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Am.  L— THE  THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEM  OF  EMMONS. 

The  "Works  of  Nathaniel  Exxons,  D.D.    JSdited  ly  Jacob  Ide,  D.D. 

Boston :  Congregational  Board.    6  toIs. 
Mexoir  or  Nathanibl  fixiioNS ;  mth  SJsetehes  of  his  Friends  and  Pupils, 

By  Edwabos  A.  Park.    Boston :  Congregational  Board  of  Publication. 

1861.    8yO)  pp.  468. 

Pkofessob  Stuart  of  Andover  once  wrote  an  essay  in  the 
Sibliml  Repository  to  show  that  Arminius  was  not  an  Ar- 
minian.  And  eminent  divines  are  now  bnsy  with  the  inquiry 
whether  Dr.  Emmons  was  an  Emmonsite.  Did  he  really  hold 
to  those  definite  and  peculiar  views  which  are  popularly  asso- 
ciated with  his  venerable  name  ?  Or,  are  hb  sharp  doctrinal 
statements  to  be  taken  in  a  feminine  rather  than  a  masculine 
sense  ?  to  be  called  metaphorical  and  not  literal,  popular  and 
not  exact,  Biblical  in  contrast  with  scientific  ?  Of  course,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  out  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  an 
Emmonsite,  is  to  interpret  his  definite  formulas  in  an  indefinite 
sense,  for  the  essence  of  his  system  is  in  its  definiteness.  Keen 
logic  and  exegetical  skill  can  do  very  much  with  such  a  flexi- 
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liit  luaieriiil  k  lr»iiiBL  F:»eecL.    ^r-ra*  crt  smrerttTij*  of  a 


K  "Uii  VET  iL  Villi::-  liieiuiTi-L-  cnairr:rsr^  s  -:  tninf:  t:-  et3 
eui.  ^ii.  ':  V  ii5-er:»rei:i:r  t^firvnnL'T  iufiefLLhsV.  If  iiit  vLc-^e 
reri  -i  i?  it^vtliei.  ii:  m-iHijitiiif  err  jctl  Zii::  viit'.t'^er  i^et 
lit   :l  swiirt  i^r  nf  it  liit  :iii£ri.ht  fnrtrt  r  i*  Ltri  *::  :ver- 

reserve  iL*-  Terdict  :•:  Li?iDrr.     Tiisrt  art   i:    :»t  ?iiri,  «t:ts)e 

•■  -         • 

A  ytr:.f  >T::ifiar  ia€*^TiLvar';&T  Hiet  PiE*:  ;  irhi  XLlJer,  iLfi: 
Ar^-ciiit  Leld  *:■  Ltihset  frse^.Ji.  ii.  hs  T'r:»i:iT:i.'ilfc^  «:ii>t : 


tli€-  '•'^i?r  Tea  tier  ST^il  Zlr'^il  PreacLer  cif  Xrv  IlTirJii*^" 
certain  verv  dsniic!:  and  t^er.  Te?iilu:r  Ti-v?  vi^:tL  d:^\ae  e:^- 


pror.Dd?  C'f  the  rt-vtros  r»:  Parai:isc.  At^£  ir  ia:*-  ::  srem* 
to  lis,  :-.&:  'ixst  s.^^  fr^r  a«  the  TK>rT.Tiarlr^e«  of  Is  ^T^'^n:  trt  ti- 
plained  ftw&y,  Zir.in.'r:?  Linh^i^:'  if  tx^'iaiae^  ewl^,  J^Zi.^zLer 
porsi.'inrcrr  takes  ilie  Tt'.AK*  of  uul:  s:n*pje,  T-enera^Jt.  uii  rlpd 
form.  Tlje  ihree-riirperec  hat,  sTr.alj-rr.itiies.  cud  *;.r.rLt  iniee- 
bno.kV.*<  are  re:^la?ei  ^v  a  Iv^.^se  riai.  f  .'^virx  "naruiJ:  >  tss.  and 
a  Si»f>  r*:^^  oa?v  hai  of  roxierr.  ma-erial  and  ia'rc^r.  Tus.:  sc» 
far  :j<  iio  k  :!:«>  nK^.len.ist'fi.  lif  i-.^rfe::?  tijr  >nec'.*t.!  raT.k  vLicL 
Ln?  !«oi^::  nscril»oJ  t»~'  hi:;:  ir  tbe  oerej."^pnie.T.:  of  Vcv  UnpuLTii 
theolv>4rv.  If  hi?;  i::sr.:sri  avi  iVr^tinptlre  T*r."^7».">s::!  -t^  are  re- 
dncoKl  K»  \\w  toTni?  x^f  a  ]?»  severe  ?rs?en;,  his  rst-r-rta-i.-rn  as  a 
cJoar  and  h\j;r'»ejil  ihiiiter  als^  ?r.ffi>?s  ^lorrinio: :.  Tat  this 
cma^onUlInjt  prv^eiss  has  chivf  re?wr:  ?o  iLe  rital  :•  lir.*^  of 
is  ihcs^rv,  ihouc  njHia  l^•hich  he  wioiurbt  and  preac)?i>J  laosi 
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constantlj  and  urgently.  His  *^  consistent  Calvinism"  is  con- 
tained in  them.  Here  he  claimed  to  be  Calvinistic,  and  not 
merely  "  Calvinistical "  or  "  Calvinisticalish."  It  has  been 
intimated,  that  if  he  had  lived  now,  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  modified  modes  of  his  apologists ;  but  the  pro- 
per business  of  an  expounder  of  Emmons,  is  with  Emmons  as 
he  was,  and  not  with  Emmons  as  he  might  have  been  under 
the  light  of  our  "  improved  "  ethics  and  theology. 

We  propose,  then,  in  vindication  and  elucidation  of  his  real 
system,  to  present  its  characteristic  features,  in  comparison 
and  contrast  with  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  New  England 
theology,  and  particularly  to  show  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  it  can  be  considered  as  a  self-consistent  scheme  of  di- 
vinity.    Incidentally  it  may  appear,  that  those  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  Emmonsites,  who  discard  the  radical  features 
of  his  system ;  and  that  those  who  retain  only  his  "  exercise  " 
scheme,  and  who  deny  his  "  divine  efficiency"  theory,  deny 
that  which  alone  made,  or  can  make,  the  exercise  scheme  con- 
sistent with  genuine  Calvinism.     It  is  reportied  that  a  distin- 
guished preacher  once  said  to  the  venerable  recluse,  "  Well, 
Dr.  E.,  you  and  I  agree,  that  all  sin  and  holiness  consist  in 
exercises."     "  Yes,"  -was  the  quick  and  searching  response, 
**  but  we  differ  as  to  where  the  exercises  come  from." 

After  the  full  account  given  by  our  valued  contributor. 
Dr.  Pond,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Eeview,  we  need  add 
but  a  few  words  about  Dr.  Emmons's  life  and  his  most  recent 
biography.  The  Memoir  of  Emmons,  by  Dr.  Park,  exhausts 
the  subject,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  general  por- 
traiture of  the  man,  his  ways  and  surroundings.  It  is  the 
most  entertaining,  ingenious  and  finished  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
biography  which  New  England  has  as  yet  sent  forth  in  honor 
of  her  religious  patriarchs.  Minute  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
sections  and  subsections,  and  even  the  aid  of  numbers  and 
letters,  give  an  almost  mathematical  accuracy  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book,  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  demonstrative 
method.  The  details  are  elaborated  with  nicety ;  the  lights 
and  shades  are  handled  with  consummate  skill ;  the  general 
as  well  as  the  particular  relations  of  the  theologian  and  his 
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theoioi^  are  imfoided  and  set  in  their  |*lape.  Careful  logic 
anc  pracdsed  criticism  watcli  over  &II  tLe  deiaik.  and  £t  each 
jian  vif  the  HErraUTe  into  its  arpoir.ted  j»lape.  If  the  object 
irere  to  represeDt  the  Fmniiiii  cirine,  wiu-  needed  exjilana- 
tioiks^  as  h^nz  vwm  the  irhc-je  the  t»es:  tri*  of  Xev  EcrlaDd 
tljevuiujr.  polirr,  ediiesv.  and  practical  civirirr  —  that  object 
conjc  HOI  Lave  been  in."*re  feiitironsJv  ltji  acnielj  anemp:ed. 
Hi**  chief  bi.^rrapher  has  certairJr  iafled  in  Lis  main  pnrpoee, 
if  the  readoT  is  no:  conTineed  ii;a:  IV.  Uniin  r»n5  i«  the  Caryf  »Laeiig 
of  ni.^dern  ConrT^effationalism.  as  a  svarren.  oz  ;ij5e:»endeLCT  in 
poiirr.  and  as  a  thec^rr  cc  exercises  in  eiLics.  The  resources 
of  Enriisd:  a^riecriTes  a^  pni  tr^  a  serene  tisc  it  the  crcirosred 
desrrlpiions.  and  varied  enconi:nr».  x'-f  lis  nnldfj'm  trai»  of 
charfccier.  His  idi.>Fvscrarie?  and  Lis  iarre  Lnm&r.:rr,  his 
liab:;s  as  £  pas:  at  and  smder.:*  lis  T»epn2iariae?  :c  cre5&.  man- 
ner and  corversaacT^  Lis  the:i'.>jrical  sv<:eii:  ir  all  rrs  raizin- 
cations*  and  i.is  srvk  fiij^  r>eT:jod  as  a  r:*r*Lt  Tsrearier  of 
£:^i:ii^  truth,  are  s^-*:  lir:i  :r.  sr.rh  ar.  trrriirrvt  trrvecdiin, 
i5:a:  fvor.  ibosf  ^hr  di*»rr:  r,**.^!?:  scr."*T:i::v  frMi  Lis  t'r:ti.inent 
«*orv.iatJ»Tins  nv.^:  sciV,  rfvi-ri-T.-rt  ani  aiis.!:^  aiii  J:ve  zhe 
Xi\iJr..  Avd  cv?y.  ujor^L  :;  jr.iv  ^i.-c  i.^-  xi^ii  iv55fj.:  ia:  he 
is  a  :H^::er  a;>d  ircer  rsfv«rt^-::tr^rT-t  ;c  tlf  sxSsrxititl  rctLc- 
d*^^v  ,\f  Ntf^v  rjvc':*^^*^*^^  5S  i!ivar.^  :c  rn-J;air'^.  :c  SzulL- 

lev,  %v  I'^tKvcL'*  or  ilovi.:^  .c '^''*~  aV»d> ;   all   raT.'£id  readers 

•  ^  » 

4s>$::^\  :oy*ac.:v  ,-:f  ri-TK^^.^vi),  ii^.\  is.^,<caJ>  ii  siiar:   ai?d 

■«         * 

a«v   v»rocHNV.r^  >ic«   Vriclar.:    ,■:  t  :>;.      Tl.wCl   li  vr  c^  lio 

\x   :4l^^i''<^:  •nr;^  ar>-I  r*rvV  v    ;«c?vvi    :;.■    ^i^j^u    r»:-.i-:c::«nsw 
^Sijul  W  55!^  ^/MwiK  ^ir^cc  5>^  ^    ."r'%:':*r»^/'L7^  as>n<^?.^  n-rce 
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literal  of  our  divines ;  his  main  positions  are  put  as  tight  and 
tongh,  as  clear  and  clean,  as  language  can  make  them.  He  in- 
terprets everj  body  else  in  the  most  literal  and  obvious  sense ; 
he  never  allegorizes.  Scripture  he  explains  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  and  talks  of  the  most  supernatural  themes  as  other 
people  talk  about  men,  and  trees,  and  daily  events.  He  holds 
to  verbal  inspiration,  and  literal  interpretation,  where  others 
are  staggered,  or  take  refuge  in  a  double  sense.  But  he  knew 
nothing  about  a  double  sense.  He  tried  to  say  just  what  he 
meant ;  and  if  he  had  meant  to  say  what  his  interpreters 
allege,  he  undoubtedly  would  and  could  have  used  the  very 
words  which  they  substitute  for  his  strict  fonnulas. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  the  keenest  of  the  old  school  divines  of  New 
England,  and  in  some  points  the  forerunner  of  its  new  school. 
He  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Inqarnation,  and  the 
Trinity  —  rejecting  however,  in  opposition  to  Hopkins,  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  even  stigmatizing  it  as 
"eternal  nonsense".  He  carried  divine  sovereignty  to  its 
acme,  while  he  maintained  that  man  has  natural  ability  to 
frustrate  the  divine  decrees.  He  pressed  the  divine  efficiency 
to  an  extreme  which  few  Calvinists  have  dared  to  do,  making  it 
extend,  as  creative,  to  all  events  and  all  the  acts  of  the  crea- 
ture, sin  not  excepted ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  held  to  the 
entire  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  creature.  So  strictly 
did  he  believe  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  great  end  of  crea- 
tion, that  he  also  asserted  that  sin  is  necessary  to  the  greatest 
good,  and  that  a  willingness  to  be  lost  is  the  chief  test  of  re- 
generation. His  ethical  theory  enforced  an  impartial  and 
disinterested  benevolence  as  the  essence  of  true  virtue, —  a 
benevolence  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the  good  of  all 
beings,  and  so  disinterested  that  all  self-love,  if  not  repudiated, 
is  merged  in  this  universal  good-will.  Of  the  *'  five  points" 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  excepting  that  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment, he  was  so  constant  an  advocate,  that  they  formed  the 
staple  of  his  Sunday  afternoon  inferences  from  his  Sunday 
morning's  discourses.  The  decrees  he  declared  to  be  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  "the  Goapel";  hej^oved,  that  "  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
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in  order  to  be  saved  "  (ii,  402).  He  held  that  depravity,  iu 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  is  universal  and  total ;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  literally  creates  in  the  renewed  a  new  heart  and 
a  right  spirit ;  and  that  those  thus  renewed  will  persevere  to 
the  end,  obtaining  however  the  blessedness  of  heaven  as  a 
reward  of  their  obedience,  and  not  of  Christ's.  And  thus 
does  Emmons  hold,  as  no  one  ever  did  either  before  or  since, 
some  of  the  extreme  positions  of  both  old  school  and  new 
school.  He  is  a  supralapsarian  Calvinig^t  in  all  tliat  concerns 
God,  and  the  boldest  of  theorists  in  all  that  concerns  human 
activity,  carrying  ethics  and  anthropology  to  the  most  startling 
results.  He  said  of  himself,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three:  ^'I  go 
with  the  old  school  of  New  England  divines  half  way,  and 
then  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  all  my  might.  I  go 
with  the  new  school  half  way,  and  then  turn  round  and  op- 
pose them  with  all  my  might" 

The  essential  points  of  his  system  are  contained  in  three 
words — God,  efficiency^  exercises.  The  formula  of  his  distinct 
and  comprehensive  scheme  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  this  — 
God  hy  direct  efficiency  produces  all  events  and  exercises  for 
his  own  glory.  Efficient  and  final  causes  are  the  metaphy- 
sical factors  of  his  theory ;  the  material  and  formal  causes 
(as  Aristotle  would  call  them)  he  neglects  or  denies.  On  the 
one  hand  is  an  absolute  decree,  on  the  other  hand  are  events 
and  v^olitions ;  and  the  nexus  between  them  is  the  immediate 
agency  of  God.  And  yet  he  says  volitions  are  free,  because 
God  makes  them  free  —  it  is  their  nature  to  be  free ;  and  man 
is  responsible  for  them  because  they  are  his.  Each  voli- 
tion is  as  distinct  as  an  atom  ;  it  is,  and  must  be,  either  wholly 
holy  or  wholly  sinful ;  and  as  holy  or  sinful,  it  is  inherently 
worthy  of  reward  or  penalty.  The  moral  and  pei'sonal  being 
of  every  child  of  Adam,  begins  with  these  volitions — and,  in 
fact,  all  that  we  know  or  can  conceive  about  the  soul,  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  its  exercises.  Some  of  the  theological 
bearings  and  consequences  of  these  extraordinary  positions 
will  come  out  in  the  sequel ;  but  no  one  read  in  the  history  of 
theology  can  fail  to  recognise  their  peculiar  character  and 
scope.  They  indicate  a  mind  of  unusual  keenness  and  penetra- 
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tion,  sabtle  and  scholastic,  clear  and  consecutivo.  Emmons  is, 
in  fact,  the  schoolman  of  New  England  divinity ;  like  the 
scholastics  in  logical  acnmen  and  fearless  questionings;  like 
them,  too,  in  shrinking  from  no  possible  results  of  his  logic ;  like 
them,  in  neglecting  induction,  and  making  deduction  the  royal 
road  to  truth ;  unlike  them  in  his  strong  moral  convictions  and 
practical  vigor  of  statement  and  appeal ;  and  yet,  again,  like 
some  of  them  —  most  resembling  John  Scotus  Erigena,  in 
the  universality  of  his  view  of  God's  agency,  bordering  some- 
times on  consequences  akin  to  pantheism — ^yet  not  pantheistic, 
for  no  theologian  ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  God^s  personal 
being  and  will,  and  of  his  entire  distinction  from  the  creature; 
no  theologian  ever  pressed  the  idea  of  creation  from  nothing 
more  sharply  and  even  exclusively.  Some  of  the  recent  at- 
tempts at  elucidating  his  theology  do  not  adequately  empha- 
size these  bolder  and  profounder  aspects  of  his  theory ;  his 
apologists  seem  anxious  to  smooth  them  over,  to  palliate  them, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  tastes  of  an  enfeebled  divinity,  to  a  pop- 
ular craving  for  the  humanities  and  ethics — as  if  the  substance 
of  theology  were  to  be  found  in  moral  philosophy,  its  adjuncts 
and  inferences.  But  Emmons  himself  had  no  such  weak- 
nesses. He  was  every  whit  a  theologian  ;  and  his  moral  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  (the  latter  rather  barren  at  the  best) 
were  the  handmaids  and  servitors  of  his  lordly  divinity.  Such 
expounders  hardly  do  full  justice  to  the  "grand  old  man"; 
they  have  not  caught  the  inmost  spirit  and  vital  sense  of  his 
system. 

The  position  of  I)r.  Emmons  in  the  theological  systems 
of  New  England  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Isolated 
and  peculiar*  as  he  seems  to  be,  his  scheme  is  vitally  inter- 
woven with  antecedent  theories,  and  it  has  affected  subsequent 
speculations.    Intimate  relations  of  affiliation  or  contrast  con- 

*  The  late  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  in  his  essay  on  the  Theology  of  the  Puritans 
(p.  13)  says :  '*  Dr.  Emmons  considered  himself  as  an  innovator  on  the  settled 
theology  of  Ne^  England.  He  professedly  dissented  fh>m  several  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Catechism,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  In  the  writings  of 
Edwards.  He  often  mentioned  the  fact,  that  but  a  few,  comparatirely,  embraoed 
lus  peooiiar  yiew&    He  hoped  it  would  not  always  be  so*'. 
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nect  him  with  the  older  Calvinism,  with  the  previons  divines 
of  the  Edwardean  school,  and  with  the  subsequent  forms  of 
New  England  divinity.  He  agreed  with  the  school  of  Ed- 
wards in  rejecting  the  direct  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  but  he 
advanced  beyond  most  of  his  predecessors  in  virtually  resolv- 
ing all  imputation  into  an  abstract  divine  constitution  —  a 
matter  of  sovereignty  rather  than  a  moral  procedure.  The 
"  covenants  "  followed  of  course  in  the  same  line.  He  sym- 
bolized witli  the  younger  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  and  opposed 
the  older  Calvinism,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement — pro- 
claiming it  to  be  universal  in  its  provisions,  and  recognising 
in  it  a  satisfaction  to  the  general  justice  of  God ;  but  he  is 
far  from  resolving  it  into  a  means  of  moral  impression — for  he 
says  that  it  was  "  necessary  entirely  on  God's  account ";  and 
that ''  nothing  can  make  atonement  for  man's  sins,  which  does 
not  express  the  saine  vindictive  justice  of  God,  which  he  ex- 
presses in  the  penalty  of  the  law".  In  contrast,  however, 
with  both  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  he  denied  Christ's  active  obe- 
dience in  relation  to  our  justification,  and  identified  justifica- 
tion with  pardon.  In  opposition  to  the  whole  consensus  of 
Calvinism,  and  to  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Smalloy,  and  follow- 
ing out  sundry  hiilts  and  speculations  of  Hopkins,  Emmons 
denied  the  received  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  reduced  all 
sin  to  sinning  —  making,  however,  the  first  sin  of  each  de- 
scendant of  Adam  to  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  his 
soul,  and  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  Adamic  transgression. 
Taking  up  the  hypotheses  of  Edwards  and  West  as  to  iden- 
tity and  the  divine  causality,  (viz.,  that  the  identity  of  any 
created  existence  consists  merely  in  the  &ct  that  a  divine  con- 
stitution makes  it  to  be  tlie  same  at  each  successive  moment) — 
he  was  led  to  the  inference,  that  the  divine  power,  by  an  imme- 
diate agency,  actually  brings  into  being  every  event  and  every 
exercise,  each  distinctly  by  itself —  the  most  thorough-going 
atomiBin,  extended  to  mind  as  well  as  matter,  surpassing  even 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley^,  to  which  it  is  near  akin.    In  dis- 

*  Professor  Park,  ia  his  Hemoir  of  EmmoDS,  "recsUs"  the  statement  he  had 
previously  made,  that  Emmoos  was  a  Berkeleian,  haTing  since  heard,  that  Emmons 
had  raid  he  thought  he  could  reflite  Berkel^'s  aigomenta  Kmmonn^  perfaapay  did 
sot  bold,  that  ideas  are  all;  hot  tha  fludHnental  dhancte  of  hii  i^item  la  emi* 
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tinction,  too,  from  the  older  Calvinism,  and  in  harmony  with 
Edwards,  the  Franklin  divine  defined  virtue  as  the  love  of 
being  ;  following  Hopkins,  he  called  it  a  disinterested  love  ; 
combining  it  with  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  he  drew  the  inference,  which  he  supposed  Paul  enforced, 
when  he  declared  himself  willing  to  be  accursed  from  Christ, 
for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.  No  mediaeval  mystic,  no  French 
quietist,  dared  to  make  a  willingness  to  suffer  the  tortures  of 
the  lost  the  condition  of  obtaining  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 
And  this  profound  mysticism  was  preached  in  the  baldest 
prose,  and  proved  by  the  keenest  logic,  and  inculcated  upon  men 
and  women  in  the  church  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  conference 
meetings  on  other  days  of  the  week ;  and  many,  many  a  New 
England  soul,  through  this  torture  has  found  its  ecstacy.  And 
this  is  the  ethical  theory  which  some  Calvinists  even  now  do 
not  scruple  to  call — utilitarianism*  1    Yet,  again,  opposing  the 

nentJy  Beikeleian — the  same  view  of  God  as  immediatelj  producing  all  that  is  ex- 
ternal— the  same  indiyidualism  —  the  same  nominalism  —  the  same  denial  of  the 
poesilHlitj  of  finding  or  conceiving  any  essenoe  or  substance,  besides  and  bejond 
the  qualities  and  activities  of  objects,  etc.  In  what  the  Grermans  would  call  their 
theofy  of  the  universe,  both  Smmons  and  Berkeley  were  of  the  same  mind. 

*  No  philosopher  ever  insisted  more  distinctly  than  Emmons  upon  the  "  essential 
and  immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong "  (see  his  Sermon,  thus  en- 
titled). **  As  virtue  and  vice,  therefore,  take  their  origin  from  the  nature  of  things, 
so  the  difference  between  moral  g^ood  and  moral  evil  is  as  immutable  as  the  nature 
of  thing?,  from  which  it  results  '*.  *'  The  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  does 
not  depend  upon  the  willoi  Grod,  because  his  will  cannot  make  nor  destroy  this  im- 
mutable difference.  And  it  is  no  more  to  the  honor  of  God  to  suppose  that  he 
cannot,  than  that  he  can,  perform  impossibilities".  In  another  sermon  on  the 
**  Moral  Rectitude  of  God  ",  he  presents  the  whole  matter  in  a  most  felicitous  style* 
"It  is  the  morai  nature  of  benevolence,  that  renders  it  morally  excellent ;  and  it  is 
the  naturcU  tendency  of  benevolence  to  promote  Jiappiness,  that  renders  it  naturally 
exeeUent  It  is  the  moral  nalure  of  selfishness  that  renders  it  morally  evil.  And 
it  is  its  natural  tendency  to  promote  misery^  that  renders  it  ncUurally  evil.  The  na* 
tmre  of  benevolence  is  one  thing,  and  its  tendency  is  another.  The  nature  of 
selfishness  is  one  thing,  and  its  tendency  another.  The  nature  of  benevolence  Is 
imnaUabUt  and  it  cannot  be  altered  by  the  Deity.  The  nature  of  selfishness  is  tfn- 
nuUabU,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  the  Deity.  But  the  tendenqf  of  benevolence,  and 
the  iendenq/  of  selfishness  may  be  altered".  He  even  goes  so  &r  as  to  say,  "  If  it 
were  sopposable  that  benevolence  should  have  a  neUural  tendency  to  promote 
misery,  stUl  it  would  be  TnoraUy  eocceUent  in  its  oum  miiure.  Or  if  it  were  suppos- 
able,  that  sel/khneas  should  have  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  happiness^  still  it 
would  be  in  its  own  nature^  morally  evU**. 
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older  Calvinism,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Hopkinsians,  he 
preached  natural  ability  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  re- 
pentance,  in  deference  to  his  exercise  theory,  sharpening  the 
statements  on  both  points;  still,  however,  fighting  the  Ar- 
minian  self-determination,  and  inculcating  the  strict  irresisti- 
bility of  divine  grace.  In  the  theodicy,  Calvinism  has  gene- 
rally been  content  with  leaving  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
divine  permission  of  sin  an  inscrutable  mystery ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  restless  questionings  of  the  school  of  Edwards, 
in  their  endeavors  to  fathom  the  wavs  of  God.  Dr.  West,  of 
8tockbridge,  declared  that  sin  was  a  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good.  Br.  Hopkins  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Sin, 
through  the  Divine  Interposition  an  Advantage  to  the  Uni- 
veree^  (that  is,  as  overruled,  and  not  in  its  own  nature).  And 
Emmons,  bolder  than  the  rest,  not  only,  with  Hopkins,  denied 
the  palliative  of  *'  permission",  to  which  most  Calvinists  clung, 
but  also  made  God  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  intrepidly 
asserting:*  "  that  there  was  the  same  Tcind.  if  not  the  same  de- 
grec  of  necessity  in  the  divine  mind,  to  create  sinful,  as  to 
create  holy  beings*',  viz.,  that  he  might  display  his  justice  and 
his  grace.  And  thus  he  carried  out  to  its  sharpest  extreme,  in 
prosaic  and  logical  terms,  what  even  Augustine  and  Calvin 
veiled  in  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  faith : 

**  0  folix  culpa,  qua>  talom  ct  tan  turn 
Meniit  habere  Rodomptorem  !** 

Tliosc  general  statements  as  to  the  historical  relations  of 
Emmons  make  it  evident  that  he  gathered  together,  and 
aharpenoil  out,  several  scattered  theories  of  Xew  England  di- 
vines on  special  and  important  points^  in  which  they  some- 
what doviatoil  fh>m  the  Oalvinistic  tradition,  while,  at  the 
same  tinu\  ho  pressed  certain  fundamental  articles  of  the 
llofonnod  thoolo^v,  severed  fnnn  their  organic  relations  with 
the  \vlh»lo  system,  to  logical  results,  from  which  even  the 
strioli^l  rrt^bytoriansrtHviled.  He  himself  says  that  he  early 
thri^w  n\v«v  his  *•  cnitolios''\  and  took  to  making  '•joints''. 
llio  *'  iM'uiolu»H**  wore  what  ho  also  calls  the  *'wens  and  protu- 
biM*Anci\V'  of  Oalvinij^m— e.  g,  original  sin,  imputation,  inabil- 
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ity,  limited  atonement,  etc.  Tlie  "joints"  consisted  in  dove- 
tailing what  remained  of  Calvinism  into  the  "New  England 
specalations  about  virtne,  the  will,  ability,  the  atonement,  etc. 
His  Calvinism  was  concentrated  into  the  doctrine  of  "  divine 
efficiency" ;  the  new  elements  were,  for  the  most  part,  brought 
under  the  word  "exercises".  To  "joint"  this  "efficiency" 
and  these  "  exercises"  was  the  problem.  Tlie  solution  was  in 
the  position  that  the  divine  efficiency  creates  the  exercises. 
That  is — the  divine  efficiency  is  the  constructive  idea,  and  the 
theory  of  exercises  is  the  regulative  factor  of  the  distinctive 
theology  of  Emmons. 

Before  showing  how  the  two  were  conjoined,  it  may  be  well 
to  add  a  word  upon  the  relation  of  Emmons  to  the  older  Cal- 
vinism ;  his  relation  to  later  theories  will  best  come  up  by  and 
bye.  Calvinism,  in  its  historical  growth,  has  assumed  a  vari- 
ety of  forms ;  it  has  been  prolific  in  systems.  Eunning  through 
them  all  is  the  theory  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  or  predestin- 
ation, viz.,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  source  and  end  of 
all  things.  The  earlier  Calvinism  (and  Luther,  too)  was  pene- 
trated with  this  idea.  But  it  was  soon  modified  by  the 
theology  of  the  covenants,  which  relieved  the  dogma  of  the 
absolute  decree,  and  introduced  historical  transactions  and 
elements.  The  plan  of  God  (this  is  what  the  theory  of  the 
covenants,  in  substance,  said)  is  not  one  of  arbitrary  will  and 
sovereignty ;  it  rather  involves,  in  its  essential  idea,  moral 
compacts  on  the  basis  of  right  and  rights.  The  Confession 
and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  contain  both 
these  elements — the  sovereignty  and  the  covenants.  Emmons 
discarded  the  covenants,  and  constructed  his  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  divine  will.  Hence  he  is  called  a  hyper-Calvinist. 
The  Calvinism,  too,  of  this  country  and  of  Scotland,  has  been 
infralapsarian ;  Emmons  was  a  supralapsarian  — the  most  con- 
sistent form  of  the  unrelieved  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty. 
And  so  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  general  rule,  heartily  opposed 
Emmons,  both  as  a  hyper-Calvinist  and  as  an  Arminian ;  the 
former  in  respect  to  sovereignty,  the  latter  in  respect  to  sin, 
ability,  the  atonement,  and  related  points.  No  thorough- 
going Presbyterian  was  ever  willing  to  say,  that  God  creates 
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sinful  exercises ;  that  sin  is  the  necessary  meana  of  the  great- 
est good ;  that  all  sin  and  holiness  consist  in  exercises ;  that 
man  has  the  natural  ability  to  frustrate  the  divine  decrees ; 
and  that  justification  means  only  pardon.  And,  whether  from 
a  deficiency  in  logic  or  piety,  or  for  some  other  reason,  none 
of  them  were  ever  willing  to  be  —  "  lost",  even  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

The  constructive  idea  of  the  system  of  Emmons  is  that  ot 
the  Divine  Efficiency.  Predestination  and  decrees  are  his 
strong  points.  Professor  Park,  in  his  analytic  survey  of  die 
"  Formative  Principles"  of  this  theology,  introduces  the 
^^  Loveliness  of  God  ",  as  the  first  characteristic  of  the  system. 
But  such  is  not  the  general  and  most  obvious  impression  made 
by  his  writings.  The  **  supremacy"  of  God,  which  his  biogra- 
pher states  as  the  second  characteristic,  would  be  first  sug- 
gested to  most  minds.  We  are  also  told,  under  another 
distinct  head,  that  his  system,  illustrates  ^^  the  Duty  of  Union 
with  God  ",  and  that  this  is,  in  fact,  "  the  princijnum^^  of  his 
teachings ;  but  this  idea  of  union  is  quite  incidental  to  the 
main  scope  of  his  theorisings,  and  not  at  all  a  capital  charac* 
teristic.  Tlie  absolute,  supreme,  irresistible,  all-embracing, 
all-producing,  all-snstaining  energy  of  the  divine  will,  making 
every  event  and  act  march  to  the  music  of  the  divine  glory,  is 
unquestionably  the  predominant  idea  of  this  most  '*  consistent " 
of  Calvinists.  The  emphasis  is  always  upon  power,  and  divine 
power ;  God  orders  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  for  his  own  glory.  And  the  peculiarity  of  his  theory  is 
in  so  far  identifying  the  divine  decrees  and  the  divine  agency, 
as  to  assert  that  what  God  decrees,  he  does.  The  divine 
agency ^is  always  and  ever  an  immediate,  productive,  creative 
energy.  Preservation  is  a  continual  creation.  The  agency 
of  God,  he  says,  consists  ''  in  nothing  before  his  choice,  nor 
after  his  choice,  nor  beside  his  choice.  His  willing  or  choos- 
ing a  thing  to  exist  is  all  that  he  does  in  causing  it  to  exist " 
(Works,  iv,  379).  He  is  the  "universal  cause".  "It  is  his 
agency,  and  nothing  but  his  agency,  that  makes  men  act 
and  prevents  them  from  acting"  (iv,  272).  "  He  exerts  his 
agency  in  producing  ail  the  free  and  voluntary  exercises  of 
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every  moral  agent,  cts  constantly  and  fully  aa  in  preaerving^ 
and  supporting  his  existence*^  (iv,  383).  All  men's  **  motions, 
exercises  or  actions  mnst  proceed  from  a  divine  efficiency" 
(i V,  366).  "  Mind,"  he  says,  "  cannot  act  any  more  than  mat- 
ter can  move  without  a  divine  agency."  In  short,  the  divine 
agency  is  simply  the  divine  creative  energy,  at  work  in  all 
events  and  all  actions.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  the  divine 
providence  and  government  are  represented  as  only  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  God  producing  whatsoever  He  will  for  his 
own  glory.  Gk>d,  he  says,  "  governs  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
natural  world,  and  both  by  a  positive  agency,  and  not  a  bare 
permission".  Second  causes  have  no  efficiency  in  themselves. 
This,  now,  is  a  very  simple,  and  a  very  comprehensive 
theory.  It  is  also  a  very  mechanical  and  arbitrary  hypothesis. 
It  is  taken  from  the  sphere  of  the  natural  forces,  and  trans- 
ferred without  qualification  to  the  sphere  of  providence. 
Efficient  and  final  causes  are  the  working  factors;  and  the 
efficient  produces  the  final  cause.  The  fundamental  concep- 
tion is  that  of  simple  causative  energy  or  force,  universalized. 
It  rests  on  the  thesis,  that  the  laws  of  nature  (extended  by 
Emmons  to  the  moral  world)  are  solely  modes  of  the  divine 
operation.  How  Emmons  handles  the  matter  is  strikingly 
seen  in  a  "familiar  conversation",  reported  by  his  biographer: 
"  *  Do  you  believe',  says  Emmons,  *  that  God  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  sin'  I  *  No'.  *  Do  you  believe  that  sin  takes  place 
according  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature'  ?  *  Tes'.  *  What  are 
the  laws  of  nature,  according  to  Newton'  ?  *  They  are  the 
established  modes  of  the  divine  operation'.  '  Do  you  approve 
of  that  definition'  ?  *  Yes'.  *  Put  those  things  together' ". 
Now  all  this  may  be  very  ingenious ;  and  there  are  only  two 
objections  to  it  One  objection  is,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  merely  the  established  modes  of  the  divine  agency ;  and 
the  other  objection  is,  that  sin  cannot  be  said  to  take  place 
simply  according  to  "  the  usual  laws  of  nature".  If  it  did, 
sin  would  be  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  is  gravitation.  The 
theory — supernatural  and  theological  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is 
strongly  naturalistic  in  its  prime  postulate.  And  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences,  recognising  in  nature  living,  organ- 
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kinir  pri2)c:ple&  as  irell  as  xsere  drnamic  areDciec  from  ^th- 
out,  has  diaaolred  the  spell  of  iLi?  Xe^rroniEn  fonnnla,  oDoe  so 
liiplil J  prized.    Zren  as  a  theorr  of  namre  it  is  :inj»erfect. 

The  Idographer  of  Emmons  has  another  vbt  of  exp»laiziing 
the  theorv  of  eSciencT.  Conctedinr  «ii.  ?.^7u  that  Emmons 
BBvs  thai  **God  is  the  oiilv  eScien:  canae" :  and  that  he  also 
sars,  tliat  -  man  is  no:  ihe  eScier.i  cause""  of  his  own  acts ; 

he  meets  the  dif^cnirr  Vr  the  asssranre.  thai  "^  eSciencv""  has 

•     •  • 

an  entirelv  dI3eren:  sense  in  iLe  tw:.  cases.  Aec.'^rcinffto  this 
explanation,  i:  seem^.  thai  vhen  this  -  exact  ~  d:rine  savs 
that  •'  G-od  is  the  c^nlr  e£c5e::it  ciTise*",  Le  means  Vt  *-eSc5ent~ — 
''*iha:}*fnd^jit^ :  and  vhen  he  smits,  thai  -man  is  not  the 
eficient  cense"  v"«f  his  choices,  he  meAns  I'j  iLe  same  word, 
deficient,"  somethinir  totaZ-v  diSerent,  vi^  *•  j?rr>iu«\<7  a 
r,W/V'«  I'l  ;»-.T/.">i;*?fc  ch^x'iffffi::  ii  i^^.^juzi  '•V".*  We  had  no 
ide.a  that  the  Vv^rd  'cmr.ien: '  haa  snch  a  vaT^err  of  siiTTiifica- 
tJons:  atid  the  cnriositr  of  ^e  matter  is,  thii:  in  neither  of 

these  cases  uie  tes:  cases  v>f  tiie  svsTein  oxr?  -eSciei-t""  mean 

■ 

anT:h:ni:  lite  vhat  i:  is  nsntl>  si::^r*,'>se4l  :o  mean.  In  the 
ono  case  i:  means  '  :nde>?nden4  \  T'c:  t^Aai  d^es  no:  necessarily 
inv.-i:re  the  idea  c^f  i^.'^'wer:  in  the  other  case  it  means  —  an 

ahsurditr.  a  mentor  fctiriotis   T^:ver.     TLis   ext -sanation   is 

■  «  *  • 

doubijes!?  veil  meant :  i»::t,  as  the  ctr^ful  and  rc^ecise  Emmons 
vonid  sr.y,  i:  i>  ••cJox^jrei  'Tii  rrfcTiHIr^  ZSci.liies'':  and  ire 
<Sv>  no:  \rondor  ths:  ti.e  :o.>rra:»Lcr fc-l:  c:imiv".i*i  to  add  ••that 
IkJs  -aViiraApc  on  this  tl^enie  is  moTT  nfrvons  than  t^i^ocnoixs, 
more  oom:«re!S!>o.:  than  r«ro: isi*" ;  th-.'T^h  ve  ar^e  s:f.I  nnable  to 

«  «  « 

d:v:no  hi^tr  snrh  t:sc  .c  larsCT*a«  is  ar.T  nj:c*  •  ner^oiis' or 
*  or/.-.-^rrt^jtc^^r^  ti:ar  :;  is  *  TV'.?s:v;r.':on>'  :ir  •  T«rerise\  And  Em- 
nt.v^^i  vivx^^  not  moJvV  ijsf  :':ie  wor»i  titic^i-.r.:  :  he  als:  en:r*lovs 
a  cro^;  vAnolv  of  k;n.i;:vrl  :ivnix  Vor  i.3ca:r.r.'e  :  -The  Deitv, 
:^io:x^t'oT\\  is  s,^  tAT  fr.^:::   .>-.••**.■.:..».•  :-^-ir*I  a^tcts  ::•  act  inde- 


■  '  ?>.-  ^^^^^^'k"  ■*s^'*    "•Vx'**  jw«  >""r.-.rr».-«w  tfS:-^-  ttutf  TTitt  *  roi  li'f  f Sclent 

• 
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pendently  of  himself,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  puts  forth  a 
paniive  influence  to  make  them  act,  in  every  instance  of  their 
conduct,  jost  as  he  pleases".  "  Positive  influence"  here  means 
the  same  as  '^  efficient" ;  can  it  be  translated  by  ''  independ- 
ent" ?  He  adds :  *^  Snch  a  dependent  creatare  could  no  more 
produce  his  own  volitions  than  his  own  existence".  Man's 
dependence  is  described  as  '^  universal  and  absolute".  In  fact, 
in  enforcing  Uiis  favorite  theme,  our  logical  and  metaphysical 
thecdogian  uses  all  the  exact  and  scientific  terms  and  phrases 
applicable  to  the  subject.  By  interpreting  his  most  definite 
phrases  in  an  indefinite  sense,  there  is  some  danger  of  obscur- 
ing  his  otherwise  luminous  utterances. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions to  this  obnoxious  doctrine  is  in  the  statement  that  Dr. 
Emmons  did  not  mean  to  teach  '^  the  mode  in  which  God 
secures  the  fulfilment  of  his  decrees",  but  only  the  fact,  that 
he  does  secure  the  fulfilment  But  this  reply  (Memoir,  pp. 
417-419)  seems  to  overlook  the  real  point  of  the  objection. 
Conversant  as  was  Dr.  Emmons  with  the  decrees  of  the  Most 
High,  he  would  doubtless  have  shrunk  back  from  the  po- 
sition,  that  he  knew  how  God  creates  all  events  and  voli- 
tions. But  the  real  objection  is,  that  he  identifies  the  divine 
agency  in  respect  to  all  events,  and  all  actions,  whether  good 
or  bad.  How  he  acted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Emmons  says, 
that,  whatever  be  the  mode,  "  his  agency  was  concerned  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  in  their  [men's]  wrong,  as  in 
their  right  actions"  ;  and  "  that  there  was  no  possible  mode 
in  which  he  could  dispose  them  to  act  right  or  wrong,  but  only 
by  producing  right  or  wrong  volitions  in  their  hearts".  (We 
were  about  to  underscore  these  last  words,  but,  upon  reflec- 
tion, think  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary).  Now,  though  Dr. 
Emmons  did  not  know  just  how  God  produces  these  volitions, 
yet  one  thing  he  did  know,  that  he  produces  them  by  his 
direct  efficiency,  by  immediate  interposition,  that  in  short  He 
creates  all  sinful,  as  well  as  all  holy  volitions.  But  this  leads 
us  to  the  next  topic  in  order — that  is. 

The  agency  of  God  in  producing  sin.  His  theory  on  this 
vital  question  is  simply  an  application  of  his  scheme  of  effi- 
ciency.   The  theodicy  of  this  single-hearted  and  single-eyed 
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divine  is  as  simple,  straightforward,  iiiiambigiions,  nnslirinking 
ns  is  liis  conception  of  the  divine  agency.     Sin  is  necessary 
to  the  greatest  good  ;  God,  to  manifest  all  his  glory,  must  pro- 
duce sin ;  this  he  docs  by  creating  sinful  volitions.     If  men 
"  need  any  kind  or  degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing  good, 
they  need  precisely  the  same  kind  in  doing  evil "  (ii,  p.  441). 
"  He  wrought  as  elfectually  in  the  minds  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
when  they  sold  him,  as  when  they  repented  and  besought  his 
mercy.     He  not  only  prepared  these  persons  to  act,  but  he 
made  them  act.     He  not  onlv  exhibited  motives  before  their 
minds,  but  disposed  their  minds  to  comply  with  the  motives  " 
(ii,  p.  441).     In  the  case  of  Saul,  we  have  a  more  definite 
anah^is.     After  saying,  that  there  was  "  a  necessary  and  in- 
fallible connection  between  SauFs  actions  and  motives",  be 
adds,  that  *'  tJiis  certain  connection  could  be  owing  to  no  other 
cause  than  a  secret  divine  influence  on  his  will,  which  gave 
energy  and  success  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  ex- 
ecute the  designs  of  Providence''.  *    In  the  same  sermoii  it  is 
said,  that  "on  this  theory  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  first 
ofloncc  of  Adam  as  for  any  other  sin,"  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact.     After  disposing  of  all  other  possibilities  as  insufficient, 
he  adds  :  *'As  these  and  all  other  methods  to  account  for  the 
fall  of  Adam  hy  the  in^fnnn^ntaJlti/  of  siccmd  cavses^  are  in- 
sufficient to  remove  the  difficultv,  it  seems  necessarv  to  have 
recourse  to  the  divine  agency,  and  to  snppose  that  God  wrought 
in  Adam  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  his  first  transgression''. 
«'  Satan  placeii  certain  motives  before  his  mind,  which  by  a 
divine  energy  took  hold  of  his  heart  and  led  him  into  sin". 
In  the  same  way  it  is  argued  that  we  can  "  ccbfily  account  for 
the  moral  depravity  of  Infants",   After  showing  that  depravity 
cannot  be  "  hcreditarv",  he  finds  the  "  easy"  solution  of  the 
supposed  diiBculty  in  the  statement,  that  **  in  consequence  of 
AdamV  trangression,  God  brings  his  posterity  into  the  world 
in  a  state  of  moral  depravity.     But  how  ?    Tlie  answer  is  easy. 
When  God  forms  the  souls  of  infants  he  forms  them  with 
moral  ]>owers,  and  makes  them  men  in  miniature.     And 
being  men  in  miniature,  he  works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to 

*  S«niKm  <m  Mm^  Activity  and  Depcndenoo  IHnstrated  and  Becondled. 
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do  of  bis  good  pleasure ;  or  prodnces  those  moral  exercises  in 
their  hearts,  in  which  moral  depravity  properly  and  essentially 
consists".  (By  the  way,  we  should  like  to  have  a  thorough- 
going Emmonsite,  if  such  there  be,  tell  us,  whether  such  an 
infant,  whose  sin  is  coeval  with  his  moral  being,  has  the 
natural  ability  to  resist  this  agency  of  God  in  producing  his 
first  sin  ?  K  not,  does  not  the  natural  ability  fail  at  the  fatal 
and  decisive  juncture  ?)  In  short,  his  doctrine  is  that ''  there 
is  but  one  true  and  satisfactory  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  agitated  for  ages,  Whence  came  evil  f — and 
that  is.  It  came  from  the  First  Cause  of  all  thinge^^  (ii,  683), 
And  all  these  statements,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, are  reiterated  in  the  most  emphatic  matter,  and  person- 
ally applied  in  the  famous  Pharaoh  sermon,*  leaving  no  doubt, 
one  would  think,  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  this  plainest  and 
simplest  and  most  literal  of  preachers — or,  as  Emmons  used 
the  phrase, — of  this  ^'  sentimental  preacher",  meaning  a  man 
who,  like  Paul,  preached  plainly  and  metaphysically  at  the 
same  time.  The  amount  of  the  matter  is  this — that  he  uni- 
formly avoids  making  any  distinctions  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
divine  agency.     He  identifies  that  agency  in  the  material  and 

*God,  ho  saja,  "detcrmioed  to  operate  on  hia  [Pharaoh^s]  heart  itself,  aod 
cause  him  to  put  forth  certaia  evil  exercises  in  the  view  of  certain  external 
motiyes.    When  Moses  called  upon  him  to  let  the  people  go,  God  stood  by  him 
and  moved  him  to  refuse.     When  Moees  interceded  for  him,  and  procured  him  re- 
spice,  God  stood  bj  him,  and  moved  him  to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.    When  the 
people  departed  from  his  kingdom,  God  stood  bj  him,  and  moved  him  to  pursue 
after  them  with  increased  malice  and  revenge.    And  what  God  did  on  such  par- 
ticular occasions^  he  did  at  all  times.    He  coutioually  hardened  his  heart,  and  gov- 
erned all  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  from  the  day  of  hia  birth  to  the  day  of  his 
death.     This  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  his  final  state.    All  other 
methods,  without  this,  would  hare  failed  of  fitting  ^\m  for  destruction."     One  of 
the  most  ingenious  parts  of  the  Memoir  is  the  running  commentary  g^ven  by  Dr. 
Park  (pp.  409-411)  to  these  hard  sayings,  transferring  them  Wf  u7.7m  yivoc^  inter- 
preting them  as  BibUcal  and  intense  ;  illustrating  one  of  his  own  criticisms,  that 
such  explanations  are  **at  the  expense  of  Emmons^s  immaculate  reputation  for 
perspicuity";  and  also  giving  point  to  an  anecdote  which  he  repeats,  about  a 
preacher  who  took  for  hia  text»  *  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,*  and  announced  as 
the  proposition  of  his  discourse,  that  the  Lord  did  not  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart ;  and 
on  leaving  the  church  was  asked,  "  Which  hia  hearers  must  believe,  his  sermon  or 
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moral  worKl :  he  identifies  i:  in  respect  to  Loth  ein  and  holi- 
iitss.  lit*  ninkt";  no  disrinctiv^n?  ii]>on  the  pointg  where  the 
tht^»ll•!rian^  i^l'  iill  n^es  liave  heen  most  ]»eq»lexecl  and  most 
curotul,  viz..  thf  ditiorent  modes  of  tlie  dirinc  o]ieratii»n£.  God 
ill  hi^  vifw  ulw!;v>  actji  a?  a  sheer  crearive  euerirT.  Sin  i=>  the 
]>r(Hlno:  of  ihr  divino  efliciencj. 

Piu:  ^e:  Wf  art-  ir*f">rmed.  i»L  veTierahit  anihoritr.  that  the 

■ 

vit'V.*"  f»:"  1.1. is  s:v:4'.i:h:firward  divinii.  vruc  vrmit  "j-lain  sennons 
fi>r  ]»li.ir.  "|u\^]»u  ".  hnvo  ht*or.,  oi.  iLi?'  ]»oini,  cxrensivelv  m5«nn- 
tU'rs:i»i»*i  and  niisri'5»rosi*7.:e.;'..  Hif  jrent-rL.  d  ♦I'lrint  uf  divine 
ofiu'il»^l^^ .  and  \\\v  narnrfd  :nTor:«re:a:JoT.  c.:  hi?  lanirr.a^re,  a3 
«!^^^t*  ciiod.  i:!id.»r.!»Tod':v  fr.v,c  iiu  piirrfn:  mistM^reheiision. 
l.v^cu'  doni:.r..it\'.  y*:  i.:n:  :,■  ma'kt  -ns:  ihest  «lIa:emeI::^  :  and 
ht  m:idi  liiom.  Vu\:  vt-  art  Tfld.  :ha:  ht-  >i;id  Ct.ic  ••  created 
t'\ ;'.".  hoc'iDM  :iit  '  I^!:iu"  nsfw',  :i.i>  I'i.rase  h -rv.  I?  ;:  not 
r:;:iu':   :.<  :»i-  s:»id.  :ii:»:  in  n>;*,".  :ht  Tiiiiiix.  :iLra-e.  ':»-:i^iiiise  it 
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Dew  inflaenccs,  or  a  change  of  the  former  infinencea".  But 
^*  immediate  interposition"  is  surely  more  than  ^^  infinenco'^ ; 
it  is  the  direct  agency  of  God,  which  Emmons  dejmea  "  as 
the  willing  or  choosing  a  thing  to  exist"  (iv,  379).  And  so, 
too,  when  this  ^^  perspicuous"  theologian  affirms  that  Adam^s 
sin  cannot  be  accounted  for  ^^  by  the  instrumentality  of  sec- 
ond canses",  we  are  told  (p.  405),  that  ''  he  means  the  mere 
influence  of  motives^  etc.y  without  any  attendant  and  gov- 
erning agincy  of  OoW\  How  much  the  sh'ght  ^^eto.^\  so 
carelessly  thrown  in,  may  be  meant  to  mean,  we  cannot  of 
course  conjecture ;  but  if  it  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  more 
than  all  die  rest  of  the  passage,  this  interpretation  reduces 
^second  causes"  to  a  very  insignificant  affair.  Did  not 
Emmons  mean  to  include  the  will,  as  well  as  motives,  in  these 
second  causes  ?  He  himself  says,  'Hhere  is  no  possible  way  in 
which  God  could  dispose  men  to  act  right  or  wrong,  but  only 
by  producing  right  or  wrong  volition  in  their  hearts".  Which 
shall  we  believe,  the  definite  dogma  or  the  indefinite  interpre- 
tation ?  Such  explanations  dint  and  blunt  the  edge  of  our 
acutest  divine's  sharpest  sayings. 

Another  attempt  is  made  to  obviate  this  fatal  difficulty  in 
the  scheme  of  this  most  "  consistent  Calvinist",  by  resolving 
his  theory  of  divine  agency  into  the  more  general  doctrines  of 
decrees  and  providence  (Memoir,  p.  407).  Thus,  when  Emmons 
says  that  God  makes  Adam's  posterity  sinners  "  hy  directly 
operating  on  the  hearts  qf  children^  when  they  first  become  moral 
agents'^  (li,  p.  263),  this  is  interpreted  as  meaning,  that  "  the 
divine  agency  keeps  pace  with  the  divine  determination;  that 
iho  providence  of  God  embraces  the  same  principleSf  and  has 
the  safne  extent,  with  the  decrees  of  God ;  that  there  is  no 
more  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency  securing  the 
occurrence  of  all  things  than  to  the  doctrine  of  AWm^  purposes 
securing  the  certainty  of  all  things".  Tliis  seems  plausible, 
until  we  reflect  that  it  does  not  touch  the  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  difficulty  is — ^that  God  is  said  to  make  men  sinners ; 
the  reply  here  suggested  is,  that  there  is  no  more  objection  to 
Lis  making  them  so,  than  to  his  decreeing  to  make  them  so  ; 
which  of  course  is  true.    Tliere  is  the  same  difficulty  about 
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lii»  lofirseinir  tt)  nuikB  diimi  ^unei*!!^  a»  aiinnr  lim  mii&in^r  uh«fli 

rii«m  iinners  liy  iiift  ii^vn  suit  ^  Ih  ^T»)ii'*  proviilimce  simpry  and 
-H3iwiy  Griii'i  tlirect  rur^nn.v  J  [n  -jiiorr,.  if  '  pro^^jience  ajad 
'  aertainrv.'  in  diui  •c'niianudnn,  mean  tdia  ianm  wirii  *  a^c^ner 
anil  *  lifficaencv',  die  dilficnitv  is  not  an»w«rwL  ^)iit  onbr  re- 
atfiiiniifi ;  ami  if  '  onvuieiiRis'  ami  •  i!emiiatv-  mean  anv  thing 
mom  '^xrenwvf*  dian  ■  eificiiinny''.  tdien  rlie  expiiniiition  i»  eqcioq- 
^M.srant  -rith  ILnmnnff*  thn«i<miennil  ^itjctrrne.*  The  tmrnfng- 
pDint  ahftur  hm  ivntRin  is  in  nhis  ^finr  laeadon.  wJietlier  ore- 
v'.iieniiB  is  ro  he  faolvwl  Lntn  slfiiuency.  or  »»ifi(*iency  inso  pro- 
vuiemse.  He  -wv^  die  Amer.  ami  diis  anolojr^  inteirrets  am 
a»  meanin^r  die  larrer.  Ban  "  no  voncii  diis  la  na  pr}oi!.  vidioct 
lUDm  riniTiiin  ami  mnre  overt  rest.'' 

<  jne  of  die  "esm  of  ±e  w^a^  in  viiicii  a  :»vstein  is  reallT  h«Id, 
is  die  moile  in  -viiieli  objecdons  to  Iz  ;ir«  met  anii  ansvereJ. 
Tlie  wme  oi^iecdons  were  moile  5o  die  dieorv  of  Kmrnoaa. 
wiiiie  lie  yet  iiveil,  as  are  ni)w  ^^xtmiiW  felt  ami  arz<*iL  Did 
he  rf^piy  U)  diem.  a»  his  preaenn  •ieremiers  reply  ?  If  so,  he 
heiii  die  ^^^rem  :is  diev  <ietenil  ic :  if  not.  ni>c  Thus  we  are 
assurriii  diat  he  "  neidier  neeii  at)r  tolerareii  die  phrase""  that 
Giiti  is  •"*  the  andii^r  of  *in".  *    Th<)nirh  diis  denial  is  not  con- 

■'*  '  ^ona  >3aa  Imm  i  dill  .mti  jisc  idia  jl  -lid  ini^'r^nftilty  inii  perlctzica  of 
(ti'.'ine  pmviiliau».  tritlumr  rjnaiiienu;^  >r-iMi  u  r}VF?rnini^  ul  xurai  4i£qiits  In.  aH 
:4ieir  iiiumi  somiuLi^  ')y-i  po\v«;ui  iimt  rrrnHachie  '.niiiit'iira.  Ic  isi  jr*tva  univriJy 
va  iiippitiie  rbui  ~iiu  ^irnvTiieneB  -^t'  >~<)ii  ji  mm  ^:£rcnavi!  -iiun  lis  juencv.  or  hZiat 
'.\v.\  'Wnr  \S(x^raTm  loai  •vithuut  naniDir  i  ptuiiivi  .niliiuDcis  ir>sr  imni.  *  i  Imsacas's 
T  jrkA  Lv,   17 '2.  J 

^  A  Tv^nemiiio  ami  'ilstine'iumed  KaaeicuiXKtU!  iir:ne.  uIlt  reauiuir  liie  x*^!:!*? 
<\i  Z-r.  pond  !n  lur  Ijuc  oammer.  9«fnc  is  a  nmmnniu^iciun  m  riii;^  puiuc  :hjiii  trh3ch 
vr\  miko  :i  'JRW  isanim.  imittinif  Kind  h'  me  i<iucaiiun»  T^jin  3iiiidi>c&  Thiuh  ve 
liar?  lireuiiy  umitt.  "  Zr.  Pind  4u7^ ;  *  Zr.  ^oimuiu  s 'jtiarr^d  vith  liuiillns^  tl^t 
C-^)ii  a.  in  '.lie  scn^Ui'iS  uid  mu^  proper  ieiu^  of  'iid  -.unzi.  ~Jid  iwJiur  jr  na^  But 
Ciia  J4  Ul  -infouDiiii^i  ulei^acuiii  That  niiu  pzovulijau'^  jt'  -.'«ju  l^  wmeiio^  cgd- 
-i;:rnf:d  In  me  lacateni?;  tu*  •vJ.  lo  wrtainiy  a«i  joiii.  But  "ie  bvliewu.  ^a.  «rery 
man  ja  314  rrisnonmijie  mi-Tbr  or  tc^nr  -ii  ji»  o\t*i  «ia :  md  the  pbrue.  'Jr^f  :aw 
aiu^wr  if  ii7i»  ae  aevr:r  iseii.'  3at  'iie  Satpifea  u«rn  ivtor  ji  30c  •iehvfd  Z'jin  the 
LdLn  iT'iPi  iTicr^r.  riiuiupi  "nin?  ^irj  iiiniwiJ7  ised  i*  ?vauoymuii»  witi;  ii .  .j»i,V-r 
•^  it:r-'rijii  Trim  z»icr£*r.  Ldt  .c  w.  'Jiea,  *iiac  -jod  a  not  tiio  u'ivr  of  3ian'*  as  :  v«i 
;..i  ;^Q  opmicn  of  ^r.  IL  j»)  Id  "iie  vic*ffr.  :h'i  lailivr.  For  w!uit  i»  the  aeaoia^  of 
«aA<ii'   in  ^fl  iizkceac  axid  aiuK  sraper  «im  cf  liie  cenu*  ?    Dc  Wdbdter  ia  hii 
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taioed  in  any  of  his  published  writings,  yet  we  can  readily 
accept  it,  because  the  word  ''  author"  is  ambiguous ;  and  he 
uses  only  unambiguous  phrases.  Thus  he  certainly  was  wont 
to  defend  outright,  without  qualification,  the  position  that 
'*  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin"  ;  and  the  only  difference 
of  the  two  phrases  is  that  the  latter  expresses  his  real  idea 
more  definitely.  On  page  454  of  the  Memoir  is  a  reported 
conversation  of  Dr.  Emmons  on  this  very  topic ;  and  the 
amount  of  it  is,  that  instead  of  retracting  or  modifying  his 
statements,  he  reiterates  his  position  in  various  forms ;  as,  e.  g. 
"  God's  will  is  creative" ;  "  he  has  only  to  put  forth  a  volition, 
and  the  event  takes  place" ;  his  "  will  was  creative"  when  he 

Dictkmaiy  defines  author  as  'one  who  produces,  creates,  or  brings  into  being*; 
Also  *the  begixmer,  former,  or  first  mover  of  anything;  hence  the  efficient  cause  of 
a  things.  Now  what  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  respect  to  the  cause  of 
fin  f  Is  it  not  in  its  plain,  obvious  meaning  the  same,  as  if  he  had  said,  *  God  is 
the  €nUhar  of  sin*  ?  The  following  are  his  words  :  '  Moral  agents  can  never  act, 
but  only  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation'.  (Works,  iv,  357,  ed. 
1842.)  'Adam*8  first  sin  was  a  free,  voluntary  exercise,  produced  by  a  divine  opcni- 
tioQ  in  the  view  of  motive8\  He  represents  Grod  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all  the 
wicked  actions  of  men ;  for  he  says,  '  Whether  men  have  a  good  or  bad  intention 
in  acting;  God  has  always  a  good  design  in  causing  them  to  act  as  they  do'  (iv, 
373).  '  The  Deity  is  so  fur  from  permitting  moral  agents  to  act  independently  of 
himself)  that  he  puts  forth  a  positive  influence  to  make  them  act,  in  every  instance 
of  their  conduct,  just  as  he  pleases*  (iv,  361).  There  can  be  do  mistake  of  his 
meaning,  that  Grod  causes  the  actions  of  all  men,  the  most  wicked  as  weU  as  tbo 
good,  for  he  said  just  previously  tliat  God  must  necessarily  determine  beforehand 
*  '  how  he  wiU  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do',  and  '  how  wo  sliall  will  and  do 
through  eveiy  period  of  our  existence/  Thus,  too,  he  assorts,  that '  the  criminal- 
ity of  men  does  not  consist  in  the  coMse  of  their  evil  desires,  afifections,  design?, 
and  volitions,  but  in  their  evil  desires,  affections,  designs,  and  volitions  themselves, 
(iv,  374.)  Alter  reading  this  plain  language  of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  much  more  in 
the  same  strain,  as  to  God's  being  *  the  cause'  of  all  the  wicked  actions  of  men 
and  of  the  devil  and  his  aog^ls  too,  for  his  words  as  quoted  include  *  all  moral 
agents'  in  the  universe  as  being  ^made  to  ad  in  every  instance  *ju8t  as  God 
pleases' ;  and  after  reading  also  his  sermon  '  on  the  Scriptural  Account  of  the 
Devil*,  I  feel  constrained  to  remark,  that  he  has  written  a  very  good  sermon  on  the 
devil,  but  a  very  bad  sermon  concerning  God ;  for  he  well  maintains  from  tlie 
Scriptures  the  personality  and  agency  of  the  devil ;  but  he  ascribes  to  the  agency 
and  efficiency  of  God  the  production  of  the  sin  of  the  devil  and  of  all  the  sin  in 
the  world,  whereas  God  himself  warns  us  by  his  Apostle  James,  *let  no  man  say, 
when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God',  and  teaches  us  by  his  Apostle  John, 
'  he  that  oommitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  b^;inning. 
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The  distinction  at  the  basis  of  his  argument  is  illosory.  But 
snch  argumentation  shows  what  a  terrible  power  there  may  be 
in  logic  to  blind  the  minds  of  even  the  best  men  in  respect  to 
the  most  awfnl  and  vital  themes.  The  sharp  logician  is 
tempted  to  mistake  an  abstract  distinction  for  a  real  difference. 
Bat  our  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  debate  this  point  as  to 
show  how  Emmons  defends  his  system,  in  contrast  with  the 
mode  adopted  by  some  of  his  advocates.  His  defence  uni- 
formly presupposes  that  divine  efficiency  is  ultimate  and  abso- 
lute ;  his  modem  defenders  suppose  that  this  efficiency  is  to 
be  explained  away.  They  say  that  by  efficient  he  means  in- 
dependent, but  he  says  that  efficiency  is  a  productive  energy ; 
they  say  his  phrases  are  Biblical,  and  he  defends  them  as 
exact ;  they  resolve  his  efficiency  into  providence,  he  resolves 
providence  into  efficiency ;  they  suggest  a  double  sense  from 
which  his  simple  common  sense  would  have  instinctively  re- 
coiled ;  they  interpret  his  most  definite  propositions  as  ^'force- 
ful rhetorical  turns" ;  and  the  turns  are  '*  forceful",  and  they 
are  "  rhetorical",  but  they  are  also  strictly  logical.  Emmons, 
in  short,  rests  ultimately  upon  a  theological  basis,  and  his 
advocates  upon  certain  assumed  ethical  maxims. 

And  yet  it  is  claimed,  that  he  held  to  '^  Exercises"  as  well  as 
"efficiency".  '*The  Exercise  Scheme"  says  Dr.  Ide,  "is  by 
common  consent  his".  And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  point  in 
discussion — the  other  half  of  the  system.  While  he  brings 
his  Calvinism  under  the  term  Efficiency,  he  defends  under  the 
name  of  Exercises  those  views  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
which  the  pressure  of  some  !N'ew  England  speculations  had  led 
him  to  adopt  And  here  are  several  of  his  most  startling  po- 
sitions ;  those  in  which  he  is  at  war  with  the  Calvinistic  tradi- 
tion. He  is  as  strenuous,  logical,  and  dogmatic  on  this  side  as 
he  is  on  the  other.  He  counts  his  postulates  to  be  axiomatic. 
He  fully  believes  them  to  be  not  only  consistent  with,  but  de- 
ductions from  his  stem  Calvinism.  He  does  not  think  that  he 
is  holding  two  schemes,  but  only  one.  And  our  general  posi- 
tion here  is  this — that  whoever  adopts  his  Exercise  Scheme 
must,  if  logical,  also  adopt  his  main  inferences  from  it ;  and 
that  his  exercise  scheme  is  made  Calvinistic  only  by  his  theory 
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of  Divine  Efficiency.  In  all  this,  the  Franklin  divine  is  by  far 
the  most  logical  and  consistent  theologian  that  ^ew  England 
has  prodnced.  In  relation,  too,  to  tendencies  current  in  his 
times,  his  positions  were  carefully  and  consistently  taken,  fie 
wanted  to  defend  Calvinism  equally  against  Antinomianism, 
Arminianism,  and  Universalism.  Hi;^  exercise  scheme  was  to 
extirpate  the  Antinomians;  while  tlie  divine  efficiency,  iu 
combination  with  the  exercises,  was  to  root  out  all  Arminians 
and  Uniyersalists. 

What  now  are  these  Exercises  on  which  so  much  depends  ? 
"Exercise'*  is  the  generic  word,  by  which  Emmons  denotes 
all  mental  and  moral  states,  or  rather  acts ;  for  he  does  not 
recognize  a  spiritual  state,  which  is  not  an  activity.  Some  in- 
terpret him  as  implying,  that  the  soul  itself  is  only  these  exer- 
cises. Each  exercise,  he  says,  is  simple  and  single,  produced, 
of  course,  by  the  divine  agency.  The  moral  exercises,  those  of 
the  heart  or  will  (which  Emmons  does  not  sunder),*  are 
termed  Volitions.  These  Volitions,  and  volitions  alone,  have 
a  moral  character;  each  one  of  them  is  either  perfectly  holy 
or  perfectly  sinfuLf  There  is  no  character  in  anything  pre- 
ceding these  volitions  (in  any  antecedent  taste,  bias,  principle, 
or  disposition),  for  the  cogent  reason,  that  there  is  no  such 
taste  or  bias,  about  which  we  can  know  or  affirm  anything. 
Each  of  these  volitions,  still  further,  is  created  perfectly  free ; 
and  a  man  that  has  them  can  do  as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Voli- 
tions, and  volitions  alone,  are  the  subjects  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  of  reward  or  punishment.  God*s  moral 
government  knows  nothing  about  anything  else. 

Such  being  the  character  of  these  voluntary  acts — several 
"  interesting"  conclusions  follow.  (1)  There  is  no  original  sin, 
in  the  sense  of  hereditary  depravity.  Adam  committed  the 
only  strictly  original  sin  that  this  world  ever  knew.  That  is, 
the  onlv  mere  man,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie 

«  7  7  ^ 

church,  had  no  original  sin,  is,  according  to  Emmons,  the  only 

*  The  Taste  men  first  made  the  articniate  dbitiDctioD  between  the  heart  and  the 
will.    See  Burton's  Eaaays  (a  book  too  IHtle  known),  pp.  19.  53,  84.  et  pnatiini. 

f  Hopkuw  also  said  (System,  i,  129) :  "*  Ereiy  moruJ  aciion  is  either  perfectly 
M^  or  perfeL-tiy  linfiir. 
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one  who  ever  had  any.  "  All  sin  is  sinning".  (2)  Tliere  was 
original  righteousness,  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  Adam.  Qod 
created  him  holy.  ^  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue, 
or  holiness  to  be  created".  (See  his  Sermon  on  the  Primitive 
Rectitude  of  Adam.)  He  adds,  that  holiness  is  '^  something 
which  has  a  real  and  positive  existence,  and  which  not  onlj 
may^  but  must  be  €Teated^\  *'Adam  could  not  be  the  eflScient 
cause  of  his  own  volition".  "  God  not  only  mighty  but  must 
have  created  Adam  either  holy  or  unholy".  (3)  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  imputation,  either  of  sin  or  of  righteousness.  Each 
roan,  or  rather,  each  volition,  stands  or  falls  for  itself  alone. 
Men  are  indeed  '*  constituted"  sinners  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  but  solely  in  virtue  of  a  divine,  sovereign  "  con- 
stitution", and  not  at  all  as  a  moral,  still  less  as  a  legal  pro- 
cedure ;  for  all  that  is  moral  is  in  single  volitions,  and  not  in 
any  generic  constitution.*  So,  too,  by  the  strictest  parity  of 
reasoning,  there  cannot  be  any  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness— for  all  holiness  is  in  the  individual  volitions,  and  in 
nothing  else.  (4)  It  equally  follows,  in  the  way  of  logic,  that 
justification  is  simply  forgiveness  or  pardon,  and  does  not  in- 
clude or  involve  any  title  to  eternal  life.  (5)  The  theory  itself 
e3q)re88ly  declares  that  each  volition  must  be  perfectly  holy  or 
perfectly  sinful  Tliis,  to  be  sure,  is  against  all  consciousness, 
and  could  never  be  proved,  either  from  Scripture,  or  by  induc- 
tion. But  the  logic  demands  it — and  if  the  &cts  do  not  cor- 
respond, so  much  the  worse  for  such  very  illogical  facts. 
Some  other  "  entertaining  sentiments",  as  Hopkins  would  call 
them,  might  be  deduced  from  this  same  theory ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  exhibit  the  character  and  bearings  of  the  specula- 
tion, and  to  warrant  a  more  particular  inquiry  into  its  grounds 
and  reasons. 

Materialists  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  modification  of  matter 

*  In  his  own  angolar  pbraseologj :  **  By  constj^uting  Adam  the  public  head  of 
his  posterity,  God  suspended  their  holiness  and  sinfulness  upon  his  conduc^  So 
that  his  holiness  would  constitutionally  render  them  holy,  and  his  sinfulness  would 
constiiuUonaUy  render  them  unholy".  Constiiuiiondl  here  means  a  sovereign  consti- 
tution or  plan  of  God.  In  modem  Hopkinsianism  constitution  is  used  for  what  is 
humao,  in  old  Hopkinsianism  for  a  divine  arrangement. 
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— matter  acting  in  certain  modes — the  substance,  however, 
being  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  its  activities.  Almost 
all  ancient  and  modern  spiritual  psychologists  agree  in  the 
positions,  that  the  mind  or  soul  is  a  simple  essence,  having  its 
proper  qualities  or  faculties,  and  that  its  activities  or  exercises 
are  the  manifestations  of  this  essence  and  these  properties. 
That  is,  both  materialists  and  spiritualists  make  a  distinction 
between  the  substance  and  its  qualities,  and  between  both  of 
these  and  their  activities  or  exercises ;  and  this  seems  agree- 
able to  common  sense  and  the  nature  of  things.  Almost  all, 
too,  carry  this  distinction  out  in  such  a  way,  that  they  say  of 
any  beings  or  substances,  existing  in  time,  that  the  essence  is 
or  may  be  before  the  manifestation ;  that  the  activity  is  the 
product  of,  and  of  course  is  possibly  subsequent  to,  the  essence, 
attributes  or  tendencies.  Distinguishable  in  thought,  they  may 
also  be  in  the  order  of  time — so  far  forth  as  they  are  finite. 
Tlie  peculiarity,  now,  of  Emmons's  metaphysics  and  psychology 
on  this  point  is,  that  he  refuses  to  recognise,  or  at  least  to 
apply,  these  fundamental  distinctions.  He  identifies  the  soul 
with  its  energies ;  tendencies  with  activities ;  taste  or  principle 
with  exercises ;  the  heart  with  the  will ;  the  will  with  voli- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  essence  with  phenomena.  The 
popular  and  bungling  phrase  about  his  theory  is,  that  he  main- 
tained that  the  soul  is  a  chain  or  series  of  exercises.*  Profes- 
sor Park  (Mem.  412)  attempts  to  shield  him  on  this  point  from 
the  felicitous  and  well-aimed  shaft  of  the  New  Haven  professors 
(cited,  ibid.  p.  iiO) ;  but  all  that  his  quotations  prove  is — that 
nobody  could  use  the  English  language  and  be  consistent  with 
such  a  theory.  And  in  fact,  the  theory  is  demanded  by  the 
whole  spirit  of  Emmons's  theology.  If  there  was  anything 
which  he  hated  with  a  pure  theological  odium,  it  was  Armin- 

*  Dr.  Plight,  it  is  well  kQOwa.  wrote  an  able  sennoQ  on  this  theme.  It  is 
genenUr  suppofed  that  Emmoos  was  meant ;  but  we  reooUect  seeing  some  years 
moee,  a  statement  that  the  President  of  Yale  had  in  mind  some  bodj  nearer  New 
HaTea—the  jounger  Edwards.  If  this  be  ao.  it  shows  that  in  the  Exerdse  Scheme, 
as  well  as  on  the  Atonement  and  the  hapiHceas  theory  of  ethio8»  and  the  position 
that  man  has  physical  ability  to  0Tei>x>me  his  moral  inabUity,  the  younger  Edwards, 
unlike  hU  father,  was  a  forerunner  of  much  modem  Edwardeanisai. 
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ianism ;  if  there  was  anything  which  he  loved  with  an  intense 
theological  affection  (next  to  his  moral  love  for  God  and  his 
neighbor)  it  was  E£Sciencj  and  Exercises — efficiency  in  behalf 
of  God,  and  exercises  in  view  of  man.  Now  if  he  coold  only 
contrive  to  make  this  loive  and  this  hatred  work  into  one  sys- 
tem, he  might  well  say,  speaking  theologically,  I  have  finished 
my  conrse,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth,  etc  Such  an 
accomplishment  was  worthy  of  a  strenuous  theory,  even  if  a 
point  were  strained  in  making  it.  The  main  difficulty  was  in 
reconciling  his  love  for  Exercises,  with  his  hatred  to  Armin- 
ianism  ;  and  this  on  two  points.  Arminians  held,  with  him, 
that  all  sin  and  holiness  are  in  exercises ;  they  also  held,  being 
seduced  thereto  by  common  sense,  that  there  is  a  sonl  with 
all  its  power  and  tendencies,  before  the  exercises ;  and,  since 
there  is  no  sin  except  in  exercises,  they  concluded — being 
heretics,  that  such  a  soul,  before  it  acted,  was  in  an  innocent 
or  neutral  state.  Now  it  would  never  do  for  a  strict  Calvinist 
to  grant  this — and  yet,  says  Emmons,  all  sin  is  sinning,  and 
all  holiness  is  active  love.  Here  is  the  emergency,  and  **  the 
giant"  (as  Professor  Park  calls  him)  showed  himself  equal  to 
the  task.  He  just  said — God  creates  volitions — and  the  thing 
was  done :  Gioberti's  formula,  Deua  creat  existentias,  is  not 
more  keen.  That  is  —  no  tendencies  before  acts,  for  if  there 
were,  those  tendencies  must  be  neutral,*  which  leads  to  Ar- 
minianism ;  but,  if  there  may  be  a  soul,  before  an  act,  then 
there  may  be  tendencies  before  activities — consequently,  no 
soul  before  an  act ;  but,  there  must  be  a  sonl  before  an  act,  if 
the  category  of  essence  and  attributes  be  rational  and  ultimate 
—consequently,  this  category  must  be  ignored.f  And  in  all 
this,  Emmons  is  eminently  "  consistent".    To  be  sure,  a  funda- 

*  Hopkins  preceded  Emmons  in  the  attempt  to  explain  what  came  before  the 
exerdaes  as  a  *' neutral*'  ground;  but  he  at  last  seemed  inclined  to  resolve  it 
into  a  mere  divine  constitution.  Emmons  saw  that  this  was  the  onlj  consistent 
coursa 

f  '*  We  are  conscious",  sajs  Emmons^  *^  of  having  perception,  reason,  oonscience, 
memory,  and  volition.  These  are  the  essential  properties  of  the  soul,  and  in  these 
properties  the  essence  of  the  soul  consists ;  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  soul 
as  distinct  from  these  properties,  or  as  the  foundation  of  them**.  *'A11  we  know 
•boat  bodj  are  its  properties ;  and  aU  we  know  about  mind  are  its  properties*'. 
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mcnUl  idea  of  tlio  human  mind  is  sot  aside,  and  one  applica- 
tion ivf  tho  law  of  causality  is  slurred  orer — ^but  what  is  that, 
eom}>ar^l  with  the  rout  of  the  Arminians,  and  the  triumph  of 
anpniUivuirian  Calvinism,  combined  witli  a  steadiast  adherence 
to  tho  Kxoroise  scheme  I  His  tlieory  is,  that  God  creates  the 
•oul  in  creatinjt  it»  exercises;  tliat  he  brings  every  descendant 
of  Adam  into  l>eing  a  sinner,  in'consequence  of  Adam's  sin. 
ManV  porSi>na]  and  moral  being,  and  his  sinning^  are  simulta- 
neous. **  It  is  imiv^ssible,"'  he  says*  '^to  conceive  of  a  corrupt 
and  sinful  nature^  pn\v  /a  and  duitwd  fn-n^i-^  corrupt  and  sin- 
ful e\ercisos*\  W  hv  not  ?  Xot  me«lv,  as  is  now  held,  because 
all  sin  n^jist  consist  in  act ;  but  for  the  profounder  reason,  that 
the  xwv  s*Mil  Ci^nsisTs  of  aciivitios.  lie  saw,  that  he  could 
not^  as  a  g^xxl  metaphysician  and  logician,  defend  the  former 
)v>inon  \\  ilhout  ad\':ancing  tlie  latter.  Here  was  Lis  strategic 
|VMnt« 

In  iMher  ^HN^r^K  lhoni:h  Hmmons  de:nied  c^rlirinal  sin,  ret  he 
did  ii  in  an  entirely  difl'erent  sense  from  iliai  cc  moaem  Hop- 
kin^ianism.  He  did  it  on  the  ha^os  of  a  who*>  diferen:  me- 
taphx-sio  and  i^yehol^ij^v.  Holding  tha«  ihere  was  nc»  soul 
<k\\Vi^l  in  vo5i(ions»  he  could  ad^^u  to  sjjv,  rherv  is  n:-  oriirinal 
«iin,  lor  the  eono^jsive  roas^^n  xlia;  i.is  ihiHrv  doe^  no;  r£«c:»ir- 
wbm*  any  n>oi*«I  and  ^^ors^-^na'.  bejjur.  *"C'  wij»v.i:  suri.  iiriginal  sin 
<wu)d  ly^  )^i\v;K^hvv,  ^Wluit  migh;  ]v^b:y  liernmt  of  ihe 
iU^tiiN  il'  ii  «T?4vl  Sv^foTe  i;  g*^  a  ^w*i,  is  ho:?^-  :he  unanswered 
ii{i«4^ooi>.^  lie  e<M))d  ver>  i«v]l  »y.  juic  «i)c  ss>.  ^La:  as  s>on 
||t(  l))o:v  <s  a  ^f>a*  hisnmr.  beiius.  i'  ft'  sii4lu*»,  :%enui!V  i:  is  creaied 
in  ih<^  aoi  o;'»u>nn>jr  ^be  5fc<^w*  is  ^'"augh:  t  uh  vt»rv  jir'^  And 
Hhk  liJTi  <b<sv,'\  oi^abl^  bi>v.  j<"  Jv  vorv  sr^^r^iioc*  a'r»on:  ziie 
;\»>i»^<s^;»,^»;  W'«WK  \»ian-V  s:r.  ar^;  owts     I^n:  'iw-  wh-ut  siaie 

^W  't.^""  S'S'   ^*^  <*v<^-v»Hi'sv.  \\^«v^er  r^>*vi*^v^  ar^  TtVianTj;rv 

1  *•»•■.•'».•  ■  •.  ';.c ^» •      ' "^s ■  V\o ^^ "^'  *v' V-*''^^  Kv* '"■<■  *^i .M.r.i' t  -sr^ seme , 
..     ■     -o*^"^\\  '^.  ^SN*  ""ly^  s^'*.  *-^  r»K.*.  ''^v      1.  >r»-ftv  ^-.7,;  ' -i^s^-  irc-TL, 


«.   \«k 


s   o  ^  "^s-  ,%\\*^s>*^.  *»^  '^Ja?^'*^as^•v.«^c  is«  iiamac 
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will,  in  the  construction  of  the  system,  took  the  place  of  the 
divine  will.  Modem  Emmonism  is  thus  as  different  from  the 
old  scheme  as  democracy  from  imperialism,  or  Congregation- 
alism from  the  papacy,  or  psychology  from  metaphysics,  or 
ethics  from  divinity,  or  the  human  will  from  the  divine.  The 
same  phrases  may  be  used,  but  there  is  another  sense ;  there 
may  be,  to  outward  seeming,  the  same  eye-ball,  but  another 
soul  looks  out ;  the  hands  feel  like  the  hands  of  Jacob,  but  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Esau. 

This  same  point  is  also  illustrated  by  Emmons's  theory  of 
Natural  Ability.    He  undoubtedly  made  very  sweeping  state- 
ments about  ability.    He  must  do  so,  if  any  room  was  to  be 
left  for  human  freedom  and  responsibility  in  face  of  the  divine 
efficiency.    If  men  would  only  accept  the  efficiency  he  could 
afford  to  talk  strongly  about  their  exercises.    He  emphasized 
the  abstract  possibility  of  a  different  volition  from  the  one 
actually  created.    Thus  there  was  a  seeming  freedom  left. 
He  exaggerated  ability  in  phrases,  just  as  he  exaggerated  effi- 
ciency in  fact     But  it  is  after  all  a  shadowy  realm.    And  his 
attempts  at  reconciliation  are  equally  ingenious  and  unsatis- 
factory.    His  "joints"  are  the  nice  juxtaposition  of  atoms,  ra- 
ther than  the  junction  of  an  organism  by  vital  nerves  and 
living  bands.     Here,  too,  his  formulas  are  simple  and  compre- 
hensive: God  creates  volitions;   volitions  are  in  their  very 
nature  free.     "  The  Deity  by  working  in  men  both  to  will  and 
to  do  lays  them  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  acting  freely" 
(iv,  351).    God's  "  acting  on  men's  hearts  and  producing  all 
their  free  voluntary  moral  exercises,  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  agents"    (iv,   385).    Tlie  first  volition  of  every  created 
agent   must  have  had   a   cause  altogether  involuntary" ;  it 
"not  only  may  but  must  be  created".     Adam,  for  example, 
*'  could  no  more  produce  his  own  volitions  than  his  own  exist- 
ence.    A  self-determining  power,  is  an  independent  power, 
which  never  was,  and  never  could  be  given  to  Adam".    To 
objectors  he  replies  thus :  "  I  teach  that  God  creates  within 
us  free  moral  exercises.    Can  they  say,  that  exercises  which 
are  created  free  are  not  free?    One  of  my  opposers  once  said 
in  a  sermon,  that  an  exercise  which  is  not  self-originated  can- 
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not  be  voluntary,  and  if  it  is  made  free,  it  is  not  free.  Bnt 
this  man  was  bj  birth  an  Irishman^'.  Does  not  the  divine 
who  thus  replies  to  the  '^  Irishman"  seem  to  imply,  that  if  he 
aajs  they  were  '*  created  free'',  that  that  settles  the  matter,  and 
the  difficulty  ?  His  statements  in  respect  to  ability,  too,  are 
equally  emphatic  with  those  about  the  freedom  of  volition. 
**  Every  sinner  is  as  ahU  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  as  a  thirsty 
man  is  to  drink  water'.  They  "  are  as  able  to  do  right  as  to  do 
wrQi\g'\  "Men  always  have  natural  power  to  frustrate  those 
divine  decrees  which  they  are  appointed  to  fulfil"  (iv,  304). 
And  this  he  conceives  to  be  consistent  with  the  position,  that 
men  "  cannot  originate  a  single  thought,  affection,  or  volition 
independently  of  a  divine  influence  upon  their  minds"  (iv,  397). 
How,  now,  are  these  resolute  statements  about  dependence 
and  freedom,  ability  and  inability,  to  be  understood  ?  Does 
Emmons  mean  to  teach  the  current  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion, of  self  originated  choices?  Ue  expressly  repudiates  it,  as 
Arminian.  Does  he  mean  to  teach,  that  man,  before  action, 
has  a  faculty  of  will,  which  is  the  cause  of  volition,  so  that 
volition  is  its  proper  effect  ?  Tliis  he  expressly  denies  under 
two  aspects.  Ue,  in  the  first  place,  identifies  will  and  volition  : 
will,  he  says,  "  never  properly  means  a  principle,  or  power, 
or  faculty  of  the  mind ;  but  only  choice^  action^  or  volition^\ 
And,  in  the  second  place,  he  denies  the  position,  that  free 
agency  consists  in  a  power  to  originate  vohmtary  exercises : 
"  many  imagine  that  their  free  agency  consists  in  a  power  to 
cause  or  originate  their  own  voluntary  exercises ;  bnt  this 
would  imply  that  they  are  independent  of  God"  .  .  .  who 
"is  the  primary  cause  of  every  free  voluntary  exercise  in 
every  human  heart'\  And  then  he  adds, — which  shows  us 
just  how  the  whole  thing  stood  in  his  mind  :  ^*  But  this  is  con- 
sistent with  man's  haciivj  [not,  proilucing]  free  voluntary  ex- 
ercises, which  is  il*€  e^sincc  of  frte  atjcncy  "*.  That  is,  if  we 
onlv  have  thoni,  not  matter  how  we  come  bv  them,  they  are 
still  free.  He  sharpens  this  position  :  **  A  power  to  act  with- 
out choosing  to  act  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them,  if  they 
pv>s.<ossod  it.  But  thoy  do  not  possess  such  a  power,  neither 
does  God  pv>ssoss  such  a  jx^wer".    The  possession  of  this  power 
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18  the  emphatic  point  in  the  modem  theories  of  the  will,  where 
it  is  represented  as  essential  to  praise  and  blame,  to  holiness 
and  sin.  Bat  the  metaphysics  and  psychology  of  Emmons,  as 
well  as  his  efficiency  scheme,  are  irreconcilable  with  this  view^ 
Freedom  with  him  is  simply  an  attribute  of  a  given  volition ; 
given  a  volition,  it  is  free,  whatever  be  its  cause.*  His  view  of 
freedom  is  so  low,  that  he  even  says,  that  animals  are  free 
agents  :  '*  Ths  animal  creation  are  free  agents  because  they 
act  of  choice "  (iv,  380).  That  is,  free  agency  is  found  as 
really  in  the  natural,  as  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Hence  all 
that  is  necessary  to  freedom,  is  to  have  a  volition  produced — 
no  matter  how.  Hence,  too,  he  could,  and  did,  say,  that  God's 
producing  these  volitions  lays  man  '*  under  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  acting  freely  ".  He  also  said,  that  volitions  '*  are 
virtuous  or  vicious  in  their  own  nature,  without  tlie  least  re- 
gard to  the  cause  by  which  they  are  produced  "  (see  his  whole 
argument  on  Adam's  Primitive  Eectitude,  Works,  iv,  447 
sq.):  but  some  of  his  disciples  say  just  the  opposite,  viz.  that 
unless  we  produce  them,  with  full  power  to  the  contrary,  they 
cannot  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy. 

His  theory  of  "  physical "  or  natural  ability  (not  of  "  power 
to  the  contrary  ")  runs  back  of  course  into  this  theory  of  free- 
dom. He  generally  uses  the  word  ability  in  an  external  sense, 
as  meaning  the  power  of  doing  as  one  pleases.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  denotes  with  him  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  dif- 
ferent choice.  But  choice  itself,  he  distinctly  says,  is  depend- 
ent on  something  else  besides  this  natural  power:  "Two 
things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  men's  acting ;  one 
is  to  be  able,  and  the  other  is  to  be  willing.  By  being  able 
is  meant  a  natural  power  to  act ;  and  by  being  willing  a  moral 
power  to  act "  (iv,  305).  And  this  **  moral  power  "  is  what  God 
confers  in  "  producing  "  the  exercises.   If  both  are  "  absolutely 

*  Hopkins  held  the  same  view.  "  Herein  consists  man^s  freedom,  that  his  choice 
is  a  choice,  or  his  will  a  will.  Although  he  he  not  the  cause,  original  mover,  or 
efficient  agent  of  the  choice,  jet  it  is  his  being  produced  in  him*'  (System,  i,  ch.  iv). 
Whit  do  modem  Hopkinsians  say  to  his  position,  that  persons  "  maj  be  moral 
agents,  and  sin,  without  knowing  what  the  law  of  God  is,  or  of  what  nature  their 
exercises  are,  and  while  they  have  no  consdousness  that  they  are  wrong"  7  (i,  339). 
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necessary",  then  the  natnral  power  without  the  moral  would 
seem  to  be  insufficient.  But  he  is  not  always  faithful  to  this 
view.  He  sometimes  talks  as  if  the  natural  power  alone  were 
sufficient,  or  as  if  the  natural  ability  could  produce  the  mo- 
ral power.*  He  presses  this  point  verbally  so  as  to  demand 
the  advanced  position,  taken  by  some  of  his  followers.  His 
natural  ability  had  in  fact  no  hold,  or  substance,  no  back- 
ground to  support  it ;  a  possible  volition  without  a  real  will 
and  a  real  soul,  was  a  mere  abstraction.  But  as  soon  as  a  soul 
with  all  its  powers  and  capacities  was  brought  in,  the  whole 
aspect  and  bearings  of  the  theory  were  altered.  The  divine 
efficiency  was  driven  back.  Though  Emmons's  own  doctrines 
of  philosophical  necessity  and  divine  efficiency  kept  him  from 
affirming  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will ;  yet  he  so  ex- 
alted natural  power,  in  theory,  that  it  became  proud  and 
boastful,  broke  loose  from  the  divine  efficiency,  and  set  up  for 
itself.  In  breaking  loose  from  divine  efficiency  it  also  broke 
loose  from  Emmons.  In  hypostatising  a  real  faculty  of  will, 
in  affirming  self-determination,  in  asserting  that  natural  ability 
of  itself  is  enough  (as  simple  power)  to  account  for  the  volition, 
the  new  scheme  is  unfaithful  to  the  real  spirit  of  Emmons  ;  it 
retains  his  phraseology  and  alters  its  sense ;  it  keeps  the  ex- 
ercises and  denies  the  efficiency  that  produces  them.  The 
modem  theory  demands  a  pause,  as  it  were,  between  the  di- 
vine agency  and  man's  act,  so  that  man  may  have  a  chance  to 
choose;  while  Emmons  says,  the  divine  agency  makes  the 
volition.  The  human  will,  instead  of  the  divine,  is  the  con« 
structive  idea  of  the  new  system.  And  yet,  it  is  pretended 
that  the  systems  are  the  same  on  the  essential  points.  Just  as 
if  Emmons,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  spent  their  days  in  exalting 
the  human  will !  The  difficulty  with  him  was  in  reconciling 
human  freedom  with  his  main  dogma  of  divine  efficiency  :  the 
difficulty  with  the  moderns  is  to  reconcile  even  decrees  and 

*  Oae  seoteaoe  8trikmgl7  illastrmtes  the  curious  results  to  which  bia  noyel 
pbraseologj  eometimefl  led.     "  If  thej  [men]  were  willing  m  weU  m  able  to  defeat 
hia  [God^s]  purpoees,  they  certainly  would  defeat  them  "  (17,  305).     It  is  usually 
thought  that  wicked  men  are  quite  willing  to^  but  cannot ;  Emmooa  sayi^  they  ccn 
but  are  not  willing.    What  sort  of  an  "^  abili^  "*  is  that  ? 
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proyidence  with  their  dogma  of  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
Gh>d  was  the  soul  of  the  one  Bystem ;  man  is  the  measure  of 
the  other. — And  as  to  Emmons's  mode  of  reconciling  depend- 
ence and  free  agency,  to  which  two  of  his  most  noted  sermons 
are  demoted — ^the  process  consists  in  stating  clearly  and  sharply 
both  points,  God's  universal  agency,  and  the  freedom  of  vo- 
litions, and  then  saying,  that  the  divine  efficiency  creates  the 
volitions  free.  In  one  passage,  he  also  says,  that  the  two  truths 
cannot  clash,  because  they  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  differ- 
ent facnlties — the  dependence  under  ''  reason",  and  the  free, 
dom  under  ''  common  sense".  But  this  is  a  merely  external  re- 
mark. The  chief  solution  is  in  the  simple  doctrine  of  efficiency. 
This  is  no  solution,  it  is  simply  assertion.  We  cannot  accept 
it,  even  though  he  also  asserts,  that  the  denial  of  it  is  ^^  either 
open  infidelity  or  impious  blasphemy  "  (iv,  386). 

The  most  startling,  yet  logical,  application  of  the  Exercise 
scheme  is,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  in  relation 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  life.  The  atonement  of  Christ,  it 
says,  directly  procured  only  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Justifi- 
cation consists  in  this  forgiveness.  Emmons  held  indeed  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  that  justification  is  '^  the  gift  of  the 
giver",  and  not  "  the  reward  of  the  worker" ;  but  he  held  this 
just  because  he  limited  justification  to  pardon.  Hopkins  re- 
tained both  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ* ;  Em- 
mons not  only  denied  the  active  obedience,  but  he  also  denied 
that  justification  confers  a  title  to  eternal  life.  He  shrunk 
from  no  conclusions,  which  his  exercise  theory  imposed.     Dr. 

*  HopkiDS  Mjs :  '*  The  law  oould  not  be  fulfilled  bj  Jesus  Christ,  without  his 
nfferiiig  the  penalty  of  it,  and  obeying  it  perfaotly"..  "  Atonement  consists  in  f\il- 
flUing  the  penal  part  of  the  law  by  sv^ering^  to  provide  the  way  for  ^arcZon- only ; 
while  merUorioui  obedience  is  such  conformity  to  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law  as 
procures  poeitive  rig?Ue€U9ne88*\  The  remission  of  sina^  he  a.«8ertp,.  would  be  **  a 
very  p«rtaal  redemption  ^ ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  Christ  should  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  law  for  man,  and  in  his  stead,  that  by  his  perfect  and  meritorious 
obedience  he  might  honor  the  law  in  the  preceptive  parts  of  it,  and  obtain  all  the 
positive  favors  and  benefits  which  were  needed  ".  "  When  a  sinner  is  justified  he 
a  pardoned  on  account  of  the  akmementy  Aud  accepted  as  a  just  one,  on  account  of 
the  meriioricue  obedience  of  his  substitute"  (System,  i,  pp.  468,  198-9,  etc.).  Em* 
monji^  on  the  contrary,  was  averse  to  the  phrase — "  the  merits  of  Christ" 
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Spring,  of  Newbarjport,  and  meet  of  the  older  New  England 
divines  here  parted  company  with  him*  ;  bnt  he  stack  to  his 
thesis  (tl)e  title  of  one  of  his  sermons) — Holy  Obedience  the 
Only  Title  to  Eternal  Life — not  because  obedience  "  merits" 
life,  for  the  creature  cannot  merit  anything  of  the  Creator,  but 
because  it  makes  us  ''  worthy  of  approbation  " ;  it  is  a  ^'  re- 
ward of  grace".  There  is  an  *^  essential  difference"',  he  says, 
"  between  the  ground  of  God's  justifying  [pardoning]  men, 
and  tlie  ground  on  which  he  rewards  with  eternal  life". 
*'  He  forgives  them  solely  on  the  ground  of  Chriefsaionementf 
but  he  rewai'ds  them  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  good  toorke'^. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  "  not  only  an  error,  but  a  palpable 
absurdity".  And,  on  his  exercise  theory,  it  is  so.  For,  if  all 
that  is  moral,  all  that  is  the  subject  of  moral  judgments,  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  penalty,  is  in  individual  volitions,  and  in 
these  alone,  then  it  w  a  '^palpable  absurdity"  to  say  that 
Christ's  merits  can  confer  on  other  beings  ^'a  title  to  eternal 
life".  In  logic,  '^  holy  obedience  is  the  only  title  to  eternal 
life".  He  is  right  in  saying  that  ^^  tliere  is  no  propriety  in 
using  the  term  merits  of  Chriei'\  This,  to  be  sure,  cuts  deep 
into  the  Christian  system ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  and  inexor- 
able logic  of  the  theory.  The  same  definitions  that  define 
away  original  sin  are  also  incompatible  with  the  proper  doc- 
trine of  justification.  Adam  and  Christ  stand  together.  K 
Adam's  sin  is  only  the  "  occasion"  of  our  sin,  then  is  Christ's 
righteousness  only  the  *' occasion"  of  our  righteousness.  If 
there  is  no  moral  nexus  in  the  one  case,  there  can  be  none  in 
the  other — on   the  *^  consistent "  exercise  theory.    Though 


*  la  ooDiwctioa  with  this  matter,  a  good  anecdota  is  told  in  the  Memoir  (p.  456) 
of  the  foUowing  "iaooniCy  magiiterial  and  patzooiziDg**  epistle,  sent  to  Pr.  Emmona 
''Mi^r  1st  Mj  dear  brother,  I  haTO  read  your  aermoa  on  the  Atooementi  and 
hare  wept  over  it.  Toon  afleotiosatelj,  A.  B.  C."  T6  which  he  at  onoe  replied : 
'  ICaj  3d.  Dear  rir,  I  bare  read  joar  letter,  and  laughed  at  it  Toon;  Naihl 
EmmoBSL^  The  divine  who  wrote  this  epistle  is  onderstood  to  be  Dr.  Griffio.  Wo 
are  asspred,  on  direct  anthoritj,  that  there  most  be  some  mistake  aboot  this  aneo- 
dola;  that  Dr.  EouDsona,  on  being  questioned  aboot  it,  said,  that  though  he receiTod 
ftom  Dr.  Griffin  a  letter  on  th»  snbjec^  he  did  not  replj  to  it  He  also  said  that 
the  amooQt  of  tho  letter  was  that  the  doctrine  of  his  (Emmons's)  sermon  on  the 
.Atonement  '^robbed  the  bcfierer  of  half 
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Emmons  sometimes  coDcedes  that  Cbrist^s  death  is  the  ^'  occa- 
sion" of  God's  granting  innumerable  favors  to  mankind,  yet, 
speaking  strictly,  he  says :  "  God  grants  regenerating  grace  to 
whom  he  pleases,  as  an  act  of  mere  sovereignty,  withont  any 
particnlar  respect  to  the  death  or  atonement  of  Christ".  Such 
a  statement  as  this,  in  connection  with  his  view  about  our 
*^  being  rewarded  solely  on  the  ground  of  good  works",  is  a 
sad  illostration  of  the  power  of  an  unbending  logic,  when  based 
upon  a  partial  theory.  It  emphatically  indicates,  that  Christ 
has  not  that  central  and  comprehensive  position  in  this  theo- 
retic scheme,  which  he  has  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  believers.  We  eay,  in  the  theoretic  scheme^  because 
we  would  not  for  an  instant  imply  that  Emmons  did  not  fully 
believe  all  that  the  Scriptures  assert  about  Christ  But  his  the- 
ory obliged  him  to  assign  to  Christ  only  the  position  of  remov- 
ing the  obstacle  to  forgiveness,  and  then  to  let  a  mere  moral 
system  (the  exercises,  as  containing  all  that  is  moral)  run  on  its 
own  course — having  indeed  respect  to  Christ,  as,  in  the  divine 
decree,  the  occasion  of  blessings,  but  not  as  their  meritorious 
source  and  ground.  The  matter  lay  in  his  mind  thus :  the 
sinner  must  first  get  through  with  the  decree  of  election,  and 
then  he  may  trust  in  Christ  Thus  in  his  compendious  state, 
ment  of  his  own  views,  we  read  (Memoir,  p.  438) :  "  That  sin- 
ners roust  exercise  unconditional  submission  to  God  hefore 
they  can  exercise  faith  in  Christ ".  Love  and  repentance  both 
come  before  faith  in  Christ  (Memoir,  pp.  366-7).  In  his  dread 
of  Antinomianism,  he  ran  into  the  counter  extreme.  As  his 
exercises  lacked  a  psychology,  so  was  his  theology  deficient  in 
its  Christology. 

The  two  other  points  that  characterize  the  system  of  Em- 
mons, he  shares  with  the  body  of  the  old  Hopkinsians,  as 
they  are  usually  interpreted,  viz.  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  unconditional  submis- 
sion, in  the  form  of  a  willingness  to  be  lost  (damned),  is 
the  fitting  test  of  regeneration.  As  the  divine  agency  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  all  events  and  acts,  so  is  the  divine  glory 
the  final  cause  or  end  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ultimate  reason 
for  the  existence  of  sin  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  manifest  the 
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foil  dedaratiTe  glorr  of  the  Most  Wigh  :  ds  is  in  this  sense  the 
necesBftrr  means  of  tlie  greatest  good.  And  if  that  dirine  glovr 
demands  our  ererlasting  condemnation*  we  must  be  snbmis- 
nre  to  it :  if  need  be,  ire  onght  to  lie  willing  lo  be  condemned 
foreTer.  And  thus  Emmons  did  not  ialter  or  warer  in  his 
lo^c  He  was  thoronghlr  oonsastent  with  his  fhndamental 
aasnmptions  in  all  their  dednctions.  In  e.jk*Iost  for  his  position 
about  sin  as  the  necesBarr  *-  means  "*  of  the  great^^t  good,  it  is 
cnng^ested^  that  bj  ~  means  ^  he  on^j  means  **  occasion  "^ 
(Memoir,  p.  4kOi\  Birt  the  word  "  occasion  *  seems  tc«o  in- 
definite to  express  his  accurate  meaning.  Though  he  did  not 
assert  that  sin  is  the  direct  means  c»f  soyL  in  :is  own  natnre 
(it  coTald  not  be  this,  since  i:  is  eKentaallj  eTiI  u  jet  he  cer- 
tun]T  did  m&intain  that  i:  is  neoeasarr  to  ihe  foil  manifesta- 
tion  of  the  irlorr  of  God — so  Deicasarr.  that  Gi>d  created  it  for 
this  €Qd.  His  plain  pc«:non  isi.  **  thai  there  is  the  same  kind- 
if  nvM  the  same  desree  of  neeessiiT  in  ie  dixine  mind,  to  ere, 
ate  sinfal,  as  to  cjiea:e  holv  beings" :  iha:  -  all  the  goodness  of 
G\>i  in  all  its  branches  coald  not  ha^e  beei::  disr-lsTei  if  na- 
tnral  and  ?^>na7  evi]  had  s:«t  exi^M~:  and  again.  *-i:  God 
mtwmt  to  dxsplaj  ail  his  gvxydn^s  in  c:«*socu  he  wjg  obliged 
to  brinff  into  bei^^i:  v^Wecs  nro^i  which  he  tlIc^i  disr^-av  both 
his  Tijstice  and  ine»vT'^  »:t,  iM *.  D:i»  tie  ircefnite  word 
•"•  i>c^«s}i>n"'  exfT««:  the  snm  of  ihes^e  scarecwc:?  I  X >r  is  this 
all.  fi>r  he  even  c«>es  sc*  fir  Ei  his  i-ferec«s  as  ro  sit  :t.  ST4\ 
that  thonch  ^en  an?  bocni  tc*  r^^rer:  -rcihelr  .-^wr  ^ninalitr, 
vei*  ••  «:1^e»  all  their  icsfi:!  «r»nia«  elst  r^e  ascrir^S  to  God, 
whx>  KM\iain<\i  it  ^>r  his  owri  iv.VT.  aad  wh.'s^  Je«:-?v  was  con- 
eorne^i  in  :t*  rl^*  vjw  *«».'  ^<aA"s%  7^  r«#  a.-*-^  :.i^  awt  m?  a^ion 
%v*  Hyr%t  ;iiXvi^cv.Kv",  He  i:l3SC7a»s ::  by  i>e  ^case  :f  Jceeph's 
br^thrdn,  who.  whea  thej  s*w  ibe  ir»i  Aw^nr-ijhed  bj  the 
^.•Hn^  %^f  thoir  bro5h^»  "  o>£!rd  rroc  hire  :^«c  sccrj  for  this^ 
wishout  b<^j»4:  ^"WTT  ft\r  itvviV  <vci^r4"'.  «cl     This  is  snrelv 

«utSote»(k  ivMxIic::*  arid  it  $Jvi^«^  tha:  1*  ^•^>x'i  hari>  have 

*       «  • 

i»e\l  ihi^  twa\  •*vVv*«o>i:'^  ^.^  e.x^>fwi^  h»  i>wn  r^^siioa  in  its 
rt^l  ^itMs.  5s\  tvw  fts^  tv.^  the  **  w:r-:rjr?<«»  -o  r^c  iasuned '',  as 
th«  jxixr**o  r^u».      Hti»  c;%:  roc*  wi^  ar\fr  toCnL  w*1Ij  mean,  or 
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say,  "damned^;  be  only  said,  "lost'' — a  milder  word,  ot  the 
same  import.  This  theory  is  also  resolved  by  his  defenders 
into  the  general  dnty  of  submission  (the  caption  under  which 
the  Memoir  discussed  it,  is,  "  Harmony  of  Disinterested  Sub* 
mission  to  with  Love  to  Self").  Very  true — it  is  submission ; 
but  it  is  submission,  not  in  a  general,  but  in  a  very  definite 
and  peculiar  form — at  war  with  the  primary  instinct  of  self- 
love,  as  well  as  with  the  benevolence  and  grace  of  the  Gospel. 
God  never  demanded  of  any  creature  to  be  willing  to  be  lost 
And  no  ingenuity  of  deduction  can  warrant  such  a  terrible 
questioning  and  torture  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  logical  rack,  and 
not  a  scriptural  test  The  most  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
theory  is  that  of  Emmons  himself  in  his  reply  to  Stuart  (Me- 
moir, pp.  397-400) ;  and  his  argument  shows,  that  he  included 
in  this  test,  not  only  the  willingness  to  suffer  pain,  but  also  the 
willingness  to  be  in  a  ^ftUure^^  state  of  ^'disobedience  and  re- 
bellion". And  this  settles  the  matter  as  far  as  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  the  Bible  are  concerned.  It  is  a  self-subversive 
and  revolting  test  of  a  regenerate  condition.  The  test  includes 
a  bribe ;  for,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  lost,  we  never  shall  be. 
And  this  fearful  test  is  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  combined 
efficiency  and  exercise  schemes. 

And  this  rigid  and  consistent  scheme  was  not  confined  to 
the  closet  of  the  student,  and  the  discussions  of  a  theological 
class,  but  it  was  enforced  as  the  measure  and  standard  of  re- 
ligions experience ;  it  was  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  new 
life.  Emmons  himself,  we  are  told,  '^  adopted  the  new  the- 
ology and  experienced  the  new  birth  at  one  and  the  same 
time"  (Memoir,  p.  37)  ;  and  the  disciples  were  as  the  master. 
In  this  too  he  was  a  faithful  exponent  of  some  New  England 
tendencies ;  the  most  abstruse  and  metaphysical  dogmas  have 
there  been  worked  into  the  heart  and  life,  as  no  where  else  in 
the  world.  The  abstractions  of  theological  systems  have  been 
the  turning-point  in  the  renewal  of  the  soul.  No  other  people 
ever  passed  through  such  a  process.  And  not  moi*e  than  one 
generation,  even  of  Kew  England  men  and  women,  could 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  searching  dogmas  of  Emmons.  They 
were  too  much  even  for  regenerate  human  nature,  as  yet  sane- 
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The  truth  is  —  as  our  whole  exposition  shows,  there  were 
in  Emmons  two  systems,  both  held  in  the  most  extreme  and 
logical  form.  Sir  Emerson  Tennant,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon, 
says,  that  in  the  chameleon  there  is  an  imperfect  sympathy 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  two  sets  of  nerves 
which  permeate  the  opposite  sides  of  its  frame.  One  side  may 
be  fast  asleep,  while  tiie  other  side  is  wide  awake ;  and  the 
poor  creatnre  cannot  make  them  act  together.  There  is  a  like 
imperfect  sympathy  between  the  efiSciency  scheme,  and  the 
exercise  theory,  of  Emmons.  They  are  not  organically  uni- 
fied. They  are  not  really  harmonized,  but  held  together,  not 
by  a  rational  idea,  but  by  the  force  of  will  —  his  own  will 
(subjectively),  and  the  will  of  God  (objectively).  Stat  pro 
ratione  voluntas.  His  conception  of  the  created  universe  is 
that  of  a  series  of  perfectly  distinct  events  and  exercises,  pro- 
dnced  at  every  instant  by  an  immediate,  divine  energy.  It  is 
an  atomic  naturalism  engrafted  upon  an  extreme  and  arbitrary 
supematuralism.  The  conception  of  anything  akin  to  a  real 
organism,  or  a  proper  development,  is  entirely  wanting.  The 
unity  of  the  race  is  not  a  real  historic  continuity,  but  an  arbi- 
trary divine  constitution.  And  then,  in  constructing  the  sys- 
tem, all  events  and  exercises  are,  in  effect,  parcelled  out,  doc- 
trinally,  under  the  two  rubrics  of  divine  and  creatnre  agency. 
One  set  of  doctrines  sets  forth  the  divine  agency  ;  another  set 
of  ^doctrines  sets  forth  the  human  activity.  And  both  cover, 
where  they  concur,  the  same  subject  matter,  which  is  at  one 
time  viewed  as  all  divine,  and  at  another  time  viewed  as  all 
human.  And  the  only  union  between  the  two,  which  Em- 
mons knows,  is  found  in  the  divine  e£Sciency  itself.  He  did 
all  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  keenness  could  do,  in  his  at- 
tempts at  mediation  on  this  basis.  But  his  mediations  are 
unreal,  formal,  and  abstract.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  sove- 
reignty tod  free  agency  are  reconciled,  by  saying,  that  Ood 
creates  the  volitions' free ;  Ood  is  defended  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  author  of  sin,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  that  ^'  sin  is 
one  thing",  and  ^  the  taking  place  of  sin"  quite  another  thing; 
though  Qod's  sovereignty  and  his  moral  government  are  said 
to  cover  equally  all  acts,  yet  so  sharp  a  distinction  is  made 
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between  them,  that  it  is  daizned,  Grod  as  a  sovereign  can 
create  a  moral  act,  which,  as  a  moral  governor,  he  is  bonnd 
to  panish.  By  assertiDg,  that  the  same  act  is,  in  one  aspect, 
*^  wholly  the  product  of  divine  energy*^,  and,  in  another  as- 
pect, **  wholly  the  act  of  the  creature"  (being  made  his), 
£mmons  seems  to  think,  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of 
dej>endence  and  free  agency — ^a  seeming  difficult  which 
rnns  through  the  whole  Bible''  (iv,  S71).  But  this  is  simply 
statement  and  distinction,  not  solution  or  reconciliation.  He 
confounds  clear,  abstract  distinctions  with  the  truth  itsel£  A 
definite,  intelligible  proposition  is  his  ideal — and  also  the 
reality.  As  if  theology*  like  mathematics,  were  a  science  of 
definitions  and  deductions !  But  in  such  a  system,  so  clear 
and  paradoxicaL  one  of  the  antagonistic  elements  must  get  the 
iip}XT  hand,  and  tl)e  other  be  subjected  with  a  strong  arm  ; 
one  must  be  the  rmlity,  and  tbe  other  an  iUusion.  And  there 
can  b«  no  qn«aion«  that  in  the  l<^cal  results  of  this  theory, 
lh<>  PMiliTT  )A  in  the  divine  agency^  and  that  the  alleged  fince- 
dom  and  }v^w«r  of  the  cjneatune  is  an  uni^  and  vanishing 
f^K'tt'^  in  the  Tictxmoos  and  iiresisDble  march  of  the  divine 
d^<ci>><<  Wt<Mion)  and  rosponsibiHrr  could  only  be  saved  by 
a  ivroJl  j^nuniKt  his  hypei^Oalvinistic  neoesssjianism :  by  a 
)vx'<'hH^y;T«  which  sl)onld  give  a  iml  human  snbstratmn  to 
lh<'  wdiu^n^  In  hi$  th^ovr  the  viJitica)  was  made  perfectly 
1>v<\  na^^ml  ability  «*«&  «(tnuned  to  ihe  ntmost  so  as  to  endure 
Om^  )Vi\^smt^  of  th>e  divine  ajponcr :  and  the  tenscai  between 
iW  <«^>M^cv  ax>d  th^  «xieraj««^  bcmme  so  intetise.  ihat  the 
l>oi>N  «na)M  ^«iYtd«r  AT(4)  ^lanied  ofmsjiasiy.  Hv  dc^prnM  of  divine 
^oi<M>cv  wwk  loA  w^ixh  hjnftsell  imi  'h»  cohica!  snd  vdlustaiy 
<^\t4viRa(«  ^>09!tl  iNa  l^ic^  w:ay  ^oksng,  xmdfir  a&ber  aaiffikea. 
Aifrt)  W  l^^yvwlf  Aftnd^  aiirflne  in  X^^w  Finrlsna  tbmkfy.  to 
f4^N«-  ^  ^  ;Km  a  fft^Na  main  <riKn  d«^  and  say.  when  he  staempia 
ii\M^vwi^)^'^4<«r  -  ^t^  K  whm  he  josmapis  i;o  snalr^  K-th  the 
Ax  ii^  )fl^t«^M^'  «i^  >iiamM  :fi^M^An;  a^hsnlmtv.  If  3^  feat 
VH^i^M  W  yi(«<fip<mie4.  Jl  w«i  in  ihe  "tray  h^  jaaenipifed  k.  If 
IM^  K^y*  ^lc4dK»  V"  )i/k)4  xh^  4tts(inor  rfiVrmism.  ihm  iK  ihal 
^  %-<S|i|  vdt  xM  iM^  Wn  4vk  >a]V  7/^^thff:-  wiih  tiie  «senoe  ^  Ar- 
iMmmi'W^  liKaft  ii^^ihait  «beit3»Q  ^  vism  is  4teoUiic»{y  «uBim 
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gentj  it  can  onlj  be  by  exaggerating  Calvinism  into  the 
position,  that  the  divine  will  creates  the  human  exercises. 
Calvinism  must  be  exalted  into  hyper-Calvinism,  or  else  the 
exercises  will  land  ns  in  an  entirely  different  system. 

This  wonld  be  made  still  more  evident,  if  we  could  follow 
out  the  system  of  Emmons,  in  its  influence  on  subsequent 
speculations.  Our  discussion  has  already  been  so  protracted, 
tliat  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  general  and  brief  state- 
ments. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  deference  to  his  ethics  and  exercises, 
he  parted  company  with  certain  traditional  dogmas,  inwrought 
into  the  Calvinistic  bodies  of  divinity — viz.,  imputation,  the 
covenants,  original  sin  and  hereditary  depravity  (including 
the  organic  and  moral  unity  of  the  race),  and  justification 
under  the  relation  of  conferring  a  title  to  eternal  life.  !Now, 
it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  these  doctrines,  thus  excluded 
(shearing  them  off  as  '^  fag-ends"),  are  for  the  most  part  the 
very  doctrines  by  which  historical  Calvinism  has  endeavored  * 
to  mitigate  or  avoid  the  pressure  and  logical  conclusions  from 
the  strictest  theory  of  divine  sovereignty  —  so  that  the  pro- 
cedures of  Ood  in  respect  to  sin  and  salvation  should  not  seem 
to  be  the  acts  of  arbitrary  sovereignty,  but  the  regulated  and 
ordered  course  of  a  moral  system,  intended  for  the  whole  race. 
These  doctrines  are  the  ones  by  which  the  awe-inspiring  de- 
cree (horribile  decretum  —  in  Calvin's  sense,  not  ^^  horrible  " 
but  fearful)  was  relieved  from  the  stigma,  that  it  made  Ood 
the  author  of  sin,  and,  in  an  equally  arbitrary  way,  of  re- 
demption. But  Emmons's  ''  exercises"  compelled  him  to  re- 
ject all  imputations  and  covenants.  Strictly  taken,  they  left  no 
place  for  any  other  than  a  merely  moral  or  legal  system  — 
unless  the  divine  sovereignty  were  enforced  with  redoubled 
emphasis.  Being  a  Calvinist,  he  chose  the  latter  course ;  and 
hence,  of  all  Calvinists  he  is  most  strenuous  about  predestina- 
tion, election,  reprobation,  and  the  affiliated  doctrines.  In 
short,  he  made  his  exercises  Calvinistic  only  by  the  violent 
process  of  representing  them  as  the  product  of  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Most  High.  He  retained  of  Calvinism  chiefly 
that  doctrine  which  is  most  easily  perverted,  and  represented 
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it  in  the  form  most  liable  to  perversion.    Snch  was  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  old  Calvinism. 

Bat  this  ^  giant,  with  a  hnndrcd  athletes  in  his  train",  as 
the  Memoir  strikingly  describes  him,  also  produced  a  decided 
effect  npon  the  old  Hopkinsian  school ;  he  rent  it  in  twain, 
into  the  men  of  Taste,  and  the  men  of  Exercises  (all  mighty 
men) ;  and  this  provincial  phraseology  denotes  an  important 
distinction.  The  larger  part  of  the  Hopkinsians  were  not 
ready  to  sanction  the  position,  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  Exer- 
cises, in  Emmons's  sense,  that  is,  in  Volitions  (volition  with  him 
including  the  affections,  and  being  equivalent  to  heart).  They 
distinguished  between  heart  and  will,  feeling  and  action,  the 
ground  or  source  of  the  exercises,  and  the  exercises  themselves* 
They  held,  with  Edwards,  that  there  is  a  *  principle '  or  '  foun- 
dation '  for  the  exercises  or  volitions,  and  that  this  '  taste '  or 
'  principle '  is  the  real  seat  of  moral  character.  They  had  a 
better  psychology  than  Emmons.  Here  stood  Burton,  to  whom 
^  we  have  already  referred.*  And  this  too  was  the  ground  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover,  who  receded  from  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  the  school,  in  proportion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  theology.  It  was  a 
kind  providence  for  the  New  England  churches,  that  when 
the  violent  abstractions  of 'efficiency'  and  *  exercises ' 'were 
waging  such  warfare,  and  leading  to  such  results,  a  man  like 
Dr.  Woods  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  seminary 
at  Andover.  He  is  emphatically  the  *  judicious'  divine  of  tlie 
later  New  England  theology.  He  educated  a  generation  of 
preachers,  who  had  neither  crotchets  nor  airy  whims.  And 
Moses  Stuart,  too,  with  all  his  versatility,  became  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  churches,  by  training  their  preachers  in  the  more 

*  One  of  the  ablest  of  these  Ttste  men  wm  Judge  Nathaniel  Niles  of  YermoDt; 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  rival  of  Dr.  Burton  in  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  Taste  school.  How  etronglj  the  men  of  this  stamp  were  opposed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Emmons  school  is  seen  in  an  acute  pamphlet,  now  little  known, 
entitled:  ''  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  who  received  his  Theological  Education  under 
the  Instiuction  of  Dr.  Emmons,  concerning  the  Doctrine  which  teaches  that  Im- 
penitent Sinners  have  Natural  Power  to  make  themselves  New  Hearts.  By  Na- 
thaniel Nilesi  AJI."*    Windior,  1809.    It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  this 
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thorough  stady  of  the  whole  truth,  as  revealed  with  open  face 
in  the  inspired  Word. 

Bat  the  extreme  positions  which  Emmons  deduced  irom 
both  his  Efficiency  and  Exercise  schemes  led  to  a  more  radical 
dissent  and  reaction.  As  we  have  seen,  his  '^  consistent  Cal- 
vinism" emerged  in  the  three  dogmas — that  sin  is  the  product 
of  the  divine  efficiency,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  full  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  glory,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  this 
glory,  men  should  be  willing  to  be  ^Most".  On  the  other 
hand,  his  exercise  scheme  led  to  the  inferences,  that  all  that 
is  moral  is  in  volitions  (excluding  original  sin),  and  that  man 
has  natural  ability  to  repent,  etc  But  this  natural  ability,  as 
we  have  stated,  still  needed  to  be  backed  up  by  a  soul  —  and 
these  volitions  cried  out  for  a  real  human  nature  as  a  sub- 
stratum. The  peculiarity  of  the  reaction  that  ensued  (chiefly 
in  the  New  Haven  school)  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
introduction  of  such  a  psychology,  giving  to  the  exercises  a 
living  source  and  centre — and,  then,  in  arraying  the  exercise 
scheme  against  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  efficiency.  The 
Connecticut  divines  as  a  whole  never  favored  the  tendency 
represented  by  Emmons ;  Bellamy,  Smalley,  and  Dwight  op- 
posed it,  and  Dr.  Taylor  brought  the  discussion,  in  the  sharpest 
way,  to  direct  issues.  He  adopted  the  exercise  scheme,  so  far 
as  it  asserted  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  acts  of  the  will,  de- 
fined natural  ability  as  implying  full  '*  power  to  the  contrary", 
and  made  self-love  to  be  the  germinant  principle  of  ethics. 
He  not  only  reinstated  the  human  soul  in  its  native  rights 
(reuniting  the  dispersed  exercises,  the  diixspoTa^  in  a  living, 
personal  centre),  but  he  also  affirmed,  with  the  Taste  men,  the 
existence  of  susceptibilities,  tendencies,  dispositions,  antecedent 
to  voluntary  action.  But  as  he  also  held  that  all  that  is  moral 
is  in  voluntary  action,  he  of  course  said,  that  these  tendencies 
and  dispositions  have  no  moral  character ;  and  here  he  left 
the  Taste  men.  This  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  old 
exercise  scheme.  He  could,  and  must,  now  say  what  the  old 
Hopkinsians  never  did,  or  could,  say — that  a  complete  human 
nature  exists  for  a  time,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  the  descendants 
of  Adam,  in  a  neutral  moral  state.    This  was  the  very  posi- 
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X:on  which  the  old  Hopkinsians.  Emmons  incln'iJed.  vere  al- 
wajs  snriTing  to  a^oid.  as  ntteriT  incon^siaien:  with  the  £:l*lical 
representation  of  the  effects  of  the  Adamic  transgreasion.  So. 
too,  he  bronght  hss  theorr  of  the  will,  as  esgentiailj  the  p^wer 
of  cc^ntrarr  choice,  tj  bear  a^airast  the  dosma.  that  God  creates 
free  TOiitiosSb  His  Scotch  j^ychoiogr  dexacdeij  a  M^ise,  as  it 
were,  in  the  direct  diTine  azeacr.  5*5  as  to  zWe  the  faculnes  of 
the  soriL  a  chance  to  work  oat  the  voi::ion — intelJec:.  feelings, 
and  will  preceding  the  first  moral  choice.  The  volinon  no 
lonaer  came  thpz-nzh  the  will  r.f  God  alone,  bnt  als^>  thron^h 
the  agency  of  the  human  pc»wers  coming  to  the  pylnt  of  deci- 
sion. And  as  he  made  seli'love  the  5t>rine  of  all  voiuntarv 
acr!oa.  and  happiness  its  end,  so  t'>5  he  mightily  opp-^sed  the 
incnlcation  of  a  willinffnese  to  be  damned :  f>r  in  his  view 
this  implie<l  the  annoUIng  of  the  primary  instinct  of  hcman 
natnre.  Xor  c<:»nld  he  consistently  hold  :o  the  Hor^kinsian 
theodicy,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  gOi]Kl : 
he  levelled  against  it,  not  only  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law 
and  the  prescriptions  of  the  moral  sense,  bat  als«:».  and  chiedy, 
the  doctrine  of  natural  abilitv,  transformed  into  the  p«>wer  to 
the  c»?ntrarv.  He  formallv  denie<i  the  oM  thc^rv.  and  affirmed, 
that  sin  is  not  necesearv,  but  incidental  to  the  t>est  svstem : 
and  that  it  is  incidental,  because  a  free  agent,  having  the 
power  of  c«Dntrary  choice,  may  sin,  in  spite  of  Omnipotence. 
Thos  skilfullv  did  this  acute  theologian  brin;;  the  exercises  of 
the  Emmonsite  theology  to  bear  against  its  dogma  of  efficien- 
cy ;  he  used  its  left  hand  to  disable  its  right  hand.  He  tix»k 
the  attitude  of  fair  and  s^q^uare  antagonism  to  the  three  main 
positions  of  the  older  theory.  The  dogma  of  divine  efficiency 
he  confronted  with  the  the«?rv  of  human  efficiencv ;  disinte- 
rested  benevolence  in  the  form  of  a  willingness  to  be  damned 
he  opposeil  by  making  self-love  the  ro«?t  of  moral  action  ;  and, 
80  far  was  he  from  aasercino^  that  sin  is  necessarv  to  the  CTeat- 
est  good,  that  he  affirmed  that  it  was  better  accounted  for  by 
saying,  that  even  omnipotence  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  all 
siu  in  a  moral  sv^j^tem.  Thus  while  the  divine  will  is  the  con- 
Btructive  idea  of  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  one  system,  the  hu- 
man will,  moved  by  self-love^  is  the  constructive  idea  of  all  that 
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is  pecnliar  in  the  other  system.  The  antagonism  is  sharp  and 
complete  on  all  the  main  points.  The  attempt  in  each  scheme 
is  to  frame  a  system  on  the  idea  of  will — the  difference  being, 
that  in  the  old  school  an  omnipotent  divine  will,  and  in  the 
new  school  a  contingent  human  will,  is  the  prime  factor.  And 
the  result  of  the  whole  controversy  was  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  each  to  the  proposed  task.  Each  system  led  to  conolnsions 
at  war  with  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  experience,  and  this, 
too,  on  jnst  the  points  most  characteristic  of  the  respective 
theories.  The  one  could  not  free  God  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  cause  of  sin,  made  sin  necessary  to  the  declarative 
glory  of  the  Holy  One,  and  exacted  of  man  an  impossible 
test  of  regeneration,  at  once  unreal  and  full  of  torture  to  the 
souL  The  other  system  so  exalted  the  power  of  the  human 
will,  that  it  became,  in  the  power  to  the  contrary,  an  unreal 
abstraction ;  it  denied  the  ''  categorical  imperative"  of  duty, 
by  resolving  right  into  happiness ;  and  it  defended  the  divine 
permission  of  sin  by  limiting  the  divine  omnipotence.  Each 
was  strong  in  refuting,  neither  in  building  up.  Each  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  other  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  this  controversy,  took  the  only  consistent 
course,  and  did  not  aim  at  any  unreal  compromise.  He  never 
thought  of  representing  bis  system  as  identical  with  the  one 
he  was  opposing,  bating  a  difference  of  phraseology  or  em- 
phasis. He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  find  some  of 
the  germs  of  his  own  theory  in  the  minor  key  of  the  old 
school ;  but  he  did  not  intimate  that  they  habitually  sung  their 
tunes  on  this  key.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  way  in  which  an- 
tagonistic systems  are  developed  is  almost  always  jost  this — 
that  what  is  subordinate  in  the  one  become  supreme  in  its 
opposite.  The  change  of  relative  position  is  indeed  all ;  but 
then,  too,  it  is  quite  enough.  It  is  the  only  logical  attitude 
which  related  thoughts,  that  suggest  each  other,  can  assume 
even  in  opposite  systems.  The  contest  is  always  for  suprem- 
acy and  not  for  annihilation. 

Hence,  too,  it  is  possible  for  modem  Hopkinsians  to  quote 
many  a  passage  from  the  old  divines,  which  seems  to  favor 
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their  views,  while  it  is  still  troe  tliat  the  systenis  are  entirelj 
different  in  their  spirit,  methods,  resalts,  and  sympathies^ 
What  an  old-fashioned  Emmonsite  made  snpreme  in  the 
scheme  b  now  made  sabordinate ;  and  what  he  made  subor- 
dinate is  now  made  snpreme.  That  is  all.  The  impression 
made  bj  the  Memoir  of  Emmons  is,  that  he  held  to  exercises 
definitely,  and  to  the  divine  efficiency  indefinitely ;  the  im- 
p^ression  made  by  a  volume  of  Emmons's  sermons  is,  that  he 
held  to  both  definitely,  and  subjected  the  exercises  to  the 
efficiency.  His  propositions  about  Grod  bear  the  stamp  of 
inherent  life  and  reality ;  if  there  is  anything  essentially  nn- 
leal  in  his  system,  it  is  in  his  propositions  about  man.  He 
did  indeed  uphold  the  three  radicals  t  now  so-called)  of  the 
New  England  theology,  viz.  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  exer- 
cises^ that  ability  is  equal  to*  and  limitSy  obligati«>n  ;  he  held 
them,  but  he  held  them  in  check.  He  ^)enc  hu  tr?iLsome  and 
ihoQiehtful  U&  in  elaborating  a  system  co  show,  that  though 
God  s  aij^Hlcy  is  alwavs  creative,  yel  man  mav  sdll  be  free  ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  a  srstem  which  savs.  that  becaisse  man  is 
1E^^^  God  cannot  be  zhd  immediare  eiSoient  caiB«e  of  human 
Tv,>li:tvHu;.  Pie  old  sv^^tem  a£med.  :hac  God  cxeates  all 
tvea»  asid  ac^ ;  that  he  creased  Adam  hso^Iy :  tbu  be  creates 
stQxitixI  a>»s ;  that  sin  &&  the  oecea^ary  m^eons  of  the  greatest 
^vd :  that  we  tuoss  bie  wiuiag  ti>  b^  Lhsc  in  *?ruer  to  be  saved ; 
it  a!»iA  alSnii^  tS^at  tiiene  »  en>  ^vzI  '^ci.'ws.ceivabLe*  b<&«e  the  ex- 
«tc^:ws;  ^BuA  iW  exerases  are  ei^oter  wbrxlv  it^r  ^  wholly 
«a!fu:11 :  aand  tILat  b.vv  exieixoMS  ac«  ibt  <^v  tinie  :«»  esemal 
l!iifi\  Mv>iSeinft  llnN^^iastaaiaffUb  niecia^  tiiaa  Hjr>i  <»edir<»  fan ;  it 
«A«Vi>«^  iSkftS  he  iCB^M:f»  if^a^&iti  u  oec.:«.  :iias  &i:i  u  tbe  steoes- 
^ux-  T&^ijuw^  v.*;f  ite  jTi^McesQ  jr<?<^ :  :l  virtc-jes  sisit;:  w«  a::iBs<  be 
w£lr;iX!U:t  ^-"^  ^"^  ^»vc  ^  «^vo<c  :u>  v<  ^T^;  az:*i  r*  ar»e<aS73&s, 
1^  tikecv  »n«j^  IS^  a  «iH&I  aa>i  teafi£i»<ii«  i^ei&cv-  v-^12.00: 
tikM  tikii^  iwMkI  !»>  ^n  a  3»<a::rs^  33D^c«L  iCfi:<^^  aa»£  sfuas  is  ss  sot 
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latter,  is  to  affirm,  not  the  essence,  bnt  the  accidents,  of  the 
old  Hopkinsian  theology.  The  resemblance  is  verbal,  the 
difference  is  radical. 

The  theological  system  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  original  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  theolo- 
gical science  in  this  country.  His  biographer  has  led  us  to  love 
and  honor  more  than  ever  that  simple,  noble,  acute,  and  con. 
sistent  man.    He  spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in  the  unwea- 
ried search  for  divine  wisdom.     He  failed  in  constructing  a 
complete  system  of  truth,  because,  with  his  data  and  factors, 
it  was  a  sheer  impossibility.    With  Dr.  Pond,  we  may  say : 
''  Read  Emmons ;   by  all  means  read  Emmons" ;  but  so  read 
him  as  to  see,  that  neitlier  in  the  divine  efficiency,  nor  in  hu- 
man exercises,  neither  in  mere  sovereignty,  nor  in  mere  ethics, 
can  we  find  the  formative  or  central  principle  of  Christian 
theology  as  a  science.    For  the  one  leads  to  an  arbitrary  de- 
terminism on  the  divine  side ;    the  other  must  ascribe  an 
equally  arbitray  self-determining  power  to  man.    But  no  such 
abstractions,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  however  clearly 
stated,  and  no  definitions  based  on  them,  can  satisfy  the 
demand  for  a  system  of  theology,  at  once  Scriptural,  rational, 
and  conformed  to  Christian  experience.    Neither  is  theology 
to  be  sacrificed  to  anthropology,  nor  anthropology  to  theology. 
The  centre  of  Christian  divinity  is  not  in  God,  nor  in  man, 
but  in  the  Godman.   Christian  theology  is  essentially  a  Christ- 
ology,  centering  in  facts,  not  deduced  from  metaphysical  or 
ethical  abstractions.    Neither  God's  agency,  nor  man's  will, 
can  give  us  the  whole  system  ;  but,  as  Calvin  says,  *'  Christ  is 
the  mirror  in  whom  we  may  without  deception  contemplate 
our  own  election".    Above  the  strife  of  the  schools  rises  in 
serene  and  untroubled  majesty  the  radiant  form  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  embodiment  and  reconciliation  of  divinity  and  hu- 
manity. 
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Art  IL— the  AXTE-XICENE  TRIXTTARIAXISiT. 

Br  ProC  RoswzLL  D.  HircHCOCC 

The  Chcbch  or  the  First  Thsu  Cesttvos  ;  or,  X»tie€$  of  tke  Lk^  and 
Opinions  of  oom^  of  th^  3jrlf  FaiAen,  ititk  Specud  R^fertne€  to  the 
Doffrin^  of  the  Trinity;  iUu$t rating  it*  LiU  tn-i^in  and  Gradual 
Formation.  Br  Alt  ax  Laiuox.  D.D.  Boston:  Walker,  Wbe  &  Co., 
Xo.  245  Washiogton  street     lS6i>.    8to.    Pp.  853. 

[CoDdaded  from  ToL  lU,  p^v  526.] 

Tiirs  far  we  have  met  with  nothing  which  can  properlj 
be  called  speculation  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Trinitarianism  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  although  distinctly 
enough  pronounced,  is  certainly  not  that  of  scientific  theo- 
logians, but  rather,  and  only,  that  of  simple-minded  disciples, 
accepting  and  transmitting  without  question  the  traditional 
belief.  Hie  Trinitarianism  of  Irenieus  and  Hippolytus  is  es- 
sentially of  the  same  type ;  differing  by  no  spontaneous  im- 
pulse-, by  no  infusion  of  Platonism,  but  only  as  the  antagonism 
of  Ebionistic^  Gnostic^  and  Patripassdan  heresies  compelled  it 
to  differ.  Speculation  on  this  subject  as  likewise  on  that  of 
human  depravity,  began  with  the  Greek  Apologists  whose 
place,  chronologically,  is  between  the  two  groups,  whose  opin- 
ions wo  have  been  considering.  This  position  of  the  earliest 
speculative  Trinitarians,  thus  preceded  at  once  and  followed 
by  plain,  practicAl  believers  in  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ, 
riio\^-s  Ci>nclusively  that  tliere  was  a  catholic  fiaith  on  this 
subject,  indeivndont  entirely  c^f  the  Platonic  speculation,  ex- 
isting before  it,  and  therefore  able  to  survive  it.  Speculation, 
in»»ton*l  of  originating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  labored  only 
to  ilotino  it.  11  once  the  development  of  tliis  doctrine,  partly 
in  siniplo  ol>odienco  to  the  scientific  instinct  of  learned  be- 
Hovorh,  i>arlly  in  o|^jv>iition  to  divore  heresies  on  the  one  side 
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and  on  the  other,  between  which  the  steadily  matarin]^  confes- 
sion of  the  Church  steered  its  trinmphant  conrse.  The  steps 
taken  in  this  development,  from  the  earliest  speculations  of  the 
Greek  Apologists  in  regard  to  the  Logos,  till  the  consubstan- 
tialitj  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  was  affirmed  at  Kice,  we 
are  now  to  trace. 

We  begin,  of  course,  with  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  alike  in 
order  of  time,  and  in  importance,  of  the  Greek  Apologists 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  We  know  but  little  of 
his  history.  The  dates  assigned,  by  conjecture,  for  his  birth, 
range  from  89  to  118  a.d.  The  better  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
bom  not  far  from  the  year  100,  about  the  time  when  the  last 
of  the  Apostles  died.  Though  bom  in  Palestine,  at  Flavia 
Neapolis,  the  ancient  Samaritan  Shechem  or  Sychar,  he  was 
of  Greek  extraction,  and  underwent  the  literary  training  of  a 
Greek.  While  yet  a  Pagan,  he  thirsted  for  a  deeper  and 
better  knowledge  of  God  ;  and,  to  assuage  this  thirst,  betook 
himself  to  one  school  after  another  in  philosophy,  seeking  in- 
struction first  of  the  Stoics,  then  of  the  Peripatetics,  then  of 
the  Pythagoreans  and  last  of  all,  of  the  Platonists.  Here  he 
rested,  till  one  day  he  fell  in  with  a  stranger  of  venerable 
aspect,  whose  conversation  led  him  to  reflections  which  resulted 
in  his  becoming  a  Christian.  His  conversion  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  when  he  was  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  travelled  extensively  as 
a  sort  of  unordained  evangelist  and  champion  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, although  residing  usually  at  Some,  where  he  suflfered 
martyrdom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  166.  Of  the  writings 
which  bear  his  name,  the  most  important  are  the  three  about 
whose  genuineness  there  is  no  dispute.  These*  are :  The  First, 
or  larger,  Apology,  presented  in  138  or  139  a.d.  ;  the  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  published  some  years  later,  perhaps  about  146 
A.D. ;  and  the  Second,  or  shorter.  Apology,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  period  between  161  and  166  a.d.  Unfortunately, 
a  work  of  his  Agaimt  all  Heresies,  which  he  himself  makes 
mention  of  in  his  First  Apology  (§  26),  is  no  longer  extant. 
This,  with  another  lost  work  Against  Marcion^  would  probably 
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have  fbrnidhed  a  more  exact  and  satisfactory,  because  an  in- 
terior, exposition  of  his  doctrinal  opinions.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  especially,  might  in  that  case  have  stood  forth  in 
somewhat  bolder  outline  than  was  consistent  with  the  strictly 
apologetic  purpose  of  the  extant  treatises.  With  the  materials 
now  in  our  possession,  we  have  to  take  account  of  Justin's  theo- 
logy as  it  stands  opposed  to  Paganism  in  the  two  Apologies,  as 
it  stands  opposed  to  Judaism  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho. 
How  he  handled  the  Trinity  as  a  Christian  amongst  Christians, 
we  do  not  know ;  we  only  know  how  he  handled  it  in  the  face 
of  a  Pagan  Polytheism  on  one  side,  of  a  bald  Jewish  Mono- 
theism on  the  other. 

The  two  leading  allegations  of  the  Unitarians  in  regard  to 
Justin  are :  First,  that  his  Trinitarianism,  such  as  it  was,  was 
a  novelty,  at  variance  with  the  current  faith ;  and  second, 
that  it  differs  "  essentially"  from  the  Nicene  Trinitarianism. 
In  fine,  the  assertion  is,  that  we  have  in  Justin  Martyr  the 
crude  beginning  of  a  doctrine,  which,  in  the  progress  of  its 
development,  became  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  start. 

The  first  of  these  allegations  has  already  been  refuted,  quite 
sufficiently  perhaps,  by  the  passages  adduced  from  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  If  these  men,  whose  writings  "  still 
•shine  with  the  evening  red  of  the  Apostolic  day'',  were  not 
Trinitarians,  then  it  would  be  difiicult,  as  we  have  said  before, 
to  find  Trinitarians  anywhere  in  history.  But  what  is  the 
testimony  of  Justin  in  regard  to  the  theological  opinions  pre- 
valent in  his  day  ?  That  Humanitarianism  was  not  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Dialogue  tcith 
Tryphoj  §  48,  where  we  read :  "  There  are  wtne  of  our  race  * 
(that  is.  Christians)  who  acknowledge  him  to  be  Christ ;  yet 
maintain  that  he  was  a  man  bom  of  human  parents :  with 
whom  I  do  not  agree;  nor  should  I,  even  if  the  majority 
(rrAricrrof)  of  those  who  think  as  I  do  (that  is,  are  Christians) 
should  say  so.''  Here  we  have  not  only  a  decisive  repudiation 
of  Ebionism,  but  also  an  intimation  that  Justin's  opinion  of 

*  In  ^(e  of  the  propoted  tmendfttioB  of  Kabop  BqII»  ifuri^  yiroix  is  re- 
tained bj  Otto  nnd  ocher%  the  bctt  critict  of  our  d^,  •■  the  oon«cC  reading. 
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Christ,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  was  not  his  own  merely, 
bat  the  general  opinion  of  the  Church  in  his  time.  Other 
passages  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited,  bat  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  truth  is,  Justin  took  special  pains  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  his  opinions  were  not  those  of  himself  alone,  nor  of 
a  select  few,  but  of  the  mass  of  Christians.^  What  those 
opinions  were  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  other  allegation  of  crudity  has  more  to  be  said  in  just. 
ification  of  it.  Crudity,  certainly,  there  was.  It  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  Trinitarianism  of  Justin  Martyr  was  as  scien- 
tifically  mature  and  well  defined  as  that  of  Athanasius.  We 
hazard  no  such  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  we  admit-,  nay, 
we  insist  upon  it  as  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  whole  matter,  that,  in  the  sphere  of  science,  there  was  a 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  steadily  in  progress, 
from  the  time  the  Platonic  Fathers  first  began  to  speculate 
upon  the  subject,  till  the  final  statement  was  reached  at  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  But  while  thus  ad 
mitting  the  crudity  of  Justin's  statement  of  the  doctrine  in 
question,  as  compared  with  the  statement  of  Athanasius,  we 
must  deny  the  alleged  essential  diflference  between  them. 
Radically,  there  was  one  and  the  same  faith,  seeking  utterance 
in  scientific  forms  which  diflfer,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  the  sap- 
ling differs  from  the  full-grown  tree.  The  change  accomplished 
was  not  an  innovation,  but  a  growth. 

That  Justin  Martyr  was  a  believer  in  the  essential  Divinity 
of  Christ,  is  rendered  doubly  clear  by  what  we  know  of  the 
circumstances  which  conditioned  tbe  expression  of  his  sen- 
timents. It  was  one  of  the  offensive  singularities  charged 
npon  Christians  in  Justin's  day,  that  they  worshipped  a  cruci- 
fied man.  As  early  as  110  or  111  a.d.,  the  Roman  Governor  of 
Bithynia,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan, 
describing  the  new  religionists  then  numerous  in  the  Province, 
speaks  of  them  as  singing  hymns  responsively  to  Christ  as 
God.f    Not  that  he  had  ever  been  present  in  their  assemblies, 

*  See  the  Biahop  of  linooln^s  Justin  Martyr,  p.  60. 

f  "  Cannenqae  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dioere  secum  inyioem".    PUnii,  Lib    X, 
Epist  96  (97). 
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bat  this,  amoDgst  other  things,  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
Christiana  themselves.  It  does  not  avail  to  say,  as  has  been 
said  even  by  Miinter,*  that  Pliny  was  a  heathen,  and  conse- 
quently entertained  only  vague  and  low  notions  of  worship. 
It  is  evident  that  he  was  given  to  understand  that  worship, 
such  as  is  rendered  only  to  Grod,  was  rendered  to  Christ  Nor 
were  the  Bithynian  Christians  alone  in  this  worship.  Suae- 
bins  {Hist,  v,  2S)  tells  us  that,  "  Whatever  psalms  and  hymns 
were  written  by  the  brethren  from  the  beginning,  celebrate 
Christ  the  Word  of  God  by  asserting  his  Divinity".  Here 
certainly  we  have  not  mere  heathen  impression  or  inference, 
but  direct  Christian  testimony.  Thus,  from  the  beginning, 
there  was  the  highest  authority  for  the  heathen  understanding 
of  the  matter,  that  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  Christ.  And 
this  continued  to  be  the  heathen  understanding  of  the  matter, 
as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Justin.  He  admits  the 
worship  rendered  to  Christ,  worship  in  no  qualified  but  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  instead  of  condemning,  justifies  it,  on  the 
only  sufficient  ground  that  Christ  was  more  than  a  man. 
^  With  reason*^,  he  says,  ^  is  Christ  worshipped,  because  he  is 
the  Son  of  the  very  God^.f  And  again :  '^  It  was  not  the 
Father,  who  spake  to  Moses  and  the  other  Prophets,  as  the 
Jews  supposed,  but  the  Son,  who,  because  he  is  the  Word,  and 
the  First-bom  of  God,  is  also  God*\:(  It  matters  not  that  Justin, 
as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  was  a  Subordinationist,  assigning  to 
the  Son  a  second  and  lower  place  than  he  assigned  to  the 
Father.  The  subordination  of  which  he  conceived,  however 
falsely,  was  at  any  rate  not  that  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
According  to  the  passages  just  cited,  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God^  and  God,  in  that  high  sense  which  warrants  the  render- 
ing of  the  highest  Divine  worship.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  anything  lower  than  the  very  loftiest  adoration.    This  fact 

♦Manter's  Df^gmeng^achichk^  Gottiiig«ix  1802,  roL  i,  pp.  36S-9. 

f  lid*  axrov  rtjv  'jvru^  Beov.  ApoL  1.  §  13.  See  alao  Ap*?L  1.  §  22l  where 
Chnrt  is  Mid  to  be  the  Son  q£  God  in  a  senae  altogether  peculiar  \,i^'ui\ ;  ApoL 
2.  §  6L  where  it  a  sui  xtM  he  alone  is  property  («rytwvi  called  Gods  Son ;  and 
Dtai  aim  Ti-y^Kona^  §  3*5.  where  Chii^t  is  called  God.  the  Kiag  of  gicrr,  and  tLe 
Lecdof  hoeca. 

t  Ap^>:.  1.  §  W. 
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of  Divine  worship  rendered  to  Christ  rests  firmlj  upon  a  basis 
of  its  own,  and  is  not  to  be  invalidated  by  any  theory  of  sab- 
ordination,  which  Justin  may  be  found  to  have  entertained. 
The  worship  thus  rendered  may  be  pronounced  logically  in- 
consistent with  snch  a  theory,  but  the  worship  itself  must  not 
on  that  account  be  denied. 

Justin  also  teaches  with  equal  explicitness,  that  Christ  is 
one  of  Three  Divine  Persons.  That  he  conceived  of  these 
Three  Persons  as  eternally  Persons,  immanent  in  the  Godhead, 
we  do  not  affirm.  Nor  need  it  be  affirmed  in  order  to  make 
out  his  Trinitarianism.  Whatever  may  have  been,  in  Justin's 
opinion,  the  date  of  the  hypostatical  development,  whether  in 
eternity  or  only  in  time,  if  only  the  Second  and  lliird  Persons 
had  an  eternal  preexistence  as  attributes  or  powers  of  God, 
and,  when  developed  as  hypostases,  were  the  Second  and  Third 
Persons  in  the  Trinity,  entitled  to  worship  because  separated 
by  an  immeasurable  distance  from  all  mere  creatures  of  God, 
then  Justin  was  a  Trinitarian.  This  economic  Ti*inity,  de- 
veloped, so  far  at  least  as  the  Second  Person  is  concerned,  just 
before  and  in  order  to  creation,  is  none  the  less  a  real  Trinity^ 
to  be  Divinely  adored.  It  may  be  conceded  that  an  imman- 
ent Trinity,  such  as  was  subsequently  affirmed,  is  logically  re- 
quired as  a  basis  for  the  economic  Trinity,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  recognition  of  this  logical  antecedent 
is  indispensable  to  a  genuine  worship  of  God  as  Triune.  If 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  from  eternity,  even  though  the  Son 
and  Spirit  were  at  first  only  attributes  of  God,  there  is  still 
ft  real  Trinity,  and  the  man  who  holds  to  it  must  be  accounted 
a  Trinitarian.  Such  a  Trinitarian  was  Justin  Martyr.  In  the 
First  Apology^  §  61,  he  speaks  of  the  Trinitarian  Formula  as 
employed  in  Baptism  ;  in  §  65,  as  employed  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist ;  and  in  §  67,  as  employed  by  Christians  at 
their  ordinary  meals.  In  three  other  places  in  the  same 
Apology^  §§  6,  IS,  and  60,  rebutting  the  heathen  charge  of 
Atheism,  he  enumerates  the  objects  of  Christian  worship : 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  In  §§  13  and  60,  it  is  true,  the  Son 
and  Spirit  are  spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  the  Father,  hold- 
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ing  the  second  and  third  place ;  *  and  in  §  6,  the  Angelic 
Host  are  also  mentioned  along  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
and  the  Prophetic  Spirit.  But  as  to  §§  13  and  60,  this  idea  of 
subordination,  it  is  evident,  did  not  hinder  Justin  from  think- 
ing himself  a  Trinitarian.  Nor  should  it  have  that  effect 
upon  us,  since  the  subordination,  as  already  suggested,  and  as 
we  propose  to  show  more  fully  in  the  sequel,  was  so  mani- 
festly not  that  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  The  mention  of 
the  Angelic  Host  in  §  6,  presents  a  more  serious  difficulty,  and 
has  given  rise  to  not  a  little  discussion.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  amend  the  reading,  substituting  (rrparrfySv  for  arpar&v^ 
so  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  shall  be  :  ^'  Him  the  Father, 
and  his  Son,  Leader  of  the  Angels,  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit, 
we  worship  and  adore".  This  failing  of  acceptance,  dif- 
ferent renderings  of  the  passage  have  been  proposed ;  one, 
making  Christ  the  teacher  of  men  and  angels ;  another,  fa- 
vored by  Bishop  Bull,t  making  angels  one  of  the  subjects 
in  regard  to  which  Christ  had  instructed  men.  Bellarmin 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,^  are  of  course  tena- 
cious both  of  the  old  reading  and  the  old  rendering,  by 
which  Justin  is  made  to  teach  the  worship  of  angels ;  while 
Protestants  generally  have  been  equally  strenuous  in  resisting 
this  interpretation.§  But  several  eminent  Protestant  critics  of 
recent  date,  such  as  Xeander,  Semisch,  and  Otto,  have  sided 
with  Bellarmin,  admitting  that  Justin  does  really  teach  the 
worship  of  angels.]  In  the  Oxford  Translation,  lately  issued, 
the  passage  is  rendered  :  '^  Both  Him,  and  his  Son  who  came 
from  Him,  and  taught  us  these  truths,  and  the  host  of  the  other 
good  angels  who  follow  and  imitate  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Prophecy,  we  reverence  and  worship".  So  be  it.  The  Trini- 
tarianism  of  Justin  is  not  thereby  impeached.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  Justin  entertained  any  idea  of  a  Qnatemity  of 
Persons,  while  in  so  many  other  passages,  not  thus  disfigured 
by  his  Angelology,  there  is  the  clearest  recognition  orthe  tra- 

*  For  ih«  ftubordiQAtion  of  the  Logos,  we  aim  Aj^m.  2,  §  13. 

f  I^finfio  f\d,  A'lV,  2:4:8.  %  ^^l«r  is  an  exceptioo.  g  As,  quite 

roooQtlf ,  tho  BUhop  of  Lincoln,  and  OheraUier.  |  Or,  at  least,  as  Semisdi 

•dmlti^  a  oertaia  homage  paid  to  ihem. 
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ditional  Christian  Trinitj.  ITor  does  it  militate  in  the  least 
against  the  orthodoxy  of  Justin,  that  in  §§  65,  68,  and  93  o^ 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  he  mentions  only  God  and  Christ 
as  objects  of  worship.  In  controverting  the  bald  Jewish 
Monotheism  of  Trypho,  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
to  vindicate  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  without  calling  attention, 
as  in  the  Jpirst  Apdogy^  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead. 
The  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  word  God  could  pro- 
perly be  applied,  in  its  highest  sense  of  course,  to  any  other 
than  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question,  brought  to  its  trial  in  discussing  the 
essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  would  necessarily  lead  in  the  end 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  Trinity  as  proclaimed 
in  the  Fvrst  Apology.* 

But  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  Justin,  it  remains 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  thus  witnessed, 
was  the  Trinity,  not  of  immanence,  but  only  of  economy. 
The  Second  and  Third  Persons  had  no  eternal  existence  as 
Persons,  but  only  as^  attributes,  becoming  Persons  in  order  to 
the  administration  of  the  Divine  economy  of  creation  and 
redemption.  Such  a  Trinity  is  of  course  not  permanently 
tenable.  Either  it  must  be  relinquished  in  the  progress  of 
theological  science,  or  be  underlaid  and  supported  by  the 
deeper  view  of  Three  Persons  eternally  immanent  in  the  God- 
head. The  economic  Trinity  must  either  drop  from  the  tree  as 
withered  fruit,  or  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  immanent 
Trinity.  Which  of  these  two  issues  Justin  would  have  reached, 
had  he  been  pushed  to  an  issue,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  The 
whole  spirit  of  his  system  favors  the  assumption,  that  he 
would  have  moved  along,  as  the  Church  herself  did,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  as  propounded  by  Origen, 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  as  affirmed  at  Nice,  not  to  say  also  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  consubstantiality  of  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  with 

*  See  Dial  e.  Try,  %  63,  where  it  is  said  that  Gen.  iii,  22,  "  The  man  is  become 
ts  one  of  tw^,  proves  that  there  were  at  least  Two  Persons  in  the  oonference.  This 
point  must  first  be  carried. 
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the  Father,  as  affirmed  at  Confitantinople.  WLUe  the  phUo- 
aophy  of  a  Giriatian  <loctruie  m  imdergoiiig  discnagioiu  &  mau'd 
orthodox^  19  to  be  determined,  not  merely  hv  knowim;  the 
precise  point  at  which  he  is  toand^  bat  aliso  hj  obserying 
which  way  hia  face  ia  tnmeil,  and  in  what  direction  his  teet  are 
moymj^,  Joatin  Martyr  was  certainly  ijrthi^lox  in  that  he 
worsliipped  Christ  aa  Gro«i,  and  beiieye<I  in  (jrod  as  Triune.  In 
the  simplicity  of  hia  liaith  aa  a  Chriadan.  he  waa  aa  much  of  a 
Trinitarian  aa  Athanaaiaa  himaelf.  It  ia  only  in  hia  philoaophy 
of  the  Trini!:v  that  we  find  him  tailing  short  or  the  standard 
aabeeqnently  set  ap.  For  this  deficiency,  so  eaaily  explained, 
let  him  neither  be  chided  by  the  riper  orth«3<ioxy  of  our  day, 
nor  claimed  by  Anti*Trinitariana  aa  a  brother  heretic.  He 
waa  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  conyerted  Platonist,  seeking 
to  giye  proper  philosophic  expression  to  the  nniyersal  Christian 
belief  The  worship  rendered  to  Christ  by  his  Chorch  from 
the  beginnings  attested  of  coarse  his  Diyinity.  Bat  if  Diyine 
in  such  a  sense  aa  to  be  properly  worshipped,  then  he  moat 
haye  been  eternally  with  the  Father.  How  i  Justin's  answer 
waa,  he  moat  haye  been  with  the  Father  aa  his  Season,  or 
Logo&  A  distinct  personal  existence  with  the  Father,  had  not 
entered  Jostin's  thonghts.  It  was  only  as  an  attribate  of  God, 
that  he  eoald,  from  hia  philosophical  stand-point,  predicate 
eternity  of  the  worshipped  Christ.  Thia  ia  clearly  exprea^ 
in  many  places :  as^  for  example^  in  AfoL  2,  §  6,  addreesed  to 
the  heathen,  and  in  the  LialogTu  mth  Trypho^  §  ^%  addressed 
to  a  Jew,  where  the  participle  and  yerb  owuiv  and  vwijfv  are 
employed  to  set  torth  this  impersonal  connection.  Bat  the 
impersonal  was  destined  to  become  personal ;  the  attribute, 
an  hypostasis.  This  took  place  betbre  and  in  order  to  creation. 
He  that  had  always  been  with  the  Father  aa  an  attribate 
(ffw«^j,  waa  then  begotten  (ycvvwfAevo?)  as  a  Son.*  The  eter- 
nally immanent  Keason  was  then  prolaUd  ^Trpoi^Ajpf^cv),  or 
broaght  forth ;  and  it  ia  with  him  that  the  Father  conyersea 
(Tpo<ToiixA€ri.+  That  this  prolation,  or  begetting,  by  which  the 
immanent  Reason  became  transitive,  did  not  put  the  Second 
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Person  of  Justin's  economic  Trinity  down  upon  the  level  of 
the  creatures  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  assertion  so  often  re- 
peated, that  this  begetting  was  hefore  the  work  of  creation.^ 
This  begetting  was  not  of  necessity,  else  it  had  been  eternal ; 
but,  as  Justin  taught,  by  the  will  of  the  Father.f  The  Logos 
thus  begotten  was  distinct  from  the  Father ;  another  in  number, 
though  not  in  will,  for  he  never  did  or  said  anything  which 
the  Father  did  not  wish  him  to  do  or  say.:|:  Nor  does  the 
Father  suffer  any  loss  by  this  sending  forth  of  his  Logos.  As 
in  us,  reason  utters  itself  in  speech  without  suffering  diminu- 
tion,  as  fire  kindles  fire  without  being  lessened,  so  God  utters^ 
and  emits  his  Beason  without  ceasing  to  be  rational.§  It  was 
this  nttered  intelligence,  this  transitive  Logos  of  God,  that 
created  the  world,  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Moses,  and 
finally  was  miraculously  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  man 
Christ  Jesns.|  This  Logos  economy  was  for  all  men,  even  the 
heathen  participating  in  its  benefits.  Christ  is  the  First-bom 
of  God,  the  Word,  of  whom  the  whole  human  race  are  par- 
takers ;  such  men  as  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  Mnsonious,  who 
lived  according  to  reason,  having  been  Christians.  In  such 
men,  however,  the  Logos  was  present  only  as  a  seed  {<nrepfM 
rev  Adyov),  while  Christ  is  the  whole  Logos.^  While  Socrates, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  was  instracted  by  reason  (vTrd  XSyov,  with- 
out the  article),  amongst  the  Barbarians  (the  Jews)  the  Reason 
himself  took  form,  and  became  man,  and  was  called  Jesus 
Christ**  Christ  was  therefore  the  Son  of  God,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  his  miraculous  conception  as  a  man,  but  also  and 
more  especially,  because  of  his  antemundane  prolation  as  the 

*  Aa  in  DUd,  e.  7ky,  §  129,  ir(f6  iruvrwf  &nXC»^  ruv  KTiafidruv. 

t  IHaL  c   Try.  §  61.  X  Dial  c.  Try.  §g  66  and  129. 

g  Dial  e.  Try.  §§  61  and  128.  These  two  ideas  of  reason  and  discourse,  the  im- 
manent and  the  transitiye,  which  in  Latin  reqoire  the  two  words  raiio  and  oratia, 
or  aermo,  are  expressed  in  the  Greek  by  the  single  word  "koyoc, 

I  These  representations  were  made  both  to  heathens  and  Jews.  See  Apol.  li 
ggS,  59,  and  64;  andi>taZc.  Try.  §g  59,  76,  127,  and  128.  Somethnes  the 
Logos  is  represented  as  the  Creator,  sometimes  God  through  the  Logos. 

^  Apol  1,  g  46 ;  and  Apol  2,  g  8,  where  we  find  Justin's  doctrine  of  the 
Spermaiic  Logos. 

♦•  Apcl  1,  g  6. 
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transitive  Logos.  This  prolation  was  altogether  peculiar. 
What  Jostin  sajs  of  Mercury  as  the  word-messenger  of  God  * 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  is  simply  an  argumentum  ad  homu 
nem.  The  title  ''Son  of  God",  he  argues,  should  be  no 
scandal  to  a  Greek  who  believes  in  Hermes  as  a  son  of  2ieus. 
The  lofty  sense  put  upon  this  title  as  employed  by  Justin  in 
application  to  Christ,  is  everywhere  apparent  Even  as  a  man, 
this  Son  of  God  was  bom  as  no  other  man  ever  had  been.  As 
the  transitive  Logos,  he  not  only  preceded,  but  himself  created, 
all  creatures.  As  an  attribute  of  God,  he  was  as  eternal  as 
Qod  himselfl  Eternal  Sonship  is  not,  indeed,  affirmed,  but 
eternal  existence  is.  And  therefore,  according  to  Justin,  is 
Christ  legitimately  worshipped.  He  is  not  merely  the  Son  of 
God,  he  is  God.f  Not  God  in  the  Sabellian  sense  of  being 
merely  a  manifestation  of  God,  for  this  view,  which  some  had 
begun  to  entertain,  is  expressly  rejected  in  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  (§  128).  The  hypostatic  Logos,  Justin  says  again  and 
again,  is  other  than  the  Father,  distinct,  and  holding  the 
second  place ;  so  distinct,  that  the  illustration  taken  from  the 
sun  and  its  beams  must  be  discarded,  on  the  ground  that  the 
beams  have  no  separate  existence  of  their  own,  but  vanish 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  sun.  But  not  distinct  and 
second  in  the  Arian  sense,  since  the  Son  is  not  a  creature  of 
God ;  while  as  an  attribute,  there  was  never  a  time  when  he 
was  not  As  to  the  Humanitarian  heresy,  so  {at  was  Justin  from 
it,  that  he  fell  over  rather  into  the  Apollinarian  extreme 
of  denying  to  Christ  a  rational  human  soul.  Such  at  least  is 
the  apparent  sense  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Apology  (§  10), 
where  the  Person  of  Christ  is  made  to  consist  of  body.  Logos, 
and  animal  soul4  Very  much  less  is  said  of  the  Third  than 
of  the  Second  Person  in  this  economic  Trinity,  and  less  clearly 
said.    In  passages  already  referred  to,§  the  distinct  Personal- 

•  ApoL  1,  §  22,  Xoyov  rdv  Tropd  ^tov  dyyeXriKdv, 

t  Oedf  Qeov  vide  virupxuv,  Dial  c  Try.  §  12S. 

X  Kol  oufia  Kol  Xoyov  xal  irvxijv.  Neander  in  his  History  (Torrey^s  ed.  vo].  i, 
pi  635X  expresses  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  geouiDeoess  of  the  passage ;  but  in 
bis  Dogmmgeschichie^  posthumously  published,  the  doubt  appears  to  be  lessened. 
Otto  and  Semisch  consider  the  passage  genuine. 

8  ^M  1,  §§  6, 13,  and  60. 
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itj  of  the  Spirit  is  taught  with  sufficient  clearness ;  nor  is  it 
jnst  to  say,  that  there  are  any  other  passages,  in  which,  if 
fairly  interpreted,  the  Logos  and  the  Pneoma  are  confounded.* 
But  when  the  Spirit  became  a  Person,  we  are  not  distinctly 
informed ;  nor  are  we  informed,  whether  this  perBonizing  of 
the  Spirit  was  immediately  by  the  Father,  or  mediately  through 
the  Logos.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  feature  of  Justin's  system, 
that  the  office  exercised  by  the  Spirit  has  relation  chiefly  to 
the  Prophets ;  the  Divine  power  represented  as  working  in  be- 
lievers being  that  of  the  Logos  rather  than  that  of  the  Pnenma. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  Prophetic  (as  '^Prophetic 
Spirit'', "  Holy  Prophetic  Spirit",  and  "  Divine  Holy  Prophetic 
Spirit"),  especially  in  the  Jptrst  Apology  ;  "  Holy  Spirit  being 
the  title  most  commonly  employed  in  the  Dialogue  vyith 
Ttypho.f  That  Justin  honored  the  Spirit  even  as  he  honored 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  evident.  And  equally  evident  is 
it,  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  had  not  undergone  tlie  specu- 
lative development,  which  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  under- 
went The  time  for  such  a  development  had  not  then  come. 
Christianity  had  first  to  vindicate  its  Divine  origin  and  author- 
ity, by  vindicating  the  Divinity  of  its  founder.  This  Justin 
did,  proclaiming,  indeed,  his  faith  in  the  Trinity,  but  leaving 
for  those  who  should  come  after  him  the  three-fold  task  of  as- 
serting  the  eternal  Sonship,  as  well  as  the  eternal  existence,  of 
the  Logos,  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
and,  finally,  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Spirit  with  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Li  close  connection  with  Justin  Martyr  stands  Tatian,  an 
Assyrian  by  birth,  if  not  in  blood.  Originally  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  perhaps  also  of  philosophy,  which,  at  any  rate,  he 
appears  to  have  studied  eagerly,  after  travelling  over  many 
countries,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits,  he  came  at  last  to 
Rome,  where,  by  thoTeading  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 

*  Their  of&oes  are  sometimes  confouDded,  but  not  their  Persons. 

f  According  to  Semisob,  the  title,  "Holy  Spirit"  occnrs  32  times;  "Prophetic 
Spirit^27;  •*  Holy  Prophetic  Spirit",  4;  ""Spirit  of  God",  4;  "Divine  Spirit", 
3;  "PropheticBpirttor  God",  once;  and  "Diyine  Holy  Prophetic  Spirit ',  onoe. 
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he  was  led  to  Christ  He  became  also  a  pupil  of  Jnstin  Mar- 
tyr, bat  whether  before  or  after  his  conversion,  is  not  known. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  in  166  a«d.,  he  retnmed  to  the 
East,  and  fell  eventually  into  Gnostic  heresies.  Jerome,  who 
died  in  420  A.D.,  in  his  De  Viris  IllustribuSj  §  29,  says  he 
'^  wrote  innumerable  volumes''  (infinita  scripsit  volnmina), 
only  one  of  which,  however,  appears  even  at  that  early  date 
to  have  been  extant.  This  was  his  Address  to  the  Chreeka 
{X&yo^  iTpdg  •EAAjyva^),  which  is  still  extant,  written,  probably, 
shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  teacher,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity,  which  he  calls  ^'  the 
philosophy  of  the  Barbarians",  over  the  Greek  mythology  and 
philosophy.  In  this  treatise,  the  Logos  doctrine  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Justin,  with  only  some  slight  variations  in  the  phrase- 
ology. God,  Tatian  teaches,  is  without  beginning  in  time,  and 
is  the  beginning  of  all  things.  GK>d  is  a  Spirit,  not  pervading 
the  universe  as  its  soul,  but  presiding  over  it  as  its  Creator.* 
From  eternity  he  existed  alone,  but  had  his  Logos  with  him 
{ci>v  wirtfi  v7re<rny«e,  instead  of  the  awrjv  of  Justin),  and  in  him, 
as  a  rational  power.  By  his  will  the  Logos  is  projected,  or 
*' springs  before"  him  (rrpoTnyd^  instead  of  the  npoPkridev  oi 
Justin),  in  order  to  create  the  world.  This  begetting  of  the 
Logos  was  not  by  separation  {Kara  dTroKorrfjv)^  but  by  partici- 
pation {Kara  jtiepio;^),  as  fire  kindles  fire  without  diminution, 
as  in  man  reason  utters  itself  in  speech  without  loss  of  reason.f 
The  Logos  made  man  immortal,  having  previously  created  the 
Angels.  Prophecy  is  by  inspiration  of  the  Logos.^  And 
finally  it  is  said  that  God  was  born  in  the  form  of  man.§ 
Tatian  says  nothing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Third  Person  in 
the  Trinity.  That,  notwithstanding  this  silence,  he  was  a 
Trinitarian,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  Copying  Justin  so 
closely  in  his  development  of  the  Dyad,  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  accept  also  the  Triad 
of  his  master. 

♦  OraHo  ad  GnKOSy  §  4. 

I  OnkHo  ikd  Gn»ci*$,  §  &.    la  §  7,  Tatiaa  speaks  of  Uat  Logos  sb  proceeding 
(hxn  (b9  ntioiial  power,  U  1%  Xoyu^^  dwufte^^ 
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Athenagoras,  the  coaverted  Athenian  philosopher,  in  his 
Apcioffifj  UpeaPeia  nepl  XpiOTiaviHv^  composed  about  177  a.d., 
is  a  strong  assertor  of  the  Trinity.  In  §  10,  he  repels  the 
charge  of  Atheism,  and  says  that  Christians  believe  in  Ood  the 
Father,  and  God  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are  one  in 
"  power",  or  Divinity,  but  distinct  in  rank,  or  position  {iv  ry 
rd^ei) :  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are  One  in 
essence,  and  Three  in  economy.  This  idea  is  repeated  in  §  24, 
with  the  additional  statement  that  the  Son  is  the  mind  {vovs  ' 
Xoyog  awpia)  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  his  effluence 
(inS^poia)^  flowing  from  him  as  light  from  a  fire  (^^  and 
Tn^)*  In  §  6,  it  is  said  to  have  been  through  the  Logos  that 
all  things  were  created,  and  by  his  Spirit  that  they  are  held 
together  {awex^at).  In  §  10,  the  Son  is  called  the  First- 
begotten  {-npuTov  yewfjiw)  ^of  God,  the  distinction  between 
begetting  and  creating  being  carefully  drawn.f  The  word 
employed  to  express  the  going  forth  of  the  Logos  to  realize 
the  Divine  idea  in  creation,  is  npoeM^v,  But  the  Divine  Unity 
is  asserted  with  special  energy.  The  Father  is  declared  to  be 
in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  because  there  is  one 
Divine  nature  in  both.  The  X&yog  is  the  vovg  revealed.  The 
Son  of  God  is  the  Word  of  the  Father  in  idea  and  operation 
{iv  Idi^  Kai  ivepyeig).  Indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  Athenagoras, 
as  compared  with  the  other  Greek  Apologists,  is  the  emphasis 
he  puts  upon  the  Unity  of  God ;  an  emphasis  so  strong  in 
some  of  his  statements,  as  to  seem  almost  to  do  away  the  dis- 
tinct Personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  In  the  sphere  of 
speculation,  no  doubt  the  idea  of  a  proper  Trinity  is  endan* 
gered  by  these  statements ;  but  that  Athenagoras  thought  him- 
self a  Trinitarian,  is  as  clear  as  that  he  thought  himself  a 
Christian. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  Greek  Apologists  is  Theophilus, 
for  some  thirteen  years  Bishop  of  Antioch,  where  he  died  about 
181  A.D.    His  only  extant  work  is  the  Ad  Autolycum^  in  three 

*  Ja8tin*8  ilhistration  was  of  fire  from  fire,  objection  being  made  to  that  of  light 
from  the  son,  which  agrees  better  with  the  Sabellian  theoiy. 
f  The  Son,  he  Bays,  ia  a  yemnffia,  not  a  yevofievov. 


i^  Tax  A3m-3^iCS3rs  TOjXuyigf  iTg=g,  rJ&s- 


bx^Ja.  la  Apjlyzr  ^iiresstd  o  a  j€a7T.«i  bsss^iea  Sr<cd.  aad 
wrrnea  dmt  iL*  cE-ase  -jf  tie  a:::J»r  <  !:5eL    b  ?r:-^ie  of  its 

rrffysczqil  :-'5!»ci'j*Gi«?w  a.c-:-i:L'iZ3z  »  it  i^es  5*  *ZLap:'c5«i3  iater- 

pr:«:4r  :  f  SLT^tl  Irearaiir.  a:i-i  5*  ^riiwc  wHl  a  zw}*i  deal  of 

v^T  J3tsr:i. ..  :.>  «e:  ?:r:l  di*  r«Ia::L  :<:  «it*3S±:z  ceirw*2c;  tjoii  and 
sbr  L?Tr:«^*  Is  la* -If  Jl wfr»5:'.-v.fn&  2 :  l:.  be  «▼%  G :*i  Is  die 
ler'r."'.:ij  exkccii  aZi'Oft-  i:n  laii  ii«  L:»2f>?  ^irii  iio.  im- 

}^x:'^'\7Ka^'K^  inyi  :-i£-2ji3  "r^-iVr^wBTF*  iL'.s  ^HJL  Li*  Widoni, 
b*?j«  lie  Tori-i*  ▼*»  sLkit  Tli  ^"-^'*  i*  '^aj  »  h»  senr- 
ant  vT  L-eiMf  (ifTwc7'S'»;  ia  ifce  toA  rf  ^r^ea::d-:c-  In  2:22, 
:be  :!:::rssaaec;  Lc?^  ^  rep-reseotcd  as  G>r^  ci:<z»eIIor.  bat 
whsa  Gka  vSs&iCii  :<o  create  ti«  aidrer^.  be  b«^a:  L:a  :razis^ 
it  re  >'  ■>*  q»  H*-  ii7«w  f^TT^Tiw  TijMWBcjBJv  i^  n-x  ecLrcyisig  him- 
«rif  rf  ;ie  I>:»e^  ^35  be2*Ki:i|j ;  asd  ^lii  :li  l^ysr»  be 
alvars  oxLTenesw  S:-  &r  J^tii  hid  s^ce.  B-iz  Tbeoo^os 
ires:  :!anher :  f  ?c  ii  1 :  T.  G>i  i^  said  :.>  ha^e  niaie  Kae  w<]rid 
bT  his  Word  aa^  L'-j  Waiioci-    S?  r»»  in  2 :  15.  we  are  lold 

m 

tbal  when  Gs?d  said.  **  Lee  ^^  make  n:an  in  o>cr  ianaee*'.  he 
said  ic  to  bis  Woed  and  bis  WSsaiom.  Tbeir-ccilas  appear?  to 
hare  been  the  nrse  ihvs  »  represea:  Tbree  Persocs  as  taking 
part  in  dte  w^rf:  x>f  C7ea5£*?c.*  He  was  al*>  the  lirsc  to  eciplov 
the  tenn  -  THnisT".  h  vvcsr*  in  3  :  15.  where.  aSer  creaking 
in  hw  fac^ifal  war  '?f  the  <an  ss  a  nre  vjr  G-.xi.  and  rf  the 
aecoc  in  :?»  waxiz^  and  waai-rz  »  a  tTi»  ot'  nsaa.  T^eor-hilos 
add$«  tha:  :be  :hree  da^  which  rcece^ied  :he  creac^Q  of  the 
srreas  InntinarleBv  are  a  :Tre  cc"  :he  Trtni-r  t-Tg  Tjfc^<fci?i :  of 
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God,  of  his  Word  (l6yov)^  and  of  his  Wisdom  (ao^io^).  Mach 
account  has  been  made  by  Unitarian  writers  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Third  Person  in  this  lYinity  of  Theophilns  is  Wisdom,  and 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  That  he  meant  the  Spirit,  we  think  is 
certain.  Maranos,  the  Benedictine  editor  of  the  Greek  Apolo- 
gists, refers  to  three  passages  in  Irensens  (who  wrote  about 
the  same  time),  in  which  the  same  nsage  obtains.*  In  one  of 
these  passages,  mention  is  made  of  the  Word  and  Wisdom. 
In  another,  it  is  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Word  and 
WisdooL  And  in  the  third,  it  is  the  Word  and  Wisdom,  the 
Son  and  Spirit  These  passages  would  seem  to  be  decisive  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Fathers  of  that  age  employed  the  names 
Wisdom  and  Spirit  interchangeably.  Theophilns  himself 
makes  use  of  both  titles.  In  2 :  10  (where  the  Word  is  said 
to  have  spoken  through  Moses  in  his  account  of  the  creation), 
as  well  as  in  2 :  15,  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity  is  Wis- 
dom ;  while  in  2 :  9  and  2 :  30  it  is  said  that  Moses  and  the 
other  Prophets  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

So  much  for  the  Greek  Apologists.  They  were  certainly 
Trinitarians.  And  their  Trinity  was  that  of  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  or  Father,  Word  and  Wisdom.  But  their  Trinity  was 
not  that  of  Persons  eternally  immanent  in  the  Godhead.  The 
Son  and  the  Spirit,  or  the  Word  and  Wisdom,  were  originally 
and  immanently  only  attributes  or  powers  of  God,  becoming 
transitive  as  Persons  just  before  and  in  order  to  the  work  of 
creation.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory  as  we  find  it  com- 
pleted in  Theophilns ;  Justin,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  not 
undertaking  to  say  when  the  Spirit  became  hypostatized.  The 
inadeqnateness  of  the  theory,  is  one  thing ;  the  honesty  of 
these  men  in  thinking  themselves  Trinitarians,  and  striving  to 
compass  a  satisfactory  philosophical  statement  of  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  quite  another  thing. 

From  the  Orient  we  turn  now  to  the  Occident,  from  the 
Greek  Apologists  to  the  Latin  Fathers,  TertuUian,  Novatian 
and  Cyprian';  not  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  speculative 

*  Advenit$Eare9e8fZ:l^:2,    4:7:4    4:20:1. 
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•  •  • 

:i».'Oo:u.s  ;i  '.szz^z  .:  -1*71^:1:: lu:,  -.vi.;,  :'.zi.z^  :.:  ~*:z:r,  was 

utrenii'oe  in  Tiuxeik*  ;:'  A^i*  iL.-i*:r.  -v'lo  djr'L^ec  a:  Rome, 

SiuvriiA,  \v:v.>  d.'ur'jji.ni'.i  i'rc^::  i:^:  x..\  1  iu  •J".i!!:'7:u5*  B^liC'p  of 
Kouie  tW'ii  :?!>  :.»  i-->  .*-i\  :  :•:  ivry".'.:^  .f  I:V*:ri  in  Arabia, 
couviiiotsl  01  hia^  errvr  b'-'  *.''i-i -^^i  a:  1  C*:i:':^:i^  iieM  in  i^44 
a.k;  aud  iu  iNilvI.i.:^*  :::e  abl^;f*c   :f  ■i:>?::i  al'..  born  po.'-bably 
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in  Egypt,  and  excommunicated  by  Dionysins  of  Alexandria 
in  361  A.D.  This  prompt  condemnation  of  the  Humanitarian 
heresy  wherever  it  appeared,  indicates  the  strong  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  Church  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  The  longer 
and  seTerer  stmggle  with  Patripassianism,  only  indicates  how 
di£Scalt  it  was  to  fix  upon  a  statement,  which  should  reconcile 
the  two  ideas  of  Trinity  and  Unity,  neither  of  which  was 
lightly  held  to. 

Few  men  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period  are  better  known  to  us 
intellectually  and  spiritually  than  TertuUian  of  Carthage, 
although  we  know  but  little  of  his  personal  history.''^  He 
was  a  heathen  of  Boman  descent,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  about  160  a.d.,  to  have  been  converted  about  197, 
to  hare  fallen  oS  into  the  Montanistic  heresy  and  schism  not 
&r  from  204,  and  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  240.t 
That  he  considered  himself  a  Trinitarian,  is  sufficiently  set 
forth  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  Latin  language  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  term  Trtniias^  answering  to  the  Tpiag  of 
Theophilus.:]:  That  his  Trinitarianism  was  of  no  mere  philo* 
Bophical  parentage,  might  be  argued  from  the  scorn  wHh 
which  he  uniformly  speaks  of  philosophers  and  their  specula- 
tions. In  his  Apologr/y  addressed  to  the  heathen,  he  denounces 
their  philosophers  as  mockers  and  despisers  of  the  truth,  who 
last  only  after  fame  and  eloquence.§  In  other  treatise.^,  he 
calls  philosophers  the  ancestors  of  the  heretics. |  His  strong 
dislike  of  speculation,  in  spite  of  his  own  indulgence  in  it,  is 
frequently  expressed.  In  the  handling  of  Christian  doctrine, 
be  commonly  appeals  to  Apostolic  tradition  as  embodied  in 
tlie  Hegvla  FideL  This  Rule  of  Faith,  as  given  in  the  De 
Virffinibtis  Velandisj  §  1,  resembles  in  brevity  and  theological 

*  Of  his  writings,  thirty-seveii  treatises  are  extant,  fifteen  of  them  produced 
before,  and  twenty-two  of  them  alter  he  became  a  Montanist 

f  The  dates  as  recently  given  by  Huber  in  his  Phihsophie  der  KircJienvater^  p. 
103. 

X  "  Trinitas  unios  divinitatis,  pater  et  filios  et  spiritos  sanctus*',  De  PudicUia^ 
%  21.    See  also  Adversus  PYaxean,  g  2. 

g  Apologeiicum,  gg  46  and  47. 

I  "  Hsereticorom  x>atriarcfan  philosopbi'*,  Adv,.  nermogenemj  §  8.  See  also  J7i 
Anim€L^  g  3. 
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siinjjlicitT  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  ;  but  in  \heJ)e  Prce- 
hcrij^lwiu  ILrrdii^oruin^  ^  13,  as  well  as  in  the  AdoerB^is  Prax- 
ea;j,  jf  2,  it  is  expanded  so  as  to  teacli  the  eternity  of  God's 
"Word  {i*crhu7u  in  one  treatise  and  $<rifio  in  the  other),  ''  emit- 
ted" to  be  his  Si^n,*  by  whom  all  tilings  were  created,  who  was 
revealed  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
was  incarnated  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Humanitarians,  Theodo- 
tus  and  Artemon,  are  nowhere  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Ter- 
tullian.  The  heresy  they  taught  had  probably  gained  no  such 
f*.K>thold  in  Carthage  as  to  require  assault.  In  opposition, 
however,  to  tlie  r&tripassian  heresy  as  taught  by  Praxeas, 
Tortullian  composed  a  treatise,  the  AJrer&iLS  Praxtan^  in 
which  his  view  of  tLeJTrinity  is  elaborately  developed.  Ter- 
tullian's  theorv  of  the  Trinitv,  whicli  antedates  his  Montanism 
and  was  never  essentially  mc»di5ed  by  it,  is  almctst  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek  Apoiogisis.  possibly  a  little  in 
advance  of  it.  IWfore  all  tliiuiTN  he  savs^  God  existed  alone, 
in  that  there  was  nothiuir  in  existence  o*.::side  of  him  ;  but  not 
alone,  since  he  had  within  himself  :.:s  KejLsc*n.  ratio,  which 
the  lireeks  oa'.1s  a»'v,v.  and  wir.oh  the  La::::s.  not  quite  accu- 
ratclv,  oommot5:v  render  ^^(Trw.  This  Hciison  which  utters 
itsk^lf  in  SiHxvh.  even  In  mar.  Is  other  tla':  the  man  himself; 
how  much  more  then  in  Govi.  :n  wh:»se  inia^e  man  was  created. 
And  vol  the  two  termsv.  KeAS^::^  a::i  Wc.rd.  ^jhV'  and  s^rmo^ 
lurtv  bo  used  iniUtTorcnt'-v.  s:::i^r,  as  we  kr.ow  from  our  own 
o\iH>rionco,  vhouirh;  is  a  \\\\x\  o:'  inter  a*i  c\»T:versation.  In 
Uus  distinction  :xMwot*r.  ^.«'/>  sc.i  df^'.-w  we  ti^d  ai  least  a  hint 
ol'  tho  oiorna*.  iV.rAVi..jJ'5rji .  *s  we'.',  as  tie  eternal  existence,  of 
iho  l.oj^vs,*  V*t\^r.^  G\xi.  <;4ys  Tir:«'/.:ar..  yr:»ceeded,  proc^SBe- 
riu  his  Woni.  by  wh^tv.  a*.".  tliir.jTS  ^i.Ti:  c:vvate^i-  And  again, 
liod  s»M\t  tort'iu  r'rvrw/>^  lis  Vr.r.i,  is  i:.c  rx:  the  trank.  the 
tVuntjiiu  tho  strvAV.:.  tie  i^.tv.  tie  riy.;!     ^ll*  }  rolated  Word  is 

•  hM'.i-.viii  AT»  r.'A  i^rt<^*  •NM^fT  '.:^.f  'wi.iic  *ii:c»i  ^•i  fn-^snerB.  *' aent  forth", 

I  \\\  i'<^\4irf\  %r.-^  V.-4*v.a;  W,vv:  K'^wrt  T>.'«  .V  .^1,'  .-x.-j'i  5.i»  tU  pr>3lau?<d  just 
(v4^MV  Mv*\  \v  \H\^  W  ii-#  w\iS,.  ,v  ,-^i^«  .;".-i7      jtf   .L  -*./  ;.   JUarr^-^uri^  i  :  it,  where 

I  h  u  s^teik*  Mkl  lti«i  1^  rtti'fc  '  >iccfc»".  ymwrvc,  4r»i  tirf  Sec  -li  b^goiten*", 
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the  Son  of  God,  second  to  the  Fatlier,  jet  one  with  him,  as 
root  and  trank,  fountain  and  stream,  sun  and  ray,  are  both 
two  and  one.  Bat  there  is  also  a  third,  and  this  third  is  the 
Spirit,  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  the  tertius 
yradus  in  the  Trinity,  and  yet  partaking  of  the  una  substan- 
tia^ as  the  fruit  is  from  the  root  through  the  trunk,  the  brook 
from  the  fountain  through  the  stream,  and  the  point  of  light 
from  the  sun  through  the  ray.  These  are  one  as  well  as  three. 
The  Trinity  is  thus  consistent  with  Unity.  Subordination  is 
constantly  and  clearly  taught  by  Tertullian,  as  by  the  Greek 
Apologists  before  him.  God  the  Father  is  the  Divine  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  Son  and  Spirit  partake  by  derivation,  as 
trunk  and  fruit  of  the  root.  But  the  subordination  is  not  so 
conceived  of  as  to  rob  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  of  their  proper  Divinity.  The  Son,  though  in  some 
sense  inferior  to  the  Father  ("  non  statu  sed  gradv!\  is  yet 
absolutely  Divine.  In  the  Scriptures  when  God  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  mentioned  together,  the  Father  alone  is  called 
Grod,  and  the  Son  Lord ;  but  when  the  Son  is  mentioned  alone, 
be  also  is  called  God.  And  although  God  the  Father  is  com- 
monly designated  as  the  Almighty,  the  Son  is  likewise  declared 
to  be  equally  almighty.  When  the  Patripassians  objected 
that  this  made  two  Gods,  the  reply  was,  that  they  might  say  so 
if  they  would,  since  in  the  45th  Psalm,  and  in  other  Scrip- 
tures, the  term  God  is  applied  to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the 
Father.  So  too  of  the  Spirit.  Although  inferior  to  the  Son, 
as  the  Son  is  to  the  Father,  the  Spirit  is  also  called  God,  as 
well  as  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Three  are  equally  Di- 
vine because  of  the  one  substance  which  is  in  them  all ;  "  one 
substance'',  as  Tertullian  expresses  it,  ''in  three  connected 
existences''.^  In  thus  stoutly  affirming,  and  then  attempting 
to  reconcile,  the  two  ideas  of  Trinity  and  Unity,  Tertullian  is 
clearly  in  advance  of  the  Greek  Apologists.  The  only  point 
open  to  doubt,  is  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  proper  hypoa- 
tatical  development  of  the  Logos.  That  Tertullian  regarded 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  as  equally  Divine  with  the  Father,  is 
open  to  no  doubt  whatever. 

•  «  Uavn  sabetaatiam  ia  tribos  oohsrentibui'*.    Ad9.  Praxean^  §  12. 
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Tbe  peiaonal  liiatory  of  Xovatxan  is  even  more  obscore  than 
that  of  Termlllaa.  He  has  been  confoaaded  with  Xovatoa  of 
Carthage,  and  the  two  treatises  of  his  now  extant,  the  Ih 
TrinitaU  and  the  Jj^  CibU  Judaicisj  were  for  centories  aa- 
cribed  to  other  writers.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
his  birth  can  now  be  determined.  Probablv  he  was  not  a 
Phrygian,  as  stated  by  Philostorgios.*  There  is  better  author- 
ity for  believing  that  before  his  conversion  he  was  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  and  that  after  his  conversion,  thongh  baptized 
clinically,  he  was,  on  accoant  of  his  genias,  eloqaence  and 
piety,  ma^le  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  in  spite  of 
the  clinic  baptism  which  was  commonly  a  bar  to  sach  promo- 
tion. In  the  year  231,  in  consequence  of  a  dispate  in  regard 
to  the  discipline  of  the  lapsed,  whom  he  thought  too  tenderly 
dealt  with  by  Cornelias,  he  was  ordained  as  a  riTal,  schismatic 
Bishop.  According  to  Socrates,  he  died  a  martyr  during  the 
persecution  under  Valerian,  which  lasted  from  257  to  260.t 
His  principal  treatise,  the  De  Trinitatej  was  written  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  but  whether  before  the 
schism  in  251,  or  as  late  at  least  as  2o6,  critics  are  not  agreed4 
This  treatise  is  not,  as  sometimes  described,  a  mere  epitome 
and  echo  of  Tertullian.  2sot  only  is  it  more  polished  and 
eloquent  in  diction,  but  it  covers  more  ground,  controverting 
heretical  opinions  not  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Adveratis 
Praxean.  Of  the  thirty-one  chapters,  of  which  the  treatise 
consists,  the  first  eight  are  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  God, 
who  may  be  described  but  not  defined,  being  absolutely  inef- 
fable, and  whose  spirituality  is  carefully  vindicated  in  the  face 
of  the  antbropopathic  and  anthropomorphic  representations, 
which,  in  condescension  to  human  infirmity,  are  employed  in 
the  Old  Testament  In  the  ninth  chapter,  Jesus  Christ,  "  our 
Lord  &<w?",  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  the  Creator,! 
foretold  by  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  predictions  are  re- 
cited.   In  the  tenth  chapter,  it  is  maintained  that  Christ  was 

*  Philostorgioi*  HisLEc.  8:15.  f  Socnte^  ITisf.  £<:.  4 :  28. 

X  Jackson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  edition  of  Xoratian  (London, 
17 28),  8ay»  the  former;  Mobler  in  hia  Pmrvio^ii,  the  latter. 
g  Which  waa  denied  bj  tbe  Gnostics. 
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trnlj  a  man,  in  opposition  to  the  Docetists,  some  of  whom 
taught  'that  his  body  was  only  a  phantasm,  others  that  it  was 
composed  not  of  earthly  but  of  ethereal  or  sidereal  elements. 
In  chapters  11-22,  it  is  argued  at  great  length  oat  of  both 
Testaments,  that  Christ  was  not  only  a  man  but  also  God, 
wielding  all  the  attributes  of  God,  with  whom  God  the  Father 
took  counsel  in  the  work  of  creation,  the  Son  and  Word  of 
God,  yet  one  with  God,  the  revealer  of  the  unrevealed,  the 
Tisible  of  the  invisible.  Hnmanitarianism  being  thus  disposed 
0^  the  writer  next  proceeds,  in  chapters  23-28,  to  answer 
those,  who,  overborne  by  the  Scripture  testimony  in  support 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  go  too  far,  as  it  is  said,  and  teach  that 
Christ  is  not  only  God,  but  God  the  Father,  or,  as  others  say, 
only  Gh)d,  and  not  both  God  and  man.  In  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  Persons  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  Novatian  is  clearly  a  Subordinationist,  referring  the  pas- 
sage, "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ",  to  the  Divine  nature  oi 
Christ  But  this  subordination  of  the  Begotten  to  the  Beget- 
ter, is  evidently  not  supposed  to  impair  the  proper  Divinity  ot 
Christ,  which  is  constantly  asserted  with  great  energy  and  in 
every  possible  form.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  very 
briefly  handled  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter,  attention  being 
called  not  so  much  to  his  Person  as  to  his  office  as  the  inspirer 
of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  the  sanctifier  of  believers.  In 
the  concluding  chapters,  SO  and  31,  there  is  a  summing  up  of 
the  whole  discussion.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Divine 
Unity,  which,  it  b  contended,  is  not  to  be  conserved  either  by 
saying  that  Christ  is  only  a  man,  nor  on  the  other  hand  by 
saying  that  he  is  God  the  Father.  God  indeed  is  One,  and 
Christ  is  God,  but  God  the  Son,  and  not  God  the  Father. 
Before  all  time  Christ  was  in  the  Father  as  his  Word,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  Father  was  begotten  to  be  his  Son.''^  The 
emphasis  so  steadily  put  upon  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  is  doubtless  offensive  to  modern  orthodoxy,  but 
occasioned,  as  it  manifestly  was,  by  the  Sabellianism,  against 
which  Novatian  struggled,  it  gives  us  no  concern.    At  all 

*  '*  £x  qaOy  quando  ipie  Toluit^  senno  filial  Datng  est'*,  ch.  31. 
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eveTjl*  it  isi  j^erfectiT  dear,  that  X civaii&rj  vas  i)c»t  pnsJied  oTer 
iDU»  ilir  oppcisitje  fcMreme  c^f  Arianism.  Tbe  inffcriorirr  affirmed 
■wiiai  coruiiiilT  Dc»i  iLa:  c»f  uht  erfcarure  to  the  Crfcat.c»r.  It  is 
T)o\  a  maiu  hot  an  aLire.1.  dct  auT  c*iber  created  Iveiiig.  it  is 
G'>d  vh:--  tLnf  j.riic-tfeis  frc»m  Goi  eonsrimtiixg  Uie  Second 
Tt'Ts-.-iE  ill  lit  TriLirr.* 

'WL.ilr  N-.-'Tatias  "wa*  iLu?  cr^mezsilii^  i:*T  iLe  faii  in  Home, 
Crj-nan,  ihe  srrcr.g-l.aTidfd  Lii^boji.  sa:  rulir.^  tbe  CLnrch  in 
C.ar:.ha£rt'..  L.^m  pr>l»&:-v  fi"S:c;  ^be  jear  . j\  cM-riTtrted  in 
S40  in  The  TiiidsT  of  a  ^rcjfi^er^iif  ctarerT  a5  ai:  tivrisau^  made 
a  Tres^l-TttT  :Le  Tear  f.".:- «■:!:«:,  a^i  tivaiiWi  :l  i'4-5  :o  the 

".L'iT'.a::  SIS'  a   clT.r^lniar..     E.is  rr.-;-rsr  vr^f  JrT.ti-i  almost 

i^f  l.'sf   einSeJiT.^r*.     T:!i\i:*c\vjl    i:?:^*?.'^:    a:-:':T:ei   reither 

f-Vw-viinsirai^^i^f  .:  iif  *..»:.  I:  ic  ::  ilI^sC  ir  ar^  ?7»-:T::"aT:C'ns 
i^r.  v.x  JvzV-.t:  ,c  :is  Tr.-  :-,  :!-:-£  r-r.-i-.Tis.  :•  v  l:-  rr^a^e  of 
:j*rv...  ar'.l  :^JtT  a:^    :■:  .f  ::    :»=   \::tirr5«£  •>:•=.  li*  vr'I-ki:Own 

*■.  \^*  *.     *.*■■*•*     -.-•^^.■'*-   "rf"*     "•■    ■"'»."        ••■•».•     --     *'vs    •■•-,£  "■  c."    nd 

>«<>  a  ?■••-::  .:i-vA.^     :    ZJi'i  r:  ic  :c  Tr  i-.^ir-arsw  ^  r.:  z:>r>e  to 

k  ■» .  .  .  .    •         • 

:.  ^  .-.'.v::  .-^    :s<  :   .r    .Jr^    ,•■:.-;.«•:  -.r:!,  j.  7.:«*:-5«=.j  ;r-ai 

•    '  1\>»»  «j\^  .f 'xwvc^jwai  -A  '..\v,  '^-.■«*jj\**.si  '*»'!^*i.im  ^dJi.'wns*    ,"•-.  J". 
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"Word",  and  the  "Son"  of  God,  is  also  called  "God'',  and 
being  bom  of  the  Virgin  is  said  to  be  both  God  and  man  in 
one.*  So  likewise  in  the  Testifnonia  adversua  Judc&os^  -which 
18  also  of  an  early  date,  Christ  is  called  the  "  First-begotten", 
the  "  Wisdom",  the  "  Word",  the  "  Hand  and  Arm"  of  God, 
and  "  God"  himself,  many  texts  being  cited  out  of  both  Testa- 
ments in  support  of  these  declarations.  The  filiation  of  Christ 
is  represented  as  twofold ;  the  first  "  from  the  beginning",  a 
principio  (probably  of  time),  the  second,  in  the  incamation.f 
In  the  De  Bono  PatienticBj  written  several  year  later,  Christ 
is  set  forth  as  an  object  of  worship  on  the  authority  of  Philip- 
pians  ii,  9, 10,  and  Revelation  xxii,  9.  The  distinct  Person- 
ality  of  the  Spirit  is  also  taught.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared 
often  in  fire.  The  description  of  the  appearance  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Sinai,  Exodus  xix,  18,  and  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in 
the  burning  bush,  Exodus  iii,  2,  are  both  of  them  referred  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.:]:  Finally,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though 
not  discussed,  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  well  understood 
article  of  faith  ;  as  in  the  I)e  Oratione  Dominica^  §  34  (Gold- 
horn's  ed.),  where  the  three  hours  of  prayer,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  observed  by  the  three  children  with  Dan- 
iel, are  spoken  of  as  sacramentally  denoting  the  Trinity,  which 
was  to  be  revealed  in  the  latter  days ;  as  also  in  Epistles  73, 
74  and  76  (Benedictine  ed.),  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  brought  to  view  in  connection  with  the  Formula  of  Bap- 
tism. An  equal  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  Divine  nnity,§  but 
without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  ideas  of  Unity  and 
Trinity.  It  is  clear  that  both  ideas  were  entertained,  and  en- 
tertained because  a  churchman  like  Cyprian  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  accept  the  traditional  and  current  theology  of 
his  time. 

It  now  remained  for  the  theology  of  the  Church  to  advance 
from  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  eternal  existence  to  the  doctrine 

*  ^Deat  cam  homin*  miscetur".  Dt  Id,  Van,  §  11,  Goldhom'a  ed.  Leipz. 
1839. 

f  Testirwmwrwn,  lib.  2,  §§  1-8.         %  TeaUnumwrum,  Lib.  3,  §  101. 

§  De  UnUaU  Eodeaia,  §  6 :  "^  Et  hi  tree  onum  sant'',  1  John  ▼,  7,  which  Cyprian 
appears  to  have  regarded  as  genoine.    See  also  Ep.  73. 
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of  his  eternal  Sonahip.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  specn- 
lative  Orient,  at  Alexandria.  The  problem  was,  to  get  rid  of 
the  idea  of  time  in  connection  with  the  hypostatizing  of  the 
Logos.  Clement  commenced  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and 
Origen  completed  it 

Clement  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  abont  the  year  160 ; 
bat  whether  in  Alexandria  or  in  Athens,  is  not  known.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  theological  school  in  Alexandria  from 
abont  191  to  202,  when  he  was  driven  into  exile,  from  which, 
however,  he  is  believed  to  have  returned  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  died  not  far  from  220.  His  extant  writings  are  a  Sdrkt' 
tary  Address  to  the  Greeksj  apologetic  in  its  character ;  the 
Pedagogue  in  three  books,  designed  to  instruct  the  new  con- 
vert in  the  regulation  of  his  conduct ;  the  Stromaia  (or  Miscel- 
lanies) in  eight  books^  for  the  instruction  of  the  mature  dis- 
ciple ;  and  the  Qui$  Dives  Scdvetur^  addressed  to  the  rich  in 
view  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  particularly  ex- 
posed. Of  the  Trinitarianism  of  Clement,  so  abundant  are  the 
proo&  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite  them.  The  title  Ood  is 
repeatedly  given  to  Christ*  As  to  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  not  only  does  he  hold  to  this  doctrine  as  a  Christian 
relying  upon  the  Scriptures,  but  he  even  finds  it  in  one  of  the 
epistles  of  Plato.f  In  each  of  the  four  treatises  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  Trinity.  In  the 
Address  to  the  Oreeks  p.  74, j:  it  is  said :  "<  The  Word  of  God 
shall  govern  yon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  lead  you  to  the 
gate  of  heaven'^.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Pedagogue^  p.  103, 
we  read :  '^  O  mystical  wonder !  The  Father  of  the  universe 
is  one,  the  Word  of  the  universe  is  also  one,  and  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  is  one,  and  this  same  Spirit  is  everywhere".  In  the 
third  book  of  the  Pedagoguej  p.  266,  we  are  called  upon  to 
^^  praise  one  Father  and  Son,  Son  and  Father,  instructor  and 
teacher  Son,  together  with  the  Holy  Spirit".    In  the  fifth 

*  See  Biflhop  of  Linooln'fl  work  on  Clement^  p.  332  n.  1,  where  some  twenty  in- 
ttttioot  are  cited. 

f  The  2d  Kp.,  now  thought  to  be  iparioiii.    Ast,  vol  9,  p.  616. 

}  Our  reforenoee  are  to  the  Ed.  of  Sjlborgiofli  Cologne,  1668,  imlesi  otherwiie 
tedlMted. 
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Stromoj  p.  698,  is  tlie  mention  of  Plato's  Trinity  already  al. 
Inded  to.  In  the  QuU  Dives  Salvetur,  p.  954  (Potter's  ed.), 
it  is  written :  ^  Kot  knowing  how  great  a  treasure  we  have  in 
an  earthlj  vessel,  walled  about  by  the  power  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, by  the  blood  of  God  the  Son,  and  by  the  dew  of  the 
Holy  Spirit".  That  there  are  some  passages,  such  as  in  the 
seventh  Stroma^  p.  702,  which  savor  of  subordination,  is  not 
to  be  concealed,  and  need  not  surprise  us,  since  even  Origen, 
who  tanght  so  clearly  the  eternal  generation,  was  a  Snbordi- 
nationist  .Kor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
vagueness  about  many  of  Clement's  doctrinal  statements,  re- 
sulting from  the  fervent  and  declamatory  style  in  which  he 
writes.  And  yet  he  must  have  the  credit  of  taking  the  first 
step  towards  representing  the  prolation  of  the  Logos  as  an 
eternal  act.  In  the  seventh  Stroma^  p.  700,  he  speaks  of  the 
Son  as  ^  the  timeless  and  beginningless  beginning  of  all  exist- 
ences".* 

Origen,  the  most  learned,  gifted  and  genial  of  all  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  our 
present  limits  permit.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
185,  was  a  pupil  of  Clement,  whom  he  succeeded  in  203,  as 
Principal  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  which  office  he  held  till 
232,  when  he  was  banished,  and  after  enduring  various  hard- 
ships, died  at  Tyre  in  254.  Of  his  manifold  and  brilliant 
achievements  in  almost  every  department  of  sacred  learning, 
we  need  not  now  attempt  an  enumeration.  Our  present  con- 
cern is  solely  with  his  speculations  in  regard  to  the  Trinity. 
That  in  these  speculations  he  was  logically  consistent  with 
himself,  is  more  than  can  justly  be  claimed.  With  as  little 
reason  can  he  be  called  an  Arian.  That  in  quite  a  number  of 
passages  he  makes  the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  inferior  to  both  the  Father  and  tlie  Son,  is  not 
indeed  to  be  denied.f  But  this  idea  of  subordination  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  central  and  formative  idea  of  his  system.    It 

*  r^  J;i^(Nwov  KcH  &vapxov  dpxfv  re  koI  airapx^iv  tQv  Svtov,  rdv  vldv, 
f  As  when  he  calls  the  Son  ^eoc,  but  the  Father  6  ^eoc,  or  atro^eoc ;  and  as 
when  he  caUs  the  Father  '*  the  foantain  and  root  of  the  DivhiitiT'*. 
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came  in  br  reason  of  bis  solicitnde  to  maintain  intact  tbe 
UnitT  of  the  Divine  eeeence.  Manifestly  it  did  not  binder  bim 
from  making  statements  concerning  tbe  Second  and  Tbird 
Persons  in  tbe  Trinitr  radicaUv  at  variance  with  tbe  idea  of 
sabordination,  and  destined  eventnallv  to  drive  tbat  idea  en- 
tin^Iv  out  of  tbe  theological  system  of  which  it  was  then  a 
part  Following  on  in  tbe  path  opened  by  Qement,  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  expelling  from  tbe  development  of  tbe  Trinity  tbe 
element  of  time.  From  the  economic  Trinity  connected  with 
creation  and  redemption,  be  made  his  way  boldly  to  the  essen- 
tial Trinitv  etemallv  immanent  in  tbe  Godhead.  Xot  that  his 
statements  are  always  logically  consistent  with  this  concep- 
tion ;  for  he  wonld  rather  speak  of  the  Son  as  proceeding 
from  the  wilL  than  as  proceeding  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  fearing  lest  the  latter  form  of  statement  might  imply, 
as  Neander  sogg^ta,  a  partition  of  tbe  Irvine  essence.  Bat 
whether  proceeding  from  the  will,  or  from  the  essence  of  tbe 
Father,  it  is  evident  that  in  bis  opinion  ibis  act  of  proceeding 
was  absolately  an  eternal  act :  a;  once  bef<»«  all  time,  and 
still  ever  going  on.  Tbe  **  thii  day  have  I  bi^otten  thee'',  of 
Ps.  ii.  7,  is  altcayit.  *•  It  is",  he  says.  -  an  eternal  and  per* 
petnal  generation,  as  radiance  is  begot:en  of  light".*  Time 
has  nothing  to  do  with  i;>  Christ  is  *•  by  nature"  the  Son  of 
God,  and  therefore  the  only  begott^L  In  snpport  of  this 
view  be  quotes  Col.  i,  15,  Heb.  i.  S,  and  the  apocryphal 
Wisdom  vii,  25.*  Tbe  term  ••  prolatfon**  is  objected  to  as  too 
sensnc^ns.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tbet^  was  ever  a  time  when 
the  Son  was  not.  Father  and  Son  are  no  more  to  be  separated 
than  li4ii:bt  and  radiance.  If  i:  be  objected  that  Origen  teaches 
aK^  an  eternal  crMUion  of  world<v  we  have  it  frv>m  his  own 
lips  tbat  tbe  etemity  prodicated  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  is 
wbollv  diflmnt  from  :be  e:em::v  i^r>?o:eaied  of  creation.S 
Tbi»»  in  spite  oi  bis  sabofuinaxi.-^sisci,  Origen  rendex>ed  a  most 


»>•  t'.J.^  i.o  i:Vv.\  rau  -.-t  iJ.-=.-j*  ^  :p(i:  IV'l  *      rv  .=*Tt*LV^  1:2:11. 
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important  seirice  to  theology  in  emphasizing  the  Personality 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  making  their  Personality  eternal. 
Theology  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  term  Ood-man.* 

The  element  of  time  in  connection  with  the  Trinity  having 
thns  been  got  rid  of  by  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  eternal  gene- 
ration, it  only  remained  for  the  Ohnrch  to  harmonize  the  two 
ideas  of  Unity  and  Trinity.  Origen,  instead  of  contributing 
to  this  result,  only  widened  the  breach  between  them  by  his 
snbordinationism.  Thongh  not  himself  an  Arian,  many  ex* 
preasions  of  his  were  subsequently  made  use  of  to  encourage 
Arians.  The  inferiority  which  he  predicated  of  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Father,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
distinction  of  Persons,  paved  the  way  for  Arius  to  pronounce 
the  Son  and  Spirit  mere  creatures  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Unity  of  Ood  had  its  champions,  some  of  whom, 
the  Humanitarians,  did  not  scruple  to  deny  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit ;  but  others  of  whom, 
the  Patripassians,  moved  by  deeper  religious  impulses,  so  far 
from  denying  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  made  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit  only  different  manifestations  of  the  same  Divine  Per- 
son. Between  these  two  extremes  of  Arianism  and  Sabellian- 
ism,  the  theology  of  the  Church  for  a  long  time  swung  back 
and  forth,  till  it  finally  rested  in  the  decision  pronounced  at 
Nice  in  325.  To  reach  this  decision,  the  Church,  as  is  well 
known,  had  to  steer  her  way  between  the  two  extremes  just 
named.  The  final  struggle,  however,  was  with  Arianism. 
And  the  one  word  in  dispute  at  last  was  dfioovoiog.  It  matters 
not  that  a  previous  orthodox  Council  had  condemned  the  use 
of  this  term.  It  matters  not  that  the  sense  now  put  upon  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  at  first.  It  is  enough  that  we  know 
why  it  was  insisted  upon  at  Nice.  It  was  understood  to  teach 
not  only  that  Christ  is  Gh>d,  but  Gk)d  in  no  inferior  sense.  A 
similar  decision  in  regard  to  the  Spirit  followed  soon  after 
amongst  the  theologians,  though  not  aflSrmed  by  the  Church 

*  Oedr&pt^iroc,  Horn,  on  J&.  3  :  3.     Oedv  dXi/i^uf  hav^qamjaavraj  De  Princip. 
4:1:2. 
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in  s  fbrnul  maziner  tQl  the  Second  <J£ciimfflucaI  Coondl  met 
at  Coofltantinople  in  381. 

One  of  the  best  poanble  prQo&  of  die  po&cdj  Iegitini«te 
and  normal  character  of  diia  Nicene  (ieciaon,  is  trxmiahed  bj 
die  fraCTient  which  haa  come  down  to  as  &om  the  pen  <^ 
Dionyaina,  Bishop  of  Borne  drom  2it>  to  it}S>.  This  &agmeat 
maj  be  fimnd  in  Bt^nth'^  BdipjiiB  Sacrm  <  3d  ed. )»  voL  iii,  pp. 
37-1--3T7.  and  is  aaaizned  bj  Jaife  to  the  Tear  i#).  In  this 
remarkable  pmdnction,  antedating  bj  more  dian  uty  jean 
the  Conneil  of  ^ice*  Bion^aiiis  tirac  condemns  bodi  the  Sabel- 
lians  and  those  who  in  reaction  against  Sabellianism.  ran  into 
TritheiiKn,  and  then  with  et^nal  clearness  and  eaergj  con- 
demns die  Arlans.  So  wonder  Adianauosy  in  his  'iefence  of 
the  yjcqie  Creed,  contaided  that  the  ComiciL  in  which  lie 
bore  30  conapicnons  a  part,  **  laid  down  nothing  new^. 


Ad.  nX— MEXOEULL  VOLrTO:  OF  THE  JJCEEICAX 

BOARD. 


Tocnn  av  tax  Fibr  Fott  Teabs  av  tkz  Ammbss^s  Boass 

pfb.  -Ma. 

Tsx  m<xal  di^tj  of  the  mi»<?aarT  «n;erprw  h^K  a  noble 
znonameiiu  in  chi»  ICemorial  Volome.  Since  we  haC^  the 
^Gn^as  CocimiaBiixu'*  irom.  the  graphic  pea  of  Dr.  Harris, 
et^seen  jears  a^  we  bare  seen  so  work  in  this  **  line  of 
^hia^**.  which  has  sach  claims  to  ihe  at:eati«.xi  and  grasitnde 
of  the  Chr^tiazL  pablic.  We  anticipated  an  honorable  success 
for  Dr.  Asdersocu  wben  £r^  in5.^rmed  ot  hhs-  design  to  prepare 
tl&k  Tofncae.    We  are  not  disappointed. 

It  wvHLd  be  too  msch  ^?  saj^  drat  zo  ocher  man  ecmid  have 
pivxlaeed  a  work  of  eqsal  merit,  on  tiie  Maae  sic^eet.  Bot 
we  an»  qaite  ssre  dtat  cbece  are  xnaniiigid  paragrq^ks  and 
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pages  in  this  Memorial,  together  with  numerous  brief  notices, 
allusions,  or  suggestions,  which  in  a  historic  or  didactic  view 
are  of  no  common  interest  and  importance ;  and  which  would 
neyer  have  been  given  to  the  world — certainly  not  more 
opportonelj  and  satisfactorily — if  the  much  respected  senior 
Secretary  of  the  Board  had  ceased  from  his  labors  previous  to 
the  Jubilee  Meeting. 

There  is  at  times  a  seeming  necessity  for  some  one  to  under- 
take the  execution  of  a  standard  work  of  literature  or  science. 
Authors  could  be  named  who  have  secured  an  enviable  celeb* 
rity,  although  their  actual  qualifications  for  the  service  per- 
formed were  by  no  means  preeminent.  Their  success  was 
mainly  in  their  seizing  the  opportunity,  which  their  superiors 
neglected.  They  did  well,  and  to  good  acceptance,  what  others 
might  have  done  better. 

But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  memorial  volume,  the  right 
man  comes  to  the  right  subject  at  the  right  time,  there  is  such 
a  rare  felicity  of  conjunction,  as  indisputably  entitles  all  his 
friends  to  express  their  most  cordial  congratulations.  And 
these  are  the  more  fitting  in  the  present  instance,  because  from 
family  bereavements  and  his  own  early  and  "  often  infirm- 
ities'\  it  was  so  probable,  more  than  a  generation  since,  that 
he  would  go  to  his  grave  and  to  heavenly  rest,  at  least  a  score 
of  years  before  any  of  his  more  vigorous  coevals  would  reach 
the  usual  beginning  of  a  "  good  old  age". 

The  work  before  us  we  do  not  propose  to  review  by  copying 
its  title  only,  "  as  the  manner  of  some  is".  Neither  shall  we 
essay  a  full  abstract,  or  even  a  systematic  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents. We  may  presume  that  it  is  already,  or  will  soon  be, 
in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers,  for  at  least  one  careful 
perusal,  and  will  afterwards  be  kept  as  a  missionary  classic  for 
frequent  reference.  On  this  presumption,  we  shall  willingly 
omit  what  we  should  otherwise  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient 
to  say. 

"  The  reader",  it  is  remarked,  in  the  Preface,  "  will  naturally 
tarn  first  to  the  Historical  Discourse,  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  Jubi- 
lee Meeting.    A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  will  be  found 
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more  or  less  illustrative  of  that  discourse.  Those  well  informed 
in  religions  biography,  will  at  once  perceive  the  hand  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Spragne,  of  Albany,  in  the  comprehensive  and  truth- 
ful sketches  of  the  Founders  of  the  Board,  forming  one  of  the 
chapters ;  and  this  generous  contribution  to  the  work  is  very 
gratefully  acknowledged.  For  the  admirable  analysis  and 
philosophical  views  of  the  literature  of  the  Board  and  of  its 
Missions,  forming  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  second  series,  the 
volume  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  D.D.,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Board  in  its  first  thirty  years". 

Beside  these  and  other  contributions  of  which  the  author 
does  not  speak  too  highly,  the  work  is  enriched  by  instructive 
and  stirring  passages  from  different  sources.  He  evidently 
sought  to  maJi:e  the  volume  as  valuable  as  he  could,  within 
the  limits  which  his  best  judgment  had  prescribed.  He  has 
wholly  foreborne  to  exhibit  himself,  even  when  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  quorum  magna  para  fuit.  "  Should  many  of  the 
facts  here  embodied  strike  the  reader  as  not  new",  the  Preface 
modestly  suggests, ''  he  will  at  least  see  them  for  the  first  time 
in  their  natural  combinations".  And  this  we  consider  one  of 
the  cardinal  excellences  of  the  volume,  the  most  of  which  is 
necessarily  of  the  nature  of  compilation,  but  of  that  kind 
which  demands  such  a  union  and  measure  of  toil  and  skill, 
that,  when  well  executed,  it  deserves  a  meed  of  praise,  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  what  is  usually  accorded  to  the  happiest 
inventions  and  demonstrations  by  purely  original  efforts. 
'  A  brief  notice  of  the  Jubilee  Meeting  precedes  the  Discourse 
by  Dr.  Hopkins,  now  first  published.  It  would  have  been 
relevant  somewhere,  to  have  referred  to  the  previous  com- 
memorative services  at  Bradford,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June, 
the  very  day  when  the  half-century  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Board  was  completed.  Bradford  was  the 
place  of  all  others,  where  the  Jubilee  should  have  been  cele- 
brated, if  there  had  been  convenient  accommodations  for  tlie 
immense  assemblage.  The  services  there  in  June  were  entirely 
commemorative,  and  were  more  impressive  as  such,  than  those 
of  the  Jubilee  Meeting,  at  Boston,  in  the  October  following. 

At  this  last,  the  subject  of  missionary  expenditure  was 
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introdaced  somewhat  before  its  time,  and  occupied,  as  we 
think,  &  disproportionate  part  of  three  sessions.  It  "gave 
rise",  Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  to  a  protracted,  earnest,  and  very 
profitable  discussion.  It  was  (as  it  is  still)  a  topic  for  the  times, 
and  every  body  seemed  interested.  It  had  such  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  vital  interests  of  the  great  cause,  and  also  upon 
the  personal  duty  of  every  Christian,  that  it  did  not  perceptibly 
interfere  with  the  spirituality  of  the  meeting.  In  view  of  the 
unexpected  and  very  grave  national  agitations  which  have 
since  arisen,  and  of  their  depressing  influence  on  the  commer- 
cial and  religious  interests  of  the  country,  it  was,  perhaps,  well 
that  the  main  current  of  the  meeting  took  this  direction. 
That,  and  the  disenthral ment  of  the  treasury,  may  be  thank- 
fully regarded  as  a  providential  preparation  for  passing  through 
the  national  judgments  so  soon  to  follow".  Still,  much  more 
of  a  strictly  commemorative  character  was  desired  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  want  which  was  then  so  deeply  felt  by  many,  is 
well  supplied  by  the  Memorial  Yolnme. 

A  single  session,  or  but  a  little  more,  might  have  sufficed  for 
the  subject  of  finances,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those,  and 
they  were  not  few,  who,  in  anticipation  of  the  festival,  and 
especially  its  last  great  day,  had  for  months  been  '^  panting,  as 
the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks". 

In  those  dense  gatherings  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  there 
was  an  unwonted  preparation  of  glowing  thoughts  and  grate- 
ful memories,  of  the  good  hand  of  Ood  upon  the  Board  and 
the  Missions,  from  the  beginning  hitherto.  And  there  were 
the  tendeirest  recollections  of  one,  and  another,  and  another, 
of  the  worthy  "  company  of  those  that  published  "  salvation, — 
the  devoted  and  faithful  men  and  women  sent  forth  by  the 
Board;  —  now  shining  as  "stars  in  glory"; — who,  for  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Lord  of  all,  freely  gave  talents,  genius, 
learning,  labor,  self-denial,  yea,  life  itself,  and  whose  sacred 
ashes,  "  our  Father's  care",  are  reposing  in  the  soil  of  every 
quarter  and  every  climate  of  the  globe :  —  to  say  little,  or  even 
nothing,  of  those  five  deceased  Secretaries,  Worcester,  Evarts, 
Cornelius,  Wisner,  Armstrong, — whose  influence  on  the  world's 
evangelization  is  immeasurable,  and  whose  character  for  purity 
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the  Board  has  ever  aimed  to  accompliah;  —  its  elementary 
principles  and  constitutional  modes  of  procedure ;  —  the  signal 
and  stupendous  results  as  a  whole  of  its  world-wide  opera- 
tions;—  with  the  deductive  and  enduring  lessons  from  the 
enterprises,  experiments,  and  experience  of  its  first  fifty  years. 
But  the  solid,  sterling  excellence  of  the  discourse,  a  cursory 
reading  is  not  likely  to  discover  and  appreciate. 

Excepting  tlie  introductory  historical  sketches,  there  is  a 
perfect  coincidence  and  congruity  between  this  discourse  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  Memorial  Volume;  not  very  unlike  the 
agreement  between  a  theorem  and  its  demonstration.  The 
coincidence  is  the  more  striking,  because,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  wholly  undesigned.  Dr.  Anderson's  plan,  as  well 
as  his  style  of  execution,  is  independently  his  own.  He  had 
no  precedent  as  a  model,  either  to  guide  or  perplex  him  ;  for 
his  work,  as  he  apprises  the  reader,  '^  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ". 

With  the  mass  of  materials  germane  to  the  subject,  it  must 
have  been  no  easy  achievement  in  the  art  of  methodising,  to 
originate  a  plan  which  would  alike  secure  unity  and  complete- 
ness, clearness  and  brevity,  comprehensiveness  and  fulness. 
We  have  all  matters  distributed  under  the  general  heads  of 
"  The  Board  "  and  "  The  Missions".  These  are  each  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  chapters,  sufficiently  logical  in  arrangement  and 
exhaustive  in  treatment  Each  chapter  also  has  a  competent 
degree  of  substance,  freshness,  and  vigor ;  while  a  multitude  of 
facts  appear  in  high-relief,  without  disturbing  the  easy  progress 
of  narrative  or  discussion,  or  leaving  any  reasonable  demands 
of  good  taste  and  a  sprightly  humor  unsatisfied. 

We  have  thus  a  beautiful  and  truly  readable  volume,  for  all 
classes  of  friends  of  the  missionary  cause,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  intelligent  members  and  patrons  of  the  Board.  If  we 
do  not  much  mistake,  and  may  be  indulged  in  the  suggestion, 
it  is  decidedly  more  interesting  than  the  average  of  the  most 
able  publications,  which  have  emanated  from  the  Missionary 
House,  during  the  last  twenty  and  more  years.  The  official 
documents  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  annual  and  special, 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  clearness,  definiteness,  accu- 
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racy,  and  argumentative  force ;  bat  for  attractiveness  or  adapt- 
ability to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  the  readers,  or  who 
should  be,  they  have  been  too  severely  chaste  and  tem- 
perate in  illustration  and  expression.  There  has  been,  as  we 
think,  and  we  are  not  alone  in  this  judgment,  too  palpable  a 
preponderance  of  the  intellectual  over  the  imaginative  and 
emotional.  And  with  such  exalted  and  exhaustless  themes, 
that  more  of  brilliancy  and  fervency  should  be  a  desideratum,  is 
no  strange  thing,  when  our  geographies,  major  and  minor,  and 
even  our  library  editions  of  dictionaries  are  all  pictorial,  our 
lirst-class  histories  are  magnificent  orations,  in  all  but  name, 
and  form,  and  space,  while  annals  or  chronicles  are  as  seldom 
seen  as  the  skeletons  of  anatomy,  and  are  by  many  scarcely 
known  to  have  ever  been  written,  since  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets. 

But  the  desideratum  of  which  we  speak  is  not  altogether  a 
novelty,  or  a  peculiarity  of  our  times.  The  first  Secretary  of 
the  Board  well  understood  the  Christian  and  the  popular  mind 
of  his  day.  Without  any  enthusiasm,  as  Isaac  Taylor  defines 
the  term,  he  had  a  great  degree  of  sensibility,  over  which  he 
had  an  almost  perfect  mastery.  His  head  and  his  heart  were 
inseparable  in  all  circumstances.  Whatever  he  wrote  or  spoke 
for  conviction,  was  intended  also  for  persuasion.  His  powerful 
logic  never  neutralized  either  his  pleasantry  or  his  pathos. 
Responding  with  all  his  soul  to  "  the  grace  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion", he  cherished  all  the  graces,  mental,  moral,  or  social,  by 
which  his  personal  and  public  life  could  be  made  the  most 
effectually  to  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Ood  our  Saviour".  This 
WAS  the  secret,  we  humbly  conceive,  of  his  unsurpassed  influ- 
ence, through  the  missionary  papers  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Bi)ard.  And  his  solicitude  to  secure. tlie  highest  and  the 
happiest  effect  in  all  his  writings,  not  only  continued,  but 
increased,  until  he  laid  down  his  pen  at  Mayhew,  to  resume  it 
no  more.  His  last  letter,  that  to  his  own  family,  is,  as  was 
said  by  the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  **  transcendent ". 

Some  fittoen  years  before  his  death,  he  happened  to  be 
present,  at  an  association  of  ministers,  of  which  he  was  not  a 
luonibor.     But  l>eing  asked  to  remark  upon  a  sermon,  which 
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hid  just  been  preached,  and  we  may  as  well  add,  by  a  preacher 
of  "  the  straitest  sect '',  —  "  the  most  straitest ",  King  James's 
translators  would  saj, — of  Hopkinsians,  —  he  gravely  an- 
swered :  "  There  were  very  many  bones ;  and  lo  I  they  were 
terydrff*.  The  unexpected  critique, —  so  kindly  and  truly 
uttered,  —  exhilarated  the  ^'good  company",  and  could  not  at 
all  be  withstood  by  the  preacher,  who,  as  the  nautical  dialect 
has  it,  was  at  once  '^  taken  ail-aback".  Whether  or  not  it  was 
farther  said,  it  might  have  been,  that  ^^  many"  and  "  dry"  as 
were  the  '*  bones",  which  Ezekiel  saw  "  in  the  open  valley", 
the  narrative  of  the  vision  is  not  '^  dry".  It  is  as  if  there  was 
a  fire  in  the  prophet's  own  bones ;  and  all  his  words,  accord* 
ing  to  an  inspired  exemplar  of  eloquence,  are  *'  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver". 

And  if  the  discourses  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
may  not  be  legitimately  presented  as  a  model  for  imitation, 
there  is  still  an  abundance  for  the  purpose,  in  both  prophets 
and  apostles.  The  greatest  of  the  apostles  did  indeed  disclaim 
'*  excellency  of  speech",  as  forming  any  part  of  his  manner  or 
means  of  "  declaring  the  testimony  of  God  ",  to  the  self-con- 
ceited and  hypercritical  people  of  Corinth.  But  whatever 
was  the  particular  point  of  antagonism  in  the  expression,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  true  of  \i\% preaching ^  which,  by  the 
way,  whether  in  his  vernacular  Hebrew  or  his  adopted  Greek, 
wa:^  not  powerless,  Hebrews  and  Greeks  tliemselves  being  wit- 
nesses, —  it  is  not  a  little  notable,  that  in  no  one  of  his  epistles 
is  there  more,  if  as  much,  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  fervid 
and  impassioned  energy  and  earnestness,  as  in  those  to  the 
Corinthians ;  the  very  style,  we  fully  believe,  which,  even  in 
the  refined  judgment  of  Longinus,  could  claim  for  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  an  honored  remembrance  among  the  carefully  selected 
examples  of  the  highest  order  of  writers  and  orators. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  require  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board,  that  they  should  always  prepare  the  Annual  Eeports  of 
the  Prudential  Committee,  in  the  style  of  elevated,  and,  if  we 
may  so  use  the  term,  oratorical  composition,  like,  for  instance, 
the  last  report  by  either  of  the  first  two  Secretaries.  Of  the 
"  conclusion"  of  that  by  Mr.  Evarts,  whose  habitual  style  of 
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writing  was  a  happy  combination  of  superior  qnalities,  Dr. 
Anderson  says,  —  it  is  ^  one  of  the  most  eloqaent  productions 
that  have  resulted  from  the  modem  missionary  enterprise". 
But  we  may  refer  to  the  universal  praise  awarded  to  those 
Reports  in  particular,  as  ample  proof,  that  the  more  there  can 
be  of  "  eloquent  productions"  from  the  pens  or  the  tongues  of 
the  administrative  officers  and  subordinate  agents  of  the  Board, 
the  greater  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  their  most  candid  and 
cordial  friends  and  coadjutors.  In  this  sentiment,  these  esti- 
mable brethren,  we  know,  will  entirely  concur. 

Like  all  other  volumes,  which  deal  largely  in  facts,  incidents, 
name^,  and  dates,  the  memorial  is  open  to  emendations,  as  one 
edition  succeeds  another.  The  latest  issues  are  evidence  of 
this,  and  of  the  author^s  intention  to  secure  the  utmost  com- 
pleteness and  correctness.  "  The  work  has  been  performed", 
he  says,  —  "  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  accu- 
racy of  every  statement    Very  little  has  been  taken  on  trust". 

The  work  could  never  have  been  what  it  is,  but  for  the  care 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  during  his  long  term  of  office,  to  note  system- 
atically every  event,  occurrence,  proceeding  or  transaction, 
which  might  be  of  use  in  the  future  operations  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  Board ;  —  and  to  classify  and  place  on  file,  or  in 
bound  volumes,  all  letters  and  other  papers  belonging  to  his 
own  department,  —  the  same  system  being  carried  forward 
simultaneously  in  the  other  departments  at  the  Missionary 
House.  He  has  also  had  a  great  advantage  in  preparing  his 
work,  from  the  able  discussions  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  or  on 
missionary  ground,  as  when  with  very  peculiar  responsibilities 
he  visited  the  missions  in  India. 

The  ^  Reports  and  Letters,  bound  up  with  the  Report  of  the 
Deputation  to  the  Board,  and  that  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  their  case,  make  a  considerable  octavo  volume".  Of  this 
volume,  Dr.  Joseph  Mullens,  **  one  of  the  London  Society's 
missionaries  in  Calcutta,  to  whom  missions  in  India  and  all 
missionary  bodies  are  under  great  obligation",  was  pleased  to 
say,  at  the  Liverpool  Conference,  in  1S60,  —  "  that  no  volume 
of  equal  siae,  published  during  the  era  of  our  modem  mis- 
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sioDs,  contains  bo  much  valuable  information  on  all  the  delails 
of  missionarj  experience,  on  several  most  important  fields  of 
labor,  as  that  volume  of  missionary  papers.  It  might  be  pub* 
lished  with  great  advantage  to  the  friends  of  all  missionary 
Societies,  etc". 

This  testimony  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Dr.  Ander* 
son,  who  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  the 
case,  or  for  other  reasons,  was  virtually  ^^  arraigned  "  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  Utica,  in  1855,  on  account  of  his 
alleged  unauthorized  and  untoward  proceedings  in  India,  as 
the  leading  member  of  the  Deputation  in  1854r-S.  As  he  was 
then  absent  from  the  country,  he  of  course  could  not  answer 
for  himself.  But  he  had  the  opportunity,  at  the  Special  Meet* 
ing  of  the  Board,  in  Albany,  in  March,  1856.  His  vindication, 
although  at  first  received  with  considerable  hesitancy  or  mis- 
giving, by  many,  and  among  them  some  very  warm  personal 
friends,  was  a  great  success,  and  may  now  be  regarded  from 
subsequent  developments,  as  a  complete  and  signal  triumph. 

At  Albany,  he  seemed  to  be  far  more  anxious  for  great 
principles  and  permanent  benefits  to  the  cause,  than  for  his 
own  reputation.  To  this,  however,  he  has  no  right  to  be 
indifferent,  because  it  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Board,  that  the  Secretaries  should  have  the  confidence 
and  the  approving  sympathy  of  all,  who  are  expected  to  sus- 
tain its  measures  by  their  prayers  and  their  substance.  No  one 
is  more  sensible  of  this,  we  judge,  than  is  the  present  Senior 
Secretary.  And  who,  we  confidently  ask,  ever  sought  inform- 
ation of  him,  or  explanation  by  letter  or  by  an  interview,  and 
was  not  responded  to,  or  received,  with  the  kindness  and 
urbanity  of  a  true  Christian  gentleman  ?  K  any  have  differ^ 
ent  impressions  concerning  him,  let  them  seek  his  acquaint- 
ance. In  any  event,  let  them  not  take  counsel  of  envy  or 
jealousy. 

Not  the  least  among  the  important  objects  accomplished  by 
the  preparation  of  this  volume,  will  be  found  the  saving  of 
labor  and  trouble  to  many  thousands,  who  need  more  know- 
ledge on  different  points  of  constantly  recurring  inquiry.  By 
the  specifications  connected  with  the  subject  of  each  chapter. 
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or«by  the  copions  Index,  any  person  may  soon  determine 
whether  the  vohime  will  give  him  the  desired  instruction.  As 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and  the  elements  of  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  working  instrument ;  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  incorporated,  and  the  reasons  for  its  being  "  a  dose  cor- 
poration", to  which  exceptions,  not  very  justly,  nor  always, 
perhaps,  very  kindly,  have  been  so  often  taken  ;  the  relations 
and  privileges  of  honorary  members,  and  the  method  by  which 
the  Board's  identity,  stability,  and  pecuniary  integrity  are 
maintained,  while  it  enjoys  all  the  material  advantages  of  a 
strictly  voluntary  association,  and  avoids  some  of  the  most 
embarrassing  liabilities ;  its  relations  also  to  churches,  to  eccle- 
siastical organizations,  and  to  governments,  and  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Prudential  Committee, 
the  missions  and  the  missionaries,  the  correspondence,  the 
finances,  or  the  agencies  for  the  collection  of  funds,  and  the 
diffusion  of  missionary  intelligence  and  influence;  —  all  these 
and  other  associated  matters  are  so  distinctly  and  comprehen- 
sively exhibited,  that  difficulties,  which  heretofore  naturally 
and  honestly,  or  captiously  and  morbidly,  have  been  agitated, 
may  have  an  explanation,  or  an  effectual  solution  ;  and  much 
anxious,  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  feeling,  may  be  greatly 
relieved,  if  not  entirely  removed.  In  this  view  alone,  we 
regard  Dr.  Anderson's  elaborate  digest  of  the  history  of  the 
Board  and  its  Missions,  as  both  seasonable  and  invaluable. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Board  to  slavery,  there  is  but  little 
said.  TVe  may  presume,  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that 
the  volume,  in  this  respect,  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  many ; 
and  we  should  have  been  pleased  if  there  had  been  more  ful- 
ness and  explicitness  on  this  subject  But  we  do  hope  that  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  it,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  most  original,  and  perhaps  most  remarkable  chapter  in 
the  Memorial  volume,  is  that  on  *•  Tlie  Literature  of  the  Board 
and  its  Missions".  The  writer  is  duly  recognised  in  the  pre- 
face— the  evangelical  and  philosophical  "  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy, 
D.D.,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Board  in  its  first  thirty 
years."    This  very  suggestive  contribution  is  in  its  proper 
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place,  before  the  conclading  chapter,  in  which  w.e  have  a  re- 
view of  the  '*  Field  and  work  at  the  close  of  the  half-century". 

From  the  Rev«  Dr.  Bacon's  elaborate  and  characteristic 
article  in  the  Nevo  Englander^  for  Angnst,  1860,  in  which  he 
learnedly  and  vividly  portrays  the  aspects  of  Christendom  and 
the  world  in  1810 ;  and  from  a  stirring  speech  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Mnllens,  at  the  Liverpool  Missionary  Conference,  already  re- 
ferred to,  free  extracts  are  very  justly  introduced  for  an  in- 
strnctive  and  impressive  presentation  of  some  portions  of  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  '^  fifty  years  ago".  This 
chapter,  like  others  preceding,  will  richly  repay  a  very  care- 
ful study. 

Possibly  there  may  be  more  of  the  pecuniary  and  statistical, 
and  less  of  the  moving  and  melting,  than  some  would  expect 
to  find  in  the  last  pages.  But  the  chapter,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
truly  dignified  and  animating  conclusion  of  the  work,  which 
the  author  ^^  regards  as  among  the  closing  labors  of  his  some- 
what protracted  official  life",  and  in  respect  to  which  his 
"  prayer  is,  that  it  may  be  accepted  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  blessed  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom".  May 
his  great  usefulness  yet  be  prolonged,  and  his  prayer  be  an- 
swered, "  exceeding  abundantly". 

Here  we  should  be  glad  to  close  our  review  of  this  volume, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  to  some  of  the  subjects  suggested  by  it, 
which  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  our  present  and  pros 
pective  duty  in  respect  to  the  work  of  missions.  But  we  are 
reluctantly  constrained  to  take  a  frank  and  explicit  issue  upon 
statements  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Founders  "  of  the  Board, 
worthy  of  all  praise,  as  it  certainly  is,  for  a  group  of  bio- 
graphic sketches,  which  are  like  a  gallery  of  the  choicest  por- 
traits ;  and  also  upon  a  statement,  in  a  previous  chapter,  by 
which  this  is  foreshadowed.  The  issue  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
we  wish  first  to  disclose  our  stand-point. 

A  few  years  since,  we  were  at  great  pains  to  procure  as  cor- 
rect and  exact  a  sketch  as  possible,  for  an  engraving  of  the 
scene  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  the  ordination  of  the  first 
American  foreign  missionaries,  in  the  old  Tabernacle,  in  Salem, 
February  6,   1812.    To  our  astonishment  the  picture  came 
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forth,  with  such  a  fashion  of  pews,  snch  places,  portions,  pes- 
tores,  and  costames  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  as 
oompletelj  metamorphosed  the  reality  of  that  morallv  snblime 
spectacle.  When  we  protested  against  this  engraving,  which, 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  reputed  to  be  veiy  SQCcessfol,  we  were  apo- 
logetically informed  that,  tliere  was  much  competition  among 
Xew  York  artists,  and  that  no  one  of  the  first  class  would 
be  wCling  to  engrave  such  a  scene  without  adding  embellish- 
ments, which  would  ensnre  a  fine  artistic  effect.  We  had  to 
content  ourselves  as  best  we  could.  l>at  we  shall  probably 
never  look  upon  the  frontispiece  of  the  American  Missionary 
Memorial,  without  thinking  of  the  *'  Miracles  and  Moralities" 
of  the  mediiseval  drama,  in  which,  for  example,  the  poor  Laza- 
rus, of  the  sick  man*s  gate,  rides  out  a  knight  errant,  with  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  the  hnmble  and  grateful  Mary  Magda- 
lene comes  abroad  for  new  conquests  as  a  blushing  coquette. 

In  '*  Paradise  Lost,**  for  ought  we  have  to  object,  it  may  be 
no  offence  to  nature,  if  our  first  father's  Eve  is  '*  the  fairest  of 
her  daughters",  and  thus  the  loving  mother  of  herself.  And 
we  should  not  sited  a  single  tear  of  regret  if  onr  eyes  could 
behold  the  painting,  by  which  a  Dutch  clock  keeps  time  on 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Bu:  in  history  or  bio- 
graphy we  can  tolerate  no  fiction,  no  romance,  though  it  may 
^'  lend  enchantment "  to  the  truth  of  fact,  like  the  magic  crea- 
tions oi  the  genius  of  Waverley. 

We  believe,  with  Dr.  Lingard,  that  what  has  been  called  tlie 
philosophy  of  hisu>ry,  would  be  more  pnc^perly  denominated 
the  philosophy  of  r\>mance.  We  have  had  too  much  of  ob- 
servation, not  to  be  thon>ughIy  persuadec,  that  very  intelligent 
and  conscientious  men  do  not  always  d'scriminate  between 
fanei««  and  facts.  And  we  are  sure  that  unintentional  and 
unsuspected  enroi^  or  mistakefs  from  wn>:;g  icuormation,  infer- 
ence, or  iiupressiii^c,  especially  when  s&nctioned  by  **  a  good 
iiame^^  and  in  harmony  with  one's  personal  or  partisan  wishes, 
or  forvgv^ne  conclusions^  may  Iv  repeated  from  mouth  to 
moutlu  or  copied  again  and  again  for  puMioativ^n,  until  it  is  next 
to  imjK^ble  to  corrvc:  tbetu.  They  aiv  thus  liable  to  be  more 
injurious^  and  are  more  to  be  deprt>cated«  because  less  likely 
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to  be  exposed,  or  to  be  disbelieved,  than  flagrant  misstate- 
ments are,  and  unmitigated  falaifications ;  or  what  in  a  retri- 
butive review  of  the  works  of  some  mendacious  British  travel- 
leiSy  fbrtj  years  ago,  Edward  Everett  more  mildly  defined  as 
that  '^  species  of  fiction  in  which  gentleman  of  veracity  are  not 
accustomed  to  indulge'\* 

It  has  long  been  our  conviction,  therefore,  that  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  power  of  attempting  the  cor- 
rection of  SQch  errors,  as  uncorrected  will  inevitably  become 
a  part  of  accredited  history,  should  not  shrink  from  the  duty, 
which,  according  to  the  Golden  Eule,  they  imperatively  owe 
to  the  generations  of  the  future.  And  such  is  the  design  of 
this  Memorial  Volume,  such  the  acknowledged  importance  of 
accuracy  in  every  statement,  such  will  be  the  estimation  in 
which  it  will  be  held,  as  an  authority  for  citation  or  reference, 
that  it  would  be  incomparably  better  to  expunge,  or  re-write 
whole  pages  and  whole  chapters,  than  that  any  material  miscon- 
ception and  misrepresentation  of  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Board,  should  be  circulated  through  the  world, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity,  under  the  full  sanction  seemingly 
of  its  own  consecrated  seal. 

"  As  every  great  enterprise,"  says  our  friend  Dr.  Sprague, 
who  has  made  such  princely  and  unparalleled  contributions  to 
our  American  biography,  "  takes  its  complexion  more  or  less 
from  the  character  of  its  originators,  so  the  almost  unexampled 
prosperity  that  has  attended  the  American  Board,  no  doubt 

*  In  Mr.  ETerett*8  Life  of  Oenend  Stark,  (Sparks's  American  Biography,)  there  is 
a  eapital  example  of  the  danger  of  writing  history  by  inference.  The  General  had 
said,  in  his  despatch  to  General  Gate^  after  the  battle  of  Bennington  ;  *'  I  lost  my 
hone,  bridle,  and  saddle  in  the  action."  Inferring  that  the  horse  must  have  been 
lolled,  Mr.  Everett  wfote :  "  The  General's  horse  was  killed  in  the  action'*.  But 
the  troth  is,  that  the  horae  was  stokn^  and  very  probably  by  some  one,  who  l^ 
'*  running  away*',  might  "hve  to  fight  another  day".  In  a  file  of  the  Oannectieui 
(kmroMt,  for  1777,  there  may  be  seen  an  oifor  of  |25  reward  ibr  the  detection  of  the 
thief,  or  th«  recovery  of  a  horse,  which  was  stolen,  during  the  Bennington  fight^ 
from  the  subscriber,  John  Stark.  When  Mr.  Sparks  was  informed  of  the  mistake 
of  Mr.  >  verett,  he  very  courteously  acknowledged  it  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
made  the  discovery  of  the  advertisement ;  and  among  other  remarks  observed, 
that  such  errors  are  to  be  regretted,  because  they  shake  confidepoe  in  other  itate- 
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had  it8  seminal  principle  in  the  eminently  enlightened,  com- 
prehensive, and  evangelical  views  of  its  founders ;  that  is,  the 
twenty-six  corporate  members  of  whom  it  was  constituted  in 
1813,  when  it  assnmed  its  national  character.  These  men 
were  all  among  the  lights  of  their  generation  ;  and  one  notice- 
able circumstance  in  connection  with  the  body  is,  that  it  had 
.in  it  a  representation  of  the  nobility,  not  only  from  several  dif- 
ferent Christian  communions,  but  from  different  States,  pro- 
fessions, and  walks  of  honorable  usefulness ;  as  if  to  stamp  its 
very  beginning  with  the  most  exalted  type  of  both  wisdom  and 
liberality.    It  is  fitting  that  due  honor  should  be  rendered  to 

these  illustrious  men We  find  here  presidents  of 

colleges  and  professors  in  theological  seminaries,  other  distin- 
guished ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  eminent  civilians,  occupy- 
ing various  stations  of  public  usefulness." 

Dr.  Anderson's  own  view  of  the  Board  and  its  membership, 
in  Chapter  IV,  corresponds  with  this  statement.  "These 
twenty -six  persons",  he  says,  "  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  found- 
ers of  the  Board,  viewed  in  its  broad  national  character". 

Why,  then,  was  the  Jubilee  meeting  not  postponed  to  1863, 
if  in  1813,  "the  Board  assumed  its  national  character";  and 
if  those  twenty -six  corporate  members  were  really  the  "found- 
ers", the  "  originators"  of  the  Board",  and  "  stamped  its  very 
beginning  with  the  most  exalted  type  of  both  wisdom  and 
liberality"  ?  And  how  long  is  it  since  the  discovery  was  made, 
that  there  was,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied,  an  essential 
change  in  its  organic  structure  and  endowments,  in  1813 ;  and 
that  it  was  not  in  fact  the  Ameri^xin  Board,  when,  having  been 
instituted  at  Bradford,  in  June,  1810,  it  was  in  the  September 
following,  duly  organized  and  formed,  at  Farmington,  Ct., 
by  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  and  the  choice  of  its 
officers  ? 

What  says  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  ?  "  The  Board 
shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions".  Why  was  it  called 
"-.Imerioan",  if  it  neither  had,  nor  was  designed  to  be  under- 
stood to  havoi  a  *^  naiional  character^^  t 

AlthoQj^  at  the  beginning  the  members  were  chosen  only 
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from  Massacbngetts  and  Connecticnt,  they  were  Commissioners 
to  whom  might  be  entmsted  the  care  and  expenditure  of  all 
moneys,  which  might  be  contributed  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
At  the  very  time  of  their  organization,  there  was  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  a  "  Board  of  Commissionera  of  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge".  This  Board 
was  chiefly  or  entirely  composed  of  residents  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  But  it  acted  not  only  for  the  Society  in  Scotland, 
bnt  for  all  persons  in  any  part  of  the  land,  who  might  commit 
donations  or  legacies  to  its  trust.  From  this  Board,  as  we  bo- 
lieve,  oar  American  Board  took  its  name,  and  was  so  consti- 
tnted,  that  it  could  act  for  the  friends  of  foreign  missions  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  for  those  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  Commissioners  prepared  an  ad* 
dress,  **  soliciting  the  serious  and  liberal  attention  of  the  Christ- 
ian public".    And  they  say  in  conclusion  : 

^'  Tlie  Commissioners  hold  themselves  sacredly  bound  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  for  promoting  the  great  design  for  which 
they  have  been  appointed  ;  and  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to 
the  Christian  public,  faithfully  to  appropriate,  according  to 
their  best  discretion,  all  moneys  which  shall  be  contributed 
and  committed  to  their  disposal,  for  aiding  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  in  unevangelized  lands." 

They  took  missionary  candidates  under  their  charge,  and 
made  other  preparations  for  their  great  work.  And  when 
early  in  1812,  it  was  made  known,  that  a  mission  was  about 
to  be  commenced,  contributions  were  forwarded  to  the  Treas- 
urer, as  if  indeed,  according  to  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Prudential  Committee — "The  Lord  made  it  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  ike  silver  and  the  gold  are  his.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  wonderfully  opened  ;  money  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters;  and  by  the  time  that  the  Caravan  sailed,  the  Com- 
mittee were  able  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  the 
missionaries,  and  to  advance  for  each  of  them  a  whole  year's 
salary.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  year  1812,  acknow- 
ledge donations  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Mas* 
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saclmsetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  February  of  that  year,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  cities  and  towns,  in  liberal  con- 
tributions to  the  cause. 

The  unexpected  and  higlily  encouraging  development  of 
missionary  interest,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1812,  very 
naturally  led  to  a  special  addition  of  new  members,  at  the  an* 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September.  Thirteen  were  at 
this  time  chosen  —  two  from  New  Hampshire ;  one  from  Ver- 
mont ;  from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  one  each  ;  from 
New  York,  four ;  from  New  Jersey,  two ;  and  from  Pennsyl* 
vania,  two.  These  additions  being  made  in  1812,  can  of 
course  all  be  accounted  for,  without  affirming,  that  in  1813, 
^  the  Board  assumed  its  national  character". 

In  1826,  the  Board  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  twenty- 
seven.  The  reason  is  given  in  the  Minutes:  '^ The  contem- 
plated union  between  this  Board  and  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  having  been  consummated  within  a  few  months 
past,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  Board'\  If  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Board 
'^  assumed  its  national  character"  in  1813,  because  of  appoint^ 
ing  eight  members  out  of  New  England,  much  more  might  the 
Board  be  said  to  ''  assume"  this  '^  character'^  in  1826,  when 
twenty-three  were  chosen  from  States  out  of  New  England, 
namely,  nine  from  New  York,  two  from  New  Jersey,  three 
from  Pennsylvania,  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  two 
from  Virginia,  two  from  Georgia,  and  one  each  from  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 

lu  1811,  "  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Mrs.  Mary  Norris", 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  deceased,  bequeathed  to  the  Board  the  mu- 
nificent legacy  of  $30,000.  Her  will  being  contested,  the 
Board  could  not  appear  as  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case, 
unless  it  had  a  legal  standing.  It  was  this  pecuniary  exigency, 
and  this  aloney  which  moved  the  Board,  the  American  Boards 
to  apply  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  the  necessary  Act 
of  Incorporation.  A  narrative  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  Memo- 
rial Yolnme. 
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After  mnch  resistance,  the  Act  was  passed.  It  received  the 
cordial  signatare  of  the  venerated  Caleb  Strong,  Oovemor,  on 
the  20th  of  Jane,  1812.  The  Preamble  recognizes  William 
Bartlet  and  others,  as  '^  having  been  associated  under  the  name 
of  the  AuQerican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands" . . . , 
and  as  having  ^'  prayed  to  be  incorporated  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  promote  the  laudable  object  of  their  association". 
The  Board  was  ^'  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic"  by 
the  very  name  precisely,  which  it  gave  to  itself  in  its  constitu- 
tion, nearly  two  years  previous.  Not  a  line  or  word  of  its 
charter  implies,  that  it  had  been  otherwise  than  American 
and  ^'  national",  from  the  beginning  of  its  organized  existence. 
And  if  it  were  not  already  national,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  be  made  so,  by  an  Act  of  a  State  Legislature. 

We  are  thus  particular,  and  we  have  only  begun  to  say  what 
we  might,  because  there  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
more  memorable,  than  that  Drs.  Spring  and  Worcester,  the 
two  men  who  were  its  real  founders  or  originators,  and  the 
three  others  who  were  among  their  earliest  associates,  and 
present  with  them  at  the  first  meeting,  framed  a  constitution 
at  the  **very  be^nning"  in  1810,  which,  without  any  essential 
revision  or  modification,  has  been  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the 
changes  in  church  or  state,  throughout  the  country  or  the 
world.  And  if  ever  great  and  good  men,  since  the  days  of  in- 
spiration, have  been  favored  with  special  Divine  guidance, 
those  were  who  fashioned  and  framed  this  extraordinarily 
wise  constitution. 

It  may  have  been  a  valid  plea  for  the  poet  Archias,  in  the 
Soman  forum,  that  if  he  were  not  a  Boman  citizen,  he  ought 
to  be,  or  might  be  so  considered,  because  he  had  sung  the 
praises  of  the  people.  But  were  a  lawyer  in  our  courts,  to  try 
the  effect  of  such  a  plea  in  any  similar  or  analogous  case,  it 
might  be  a  grand  Ciceronian  fiourish ;  but  it  would  not  require 
a  Rofos  Choate  to  quash  it  on  the  instant,  by  simply  calling 
for  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  So  now  it  is  in  vain  to 
assume  or  to  argue  the  claims  of  those  '^  twenty-six  persons", 
who  were  corporate  members  in  1818,  to  be  '^regajxled"  as 
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foanders  of  the  Board,  on  any  groand  whatever,  nnlesa  tliey 
were  among  the  "originators".  Such  they  were,  or  such 
they  were  not.  If  they  were  snch,  let  ns  have  the  legiti- 
mate and  decisive  evidence.  Bnt  if  they  were  not,  it  is  quite 
too  late,  now  that  they  have  been  so  long  dead,  to  make  them 
for  this  world,  what  they  never  were,  when  they  were  alive. 

Eight  only  of  these  ^  twenty -six  founders"  so  called,  were 
original  members  by  appointment  at  Bradford,  in  1810.  One 
was  added,  in  1811.  Two  became  members,  by  being  named 
in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  in  June,  1812.  Thirteen  were 
elected  by  the  Board,  in  Sept.  1812,  as  already  noticed ; 
and  the  two  others,  in  Sept.  1813.  —  After  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation, the  members  were  called  "  corporate",  but  their 
membership  dated  at  the  time  of  appointment,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  the  Act 

One  of  the  nine  original  members  was  Dea.  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  He  is  not  named 
among  tlie  "  twenty-six" ;  because  perhaps,  he  had  resigned 
his  office  and  his  membership.  But  he  was  appointed  the 
Auditor  of  the  Board,  in  Sept  1812.  He  had  an  eminent 
social  position,  and  is  gratefully  remembered  by  many  hun- 
dreds, as  a  truly  good  man,  of  whom  it  could  be  said  emphatic- 
ally, as  it  was  of  Ezekiel  Rogers,  the  first  minister  of  Rowley, 
Mass.,  —  "  he  was  a  tree  of  knowledge,  laden  with  fruit,  which 
children  could  reach".  But  of  late  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  forgotten,  at  the  Missionary  House.  For  the 
first  time,  he  is  placed  in  1860,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
Massachusetts  corporate  members,  deceased  or  resigned.  We 
think,  that  he  would  have  made  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, in  the  group  of  the  '*  twenty-six". 

And  how  shall  we  explain  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Pboudfti,  of  Xew  York,  from  that  same  group  or 
collection  of  portraits  ?  We  well  remember  him,  as  a  distin- 
guished clergyman,  whom  a  younger  brother,  the  late  Dr. 
Spencer,  then  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  was  "^rowd"  to  intro- 
duce to  a  meeting,  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Board  must  have  repeat- 
edly seen  him  at  the  annual  meetings ;  for  he  attended  as 
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many  as  ten  of  theso,  in  the  period  from  1816  to  1836.  He 
vas  appointed  a  member,  in  1818,  at  the  same  time  with  Gen. 
Henry  Sewall  and  Eev.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton,  both  of  whom  are 
commemorated  as  "founders".  And  besides,  his  name  in 
small  capitals  is  the  first  in  the  record  of  the  appointment  of 
the  three.  How  then  did  it  happen,  that  he  has  no  place 
either  in  the  list  prepared  at  Albany,  or  that  at  Boston  ? 

And  further,  we  have  to  say,  that  4fix  of  the  ''  twenty -six" 
were  not  present  at  any  one  meeting  of  the  Board,  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  after  their  appointment ;  some  were  never 
present  but  once  or  twice,  and  four  never  at  all.  Yet  they 
are  alike  commemorated  as  "  founders".  And  as  the  Memo- 
rial Volume  now  is,  they  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  if  all  of 
them  were  entitled  to  honor,  as  the  *^  originators"  of  the 
Board,  —  "a  representation  of  the  nobility,  not  only  from  sev- 
eral different  Christian  communions,  but  from  different  States, 
professions,  and  walks  of  honorable  usefulness ;  as  if  to  stamp 
its  very  beginning  with  the  most  exalted  type  of  both  wisdom 
and  liberality". 

Tiiere  is  an  old  maxim,  of  which  we  often  have  occasion  to 
think.  "  A  thing  is  what  it  is".  The  truth  applies  to  all 
things  and  all  beings.  If,  therefore,  those  corporate  members 
in  1813,  were  "  originators"  of  the  Board,  they  were  founders, 
whether  or  not  they  have  ever  been,  or  ever  shall  be,  so  "  re- 
garded". If  they  were  not,  they  ought  not  to  be  so  "  re- 
garded" ;  for  any  cause,  reason,  or  purpose. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istia, 
Candidus  impertL     Si  non,  his  utero  mecum. 

Instead  of  "  Founders",  the  title  of  Chapter  11  should  be  — 
Founders  and  early  Corporate  Members.  Some  sentences 
would  of  course  need  to  be  expunged,  and  new  sentences  to 
be  substituted  in  the  same,  and  also  in  Chapter  lY.  And  if 
Chapter  VI  should  be  open  for  enlargement,  as  well  as 
amendment,  then  we  would  propose  for  consideration  twenty- 
six  other  names,  beside  those  of  Mr.  Walley  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Prondfit  Twenty  are  names  of  voting  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1810 ;  and  six  are 
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names  of  those  who  had  ^<  nn  honorary  sitting^'  in  the  Associ- 
ation, —  among  them  Edward  D.  Griffin  and  Moses  Staart,  — 
whose  voice  and  influence  contributed  powerfallj  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  by  which  the  Board  was  instituted. 

If  some  of  these  names  wonld  not  shine  or  dazzle,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  high  places  of  colleges  or  theological  seminaries ; 
or  have  never  been  numbered  with  those  of  '^  eminent  clergy- 
men", or  "  eminent  laymen",  we  are  yet  by  no  means  certain, 
that  they  are  written  in  characters  any  less  bright  or  illus- 
trious, in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  And  in  that  same  nnerr- 
ing  record  will  be  found,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  many  hundreds 
of  names  ^  of  honorable  women,  and  of  men  not  a  few",  with- 
out whom,  and  the  like  of  whom,  though  now  uncelebrated  in 
history,  eloquence,  or  song,  —  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  would  itself  have  never  had 
but  a  name  to  live.    Honor  to  whok  honor. 


Art.  IV.— the  TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bj  TxnxR  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Schenectedj,  K.  Y. 

In  that  fascinating  book,  The  Bibte  in  Spain^  Borrow  gives 
US  an  interesting  account  of  an  interview  he  once  had  with  a 
very  old  Gipsy.  He  was  past  the  age  of  one  hundred  ;  books 
had  been  to  him  a  sealed  world ;  his  own  individual  experi- 
ence during  the  course  of  his  long,  roving  life,  the  *' common- 
sense"  of  his  wild  tribe,  had  been  his  only  schooling  in  phi- 
losophy. Yet  this  old  6i}>sy  was  a  Berkeleian  of  the  purest 
kind.  He  asked  Borrow,  who  well  understood  his  native  lan- 
gtiage,  if  he  had  never  thought  that  the  outer  world,  or  the 
things  that  appear  to  be  around  ns,  had  no  real  existence  out 
of  onr  own  minds,  and  that  each  man,  in  fiict,  made  his  own 
world.  Such  a  dream,  he  said,  had  haunted  his  long  life. 
This  man  was  a  philosopher  withont  knowing  it  In  Borrow, 
l00i  he  fbnnd  one  whoee  mental  temperament  was  attuned  like 


Ik- 
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his  own.  How  he  could  think,  with  the  old  dreaming  Gipsy, 
is  shown  by  a  passage  in  another  work  of  his,  Lavengro^  or 
irregnlar  memoranda  of  his  own  rather  remarkable  life  : 

"  Would  that  I  had  never  been  bom,  I  said  to  myself;  and  the  thought 
woold  intrude :  But,  was  I  ever  bom  ?  Is  not  all  that  I  see  a  lie  —  a  deceit- 
fol  phantom?  Berkeley's  doctrine — Spinosa's  doctrine!  Dear  reader,  I 
had,  at  that  time,  nerer  read  either  Berkeley  or  Spinosa.  I  have  still  never 
read  them.  Who  are  they  ?  Men  of  yesterday.  *A11  is  a  lie,  a  deceitful 
phantom/  are  old  cries.  This  doubting  is  almost  coeval  with  the  human 
FKeu  *AI1  is  a  phantom',  was  said  when  the  world  was  yet  young,  when 
the  great  tortoise  yet  crawled  about  All  is  a  phantom,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Boddh,  and  Buddh  lived  many  centuries  before  the  wise  king  of  Jerusalem, 
who  sat  in  his  arbors,  beside  his  sunny  jQish-pools,  sajring  many  jQine  things, 
and  among  others :  *  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun' ". 

Bat  snch  thinking  is  not  peculiar  to  the  eccentric  Borrow, 
or  to  the  old  Oipsy.  It  belongs  to  the  common  mind  of  the 
race  ;  it  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  ^^  com- 
mon-sense", or  common  feeling,  we  might  say,  if  the  term  had 
not  been  so  mnch  abused.  What  is  now  called  the  "  common- 
sense"  philosophy,  is  one  of  the  latest  things  in  the  world. 
The  Gipsy  train  of  thought  has  been  semper^  vhique.  The 
lowliest  minds  have  had  it  and  wondered  ;  the  highest  minds 
have  been  occupied  in  working  out  its  true  place  in  philoso- 
phy. That  man  has  never  thought  at  all,  who  has  not  some- 
times held  with  himself  some  such  soliloquy.  Childhood  is 
ofttimes  thoughtful,  introverted,  yea,  metaphysical,  to  an  ex- 
tent the  false  "common-sense"  school  would  hardly  admit. 
It  thinks  more  than  we  can  well  believe  when  the  time-worn, 
sense- worn  spirit  has  forgotten  its  earliest  exercises,  its  youth- 
fiil  tendency  to  idealism.  The  musing  boy  hath  said  thus  to 
himself:  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  myself  and 
the  Great  Soul  from  which  my  thinking  comes ;  how  know  I 
that  there  is  any  thing  else,  or  that  what  I  seem  to  see,  and 
hear,  and  know,  is  aught  but  my  own  thoughts — visions  cre- 
ated by  that  power  within,  which  sometimes  dreams,  I  know, 
and  may  be  ever  dreaming.  We  appeal  to  a  wide  experience. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  use  we  make  of  the  thought,  that 
it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  writings  of  affected  transcend* 
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ental  philosophers  delighting  themselves  in  paradoxes,  or  to 
the  wild  fancies  of  dreamy  mystics,  but  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  least  cnltared,  as  in  the  most  highly  educated  minds. 

Bnt  what  does  all  this  prove,  says  onr  more  rational,  or 
rather  more  sensible^  philosopher,  who  claims  to  be  wide 
awake?  Shall  Gipsy  dreams,  or  the  dyspeptic  reveries  of 
eccentric  soals,  stand  up  against  the  strong  ^'  common-sense" 
of  mankind,  or  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  unerring  decisions  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  ?  Away  with  Buddh  and  Berkeley. 
There  is  an  external  world  of  hard,  resisting  matter,  real  mat- 
ter, wherein  force  and  power,  into  which  some  would  resolve 
it,  are  but  secondary,  and,  otherwise,  inconceivable  proper- 
ties. There  is  such  a  Jiard  outside  world.  We  know  it ;  we 
are  consciotis  of  it  We  know  it  from  the  "  immediate  testi- 
mony of  sense".  We  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and 
smell,  the  very  "  things  themselves".  To  this  we  say,  the 
psychological  experiences  to  which  we  have  referred,  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  a  real  outwardness.  Neither  is  one  or  the 
other  view  essential  to  the  highest  truth.  We  may  dream  in 
a  hard,  material  world ;  there  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
intense  reality,  of  highest  moral  and  intellectual  value,  all 
perfectly  conceivable  without  it.  Men  may  be  extreme  ideal- 
ists, and  yet  consistent  theists,  pure,  religious,  holy,  having  as 
real  a  moral  world,  as  strict  a  moral  accountability,  as  could 
be  conceived  on  any  other  basis. 

In  this  respect,  then,  these  idealising  tendencies,  or  ideal- 
ising experiences  J  as  we  may  justly  call  them,  may  be  said  to 
prove  nothing.  They  do  show,  however,  that  there  is  a  fallacy 
in  this  superficial  taking  for  granted  of  the  "common-sense" 
school,  that  they,  more  than  all  others,  represent  that  oldest 
and  most  universal  thinking  of  mankind  to  which  they  so  con- 
fidently appeal.  It  shows  that  this  seeking,  or  this  tendency 
to  seek  truth  in  the  ideal,  this  missing  it  in  the  phenomenal 
and  the  material,  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  sneer  at  the 
idealist  for  not  "  running  his  head  against  a  post",  or  by  such 
stale  anecdotes  as  that  related  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  said  to 
liave  refuted  a  Berkeleian  by  kicking  a  stone :  '*  You  ask, 
What  is  matter  ?    There,  sir,  that  is  matter ;  you  can  tell  im- 
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mediately,  if  you  will  try  your  foot  upon  it".  It  may  have 
been  a  rebuke,  on  the  part  of  Joljnson,  to  some  philosophical 
pedantry  by  which  he  was  annoyed,  for  he  was  altogether  too 
profound  a  man  not  to  see  that  there  was  something  more  in 
such  a  question  than  was  met  by  such  an  answer.  He  was  a 
giant  indeed,  and  ever  engaged  in  a  gigantomachiaj  but  not 
one  of  those  whom  Plato  so  admirably  describes  in  the  Sophi^- 
ta  and  ThecBtetus  —  aKkrjpoi  koI  avTirvnoi^  "hard  and  repellent 
ones,  who,  in  their  battle  with  the  gods,  draw  down  every 
thing  from  the  celestial  and  invisible  region,  affirming  vehe- 
hemently  that  that  alone  truly  is  which  has  touch  and  resist- 
ance".* 

But  be  that  as  it  may ;  aside  from  the  sneer  of  the  satirist, 
or  the  confident  appeal  of  the  dogmatist,  the  facts  in  human 
history  to  which  we  have  alluded  do  show  that  no  truly  philo- 
sophical mind  can  ever  treat  lightly  a  mode  of  thinking  so 
ancient,  so  universal,  so  deeply  seated  in  the  human  soul,  that 
if  not  the  "  common-sense",  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  common  reason.  Let  us  cite  a  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  common -sense  refutation  from  one  of  our  avri-nmoi 
avdpeg  although  a  very  orthodox  and  religious  one.  Those 
who  hold  that "  we  have  no  immediate  consciousness  of  any 
thing  but  our  own  thoughts  and  our  own  sensations",  and 
that,  therefore,  the  questions  respecting  an  external  world,  the 
manner  of  our  knowing  it,  and  the  methods  of  proving  it,  are 
really  great  matters  in  philosophy  ;  these  men,  and  especially 
one  of  the  ablest  among  them,  are  thus  disposed  of  in  what 
was  intended  for  wit,  but  which,  in  connection  with  such  a 
subject,  is  unworthy  of  the  grave  writer,  and  of  the  learned 
and  highly  respectable  Review  in  which  it  finds  a  place.  But 
here  it  is.  See  what  fools  these  idealists  are,  and  how  it 
shows  them  up. 

''  We  may  not  trust  our  senses  that  a  cane  is  a  cane.  But  here  comes  a 
man  with  a  book,  —  we  beg  pardon ;  if  our  senses  cannot  truly  inform  us 
of  the  cane,  how  can  they  truly  inform  us  of  a  man  and  a  book  ?  By  the 
Tcry  conditions  of  the  *  Rational  Psychology',  we  are  not  ytt  allowed  to 
say  it  is  a  man.     Here  comes  a  phenomenon  with  a  phenomenal  book.     We 

*  Sophigta,  246,  A.     HieaieUu,  156,  A. 
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beg  pardon  again ;  the  *  Rational  Psychology'  demands  proof  that  a  phe^ 
nomenon  is  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a  modification  of  oar  own  minds.  But 
let  us  grant  the  phenomenon.  Here  comes  a  phenomenon  with  a  phenome^ 
nal  book,  offering  to  prove  by  a  sjrstem  of  *  Rational  PBychology*,  that  a 
cane  is  a  cane.  The  phenomenon,  indeed,  appears  to  omr  senses  as  Dr.  H. ; 
so  does  a  cane  appear  a  cane.  Oar  consciousness  may  be  utterly  mistaken. 
We  ¥rill  not  inskQ  the  assumption  which  the  phenomenal  Dr.  H.  forbids. 
We  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  cognize  a  man  and  a  book,  as  to  cognize  a 
cane.  It  may  not  be  Dr.  H.  It  may  not  be  even  a  phenomenon ;  for  Dr« 
H.  finds  it  necessary  to  *'  give  an  ontological  demonstration  of  the  valid 
existence  of  the  phenomenal '.  So  fiir  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  at 
present,  the  phenomenon  may  not  be  Dr.  H.  For  aught  that  sense  or  con- 
sciousness can  tell,  he  may  be  a  steamboat,  the  book  an  earthquake,  and 
the  argument  a  volcano.  He  may  be  Nichts,  the  German  nothing.  If  it 
be  Dr.  H.,  he  requires  us  to  receive  him  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness ; 
while,  if  the  inevitable  witness  of  the  consciousness  of  all  mankind  be  not 
utter  fidsehood,  the  *  Rational  Psychology'  is  wholly  unnecessary.  We 
cannot  rationally  believe  it  to  be  Dr.  H. ;  he  would  not  so  belie  his  own 
philosophy.  Wliat  is  it  that  comes  to  us  with  a  seeming  book  and  a  seem' 
ing  argument  ?  We  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  determine.  It  ought  to  be  any- 
thing else  rather  than  Dr.  H.  But  whatever  it  be,  we  call  upon  it  to  stop. 
We  shall  make  no  dogmatical  assumptions.  Stop,  Dr.  H. ;  or  stop,  steam- 
boat ;  or  stop,  Nichts.  Prove  to  us  that  you  are  Dr.  H.  Prove  to  us  that 
you  are  even  a  phenomenon." 

And  80  he  goes  on.  We  do  assare  our  readers  that  the 
above  extract  is  actually  made  from  pages  580,  581  of  the 
October  number  of  the  Princeton  Review,  We  affirm  it  thus 
strongly,  because  the  well  known  and  deservedly  high  charac- 
ter of  that  Eeview  is  such  that  some  might  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort  The 
writer  is  a  clergyman,  generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  with 
the  gravest  matters.  He  is  a  teacher  of  theology.  He  sits  in 
a  chair,  such  as  was  once  occupied  by  idealists,  theologians, 
and  scholars  like  Augustine,  Anselm,  Wickliffe,  Cudworth, 
Howe,  and  yet  he  can  go  on  in  this  kind  of  style,  gravely 
attempting  to  treat  as  nonsense  questions  in  which  these 
grandest  thinkers,  and  most  devout  Christians,  found  some- 
thing not  only  of  profoundest  interest  in  itself,  but  having  an 
intimate  relation,  as  they  thought,  to  all  that  is  most  spiritual 
in  Christianity. 

In  the  general  comprehending  of  those  thinkers  at  whom 
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this  poor  attempt  at  ridicule  is  directed,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned three  varieties,  if  not  more.    There  are  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  extreme,  like  the  saintly  Berkeley,  doubting,  or 
thinking  there  was  ground  for  a  doubt,  whether  there  really 
was  an  external  world  of  matter,  at  least  such  as  matter  is 
commonly  conceived  to  be, — besides  the  question,  whether 
this  external  world,  if  there  is  such,  is  at  all,  in  itself,  what  it 
appears  to  be  to  the  sense.    There  are  others  who  maintain 
that  we  know  it,  although  not  conscioua  of  it.    We  know  it, 
we  are  suificiently  sure  of  it ;  we  believe  it,  but  it  is  by  an 
ultimate  law  of  belief  in  the  mind,  which  law  of  belief,  as  we 
cannot  resolve  it  into  consciousness  on  the  one  hand,  so  neither 
can  we  make  it  matter  of  rational  proof  on  the  other.    There 
are,  thirdly,  those  who,  whilst  they  deny  that  we  know,  or 
can  know,  the  external  world  or  any  thing  out  of  our  own 
mental  exercises,  by  direct  consciousness,  yet  affirm  that  it  can 
be  proved  by  a  higher  faculty  than  the  sense,  which  faculty 
they  call  the  "  comprehending  reason".     Our  sense  gives  us  a 
world  of  each  man  for  himself,  and  which  we  can  never  trulv 
separate,  in  this  way,  from  ourselves,  for  the  reason  that  there 
18  no  comTnon-sensej  and  can  be  no  common-sense  shared  in  by 
many  sentients.     Our  reason  which,  though  we  call  it  ours, 
is  truly  a  common  reason,  a  communion  beyond  the  human, 
even  with  the  universal  reason — ^this  lifts  us  into  a  higher  sphere 
of  mind,  puts  us  upon  an  elevation  where  we  look  over,  com- 
prehendj  and  see  the  truth  which  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  sense.    Dr.  H.  may  be  saidx  to  belong  to  this  class ;  but 
the  great  absurdity  in  Dr.  H.,  according  to  our  "laughing 
philosophers",  is  that  he  should  attempt  to  prove  it  at  all,  that 
he  should  even  think  of  making  any  question  about  it.     "  Dr. 
H.",  says  Democritiis,  "  finds  it  necessary  to  give  an  ontological 
demonstration  of  the  valid  existence  of  the  phenomenal". 
Absurd  man !  he  is  so  crazed  with  metaphysics  as  to  doubt 
whether  consciousness  gives  us,  at  once,  the  evidence  of  an 
outside  reality !  he  would  gravely  undertake  to  prove  that  we 
are  not  always  dreaming,  that  though  we  often  see  what  others 
see  not,  and  sometimes  hear  a  voice  they  cannot  hear,  yet 
there  is  a  way  of  getting  at  the  truth.    In  doing  this,  how- 
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ever,  he  greatly  lacks  humility.  He  ventures  to  maintain  that 
above  this  shadowy  region  of  the  phenomenal  there  is  a  higher, 
an  unseen  world,  and  that  man  has  a  faculty  by  which  he  can 
penetrate  it.  By  this  overlooking,  comprehending  power,  he 
may  be  assured  that  all  is  not  delusion,  that  there  is  an  object- 
ive reality,  a  true  outer  world,  —  of  inferior  importance,  in- 
deed, in  itself,  and  mediate  to  our  inner  life,  yet  still  real  — 
real  jper  se^  real  in  its  relation  to  a  higher  reality.  Dr.  H.  is 
charged  with  attempting  to  "  give  a  proof  of  the  valid  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomenal".  This  is  the  thing  which  is  so  laugh- 
able. He  would  give  an  "  ontological "  proof,  too.  He  would 
ground  it  on  something  more  certain  than  my  dream,  or  your 
dream,  on  mj  feeling^  or  your  feeling,  or  any  man's  individual 
feeling,  which  may  never  be  the  same  with  that  of  another, 
even  when  it  has  the  same  external  cause  ;  he  would,  in  other 
words,  give  an  ontological  proof,  an  a  priori  proof,  connected 
with  the  very  necessities  of  being,  and  which  no  rational  mind 
can  doubt  without  doubting  all  other  truth  along  with  it.  A 
very  proud,  as  well  as  very  stupid  attempt,  this  '*  ontological" 
proof,  as  viewed  from  the  critic's  stand-point.  Ontological 
forsooth  1  Could  any  thing  be  more  supremely  ridiculous, 
more  worthy  of  that  exposure  which  he  has  so  unsparingly 
given  it? 

We  have  not  time  here  to  discuss  this  question  of  immediate 
consciousness  to  any  extent  on  its  merits.  Nor  need  we  do 
so.  It  is  suflBcient  to  show  what  kind  of  thought  it  is  which 
this  common-sense  school  so  ignorantly  affect  to  dispose  of  by 
an  obsolete  laugh.  When  we  say  the  sense  school,  we  only 
use  the  single  term  that  is  most  characteristic,  without  intend- 
ing at  all  to  disparage  the  acute  minds,  the  truly  hard  antag- 
onists, that  have  belonged  to  its  ranks.  From  the  earliest 
times  there  have  ever  been  two  sides  to  these  questions,  two 
hard  and  well-debated  sides — two  schools  of  thinking  which 
have  divided  in  their  treatment  of  them.  There  are  two  such 
•schools  now ;  there  probably  will  be  until  the  end  of  earthly 
time.  Tliere  have  been  great  minds  in  each,  and  they  have 
known  how  to  treat  each  other  as  such,  though  contending  oft- 
.iimea  earnestly  and  angrily.    From  Plato  to  Coleridge,  from 
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Aristotle  to  Mill)  there  have  been  the  keenest  thinkers  on  both 
sides.  Thej  have  ranged  themselves  according  to  intellectual 
temperament,  according  to  their  scientific  or  other  pursuits 
giving  more  of  a  physical  or  metaphysical  tendency  to  their 
speculations,  or  which  have  made  them  look  mainly  at  this  or 
that  aspect  of  the  prime  standing  question,  What  is  the  chief 
reality,  the  ground  reality  ?  '  Is  the  phenomenal  the  valid 
basis  of  all  truth,  from  which  we  mount  to  what  is  higher,  or 
seemingly  higher,  in  its  classifications  and  generalizations,  or 
must  we  seek  in  something  else,  in  some  ontological  demon- 
stration, that  is,  some  ajniori  argument  drawn  from  tlie  ration- 
ally  perceived  necessities  of  being,  a  proof  of  the  valid  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomenal — that  is,  its  existence  for  anything  out 
of  itself  ?  Men  may  attempt  to  show  that  this  ontological  ar- 
gument contains  fallacies ;  they  may  succeed  in  so  doing  with 
many  minds ;  they  may  present,  from  their  side  of  the  great 
question,  many  views  which  the  a  priori  reasoners  will  find  it 
no  easy  work  to  answer ;  but  if  they  are  thinking  men,  they 
cannot  help  treating  the  question  with  the  respect  demanded 
by  its  gravity  and  the  deep  ground  it  seems  to  have  in  our 
mysterious  human  nature.  They  cannot  help  seeing  that  it 
taxes  their  highest  powers  to  grapple  with  it  on  its  merits. 
They  cannot  think  of  laughing  without  knowing  that,  by  such 
a  course,  they  lower  their  own  positions  instead  of  harming 
those  of  their  opponents. 

Men  who  write  otherwise,  see  no  meaning  in  that  inquiry 
which  has  so  perplexed  the  thoughtful  of  all  ages,  whether 
among  the  philosophical  or  the  devout — the  great  question, 
not  so  much,  Is  there  an  external  world  ?  as  our  spiritual  rela- 
tions to  it,  and  our  manner  of  knowing  it  ?  May  we  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  rudiments  of  it  in  tlie  Scriptures  ?  Not  in  its 
philosophical  form,  perhaps ;  and  yet  there  is  a  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  Bibile  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  merely 
pious  discontent  with  the  things  that  now  appear  around  us,  as 
compared  with  other  and  better  appearances  when  we  shall  be 
in  a  more  substantial,  that  is,  a  happier  world.  The  strange 
Bible  expressions,  whether  as  we  find  them  in  Paul's  Greek, 
or  David's  Hebrew,  go  deeper  than  this.    If  they  cannot  be 
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fitrained  into  the  phfloeophical,  tber  are,  eertwilr,  something 
more  than  a  mere  sentimental  religionism.  True  it  is  that  the 
purest  philo60{Aj  and  the  deepest  derotioo  meet  in  this 
thoagfat  of  the  nnsobstantiality  of  the  phenomenal,  the  reality, 
the  vrrooraat^  of  the  **  things  nnseen^.  *'  Man  walketh  in  a 
vain  show" — *j5far»  c5e — "He^ittrfA  about  in  an  image,** 
tsdem, — in  imagine  pertrarmi  homoP  ^  We  see  in  a  mirror 
shadowlj** — we  see  bnt  the  reflections  of  things.  The  essence 
of  things,  the  real  being  of  things,  are  the  fi^ /3/.£T^€i-a  (2  Cor. 
iv,  18.  Heb.  zi,  1,  3),  not  unseen  in  the  sense  of  now  absent, 
bnt  as  above  the  world  of  sense  for  evermore.  Thej  belong 
to  the  ddpara ;  thej  are  cognized  only  by  the  reason,  or  by 
faith.  Snch  has  ever  been  the  language  of  the  mnsing  mind, 
whether  called  oat  by  a  contrast  between  the  present  and 
some  fatnre  condition  of  the  sonl,  or  between  the  two  worlds 
of  matter  and  thought,  of  sense  and  reason,  of  phenomena 
and  ideas,  in  which  may  even  now  be  said  to  lie  onr  strangely 
compounded  being. 

Bat  all  this,  say  some  of  onr  common-sense  men,  is  not  only 
a  Platonizing  perversion  of  Scripture,  but  in  itself  a  cloudy, 
unmeaniag  mysticisnu  Why  deny,  or  even  in  the  faintest  de- 
gree distrust,  the  senses  that  God  has  given  us  ?  Why  not 
credit  them  for  all  the  intelligence  they  bring,  or  seem  to 
bring  ?  That  is  the  very  question — What  intelligence  do  they 
bring  !  Let  us  not  overrate  it  for  fear  of  some  inevitable  con- 
clusions which,  though  perfectly  in  harmony  with  our  philo- 
sophy, may  shock  our  religious  education.  Others,  not  so  well 
trained  in  this  respect,  have  followed  it  out  Allowing  of 
nothing  ajmorij  they  have  proved  that  matter  alone  was  sub- 
stance, mind  a  blank  consciousness,  and  truth  their  shadowy 
offspring,  having  no  being  aside  from  this  blank  knowing 
power,  and  the  material  things  which  it  knows  only  as  they 
are  seen. 

"  We  see  the  very  things  themselves",  we  are  "conscious  of 
outward  material  objects".     Waiving  any  remarks  on  the  ap* 
nt  absurdity  of  this  use  of  the  word  consciousness  in  con- 

ition  with  the  outward,  let  us  examine  the  fact  in  the  light 

ittperience  itself.    I  hear  the  hdl;  every  one  must  admit 
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that  the  senses  are  all  alike  in  this  respect,  or  in  their  bearings 
on  this  question  of  a  direct  immediate  consciousness  of  things 
without.  In  sight,  the  transition  from  the  outer  cause  to  the 
inner  effect  is  so  rapid,  that  we  sooner  lose  the  thought  of  a 
real  distinction  between  them ;  we  sooner  come  to  have  some 
kind  of  habitual  feeling  (seen,  however,  to  be  false,  the  moment 
we  think  steadily  upon  it)  that  we  see  not  the  images  of  things, 
as  we  hear  the  sounds  of  things  {imago  vocis),  but  the  very 
things  themselves.  The  hearing  is  slower,  and  tfierefore,  pre- 
sents the  best  subject  for  examination.  I  hear  the  bell.  But 
is  it,  now,  the  bell  I  hear,  the  very  bell  itself  that  I  am  con- 
scious of,  or  is  it  the  primal  vibration  commenced  in  the  me- 
tallic medium  ?  There  is  something  still  nearer  to  me,  the  un- 
dulations of  the  atmosphere,  produced  ftnd  continued  after  the 
remoter  cause,  or  **  thing  itself",  has  ceased.  It  is  nearer  still — 
the  agitation  in  that  thin  and  most  sensitive  membrane  on  which 
the  outer  messenger  knocks  before  admission  into  the  mate- 
rial sensorium.  Kearer  still,  it  is  some  motion  in  this  material 
sensorium  itself.  Nearer  still,  it  is  an  efect,  call  it  a  motion  or 
anything  else,  an  affection  in  the  spiritual  sensorium,  and  term- 
inating at  last  in  the  thinking,  transmuting,  mind,  which  takes 
this  far-writing,  this  telegraphic  signal,  and  translates  it  into 
that  language  which  is  known  only  to  the  soul.  Now,  of  what 
is  there  consciousness  ?  Clearly  only  of  this  last  stage,  or  action 
of  the  spirit  itself-— inferring,  it  may  be,  a  cause  without,  con- 
necting it,  it  may  be,  with  similar  affections,  apparently  from 
the  same  source  through  other  media,  and  thus,  not  through 
immediate  sense,  but  by  a  reasoning  as  rapid  as  sense,  by  what 
would  seem  an  instantaneous  flash  of  the  intellect,  getting  the 
habitual  thought  of  the  reality  of  such  outward  causation. 
We  infer  it  in  every  case,  even  as  we  infer  distance  in  space, 
and  remoteness  in  time,  so  rapidly  that  this  distance  and  this 
remoteness  seem  a  part  of  the  very  sense,  although  we  know 
they  cannot  be  such.  And  so  must  it  be  with  all  the  other 
senses  in  a  Rational  Psychology.  They  have  all  the  same  psy- 
chological conditions.  They  are  all  feelings.  They  are  all 
roads  of  transmission  through  time  and  space,  through  rarer 
or  denser  mediums,  through  slower  or  quicker  stages ;  they  all 
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fall  ander  one  fandamental  Islw  in  their  estimates  of  qnsntitj 
and  qnality,  of  more  and  less  in  space  and  degrea  They  all 
perform  the  same  ultimate  fdnction  of  awaking  in  the  mind 
the  thought  of  form,  extension,  dimension,  distance,  resistance, 
motion  in  space  and  time.  Some  of  them  do  this  very  imper- 
fectly, bnt  only  in  relation  to  others.  The  lowest  sense,  with 
a  reason  to  receive  and  shape  its  messages,  wonld  gather,  at 
laftt,  although  with  difficulty  and  slowness,  the  knowledge  we 
now  receive  so  much  more  speedily  firom  the  highest. 

With  this  view,  which  the  reason  takes  of  the  sense,  how 
absurd  must  appear  the  attempt  to  refute  it  which  we  find 
made  by  the  same  critic.  Dr.  H.  maintains  that  the  reason 
is  competent  to  tell  us,  how  a  sense,  any  sense,  or  sense  in 
general,  can  give  us  the  phenomena  of  space,  distance,  succes- 
sion, degree,  more  or  less  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
affection ;  thus  awaking  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being  all 
the  prime  numerical,  mathematical,  and  dynamical  ideas.  In 
this  they  are  all  essentially  alike,  whether  it  be  the  dull  touch, 
the  narrow  taste  and  smell,  the  wider  and  more  space-filling 
ear,  or  the  rapid  and  almost  instantaneous  sight  They  may 
differ  as  the  slow  mail-coach,  floundering  through  the  mire  and 
forest  of  sluggish  material  hindrances,  or  the  telegraphic 
signal  that  requires  the  keenest  time-micrometer  to  measure 
its  lightning  leap ;  but  in  this  more  interior  estimate,  where 
they  all  lay  off  the  robe  of  the  flesh,  and  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  spirit,  and  in  the  transforming  light  of  the  spirit — in 
other  words,  in  those  ultimate  conditions  of  the  sense,  of  every 
sense,  which  are  demanded  by  a  rational  psychology — they  are 
all  alike,  we  say,  they  may  all  be  treated  as  one  great  medium 
of  intelligence,  the  same  in  itself,  but  made  higher  or  lower  by 
the  transmutations  it  undergoes  from  the  higher  or  lower  in- 
tellectual vision  that  receives  it  What  trifling  now  to  array 
against  this  "  Voltaire's  Micromegas  from  the  Dog-Star  witli 
his  thousand  senses",  or  "  an  inhabitant  of  Saturn  with  his 
aeventy-two  senses"  1  What  an  absurd  misapprehension  of  the 
hole  field  of  thought,  when  the  critic  gravely  asks,  imitating 
language  of  Dr.  H. :  '*  What  is  the  content  in  the  sensory 
ch  one  of  these?    How  does  the  sensation  reach  the 
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mind  ?  Unless  Dr.  H.  can  tell  us  this,  he  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  give  us  the  subjective  idea  of  aK  intelligence".  The 
critic  italicises  the  word  all,  and  thereby  shows  us  how  totally 
he  fails  to  see  the  real  point  in  the  reasoning.  All  intelligence 
with  him  is  not  the  ultimate  knowledge  of  space  and  time 
which  reaches  the  soul,  but  all  the  conceivable  modes  or  media 
through  which  it  may  get  there, — these  being  as  many  as  any 
foolish  Voltaire,  or  jesting  theologian,  may  imagine  them  to 
be.  It  is  the  same  knowledge  they  bring,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  or  the  same  elements  of  knowledge,  but  it  differs 
immensely  according  to  that  which  stands  waiting  to  receive 
it  There  is  a  truth  in  the  old  Greek  notion,  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  ixpis,  a  light  of  the  soul  that  goes  forth  in  every  sense 
perception.  The  same  knowledge  (as  far  as  sense  is  con- 
cerned), coming  through  the  dullest  medium,  may  be  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  keenest  and  most  perfect  organ,  ac- 
cording  as  the  former  is  transmitted  to  a  higher,  and  the  latter 
to  an  inferior,  the  former  to  a  rational  and  the  latter  to  a  mere 
animal  intelligence.  The  slow,  dull  touch  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  Laura  Bridgman  tells  her  imprisoned  soul  more  even  of 
the  outer  world,  than  the  eye  of  the  eagle,  infinitely  more  than 
that  splendid  castle  of  optical  lenses  with  which  God  has  so 
strangely  adorned  some  of  the  lowest  varieties  of  his  creatures 
that  crawl  on  the  earth,  or  lie  motionless  in  the  deep  caves  of 
the  sea. 

Whether  we  call  consciousness  a  power,  or  a  light  of  the 
soul,  it  must  be  present  to  that  of  which  it  is  conscious,  or  that 
must  be  present  to  it.  If  to  hear  the  bell  (using  the  common 
elliptical  phrase)  is  to  be  immediately  conscious  of  the  bell, 
then  consciousness  is  in  the  whole  process  of  transmission 
if  it  goes  a  single  step  back  of  the  last  spiritual  motion,  it  is 
away  off  in  the  remote  metallic  vibration.  And  why  should 
we  stop  here  ?  It  is  in  all  the  causality  connected  with  that 
metallic  vibration,  or  that  luminous  undulation ;  it  is  through- 
out nature,  as  far  as  matter,  force,  and  motion  go.  In  other 
words,  this  doctrine  of  immediate  "  consciousness  of  the  things 
themselves",  is  inevitable  materialism.  There  is  no  separation 
between  such  consciousness  and  matter,  between  spirit  and 
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nature.  There  is  no  interval  from  first  to  last,  no  line,  how- 
ever narrow,  on  one  side  of  which  we  can  say  consciousness 
is,  and  on  the  other  side,  it  is  not.  That  isolation  which  is  the 
very  dignity  of  spirit,  and  through  which  alone  a  pure  doctrine 
of  spiritualism  can  be  preserved,  is  gone.  There  is  no  holy  sepa- 
rateness,  where  we  dwell  apart.  For  this  there  must  be,  some- 
where, a  bounding  shore,  beyond  which  all  is  nature,  a  mys- 
terious passage,  across  which  the  physical  and  material  may 
send  their  transformed  repreaentativea^  but  can  never  come 
themselves,  or  in  their  own  material  and  physical  forms.  We 
are  compelled  to  use  figurative  language  here,  and  talk  of  a 
locus  and  its  boundaries ;  but  however  difficult  the  conception, 
the  idea  must  not  be  given  up.  Abandon  this  thought  of 
isolation,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  answering  the  material- 
ist ;  there  is  no  spiritualism  purely.  There  is  no  Ego^  no  per-\ 
sonality,  no  true  kingdom  of  the  soul. 

What  we  see  and  hear  is  neither  the  material  things  them- 
selves, nor  are  they  strictly  like  the  "  things  themselves",  if 
by  the  term  we  mean  likeness  in  some  fixed  outer  form,  or 
shape,  or  absolute  extension,  or  in  any  properties  strictly 
physical.  We  have  designedly  used  the  term  representative 
as  excluding  these.  It  may  be  called  an  imager  even  as  the 
Latins  use  imago  for  representative, — as  when  they  said  imago 
vocisj  the  image  of  a  voice.  But  whether  like  it  or  not,  in  any 
sense  resemblance,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  argument  to 
say,  that  the  immediate  spiritual  object,  as  it  stands  in  the 
spiritual  sensorium  (after  having  made  its  last  stage  from  the 
adjacent  material  sensorium),  represents  the  outward  cause  as 
fixing  its  identity,  that  is,  as  something  ever  invariably  de- 
noted by  the  same  unchanging  sign  or  signs.  We  may  com- 
pare them  to  telegraphic  signals.  We  may  suppose  an  an- 
alogy between  them  and  the  arrangements  of  the  carpet  weav- 
ing apparatus,  or  to  go  still  farther  back,  the  previous  ratios 
and  numbers  on  which  such  arrangements  are  grounded. 
These  exacfUy  represent  the  figures  brought  out  in  the  weaving 
— represent  them  without  the  loss  of  a  hue,  or  shade,  or  stripe, 
or  point  essential  to  their  perfection  —  but  they  are  not  like 
them  in  any  visual  sense.    There  is  no  optical  resemblance  to 
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a  carpet  in  that  mass  of  machinery,  whether  working  or  qui- 
escent, but  the  beautiful  figures  are  ever  coming  out  from  the 
intelligence  it  brings,  even  as  the  soul  constructs  from  the  dull 
knowledge  of  the  sense  far  higher  forms  of  thought  and  beau- 
ty than  were  ever  in  the  "  things  themselves",  could  they  be 
seen  by  ns  in  the  formless  poverty  of  their  material  nakedness. 
Our  comparison  may  be  said  to  have  an  inverted  aspect,  but  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  say  the  representative, 
the  image  of  a  thought  in  the  one  case,  or  the  thought  of  an 
image  as  presented  in  its  converse. 

But  this  is  not  essential  to  our  present  argument.  It  is 
enough,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  inward  spiritual  object  so 
represents  the  outward  cause  as  to  fix  its  outward  identity  in 
distinction  from  other  outward  things,  and  that  too  for  differ- 
ent sentients;  for  although  no  man  can  say,  from  consciousness, 
that  his  sensations  are  the  same  with  another  man's,  or  even 
like  them,  yet  it  may  be  seen,  from  invariable  concomitants, 
that  they  represent  the  same  outward  cause.  Could  we  get 
into  each  other's  souls,  it  might  be  found  that  the  sensible  im- 
pression I  have  from  green  is  very  different  in  many  respects — 
in  quantity,  in  intensity,  in  other  things  that  belong  to  sensa- 
tion alone — ^from  that  produced  in  another  sensorial  organism. 
So  the  affection  from  a  certain  size  or  magnitude,  in  one  soul, 
may  vary  much  from  that  which  comes  from  the  same  out 
ward  cause  to  another,  yet  both  alike  represent  something  as 
invariable  to  the  same  sentient,  and  as  one  in  outward  identity 
with  both  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  resolve  into  nonsense  the  ob- 
jection as  commonly  urged,  and  especially  as  we  find  it  thus 
presented  in  a  paragraph  which  assumes  to  demolish  Dr.  H., 
and  make  the  matter  perfectly  plain  indeed  to  the  most  com- 
mon understanding. 

**  This  abstract  question  will  be  better  comprehended  by  an  example.  I 
bold  in  my  hand  a  cane ;  so  it  seems ;  but  perhaps  my  senses  deceive  me. 
It  may  be  an  elephant,  it  may  be  a  whale.  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  really 
a  thing  outside  of  myself?  If  it  be  a  thing,  how  do  I  know  that  it  is  a 
caneT 

•  With  all  respect  for  the  writer  we  cannot  help  thinking 
of  Folonios  in  Hamlet.     This  talk  of  the  cane    and  the 
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elephant  is  "  very  like  a  weasel,  very  like  a  whale,"  only  that 
the  common-sense  Dane  makes  no  pretence  of  philosophy,  no 
learned  assumption  of  bringing  down  things  to  the  level  of 
plainer  people's  intellects. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  sense  is  not  a  sense  like- 
ness, but  an  exact  representative  of  the  outward  cause.  Any 
one  will  see  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  Aristotle  who  will 
carefully  study  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  De  Anima  {nepl 
^jvxrjs)  and  especially  chapter  twelfth.  It  is  sufficient  to  give 
his  famous  definition;  'fj  fiev  alaOrjaU  e<rrt  rb  AEKTIKON  tcjv 
AI2GHTQN  EIAQN  avev  Trjg  vkijg,  "  Sense  is  that  which  is  re- 
ceptive of  the  sensible  forms  without  the  matter,  or  as  separate 
from  the  material".  It  is  this  phrase,  "the  sensible  forms", 
that  has  been  the  stumbling  block  ever  since  the  common-sense 
school  made  nonsense  of  it  bysjpnf^unding  el6og  and  ISia  with 
eldcjXov,  or  the  knowable  in  a  thing,  that  which  the  mind  cog- 
nizes in  a  thing  (and  without  which  it  would  remain  unknow- 
able), with  that  mere  phantom  of  the  sense  which  never,  of 
itself,  amounts  to  knowledge.  El6og  may  sometimes  mean  tlie 
outside  image,  but  its  metaphysical  sense,  like  that  of  the 
scholastic  word  form^  is  that  inner  invisible  thing  or  cause, 
which  makes  the  outside  form  to  be  what  it  is.  In  a  visual 
object  it  is  the  mathematical  idea,  the  elements  of  which  the 
sensation  brings  along ;  not  in  a  figure  ready  made,  but  in  its 
points,  lines,  distances,  and  ratios,  out  of  which  the  mind  con- 
structs  the  mathematical  figure,  more  or  less  obscurely  per- 
ceived as  such  by  all  rational  intellects,  and,  in  this  way,  a 
very  diflTerent  thing  from  that  which  the  same  sensation  would 
present  to  the  animal  or  irrational  nature.  The  Schoolmen's 
term  was  species.  Both  Aristotle,  and  these  his  followers,  re- 
garded the  eldog  as  representative^  neither  the  thing  itself  (with 
any  of  the  matter  or  material  properties  of  matter  such  as  ex- 
tension, magnitude,  etc.)  nor,  visually,  like  the  thing  itself,  but 
that  which  mind  takes  from  sense,  and  on  which  it  impresses 
its  own  image,  giving  it  an  "  intelligible  form",  in  distinction 
from  its  blind  sense  form,  if  we  may  connect  their  word  with 
sense  at  all.  The  phrase,  "sensible  forms",  was  like  the 
"  spiritual  body",  and  the  "  carnal  mind".    It  did  not  denote 
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sense  ideas,  which  is  nonsense,  but  ideas  from  sense,  the  intelli- 
gible which  the  mind  finds  in  it.     "  F(ynn^\  in  the  scholastic 
language,  meant  the  same  with  eUog  and  species^  but  by  later 
usage  it  has  become  a  thing  almost  wholly  of  sense.    For  this 
we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  to  Eeid,  and  especially  to 
his  interpreter  Dngald  Stewart,  who  was  the  great  authority 
in  most  of  our  colleges  not  many  years  ago.     The  writer  well 
remembers  when  he  had  to  get  for  a  lesson  so  many  pages  of 
tiiis  author,  and  how  terribly  his  common-sense  was  perplexed 
with  these  "  sensible  forms  "  or  phantoms,  and  the  use  made 
of  them  by  the  foolish  Schoolmen,  as  they  were  described  by 
Stewart  and  Beid.    What  a  puzzle  it  was  to  understand,  for 
example,  how  the  square  form^  or  square  idea^  with  all  its 
diarp  points  and  angles  and  clumsy  squareness,  could  travel 
smoothly  along  the  optical  medium  from  the  object  to  the  eye 
(this  difficulty  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  straight  line 
conical  ray  theory  of  light  then  universally  held);  how  it  could 
enter  the  round  pupil  of  the  visual  organ ;  how  it  found  its 
way  among  its  fluid  lenses,  and,  most  marvellous  of  all,  how 
it  could  travel  down  the  narrow  thread  of  the  optic  nerve, 
until,  at  last,  this  troublesome  materiality,  or  the  square  ghost 
of  it,  found  rest  in  the  mind  itself.     Another  mystery ;  how 
"  they  were  sent  forth  from  their  object",  as  Stewart  says,  or 
how  these  scaly  forms,  thus  continually  thrown  off*,  as  the 
serpent  casts  her  skin,  could  move  through  space  at  all,  or 
how  any  mind  could  possibly  hold  to  things  so  difficult  of  ra- 
tional conception.    We  have  since  become  convinced  that  the 
Schoolmen  were  not  such  fools  as  this  would  make  them. 
Certainly  Aristotle  was  not.    With  them,  eWo^,  or  species,  was 
not  a  sliajpe  in  space,  but  a  representative  energy  which  the 
mind  read  and  recognised,  and  from  it  made  its  own  more 
perfect  fcrm^  a  reality  far  more  glorious,  we  may  say,  than 
that  remote  cause  from  which  it  came.    It  was  like  the  letters 
of  a  book,  which  bring  along  with  them,  not  the  actual  think- 
ing of  the  author,  much  less  its  remote  outward  objects,  but 
that  from  which  the  mind  reconstructs  the  thought,  better  it 
may  be,  higher  and  clearer,  it  may  be,  than  the  original  itself; 
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znd  hence  it  was  that  the  wise  Greeks  aetoalj  called  reading 
drayiyv^KJUv,  a  re-lauAeifkg^  or  knowing  again. 

That  the  *^ sensible  q>ecies^  was  regarded  ihns  as  a  repre- 
seDtatire,  is  evident  in  that  quotation  from  Des  Gaites  which 
Stewart  so  wholly  misondergtood  from  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend how  Des  Cartes  could  reject  the  flying  images^  which 
be  calls  a  *'  ndgar  notion",  and  yet  hold  to  the  ancioit  doctrine 
of  the  ^  idea  as  alone  the  immediate  object  of  perception''. 
They  w^ie  not  a  likeness  but  a  sign,  says  Des  Cartes,  uL,  exem- 
pli ffratiOf  verba  ei  siffna  nuUo  modo  eimUia  iis  qua  siffni^ 
canL  See  Des  Cartes  as  quoted  by  Stewart.  Aristotle  has, 
to  be  sure,  his  figure  of  '^  the  wax  and  the  ring^,  but  no  one 
who  reads  closely  all  he  says,  can  think  that  he  meant  any- 
thing else  than  a  mere  comparison  of  effects,  or  had  in  yiew 
any  actual  space  lil 


"  We  fully  admit",  says  the  Beviewer  of  Dr.  H.,  "  that  man 
is  rational.  He  is  able  to  discern,  in  objects  of  sense,  more 
than  sense  reveals".  Does  the  writer  fully  understand  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  admission !  There  is  then  not  only  a  spiritual  eye, 
but  a  spiritual  light  higher  than  those  of  sense.  £  nihilo  nihil : 
Nothing  can  come  from  nothing ;  more  cannot  come  from  less. 
This  whole  apparatus  of  higher  vision,  that  which  is  seen,  the 
seeing  itself,  must  have  come  from  some  other  and  higher 
sphere.  As  the  sense  is  only  the  occasion  for  bringing  them 
out,  they  must  have  been  bom  with  man.  There  is  no  other 
conceivable  source  except  some  subsequent  divine  inspiration ; 
and  why  not  as  well  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  case  at 
the  birth  of  humanity,  when  God  ^^  breathed  into  man  a 
nephesh  hayyc^j  but  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mal,— when  he  "  created  man  in  his  own  "  uncreated  and  eter- 
nal *' image",  when  "the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gave 
him  understanding".  "  He  is  able  to  discern  in  sense  more 
than  sense  reveals".  We  know  that  after  using  such  language 
there  is  a  way  of  getting  down  from  it,  and  talking  of  a  power, 
%f acuity^  a  potentiality,  a  possibility,  which  may  as  well  be 
icated  of  anything  else  as  man.  llie  merest  animal  may 
connected  with  him  such  a  possibUity  of  becoming  ra- 
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tional  as  far  as  we  know.  There  may  be  in  God's  wide  king- 
dom of  means  a  potency  for  almost  any^  purpose ;  but  no 
man  can  tell  what  he  means  by  such  a  blank  unfurnished 
power,  unless  he  comes  back,  as  Locke  does  expressly,  and 
the  common-sense  school  virtually,  and  makes  it,  after  all,  but 
a  reflection  of  the  sense,  instead  of  a  distinct  and  higher 
revealing.  A  power — ^a  faculty — to  do  what  ?  What  it  knows 
not  ?  If  it  be  a  power  without  something  that  may  be  called 
an  innate  knowledge  of  its  own,  as  well  talk  of  an  eye  seeing, 
or  a  power  of  seeing,  without  light  or  anything  to  be  seen.  A 
faculty  of  seeing  cannot  make  the  object  of  sight.  A  mere 
power  or  potentiality  of  knowing?  What  is  it  without  some, 
thing  in  the  organisation  of  the  faculty  to  determine  it  to  the 
knowing  of  one  thing  more  than  another  ?  But  the  moment 
we  bring  anything  of  this  kind  into  this  blank  power,  we  have 
a  primal  furnishing  of  the  soul ;  we  have  something  like  ideas ; 
we  have  a  varied,  ajmori  knowledge  which  knows  the  moment 
the  sense,  or  anything  else,  brings  before  it  the  truth  to  be 
known.  In  such  a  view  we  see  the  reason  of  those  new  reve- 
lations, those  new  '*  discernings",  when  the  dark  and  dull 
notions  of  the  sense  are  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  light. 
Nihil  in  irUellectu  quod  non  priu8  in  aensu.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  away  from  this,  unless  we  give  to  the  soul 
itself  something  we  may  call  a  knowledge.  Locke's  faculty 
of  reflection  is  only  a  reflex  attempt  to  get  something  new  out 
of  the  sense  and  the  memory,  which,  after  all,  he  makes  but 
the  child  of  the  sense.  Primary  laws  of  belief  can  do  no 
better.  They  are  but  blanks  unless  there  is  some  a  priori 
knowledge  to  determine  them  to  believe  one  thing  rather  than 
another.  The  Keviewer,  after  making  this  wonderful  admis- 
sion that  man  is  a  rational  being,  having  something  by  which 
"  he  discerns  more  than  the  sense  reveals,"  flounders  on  for 
some  time,  with  the  same  kind  of  language,  but  as  he  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  Concludes,  at  last,  by  saying — "  we  have 
not  space  to  argue  these  things".  A  blank  faculty  he  seems 
to  see  is  not  enough,  and  yet  the  moment  we  attempt  to  fill  up 
this  blank  with  any  thing  that  would  make  it  a  power  for  one 
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thing  more  than  another,  we  admit  something  which  we  can- 
not distinguish  from  diversities  of  cognitions  in  the  original 
birth-farnisbing  of  the  sonl, — something,  in  short,  which  we 
mnst  call  a  knowledge,  an  a  priori  knowledge,  or  a  knowing 
wholly  independent  of  sense,  and  which  the  sonl  brings  with 
it,  more  or  less,  to  its  first  and  every  judgment  of  the  things  of 
sense.  And  thus  the  maxim  is  reversed — nihU  in  sensu  quod 
non  priua  in  intdUctu ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  sense 
that  is  not,  somehow,  modified,  or  made  different  by  the 
human  intellect  In  its  first  numberings  of  sensible  things  the 
soul  brings  with  it  its  innate  knowledge  of  numbers,  elementary 
indeed,  but  all  there,  even  to  the  highest  heights  of  the  mathe* 
matics.  In  its  first  judgings  it  has  its  ideas  of  difference  and 
identity.  In  its  first  space  measurements  it  has  its  ideas  of 
ratio,  of  equality,  of  equivalence,  whether  as  belonging  to 
the  relative  spatial  or  the  absolute  angular  dimension,  although 
it  hath  not  yet  learned  the  mathematical  names.  The  things 
to  which  it  applies  these  measuring  ideas  are  but  its  diagrams ; 
it  never  got  its  ideas  from  them.  They  lie  in  the  soul  ready 
for  use  when  demanded.  The  first  straight,  or  seemingly 
straight,  line  the  spirit  recognises,  it  immediately  employs  its 
innate  canon  or  rule  of  straightness.  It  never  learned  it  from 
the  diagram,  for  the  diagram  is  never  perfect,  and  its  imper 
fection  is  brought  to  be  judged  by  the  spiritual  or  ideal  stand- 
ard. The  negative  idea  would  be  never  known,  were  not  the 
positive  already  in  the  soul.  In  its  first  sesthetic  emotion, 
however  faint  and  obscure,  it  has  its  idea  of  beauty,  or  all  the 
mere  feeling  of  the  sense,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  whether 
of  smoothness  or  difficulty,  would  fail  of  producing  it  It  is 
because  it  sees  its  own  idea  there  that  the  sonl  rejoices  with  a 
joy  surpassing  sense.  And  so  we  might  go  through  all  its 
ideal  knowledge  of  space  and  time,  its  here  and  there^  its  idea 
of  motion,  its  now  and  then^  its  innate  thought,  of  succes- 
sion, of  past-ness,  presence,  and  futurity,  all  ready  the  first 
moment  they  are  wanted,  and  forming  the  spirit's  calendar 
by  which  are  measured  the  otherwise  dark  and  timeless 
notices  of  tlie  sense.  All  this  knowledge,  containing  within 
itself  a  world  of  other  knowledge,  it  has,  not  from  experi- 
ence, but  as  essential  to  a  rational  experience.     All  diese 
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ideas  oome  with  it  from  that  sapematural  preexistent  sphere, 
in  which  the  haman  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  rational,  had  its 
Bupernal  origin.  Though  physically,  sentiently,  individually, 
bom  in  time,  it  shares  in  the  universal  reason,  and  breathes 
the  higher  life  of  the  eternal  uncreated  world. 

Now  this  is  absolutely  shocking,  our  Reviewer  would  say. 
This  is  giving  man  a  divine  knowledge.  Why  not,  if  God 
himself  had  previously  given  it  to  him  ?  And  then  to  attempt, 
by  this  daring,  a  priori  reason  to  ^^  argue  the  ways  of  Ood'M 
But  why  is  this  more  presumptuous,  more  irreverent,  as  an 
a  priori  than  as  an  a  posteriori  claim  ?  We  have  a  thought  of 
Ghxl,  one  of  the  divine  ideas ;  it  has  come  to  us  through  a  gift 
bestowed  in  the  creation  of  humanity,  or  it  comes  to  us  after. 
wards  through  a  sense  medium  (on  the  supposition  that  it  ever 
could  come  in  that  way  alone)  or  it  reaches  us  through  a  writ* 
ten  revelation ;  in  either  way  we  have  a  divine  thought  Why 
is  it  more  irreverent  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?  How 
does  it  make  man  more  or  less  divine  in  the  one  way  than  in 
the  other  ?  To  know  God  at  all,  implies  a  divine  faculty  in  - 
the  human,  —  the  animal  cannot  know  him,  —  to  receive  the 
thoughts  from  revelation,  and  know  them  as  such  thoughts  of 
God,  this  also  implies  the  same ;  although  the  necessity  and 
the  mercy  of  this  latter  medium  should  make  us  humbly  feel 
how  deeply  we  had  fallen,  how  much  we  had  animalised  our- 
selves in  spite  of  reason,  and  lost,  or  misused,  the  ''  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world".  We  believe 
the  a  priori  men  have,  in  general,  as  much  humility  as  their 
condemners.  A  right  view  of  their  doctrine  should  give  them 
more.  The  extremes  of  philosophy  go  astray  in  both  direc- 
tions. Unchecked  by  grace,  the  one  becomes  a  vain,  boast- 
ing, gaseous  spiritualism,  the  other  a  grovelling,  earthly  mate- 
rialism. But  this  foolish  charge  of  irreverence  has  no  more 
application  to  serious  thinkers  on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  The  Church  has  never  held  within  its  bosom  Christians 
more  humble,  penitent,  sin-loathing,  —  more  self-abhorring, 
more  deeply  conscious  of  the  degradation  of  the  fall,  than  men 
who,  along  with  all  this,  have  felt  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
^*  spirit's  worthiness",  its  original  divine,  and  hence  its  divine 
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relationship,  was  the  chief  ground  of  all  religion,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  all  right  views  of  man's  salvation. 

But  Dr.  H.  is  gnilly  of  "  world-making" ;  and  so  there  mnst 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  old  battery  of  misapplied 
texts  which  has  been  so  often  employed  by  men  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  irreverence  in  so  doing.  They  have  them- 
selves determined  what  God  is,  and  what  he  is  not,  and  what 
ho  does,  and  why  he  does  it,  and  then,  if  a  man  pursues  such 
inquiries  in  a  different  way,  be  it  in  a  style  unsurpassed  for 
philosophic  dignity  and  religious  calmness,  straightway  are 
heard  from  these  defenders  of  Deity,  the  old  exclamations,  as 
though  they  were  their  exclusive  property — "  Oh  !  the  depths, 
etc."  —  Oh !  the  presumption  of  the  man  who  would  thus 
attempt  to  fathom  the  divine  ways !  "  For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor"  !  May 
we  be  forgiven,  if  we  even  seem  to  use  these  texts  profanely 
by  placing  them  in  this  connection,  but  we  think  we  are  only 
rescuing  them  from  an  abuse  which  is  sometimes  little  less 
than  blasphemy. 

Especially  is  the  Keviewer  shocked  at  the  boldness  of  the 
man  who  would  hold  that  there  are  any  a  priori  ideas  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  divine  mind, — "  any  eternal  and  unmade 
principles",  by  which  the  Deity  worked,  —  "  principles  condi- 
tioned by  no  power  but  which  must  themselves  condition  all 
power".  This  takes  away  from  God,  the  critic  thinks,  his 
**  power  of  choice".  Under  such  a  necessity  of  acting  wisely. 
Deity  is  not  free,  "  He  cannot  choose",  he  says,  "  he  is  con- 
ditioned ".  It  is  a  limitation  upon  him  if  he  cannot  sometimes 
choose  irrationally,  if  it  pleases  him.  It  would  be  going  by  a 
knowledge  and  a  reason  independent  of  the  divine  will,  above 
the  divine  will,  —  which  the  will  itself  had  not  made  what  it 
willed  them  to  be,  even  as  it  makes  things.  Now  what  is  this 
but  making  mere  will,  having  no  knowledge,  no  ideas,  no 
principles,  no  right,  no  eternal  law,  no  unmade,  immutable 
truth,  —  for  all  these  would  be  conditioning  —  making  such  a 
blank ^U7er,  we  may  say  (for  will  in  such  a  case  is  a  misno- 
mer), our  sole  conception  of  the  Eternal  God  I  And  this  they 
would  call  reverence !    To  believe  in  an  uncreated  world  of 
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truth  wherein  God  dwells  for  evermore,  to  maintain  an  eternal 
knowledge  of  such  tmth  as  something  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  as  it  is  known,  to  hold,  in  short,  to  ''  eternal  princi- 
ples^', this  is  placing  something  above  Deity,  that  is,  condition- 
ing the  Absolute  Power.  "  The  laws  of  tiie  universe",  says 
this  very  humble  and  reverent  Reviewer,  "  stand  in  no  eternal 
necessity,  but  depend  on  the  free  choice^  design,  and  wisdom 
of  God,  who  may  ordain  and  establish  them  as  he  chooses,  in 
endless  variety  of  choice^'^.  The  writer,  for  a  certain  purpose, 
gets  under  the  wing  of  Princeton ;  but  his  vocabulary  makes 
it  easy  to  determine  his  schooling  and  his  theological  origin. 
Here  is  that  much-talked  of  "  power  of  contrary  choice,"  not 
a  new  school  doctrine,  yet  so  keenly  discussed  in  certain 
quarters,  in  respect  to  man,  who  may,  in  some  sense,  be 
said  to  have  a  power  of  choosing  wrong ;  but  the  wonder 
here  is  its  application  to  the  unerring  God.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  the  writer  mixes  up  things.  We  have  itali- 
cised a  few  words  in  the  above  quotation  which  are  wholly 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  word  wisdom  has  no  proper 
place  there.  It  could  only  have  come  from  a  misgiving.  For 
wisdom  is  conditioning ;  wisdom  is  unmade ;  it  *'  was  in  the 
beginning" ;  and  all  that  belongs  to  wisdom,  knowledge,  truth, 
ideas,  *'  eternal  principles"  are  all  equally  ancient,  alike  un- 
created and  eternal.  They  all  condition ;  unless  this  ^^free 
choice'\  this  "  endless  variety  of  choice",  mean  surely  that  God 
may  sometimes,  if  he  ^'  chooses",  act  unwisely,  and  against 
the  eternal  principles^  or  make  others  in  their  place.  And  so 
one  of  this  school,  a  mathematician,  has  lately  said.  There  is 
no  necessity  in  mathematical  tmth,  nothing  which  God  could 
not  unmake  and  make  otherwise.  It  shocked  him,  he  said, 
that  any  one  should  affirm  the  contrary.  What  is  God,  then, 
in  this  view  ?  He  is  a  power  and  a  will,  a  blank,  conception- 
less,  idealess  being,  living  in  a  blank  eternity  of  duration, — no 
determining  knowledge  until  things  are  made  out  of  which 
there  could  arise  a  knowledge  of  things^  no  conceivable  thought, 
except,  perhaps,  a  blank  forecasting,  a  future  memory,  we 
might  call  it,  of  what  he  would  do  in  ages  to  come,  —  a 
solitary  potency,  dwelling   in  no  present  world  of  eternal 
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ideas,  having  no  present  ayoBdv,  no  tcaXdv,  no  immntable  Good, 
no  eternal  Beanty,  no  Nov? ,  no  Love,  no  "  Wisdom  ever  rejoic- 
ing before  him".  Relief  from  this  may  be  sought  from  con- 
ceptions that  come  throngh  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but 
this  modem  theology  mainly  rejects  those  notions  of  the 
Trinity,  so  common  in  Patristic  times,  and  which  gave  an 
ante-mnndane  diversity  to  the  divine  hypostases,  making  one 
the  Wisdom,  and  another  the  Love,  of  the  Father.  These  are 
called  metaphysical  fantasies,  Platonising  conceits,  a  '^  Trin- 
ity of  notions",  instead  of  that  better  conception  of  three 
blank  persons  which  now  claims  to  be  the  only  Orthodox 
view.  And  yet  the  more  ancient  is  the  only  one  on  which  a 
tme  trinitarianism  can  be  long  maintained.  It  was  the  view 
which  .led  the  most  thonghtfal  minds  of  antiqnity,  even  with* 
out  revelation,  to  something  closely  resembling,  to  say  the 
least,  the  Christian  Trinity,  and  to  some  snch  thought  of  the 
divine  persons  as  may  be  derived  from  Prov.  viii,  22,  John 
i,  1,  and  Col.  ii,  28.  No  donbt  the  metaphysical  notion  of  the 
Trinity,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  carried  to  excess,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  the  personal  distinctions ;  without  doubt, 
too,  have  modern  speculations,  in  the  other  extreme,  so  made 
the  personal  the  only  distinction,  as  to  merge  the  relationship, 
the  subordination,  of  the  hypostases  into  a  blank  tritheism, 
easy  of  conception  numerically,  but  far  more  diflScult  for  the 
reason. 

The  will  of  Deity  is  conditioned  by  his  knowledge  and  his 
wisdom  as  something  higher,  if  not  more  ancient  It  is  the 
contrary  doctrine  which  is  irreverent,  —  awfully  irreverent,  if 
any  one  should  dare  to  follow  it  out  to  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences. Most  absurd,  too ;  for  if  God  only  knows  what  he 
wills  to  know,  that  is,  if  he  makes  his  knowledge  just  what 
he  wills  to  make  it,  with  a  power  to  make  it  otherwise,  then 
he  wills  to  know  without  knowing  what  he  wills  to  know, 
otherwise  the  knowledge  is  before  the  will,  conditioning  the 
will,  and  so  our  circle  brings  us  round  again  to  that  same 
irreverent  position  this  hyperpietism  so  struggles  to  avoid. 

This  is  all  still  worse,  if  possible,  in  respect  to  another  awful 
question  intimately  allied  to  the  preceding.    God  mwt  do 
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right,  said  Abraham  of  old,  and  Dr.  H.  follows  him  in  this. 
Grod  is  "conditioned"  by  his  righteousness.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  word.  It  means  just  what  was  meant  in  the 
Patriarch's  exclamation.  But  some  are  greatly  shocked  at  it ; 
for  this,  too,  is  putting  something  above  and  back  of  Deity* 
It  is  awfully  irreverent  to  hold  that  his  will  cannot  make  rigfUi 
even  as  it  makes  things — cannot  make  right,  even  as  it  makes 
truth  and  knowledge.  It  is  this  divine  will  alone,  without  any 
connection  with  a  divine  wisdom  and  an  eternal  morality, 
that  makes  right.  It  is  not  the  divine  reason  eeeing  a  thing 
to  be  right,  but  God's  command  must  be  right  hecaxtse  he 
commands  it,  and  this,  not  as  an  evidence  ^  t^  of  some  con- 
formity to  the  absolute  eternal  rectitude  which  our  finite  vision 
cannot  see,  and  we  therefore  submissively  take  the  believed 
command  as  such,  thus  using  the  word  because  in  one  of  its 
true  logical  acceptations  as  denoting  a  reason  for  us, —  not  on 
this  account,  we  say,  but  the  command  makes  right  per  se, 
makes  right  what  would  otherwise,  or  if  commanded  other- 
wise, be  wrong.  This,  too,  must  be  carried  out,  not  only  to 
acts,  whose  reasons  we  cannot  see,  but  to  ultimate  states  of 
soul  which  seem  to  have  their  moral  reason  intuitively  in 
themselves,  and  to  be  right  or  wrong  per  se.  If  God  should 
command  us  to  hate  one  another,  then  malevolence  would  be 
right  instead  of  love,  deceit  would  be  holy  instead  of  truth. 
Otherwise  we  are  putting  something  above  Deity,  something 
which  directs  the  action  of  this  free  choice,  something  which 
conditions  this  fearful  will,  the  only  thing  truly  divine, — and 
this  would  be  shocking  irreverence. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  what  the  reviewer  means 
by  the  "  wisdom  of  God,"  when  he  happens  to  use  the  terra  in 
such  connection.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
turned  the  tables  on  Dr.  H.  In  his  a  priori  doctrine  he  says, 
he  (Dr.  H.)  "  leaves  to  the  Lord  no  room  for  wisdom,  save  only 
on  the  question  whether  to  put  his  act  into  counteraction,'' 
that  is,  to  adopt  his  own  instead  of  Dr.  EL's  phraseology, 
whether  he  will  commence  to  make  a  world  or  not.  If  he  does 
make  one,  Dr.  H.  would  say,  he  must  make  it  on  some  eternal, 
amnade  principles,  some  reasons^  determining  to  this  or  that, 
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both  in  the  artistic  making,  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made.  The  irreverent  Platonists  wonld  say,,  the  Great 
Architect  follows  some  idea,  paradigm,  or  pattern.  Now  the 
Reviewer  maintains  that  this  wonld  be  at  war  with  what  is  be" 
lieved  respecting  the  present  '*  astronomical  arrangements" 
which  are  commonly  thought  "to  manifest  in  a  wonderful 
manner  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod".  If  any  meaning 
can  be  got  out  of  such  an  argument  at  all,  it  would  seem  to  be 
this.  If  God,  in  making  the  planetary  worlds,  worked  accord- 
ing to  any  unmade  eternal  principles,  whether  mathematical  or 
moral,  or  according  to  any  plan  or  idea,  then  he  did  not  work 
after  his  own  wisdom,  but  another  and  a  foreign  wisdom,  and 
this  is  "  to  take  away  his  choice  or  wisdom"  (the  writer  puts 
these  words  together  with  an  ^  as  though  they  were  about  the 
same  thing)  save  only  on  the  question,  whether  he  would  com- 
mence the  work  at  all. 

A  great  deal  of  this  pious  nonsense  may  be  disposed  of  in  ^ 
single  paragraph.  Dr.  BL  nowhere  undertakes  to  '*  teach  the 
Lord"  what  he  must  create,  or  wheuj  or  where^  or  how  much,  or 
how  long,  or  for  what  purpose,  moral  or  artistic  There  is  not  a 
sentence  or  a  syllable  in  his  works  that  can  be  tortured  into 
any  such  meaning.  He  might  say  with  all  reverence,  that 
even  here,  there  are  reasons  lying  in  the  very  being  of  the 
eternal,  immutable  truth,  conditioning  the  divine  action,  but 
the  human  mind  has  no  knowledge,  a  priori,  or  a  posteriori 
about  them.  It  has  no  means  from  nature,  and  the  very  dim- 
mest from  revelation  of  forming  any  judgment  of  what  they 
are.  On  this  field  of  the  divine  moral  reasons,  though  it  is  one 
so  often  and  so  confidently  traversed  by  the  dogmatist  who  is 
ever  talking  about  his  humility,  the  Rational  Ck)6mology  does 
not  presume  to  venture.  It  would  require  not  only  an  a  priori 
knowledge  of  principles  and  axioms,  and  first  truths  which  the 
mind,  even  the  human  mind,  can  reverently  reason  about,  be- 
cause God,  from  his  own  eternal  fountain,  has  given  it  some 
light  for  80  doing — but  also  a  universe  of  infinitely  varied  facts> 
which  man  has  no  means  of  knowing,  because  they  are  not  a 
priori^  and,  should  he  undertake  to  reason  from  induction,  as 
Abe  natural  theolo^^an  doesi  his  sensei  which  God  has  so  limited, 
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takes  in  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  them.  But  the  other, 
as  attempted  in  the  Rational  Cosmology,  is  a  very  different 
field  of  study,  and  it  is  the  blind  overlooking  the  distinction, 
or  the  nnjnst  refasal  to  make  it,  that  has  arrayed  a  great  deal 
of  false  as  well  as  shallow  criticism  against  this  work. 

God  makes  worlds  when,  and  where,  and  for  such  purposes, 
we  will  not  say,  as  "  he  chooses",  or  as  it  pleases  him,  but  as 
his  own  high  and  inscrutable  reasons  demand.  They  may  be 
moral ;  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  always  so.  They  may  be 
artistic,  having  solely,  as  their  end,  tlie  artistic  excellence  of 
the  workmanship,  or  the  manifestation  of  some  scientific  idea, 
or  of  some  intellectual  glory.  There  is  nothing  so  irreverent 
in  this,  we  think,  as  in  the  dogmatic  assumption  that  all  the 
worlds  we  see,  or  can  imagine,  were  made  for  the  one  unvaried 
purpose  of  producing  in  each,  and  in  the  whole,  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness,  or  pleasing  sensations,  in  sentient  beings 
high  or  low.  Or  they  may  be  for  ends,  some  of  them,  which 
are  to  us  utterly  inconceivable. 

But  let  us  come  down  to  a  lower  plane.  If  Deity  does  make 
worlds  for  any  reason,  then,  says  Dr.  H.,  whether  he  makes  one 
world  or  many,  whether  he  makes  them  large  or  small,  he 
proceeds  on  some  fixed  eternal  principles  in  their  construction  ; 
and  these  the  human  mind  may,  to  some  extent,  attempt  to 
ascertain.  Whether  this  is  done  by  ana  priori  or  an  a 
posteriori  method  would  seem  to  make  no  difference  on  the 
score  of  reverence ;  it  being  a  question,  too,  whether  men  do 
not  cheat  themselves,  and  lose  sight  of  the  mysterious  duality 
of  their  own  minds,  when  they  think  that  they  are  humbly 
pursuing  the  latter  alone,  without  continually  finding  their 
way  by  a  light  borrowed  from  the  higher  path.  In  one 
department,  certainly,  we  mean  the  mathematical,  none 
but  those  lowest  inductionists  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
would  think  of  finding  irreverence.  If  God  makes  worlds  to 
move,  it  can  be  deemed  no  blasphemy  to  say  that  there  is 
something  in  us  which  affirms,  a  priori^  that  they  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  move  in  circles,  or  ellipses,  than  in 
trapezia,  or  polygons,  and  that,  too,  not  only  for  moral  and 
artistic,  bat  for  mathematical  reasons.    God  has  power  to  force 
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a  planet,  or  a  comet,  into  a  zigzag  polygonal  path ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  reverence  requires  us  to  say  that  this 
could  be  done  by  a  single  law  unfolding  a  constant  idea,  or 
without  a  forced  change  of  the  law  at  every  abrupt  angle  in 
the  passage.  For  God  can  no  more  act  unmathematically  than 
he  can  be  unwise  or  unjust  It  is  not  simply  a  spurious  rever- 
ence; it  is  irreverence  itself  to  affirm  the  contrary. 

Again,  we  may  advance  to  a  more  confident  position.  Not 
only  is  it  more  likely,  a  priori^  that  bodies  would  move  in 
circles  and  ellipses  than  in  trapezia,  but  if  God  actually  de* 
signs  that  they  shall  thus  move  in  circles  and  ellipses,  then  we 
say,  not  as  a  thing  which  is  likely^  but  as  absolutely  certain^ 
that  those  circles  and  ellipses  must  have  the  unmade,  un- 
created, and  eternal  properties  that  belong  to  those  mathemat- 
ical figures,  and  that  bodies  moving  in  them  must  conform  to 
such  mathematical  laws.  This  single  example  covers  the  whole 
field.  In  a  universe  at  rest  (which  is  perfectly  conceivable), 
so  as  to  be  without  motions  or  sensible  force,  all  natural  philo- 
sophy would  be  resolved  into  mathematics.  Matter  would  be 
unknown  except  as  figure.  Time  would  disappear  except  as 
measured  by  thoughts.  It  would  be  a  real  universe,  but  filled 
with  space-figures,  their  numbers  undetermined  and  undeter- 
minable, but  every  one  of  them  having  those  necessary,  im- 
mutable, mathematical  properties  which  the  human  mind  can 
determine  to  a  great  extent  actually^  and  in  elements  which  it 
knows,  apriorij  must  virltudly  contain  the  ij^hole.  And  why 
should  it  be  so  confident  ?  Because  thesQ  mathematical 
ideas  are  the  ideas  of  God,  and  the  human  mind  sees 
them  by  that  supersensual  light,  that  universal  reason  in  which 
it  shares,  that  divine  reason  (we  must  retain  the  word,  though 
many  may  pervert  it,  and  others  cry  blasphemy  against  all 
who  use  it)— that  divine  reason  which  God  gave  us,  from  him- 
self, when  he  created  humanity. 

So  far  our  way  is  clear.  And  yet  the  man  who  says  that 
Uiere  are  mathematical  ideas  according  to  which  the  Great 
Geometrician  constnicted,  and  must  have  constructed,  the  uni- 
verse, is  equally  exposed  to  all  this  mindless  charge  of  ^'dictat- 
ing to  GK>d"|  and  inteffering  with  the  divine  prerogative.    He 
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may  equally  be  met  with  the  exclamations,  "  0  the  depths  I 
etc." :  "  Who  bath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
hath  been  his  cpansellor"  ? 

Dr.  H.,  it  may  be  said,  has  gone  a  little  farther  than  this ; 
bat  it  is  only  seemingly  so.  The  most  scientific  find  it  ex- 
tremely difiicnlt  to  draw  exactly  the  line  between  the  mathe- 
matical and  the  dynamical.  May  there  not  be  axioms  in  the 
latter  as  well  as  in  the  former, -^necessary  truths,  hypothetical 
of  course,  as  all  mathematical  truths  are,  but  still  necessary 
when  the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis  are  given  ?  Now  Qod 
need  not  make  worlds,  we  say  again, — or  we  do  not  know  why 
he  should, — ^but  if  he  does  make  them,  he  cannot  make  them, 
so  &r  as  they  are  figures  in  space,  except  according  to  the 
mathematical  ideas.  Let  us  repeat  the  formula  with  another 
application.  Ood  need  not  make  worlds,  but  if  he  does  make 
them,  and  introduce  into  them  forces  and  motions,  either  as 
world-constituting,  or  as  superinduced,  then  he  cannot  make 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  figures  in  space  having  force  and 
motion,  except  according  to  certain  dynamical  ideas.  The 
only  question  is.  Are  there  any  such  necessary  dynamical  ideas 
inseparable  from  any  and  every  hypothesis  of  force  and  motion  ? 
Or  have  force  and  motion  their  necessary  laws  as  well  as  fig- 
ures I  Certainly,  beginning  with  the  prime  elements  of  these, 
there  would  seem  to  be  axioms  in  them,  necessities  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  others.  If  God  makes  figures  in  space,  it  is  not 
irreverent— certainly  not  for  a  rational  mind — to  say  that  these 
must  all  be  mathematical  figures,  every  one  of  them ;  and 
then,  if  it  does  not  shock  us  to  say  that  he  could  not  make  a 
circle  whose  tangent  should  be  in  less  than  a  right  angle  to  its 
radius,  or  an  asymptote  that  would,  anywhere  within  infinity, 
meet  the  hyperbole  to  which  it  belonged,  though  ever  ap- 
proaching it,  —  neither  should  it  make  us  shudder  to  hear 
one  say  that  Deity  could  not  construct  a  system  of  forces  so  as 
to  make  action  and  reaction  unequal,  or  a  single  force,  unmodi- 
fied by  any  other,  to  produce  motion  in  any  other  than  a 
straight  line,  or  that  he  could  make  two  equally  balanced  and 
energetically  opposing  forces  equal  to  nihility,  instead  of  a 
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maximum  of  resistance.*  Here  are  axioms  of  dynamics  and 
statics  which  the  reason  seems  to  affirm  as  strongly  as  any  in 
the  mathematics  strictly.  There  are  more  of  them  perhaps. 
It  is  certainly  worth  onr  study,  and  we  see  nothing  irreverent 
in  such  study.  It  ought  not  to  shock  us,  as  very  wicked,  should 
one  attempt  to  prove  that  if  bodies  are  drawn  together,  there  is 
a  necessity  that  such  drawing  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  squares  rather  than  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances.  Even 
should  we  fail  to  discover  this  law,  the  universality  of  the  ap- 
pearance should  not  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  so  in 
all  cases,  which  is  induction,  but  also  awake  the  soul's  a  priori 
divining  faculty  to  infer  that  it  mitst  be  so,  that  is,  that  there 
is  not  only  a  universal  fact  in  this  case,  but  also  a  mustn  an  a 
priori  necessity,  a  reason,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  it  out  from  the  deep  place  where  it  lies  buried  in  our 
own  minds. 

Again,  the  very  being  of  matter  may  be  force,  and  that 
primal  force  may  have  its  law  as  one  of  the  eternal  ideas  of 

*  In  the  Rational  Cosmology  two  foroes  in  exact  ooxinteraction  are  regarded  as 
the  genn  of  matter.  Laying  aside  any  peculiar  phraseology,  it  is  hard  to  think 
matter  (not  think  of  it)  as  a  thing  for  the  mind  at  all,  except  in  some  such  way. 
It  is  a  doing  something,  as  Plato  defines  all  substance  to  be.  (Sophisia^  248,  C.  ogoc 
ToO  5vTo^  rd  Sp^v,  to  &«  is  to  da.)  It  is  resistance,  action,  and  reaction.  But  be 
this  doctrine  of  counteraction  true  or  not,  as  making  matter,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  Dr.  H.  has  been  assaOed  for  it  It  has  been  ridiculed  on  the  ground  that  two 
opposing  forces  make  nothing.  This  is  the  grand  idea  of  a  long  article  of  the 
Princeton  Review  for  April,  1859.  It  was  written  by  one,  who,  in  such  a  position, 
shows  the  mere  mathematician  more  than  the  philosopher.  Mathematics  can  only 
express  forces  by  having  motion  (or  the  outward  sign  of  what  the  force  is  doing) 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  product  Whenever,  therefore,  motion  ceases  by  two 
forces  exactly  equal  meeting  in  counteraction,  then  that  which  is,  dynamically,  a 
maximum,  becomes^  mathematically,  a  nihility.    As  fiir  as  motion  is  concerned,  it  is 

X  —  a;  —  0.    The  true  representation  dynamically  would  be  x  •« >  x  denoting 

the  maximum  of  energy,  or  doing,  Rest^  which  the  critic  confounds  with  inerUa^ 
is  resistance,  as  the  etymology  impliesL  Motion  is  ever  the  letting  out,  or  the  spend- 
ing of  force.  Best  is  its  highest  state.  A  universe  of  forces  at  rest,  or  brought  to 
a  rest,  would  be  an  expression  for  the  highest  physical  strength  of  God,  as  ex- 
hibited in  space.  There  is  a  power  in  a  few  grains  of  quiescent  dust  that  will  rend 
the  rock  and  might  burst  worlds  in  sunder.  There  lies  sleeping  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  a  giant  force,  which,  when  unchained,  that  is,  released  by  fire  from  its 
equilibrium,  swiflly  draws  the  railroad-car  with  its  thousand  tons.  The  power  was 
all  the  time  in  the  water  and  in  the  dust. 
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6od  which  is  to  have  its  outward  manifestation  whenever  the 
thing  we  call  matter  is  to  be  created.  Here,  too,  is  something 
worth  our  study,  and  which  we  may  study  without  irreverence. 
Dr.  H.  has  given  his  mind  to  it ;  and  whoever  will  examine, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  it,  this  great  idea  as  it  is  developed  in 
the  Rational  Cosmology,  will  learn  much  that  will  increase  his 
admiration  for  the  author,  and  give  him  a  profound  sense  of 
what  he  has  achieved  in  this  department  of  thought  Scien- 
tific errors,  if  they  exist  in  a  too  enthusiastic  carrying  out  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  work,  need  not  detract  from  its  real 
value,  and  no  senseless  outcry  about  ^^  annihilating  matter",  or 
"  usurping  the  prerogatives  of  Deity",  no  stale  alarm  of  Ger- 
manism and  pantheism,  should  prevent  us  paying  the  just 
tribute  due  to  one  who  so  reverently  serves  God  by  seeking  to 
explain  what  he  conceives  to  be  one  of  his  divine  thoughts. 
Even  if  there  are  mistakes  of  science,  or  defects  of  reasoning, 
there  is  no  pro&nity  in  them.  This  is  all  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  limit  Deity,  and  the  study  of  Deity,  by  their  own 
narrow  dogmatism.  Even  error  itself  may  sometimes  be  better 
than  truth  pursued  in  such  a  temper. 

We  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  appending  a  few  more 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  perception.  They  were  intended 
as  a  note  to  another  part  of  the  article,  but  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  this  doctrine  with  all  the  matters  of  which  we  have 
been  treating,  makes  it  well  adapted  to  the  close.  Aware  of 
its  importance  as  presenting  the  prime  distinction  between  the 
two  schools,  as  they  are  denominated,  the  a  priori  and  the  a 
posteriori^  we  have  labored  to  obtain  the  utmost  accuracy  of 
expression. 

We  do  not  see  distance.  It  is  always  a  reasoning,  an  al- 
most instantaneous  deduction  from  an  assumed  size  and  a 
certain  angle  of  vision ; — this  angle  of  vision,  so  far  as  it  exists 
in  the  sensorium  alone,  being  but  the  more  or  less  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sensation.  I  look  out  of  my  window ;  I  see 
a  light  which  appears  to  be  as  large  as  the  side  of  the  chamber. 
I  look  again ;  it  has  dwindled  to  the  lamp  across  the  street.  I 
had  assumed  a  certain  distance ;  the  angle  of  vision,  or  this 
intensity  of  sensation,  denotes  a  large  object  for  that  distance ; 
and  00  a  large  object  I  see.    Again,  the  distance  is  corrected, 
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and  immediately  the  vision  changes ;  the  largeness  duappears. 
There  is  no  absolute  gruarUUy  in  sense  but  that  of  intensity ; 
visaal  space  magnitude  is  ever  relative,  the  creation  of  a 
mental  comparison.    Aristotle  well  expressed  this  long  ago : 
ov^  4  alaOrjaii  fieysdog  etniv  dkXa  X6yog  ri^  Koi  dvvofus  ;  "  sense 
is  not  magnitade,  bat  a  reason  and  potency  of  it" — that  is,  it 
gives  a  force,  or  power,  from  which  the  mind  makes  a  ratio : 
De  AnimOj  U,  12,  2.    And  so  conversely ;  distance  is  an  infer- 
ence from  an  assumed  size ;  size  is  an  inference  from  an  as- 
sumed distance.    Neither  of  these  do  we,  strictly,  see ;  neither 
is  in  the  sense,  both  are  supplied  by  the  stereoscopic  mind. 
It  is  a  reasoning  process,  swift  as  the  lightning,  yea,  swift  as 
thought,  yet  purely  mathematicaL     Figure,  too,  falls  under 
the  same  categories ;  for  it  is  the  product  of  distance,  angular- 
ity, and  ratio, — a  true  perspective,  of  the  mind's  own  drawing. 
So  far  as  sense  is  concerned,  we  never  see  things  as  they  are, 
nor  when  they  are,  nor  where  they  are.    There  is  ever  a  cor- 
recting, a  locating,  a  solidifying,  a  throwing  out  of  things  in 
the  three  dimensions  demanded  by  the  idea  of  space,  or,  as  we 
have  called  it,  a  stereoscopic  process  from  the  supersensual.    It 
is  a  pure  statement  in  geometrical  proportion,  the  same,  essen- 
tially, in  the  most  untaught  soul  as  in  that  of  the  most  scien- 
tific engineer.    It  has  no  names ;  it  knows  nothing  yet  of 
sines,  and  tangents,  and  base  lines,  but  it  works  by  as  unerr- 
ing a  trigonometry  as  the  astronomer  employs  in  measuring 
the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    It  is  a  supersensual 
action  of  the  intelligence,  dimly,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the 
consciousness,  or  too  quick  for  the  consciousness,  and  yet  a 
true  reasoning  from  ratios,  numbers,  "eternal  principles"  arith- 
metical and  geometrical,  which  the  soul  has  as  parts  of  its 
original  birth-furmshing.    It  does  not  send  out  its  thoughts  in 
conceptual  diagrams,  as  something  to  be  looked  at  or  read  on 
the  outside  of  us ;  that  is,  it  does  not  yet  know  itself  knowing, 
or  know  the  knowing,  but  the  thoughts  are  there.    The  spirit 
actually  reasons  thus ;  the  process  goes  on  as  truly  as  any  out- 
ward calculus.    It  is  as  regular  as  breathing,  or  any  bodily 
function.    It  begins  in  earliest  life,  it  continues  ever  after. 
When  we  stop  and  think  of  our  thinking,  whether  such  effort 
oomes  from  some  discovery  from  withiui  (»*  is  prompted  by 
outward  instmction — ^when  we  analyse  the  proceeSi  and  see 
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what  the  sonl  was  doing  in  her  secret  chamber, — in  other 
words,  when  we  project  it  objectivelj  as  something  different 
from  the  saienSj  then  we  call  it  scierUiOj  mathematical  science, 
bnt  it  all  comes  from  the  soul  itself;  it  is  only  a  learning  of 
what  takes  place  in  that  wondrous  inner  world  having  depths 
of  the  unknown  exceeding  far,  perhaps,  any  that  are  yet  to  be 
explored  in  nature,  or  the  world  without. 

So  with  the  hearing.  The  rational  soul  alone  perceives 
music  The  sense  only  feds,  and  what  it  feels  is  only  noisey 
a  roaring  in  the  ears,  until  the  intelligence  sees  (we  were  going 
to  say)  hears  its  own  ideas,  its  own  haimonies,  represented  in 
the  motions,  the  forces,  the  numbers  and  the  ratii^  which  it 
brings.  Without  this  it  is  only  qwmtity;  more  or  less  of  loud- 
ness. I  have  a  sensation.  It  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than 
the  mingling  of  two  sounds,  two  vibratory  motions,  either 
simultaneously,  or  in  immediate  succession.  I  experience  an 
exquisite  emotion  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  a  sense  pleasure, 
though  sense  has  furnished' the  materials  for  it.  It  is  an  intel* 
lectual  joy.  There  is  again  this  supersensual  process  going 
forth  to  meet  the  sense.  It  is  the  recognition  of  its  own  ratios, 
its  reasons,  its  ideas.  When  my  attention  is  called  to  the  out- 
ward prompting  causes,  it  is  then  that  I  perceive,  outwardly, 
it  may  be  said,  the  outward  reason  of  this  strange  delight,  and 
thus  not  only  know,  but  know  myself  knowing,  which,  in  this 
case,  again,  is  called  musical  science.  I  find  that  the  strings, 
and  the  vibrations  they  produce,  are  in  certain  ratios.  I  could 
have  said  ^  a  priori.  I  could  have  divined  that  it  would  have 
been  a  rational  (as  it  is  scientifically  called),  rather  than  a 
9urdj  or  incommensurable  ratio ;  that  it  would  have  been  one 
rational  ratio  rather  than  another ;  more  likely  some  of  the 
fundamental  ratios,  such  as  i,  ^,  J,  t,  rather  than  such  insolv- 
able  ones  as  i^  or  ^^.  And  so  outward  science  afterwards .  in- 
forms me ;  but  the  supersensual  perception  from  which  came 
that  joyous  emotion,  was  no  less  perfect  in  its  intelligence.  It 
is  even  more  perfect,  as  being  the  ideal,  the  inward  rule  or 
canon,  by  which  I  measure  the  outward  ratio,  and  judge  of 
the  degree  of  its  accordance  or  discordance.  It  was,  in  fact, 
this  inward  vaticination  that  led  me  to  seek  the  relations  in 
the  strings  with  a  good  hope  of  finding  something  tiiat  would 
satisfy  the  search.    This  is  what  the  intelligence  hears,  and 
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which,  when  heard,  it  claims  as  its  own.  It  is  soul  recog- 
nising soul,  the  prime  elemental  fact  in  all  perception  of 
beauty,  whether  it  be  of  figure  or  of  motion,  whether  of  the 
eye  or  ear. 

And  this  suggests  the  thought  that  the  same  ultimate  spirit- 
ual perception  may  come  through  different  senses.  I  see  the 
beauty  of  figure ;  I  hear  the  harmony  of  sounds ;  the  Greeks 
called  them  both  apfiovia.  The  seeing  and  the  hearing  botli 
unite  in  the  supersensual  region.  It  is  said  that  the  percep- 
tions are  similar  or  analogous,  but,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  very  same ;  it  is  one  and  the  same  idea 
of  the  intelligence  awakened  to  cognition  and  spiritual  emo- 
tion through  different  media. 

Akin  to  this,  if  not  identical  with  it  (at  least,  so  far  as  it  is 
intellectual),  is  the  perception  of  moral  rectitude.  This,  too, 
is  beauty,  proportion,  dvaXoyia,  equality  of  ratios,  loSTrfg^justi- 
tia^ — in  a  word,  a  heavenly  harmony.  The  best  philosophy 
approves  the  thought,  the  most  expressive  etymologies  favor 
it ;  the  Bible  seems  to  give  it  countenance.  What  is  the 
music  of  the  heavens  ?  Is  it  a  figure,  or  something  more  than 
a  figure,  that  the  extatic  emotions  of  the  redeemed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  everlasting  righteousness,  are  expressed 
by  "  harpers  harping  on  their  harps",  "  singing  a  new  song" 
never  heard  by  mortal  ears,  gazing  on  architectural  beauties 
such  as  were  never  seen  in  any  earthly  temple  ? 

But  none  of  these  things  are  in  the  sense.  Go  down  to  the 
very  bottom  of  it,  and  we  find  only  a  difference  of  rnore  and 
less — different  degrees  of  intensity — either  in  different  media, 
or  in  the  varyingybrc^  of  the  same  medium.  They  are  vary- 
ing quantities  of  motion  and  force,  and  nothing  more.  But 
the  soul  is  rich ;  and  when  these  poor  materials  are  brought 
into  the  light  of  its  ideas,  it  immediately  commences  its  spirit- 
ual architecture,  constructing  from  them  distances,  extensions, 
intensities  of  light,  or  colors,  latitude  and  longitude,  figure, 
ratio,  intelligible  relation,  beauty,  harmony,  all  supersensual,-^- 
in  fact,  its  ideal  world,  so  far  surpassing  sense  that  could  we 
see  the  outward  **  things  themselves",  as  some  insist,  and 
nothing  more^  we  should  find  it  but  an  unwrought  chaos,  in 
comparison  with  Aat  more  glorious  reality  which  the  spirit 
makes  from  this  dark  and  amorphous  material. 
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Brick  Church  Memorial.  New  York.  M.  W.  Dodd,  1861. 
8vo,  pp.  248.  Works  of  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.  10  Vols. 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  Brick  Church  Memorial  is  issued  in  a  style  worthy  of 
the  church  and  pastor  it  is  designed  to  commemorate.  Besides 
engravings  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  both  the  old  and 
the  new  church,  and  a  striking  likeness  of  Dr.  Spring,  it  con- 
tains the  discourses  of  the  latter  at  the  closing  of  the  Beekman 
street  church,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Murray  Hill  edifice ; 
his  discourse  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Brick  Church;  the  proceedings  of  the  Memorial 
Meeting;  and  Dr.  Spring's  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  revered  wife.  The  whole  volume  is  of  no  ordinary  value. 
It  has  a  deep  interest  for  all  the  members  of  the  Brick  Church, 
many  of  whom  fill  places  of  honor  and  trust  not  only  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  in  other  parts  of  our  land,  and  in  other  lands. 
It  gives  the  history  of  a  church  which  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous in  works  of  faith  and  charity.  It  narrates  the  story 
of  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  successful  pastorates  in  this 
country,  extending  through  more  than  half  a  century.  And 
thus  it  offers  high  themes  of  profitable  reflection,  ranging  far 
beyond  the  circle  for  which  it  was  directly  intended,  and 
bearing  upon  the  widest  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
It  discloses  the  secrets  of  the  vigorous,  prolonged  and  healthful 
influence  of  an  efficient  church,  and  an  able  and  eloquent  pas- 
tor, devoted  with  single  heart  to  the  one  great  object  of  the 
ministry. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  First  Brick  Church  in  Beekman 
street  was  laid  in  1766 ;  its  members  came  from  the  old  church 
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in  Wall  street.  Dr.  Kodgere,  whom  Dr.  Spring  calls  "tl 
father  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York",  was  its  first  paste 
Daniel  Lord  in  his  eloquent  address  (pp.  150-162)  says,  that 
"contained  the  Democratic  part  of  tie  larger  Presbyteria 
church" ;  "  it  was  the  patriotic  in  opposition  to  the  conserv; 
five  and  Tory  party  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in  this  city.  Tl 
Scotch  and  Irish  elements  were  vastly  conservative;  tl 
American  element,  the  New  England  element,  settled  itself  i 
that  edifice  of  which  we,  as  the  successors,  are  worshippers 
The  recent  noble  stand  of  Dr.  Spring  in  the  Oeneral  Assembl 
and  in  this  city,  in  behalf  of  our  government  in  its  present  a 
duous  struggle,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  traditional  patriot 
fire  is  still  burning  as  lustrous  as  ever.  The  church  was  mac 
a  hospital  by  the  British  during  the  revolutionary  war,  ai: 
defaced  and  left  in  ruins;  but  it  was  repaired  and  reopened  f< 
public  service  in  1784.  Dr.  Spring  became  the  colleague  < 
Dr.  Eodgers  in  1810,  having  in  hand  at  the  same  time  a  ca 
from  the  Park  street  church  in  Boston,  and  one  from  a  churc 
in  New  Haven.  He  was  chosen  with  entire  unanimity,  afb 
preaching  two  sermons,  of  which  he  says  (p.  13),  that  he  hi 
"often  been  filled  with  wonder  that  these  two  jejune  an 
puerile  discourses  should  have  decided  the  question  in  whic 
so  many  interests  depended  for  time  and  eternity".  We  rath< 
think,  that  nobody  but  Dr.  Spring  himself  would  venture  ■ 
connect  any  such  adjectives  with  any  of  his  discourses.  E 
addressed  himself  at  once  to  his  great  work  in  the  right  spiri 
The  people  expected  "  popular"  discourses  ;  and  he  preached 
sermon  from  the  text :  "  Speak  unto  us  smooth  things",  ei 
forcing  the  position,  that  the  preacher's  business  is  to  declai 
God's  truth.  No  minister  has  been  more  faithful  in  this  respec 
His  discourses  are  eloquent,  realising  one  of  the  best  descri] 
tions  of  a  sacred  orator  —  Vir  bonus  dicendi  peritus.  Bi 
they  are  instinct,  from  first  to  last,  chiefly  with  the  majest 
eloquence  of  truth.  His  appeals  are  forcible,  often  well  nig 
irresistible ;  but  they  are  thus  cogent,  because  inspired  I 
divine  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  sacred  oracles.  **  Dr,  Spring 
we  once  heard  a  distinguished  critic  say,  '^  has  preached  mo: 
good  sermons  than  any  minister  in  the  Country";  and  oi 
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reason  of  this  is,  that  he  has  preached,  not  single  sermons  alone, 
but  ^'series  of  discussions",  demanding  severe  study  on  his 
part,  and  elevating  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  ojT  his  intelligent 
congr^ation.  One  of  these  series,  for  example,  he  says, 
^*  comprised  a  whole  system  of  theology  and  consisted  of  more 
than  one  hundred  discourses.  It  was  the  great  effort  of 
my  life".  Several  of  these  series  are  comprised  in  his  pub- 
lished works.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  "  Discrimi- 
nating Traits  of  Christian  Character",  1813,  preached  to  coun- 
teract "  a  hybrid  theology,  half  Arminian,  and  half  Anti- 
aomian  —  tinctured  with  the  views  of  'Marshal  onSanctifica- 
tion'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ritualism  of  High  Church  Episco- 
pacy on  the  other";  ^'  in  the  main  it  was  evangelical  and  Cal- 
vinistic,  but  it  was  hyper-Calvinism,  and  not  that  kind  of 
Calvinism,  which  is  taught  in  the  Bible".  This  work  was 
greatly  blessed,  and  has  a  permanent  place  in  our  best  religious 
Uteratnre.  It  maintained  the  theological  positions  which  its 
distinguished  author  has  consistently  held  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  collisions  and  modifications  of  both  Old  School  and  New 
School  divinity. 

Dr.  Spring  was  trained  in  the  Old  School  of  New  England 
theology.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  representative  of 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Emmons ;  but  the  son  did  not 
adopt  either  the  positions  or  deductions  by  which  Dr.  Emmons 
was  separated  from  the  body  of  the  old  Hopkinsians.  He  has 
never  favored  the  exercise  scheme  in  its  Emmonsite  type,  but 
has  been  faithful  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  Edwardean  theology. 
On  the  three  points  of  a  limited  atonement,  absolute  inability 
and  immediate  imputation,  his  views,  we  suppose,  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Dr.  Woods,  and  Dr.  Eichards  of  Au- 
burn. His  positions  on  these  doctrines,  and  his  earnest  inculca- 
tion of  the  duty  of  immediate  repentance  and  submission,  led  to 
something  of  a  controversy  when  he  came  to  New  York,  which 
did  not,  however,  end  in  his  discomfiture.  We  have  before  us  a 
punphlet,  noted  in  its  day  (the  day  of  "  The  Triangle"),  en- 
titled ^^JSistary  of  the  Young  Men^a  Missionary  Society  of 
New  Yorky  containing  a  Correct  Account  of  the  Hecent  Con- 
fcversy  respecting  JSopkinsian  Doctrines^  1817".    The  subject 
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of  debate  was  '*the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox",  "a  theological 
pupil  of  Mr.  Spring'',  the  latter  being  chairman  of  the  CJom- 
mittee,  then  in  session.  There  were  '*  strong  suspicions  respect- 
ing the  orthodoxy"  of  Mr.  Cox.  "The  Chairman  was  asked  if 
the  said  Mr.  Cox  was  identified  with  the  Hopkinsians" ;  to 
which  he  replied :  "  Yes,  with  what  are  called  Hopkinsians 
here,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  he  is  a  Hopkinsian".  In  order 
to  settle  the  matter  more  definitely,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
chairman  himself  should  be  examined,  so  that  in  this  vicarions 
way  the  "  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Cox"  might  be  tested.  And  the 
Committee  actually  examined  its  chairman ;  the  result  of  the 
whole  being,  as  this  report  says,  "  that  on  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  atonement,  total  depravity,  justification,  and  the 
nature  of  true  love  to  God  —  Mr.  Cox's  ideas,  as  representeji 
by  the  chairman,  were  judged  contradictory  to  the  creed  of 
this  Society".  This  result  is  stated  with  a  breadth  and  inaccu- 
racy not  uncommon  among  polemics,  but  the  whole  document 
is  a  significant  evidence  (comparing  the  present  with  the  past) 
of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  even  in  theological 
controversy.  The  views  of  Dr.  Spring  on  all  these  points  have 
been  unchanged ;  but  who  now  would  venture  to  maintain 
that  they  are  heretical,  and  "  contradictory"  to  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  church?  And  to  his  high  honor,  it  must 
also  be  added,  that  he  has  never  been  drawn  either  by  misre- 
presentations or  by  insinuations  into  the  arena  of  tlieological 
controversy,  where  laurels  are  often  so  easily  won.  With  his 
unquestionable  force  and  ability  he  might  have  became  the 
conspicuous  leader  of  a  powerful  party :  but  he  has  always  pre- 
ferred the  things  that  make  for  peace.  Neither  of  the  divided 
theological  factions  claims  him  as  its  own.  He  is  chiefly  known, 
not  as  a  zealot  for  ability  or  for  inability,  for  imputation  or 
non-imputation,  but  as  a  preacher  of  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
honoring  the  divine  sovereignty  and  abasing  man's  self-righte- 
onsness.  More  than  half  of  his  published  works  have  the 
Cross  of  Christ  for  their  specific  and  central  theme.  Some  of 
the  most  significant  articles  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  Xew  Haven 
coutroversiy  were  occasioned  by  Dr.  Spring's  Dissertation  on 
the  Means  of  Kegeneration  (1S27),  reviewed  in  the  Christian 
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Spectator^  1829 ;  but  he  still  kept  on  his  course,  trying  to  win 
souls  to  Christ,  without  appealing,  to  self-love  as  the  spring  of 
moral  action,  or  invoking  the  aid  of  the  power  to  the  con- 
trary. Of  the  rupture  between  the  Old  and  New  School  in  1837, 
he  says,  that  though  his  '^  sympathies  in  doctrine  and  polity 
were  with  the  Old  School",  yet  neither  he  nor  his  church 
"  could  ever  be  persuaded  that  such  a  wholesale  exscision,  with- 
out any  previous  trial,  was  consistent  with  sound  Presbyterian- 
ism".  And  he  adds  (p.  29  of  Memorial) :  "  Our  decision  to 
remain  with  the  Old  School  was  prompt  and  firm,  and  not  less 
prompt  and  firm  was  our  protest  against  its  exscinding  acts, 
and  that  protest  now  stands  on  the  records  of  the  Presbytery". 
The  published  works  of  Dr.  Spring  number  seventeen  vol- 
umes, besides  numerous  occasional  discourses  and  articles  in 
our  leading  theological  journals,  the  latter  for  the  most  part 
anonymously  contributed.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  already 
spoken  of  he  has  published  Memoirs  of  Eev,  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
Svo,  1820 ;  Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor,  12rao, 
1838 ;  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,  12mo,  1844 ; 
The  Attractions  of  the  Cross,  8vo,  1845 ;  The  Bible  not  of  Man, 
12mo,  1847;  Discourses  to  Seamen,  12mo,  1847,  reissued  in 
1854  under  the  title.  Short  Sermons  for  the  People ;  The 
Power  of  the  Pulpit,  12mo,  1848 ;  Memoirs  of  Hannah  L. 
Murray,  8vo,  1849  ;  The  Mercy  Seat,  8vo,  1849  ;  First  Things, 
2  vols.  Svo,  1851 ;  The  Glory  of  Christ,  2  vols.  8vo,  1852 ; 
Contrast  between  Good  and  Bad  Men,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855 ; 
Brick  Church  Memorial,  1861.  These  volumes  give  their  au- 
thor a  distinguished  position  in  our  practical  religious  litera- 
ture. They  have  helped  to  elevate  and  deepen  the  tone  of 
religious  thought  and  culture.  They  have  been  blessed  to 
many  souls  in  the  great  struggles  of  life.  Several  of  them 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions.  The  Attractions  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  Glory  of  Christ,  take  them  all  in  all,  are 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  series,  presenting  the  Redeemer's 
person  and  work  in  all  his  fulness  and  fitness  to  man's  wants, 
and  illustrating  the  divine  character  in  its  highest  manifesta- 
tions. The  theme  inspires  the  preacher  and  carries  him  to 
the  very  height  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  power.     The 
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Power  of  the  Pulpit  is  an  admirable  volume  for  ministers,  as 
well  as  people ;  it  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  principles 
which  have  made  Dr.  Spring's  own  pulpit  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  city,  and  in  this  land  also.    The 
Mercy  Seat  is  an  excellent  spiritual  commentary  on  the  Prayer 
of  our  Lord.    The  Contrast  between  Good  and  Bad  Men  is  a 
biblical  biography,  analyzing  the  characters  presented  in  the 
Scriptures  for  our  imitation  .or  for  our  warning.     First  Things 
is  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  great  facts  and  moral  lessons  first 
revealed  to  mankind,  exhibiting  both  facts  and  doctrines  in  a 
novel  and  attractive  style.     And  all  these  works  are  pervaded 
by  a  profound  religious  spirit,  nurtured  in  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving.     It  is 
no  wonder  that,  as  preached,  they  often  produced  such  a  deep 
impression,  and  were,  under  God,  the  means  of  spiritual  re- 
newal  and  sanctification  to  so  many  souls.    Visitations  of  di- 
vine mercy  attended  the  word  so  faithfully  declared.     Ke- 
vival  after  revival  of  pure  religion  blessed  the  church  of 
which  he  was  the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor.    Few  churches 
have  ever  had  such  a  ministry  ;  few  ministers  have  had  such  a 
church.    That  church  is  now  made  up  of  his  spiritual  child- 
ren, the  crown  of  his  rejoicing,  the  monument  of  his  faithful 
labors.    From  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  for  more  than  fifty  years 
he  has  taught  them,  and  they  have  felt,  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  attraction  of  the  cross.     His  commanding  person, 
still  erect ;  his  open  face,  instinct  with  thought  and  emotion  ; 
his  distinct  and  emphatic  utterance,  often  rising  to  the  tones 
of  fervid  feeling,  when  his  weighty  thoughts  bore  upon  the 
conscience  and  the  heart ;  and  the  evident  sincerity  and  depth 
of  conviction  which  pervade  all  his  discourses — ^these  "  aids  " 
to  the  pulpit  have  doubtless  enhanced  the  impression  of  his  dis- 
courses ;  but  the  hiding-place  of  his  strength  is  in  the  truth  it- 
self, so  fully  believed  and  so  thoroughly  studied.    This  has  en- 
abled him  to  speak  with  authority,  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 
And  here  is  the  secret  of  his  long  and  honorable  career,  and 
of  his  acknowledged  influence. 
From  his  first  entrance  into  the  ministry,  more  than  fifty 
ago,  Dr.  Spring  has  always  occupied  a  conspicuous 
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positioD.  This  he  owed  in  part  to  his  church ;  but  his  church 
is  also  deeply  indebted  to  him.  The  account  of  the  Memorial 
Meeting,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  The 
old  sanctnarj  was  closed  May  25, 1856  ;  the  new  church  on 
Mnrraj  Hill  was  dedicated  October  31,  1858.  The  pastor 
and  people  had  prayed  that  he  who  had  so  long  ministered  to 
this  congregation  might  be  spared  to  witness  the  completion 
of  this  work.  Not  only  was  he  thus  spared,  but  two  years 
afterwards  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion with  an  admirable  discourse  on  his  favorite  theme — Re- 
demption God^s  Greatest  Work.  Two  months  later,  October 
15, 1860,  the  Memorial  Meeting  was  held — a  Memorial  of  fifty 
years  of  arduous  ministerial  labors ;  of  fifty  years  of  a  united 
church  and  congregation ;  of  fifty  years  of  God's  gracious 
guidance  and  favor.  For  more  than  half  of  that  period,  Dr. 
Spring  has  been  the  oldest  settled  minister  of  any  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Two  generations 
had  passed  before  him,  both  of  which  he  had  trained  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  Those  that  then  gathered  around  him  were 
his  own  spiritual  children,  many  of  them  already  gray-haired 
men.  And  they  poured  forth  their  offerings  of  honor  and  of 
thankfulness,  first  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  then 
to  him  who  had  been  a  faithful  bishop  to  their  souls.  Ke- 
marks  were  made  by  Shepherd  Knapp ;  a  long  address  by 
Horace  Holden  followed  (in  which  he  said  that  a  single  lec- 
ture of  Dr.  Spring  "decided  all  his  future");  an  eloquent 
tribute  by  Daniel  Lord  succeeded,  with  the  presentation  of  a 
valuable  silver  service.  Dr.  Spring  replied  in  a  felicitous  and 
touching  manner,  and  also  offered  a  resolution  for  the  erection 
of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Eodgers.  Deceased 
members  of  the  church,  who  had  given  it  strength  in  days  past, 
were  appropriately  remembered  by  the  different  speakers. 
Dr.  Krebs  read  an  address  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
saluting  Dr.  Spring  as  the  "Father  of  the  Presbytery".  Other 
addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Rodgers,  Humphrey,  Murray, 
Hoge,  etc.  Dr.  Murray's  remarks  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
possibility  of  his  "saying  something  on  a  future  occasion"^ 
about  Dr.  Spring,  "  when  his  work  is  ended" ;  but  Dr.  Murray 
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has  been  first  called  away.  The  honored  patriarch  of  the  New 
York  pulpit  still  holds  his  place,  earnest  as  always  for  the 
whole  truth  of  God.  And  in  this  dark  hour  of  our  nation's 
history,  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  his  voice  has  given  courage  to 
the  weak,  rebuked  the  faltering,  and  helped  to  revive  the  old 
patriotism  allied  with  tlie  old  trust  in  God.  Serus  in  coelum 
redeat. 


Art.  YI.— the   BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS. 

Beauty,  in  the  natural  world,  is  that  assemblage  of  graces, 
or  properties,  which  pleases  the  eye.  It  is  not  easy  to  specify 
the  elements  that  constitute  it ;  perhaps  we  cannot  say  more, 
than  that,  in  whatever  it  is  found,  whether  in  the  human  form, 
or  face,  in  the  tree  in  blossom,  or  in  the  richly-colored  land- 
scape, it  consists  in  whatever  pleases  the  beholder. 

There  is  beauty  in  other  things  beside  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  senses.  We  do  not  speak  unintelligibly, 
when  we  speak  of  the  works  of  intellect  as  beautiful.  The 
mathematician  understands  himself  when  he  speaks  of  a  beau- 
tiful theorem ;  and  the  chemist  does  not  feel  that  he  is  bury- 
ing himself  amid  undefinablo  abstractions,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  beauty  of  an  experiment.  There  is  beauty  in  thought,  as 
truly  as  in  the  flower.  A  beautiful  argument,  a  beautiful 
narrative,  a  beautiful  poem,  are  as  truly  realities,  as  the  blush- 
ing tints  upon  the  canvas,  or  the  speaking  lips  upon  the 
almost  living  statue. 

We  are  also  susceptible  of  the  same  delightful  emotions 
from  the  contemplation  of  moral  objects.  Moral  beauty  in- 
deed has  a  charm  which  does  not  belong  either  to  natural  or 
intellectual  beauty.  Goodness  is  attractive  beyond  all  the 
objects  of  mere  sense  or  intellect.  No  color,  no  form,  no  fra- 
ce,  no  sound,  no  demonstration  so  much  charms,  as  when 
look  upon  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  the  "  beauty  of 
In  predicting  the  triumphs  of  the  great  Messiah, 
d  Psalmist  uses  the  language :  '*  Thy  people  shall  be 
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willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;  in  the  beauties  of  fioliness^ 
from  the  womb  of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of 'thy 
youth".  Zion  is  called  "  the  perfection  of  'beavixf\  Describ- 
ing the  spiritual  character  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  declares : 
"  Thou  wast  exceeding  heautiful^  and  thy  renown  went  forth 
among  the  heathen  for  thy  heautyy  for  it  was  perfect  through 
the  comeliness  which  the  Lord  God  had  put  upon  thee".  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  find  more  attractive  descriptions  of  moral  excel- 
lence than  that  given  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  repre- 
sents the  Church  as  saying :  "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God ;  for  he  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  rig/Ueoicsness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself 
with  omamentSj  and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  hei' 
jewels^\ 

The  first  and  most  obvious  thought  by  which  the  preced- 
ing observations  may  be  illustrated,  is,  that  holiness  is  beauti- 
ful IN  nS  OWN  NATURE. 

Not  more  certainly  do  we  look  upon  the  rainbow,  as  its  arch 
spans  the  heavens,  or  listen  to  the  song  which  fills  the  grove 
with  melody,  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  their  beauty, 
than  we  intuitively  discover  an  intrinsic  beauty  in  holiness. 
It  is  in  itself  beautiful  and  lovely.  It  consists  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  the  love  of  God  and  man  manifested 
and  acted  out  in  Christian  graces  and  moral  virtues.  Toward 
God  it  is  the  love  that  is  supreme,  and  that  is  expressed  in 
delightful  complacency  in  his  whole  character ;  in  gratitude 
for  his  goodness  and  mercy,  and  in  adoring  views  of  his  great- 
ness ;  in  ingenuous  sorrow  for  having  ofiended  him,  in  implicit 
submission  to  his  will  and  authority;  in  confidence  in  his 
truth,  and  a  cheerful  devotion  to  his  service  and  glory. 
Toward  man,  it  is  the  impartiality  of  a  benevolent  mind  ;  kind 
and  unenvying ;  bearing  and  forbearing ;  gentle  and  unosten- 
tatious ;  meek  and  forgiving ;  unselfish  and  of  seemly  de- 
meanor ;  unsuspicious,  and  at  war  only  with  wickedness ; 
rejoicing  in  the  truth  and  full  of  hope ;  confiding,  unwearied, 
and  it  ^^  never  faileth".    No  right-minded  man  can  look  upon 
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such  an  assemblage  of  excellence,  withont  pleasing  and  grati- 
fied emotions.  So  gratified  are  we,  that  ttie  delight  we  feel  in 
contemplating  it  seems  as  if  diffused  over  the  object  which 
excites  it. 

We  make  onr  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind,  if 
such  excellence  is  not  beautifnl  ?  Moral  distinctions  are  as 
obvious  as  the  distinctions  between  mind  and  matter,  light  and 
darkness.  Character  may  be  abhorred  becanso  it  is  ugly  and 
repulsive ;  it  may  be  admired  because  it  is  attractive  and 
beautiful.  There  is  something  in  the  principles  and  emotions 
of  holiness  which  in  their  oion  nature  distinguishes  them  from 
those  that  are  wicked  and  vicious ;  they  possess  essential 
qualities,  or  attribntes,  which  constitote  them  what  they  are, 
and  which  render  them  worthy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  circumstances  under  which  it  is  seen  ;  it  exists, 
indeed,  when  no  created  mind  sees  and  contemplates  it,  and 
when  it  is  approved  and  loved  only  by  tlie  uncreated  One.  It 
existed  in  the  Deity  before  created  minds  were  brooght  into 
existence ;  and  it  exists  in  millions  of  created  beings  in  the 
solitude  of  their  retirement,  in  the  depression  of  their  grief,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  their  joy,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  devotions,  and 
in  the  unpublished,  unuttered  acts  of  their  self-denial  and 
kindness,  which  are  observed  by  no  eye  bnt  God's,  and  record- 
ed only  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance.  They  are  beantifal 
because  they  are  what  they  are, 

Kor  is  it  that  beauty  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  it  is  contemplated.  It  is  not  the  less  beautiful  because 
there  are  those  who  contemplate  it  with  indifference,  and  to 
whom  it  "  has  no  form  nor  comeliness" ;  nor  because  there  are 
those  who  contemplate  it  with  disgost  and  abhorrence,  and  by 
whom  "  it  is  d&epised  and  rejected".  Such  minds  are  depraved 
and  blinded ;  they  are  disordered  minds,  and  in  a  state  of 
moral  derangement.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  rich  painting  of 
the  clonds,  when  gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  is  not  beantifnl, 
because  a  blind  man  does  not  behold  it ;  nor  is  it  any  proof 
duUr  the  Oratorio  of  Handel  is  destitute  of  beauty,  because  a 
nan  QBDDOt  diaoem  the  harmony  and  majesty  of  its  mu- 
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sical  combinations.  There  must  be  a  moral  sympathy  with 
holiness  in  order  to  discern  and  appreciate  its  beauty.  A  truly 
virtuous  man  has  but  to  inspect  it,  and  he  feels  its  attractions. 
Set  it  before  him,  not  in  its  shadowy  image,  nor  its  gorgeous 
costume,  nor  its  frigid  formality,  but  in  its  native  and  true 
lovelinesB,  and  he  is  touched  by  its  charms.  It  matters  not 
what  modifications  of  moral  goodness  we  contemplate ;  what- 
ever be  its  moral  coloring,  it  delights  the  eye  of  the  mind  as 
soon  as  it  is  seen,  and  when  it  speaks,  is  music  to  the  ear. 
We  move  amid  such  an  association  of  holy  minds,  as  amid 
beds  of  spices,  and  their  fragrance  reminds  us  of  the  "  smell 
of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed". 

The  native  character  of  man  is  an  odious  character ;  it  has 
no  moral  beauty  until  it  is  transformed  by  the  power  of  God. 
The  more  immediate  effects  of  that  transformation  are  beauti- 
fiil  to  look  upon,  though  they  present  but  the  faint  lineaments 
of  the  veriest  babe  in  Christ.  Its  first  emotions  of  love,  its 
first  beamings  of  hope,  its  first  lispings  of  prayer,  its  first  notes 
of  praise,  how  beautiful  and  heavenly  they  are  1  We  are  told 
that  "  there  is  joy  among  the  angels  of  God  when  one  sinner 
repenietK\  A  beautiful  sight  it  is,  when,  though  he  treads 
the  straight  and  narrow  way  alone,  he  enters  upon  the  path  of 
life.  There  are  thoughts  of  wisdom  in  his  bosom,  and  there 
are  transparent  emotions,  and  heaven-imparted  purposes  of 
devotedness  to  God,  which  are  in  sympathy  with  angels.  It 
is  a  renovated  mind  which  he  possesses,  one  that  '*  is  come  to 
excellent  ornaments",  and  one  that  will  be  recognised  and 
honored  in  the  day  '^  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  make  up 
hig  jewels".  And  when  such  instances  of  moral  transform- 
ation are  multiplied,  and  simultaneous,  as  they  often  are  when 
the  Spirit  is  poured  from  on  high,  what  scenes  of  beauty  does 
the  eye  rest  upon  1  How  much  more  beautiful  than  dewy 
landscape,  or  blushing  morn,  when  ^'  the  desert  thus  blossoms 
as  the  rose,  and  the  wilderness  becomes  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord'M 

Holiness  is  also  beautiful,  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  its 
constancy,  its  uniformity,  its  vigor,  and  its  symmetry.  We 
could  advert  to  the  character  of  holy  men  and  holy  women. 
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whose  Dames  are  the  emblem  of  excellence,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  whose  virtues  is  as  "  ointment  poured  forth".  They 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Scriptures,  and  throughout  a  tliost 
instructive  Christian  biography ;  time  fails  us  to  dwell  upon 
them.  When  the  Grecian  painter  Zeuxis  painted  the  cele- 
brated Helen,  for  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  selected  five  of  the 
most  beautiful  women,  and  copied  all  that  was  most  beautiful 
in  the  form  of  each.  Some  good  men  have  clustered  graces 
and  virtues,  and  more  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  any 
one  man.  It  would  seem  as  though  such  coinpleteness  of  cha- 
racter was  made  up  of  the  finest  and  most  enviable  traits  that 
adorn  different  men.  Their  inner  life  and  their  outward  con- 
duct are  in  such  perfect  keeping,  that  we  cannot  think  of  them 
without  being  instructed,  reproved,  stimulated,  and  made 
better.  They  are  captivating  illustrations  of  moral  beauty. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  inferior  world  so  fair  to  look  upon. 
They  are  like  the  oasis  in  the  African  desert ;  fertile  spots, 
watered  by  springs  and  covered  with  perpetual  verdure, 
though  amid  arid  sands.  Man  has  indeed  natural  character- 
istics that  are  beautiful.  His  intellectual  faculties  may  delight 
and  instruct  us ;  we  may  be  captivated  by  the  blandishments 
of  his  person  and  manner ;  in  his  natural  temperament,  he 
may  be  winning  and  attractive ;  but  his  fairest,  brightest 
adornment  is  holiness. 

God  himself  is  glorious  **  in  his  holiness".  Good  men  have 
high  complacency  in  his  character;  not  a  few  there  have 
been,  and  are,  who  have  taken  delight  in  contemplating  his 
excellence,  and  to  whom  it  has  been,  and  will  be  the  theme  of 
delighted  and  everlasting  admiration.  It  is  not  so  much  his 
power,  nor  his  knowledge,  nor  any  of  those  perfections  which 
are  comprised  in  his  infinite  greatness,  great  and  glorious  as 
they  are,  that  excite  their  gratified  and  admiring  complacency, 
as  it  is  that  combination  and  concentration  of  moral  excel- 
lencies that  constitute  his  holiness.  His  holiness  is  his  highest 
beauty.  It  is  this  which  makes  all  his  attributes  beautiful, 
for  which  he  claims  the  supreme  reverence  and  delight  of 
angels  and  men,  and  for  which  he  is  the  highest  object  of 
£;complacent  delight  to  his  own  infinite  mind. 
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The  beauty  of  holiness  is  apparent  also,  in  its  benevolent 

TENDENCIEB. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  theory  that  utility  constitutes 
either  the  essence,  the  foundation,  or  the  measure  of  moral 
virtue.  Because  a  course  of  conduct  acttuilly  secures  the  well- 
being  of  others,  or  our  own,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  on  this 
account,  it  is  virtuous ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  is 
virtuous,  because  this  is  its  tendency.  If  there  be  no  other 
criterion  of  moral  rectitude  than  its  benevolent  effects,  we  see 
not  how  the  inference  can  be  repelled  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  rectitude  in  the  universe.  If  this  be  true, 
happiness  is  the  supreme  good,  and  moral  rectitude  is  but  the 
means  of  securing  it  That  it  is  not  true,  is  perfectly  obvious 
from  the  single  fact,  that  all  men  naturally  love  happiness, 
and  as  naturally  hate  moral  rectitude.  Moral  rectitude  is  the 
supreme  good ;  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  pursue  it  as  such ; 
while  there  is  no  such  excellence  in  mere  happiness,  nor  are 
men  ever  justified  in  making  it  the  supreme  object  of  their 
pursuit.  Holiness  produces  happiness;  but  it  is  as  distinct 
from  happiness  as  the  cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  holiness  to  produce  happiness ;  but  this  ten- 
dency does  not  constitute  it  holiness.  So  far  from  its  essential 
excellence  consisting  in  its  conduciveness  to  good,  this  con- 
duciveness  arises  from  its  essential  excellence.  '*  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  mind,  that  a  principle  may  in  its  nature, 
when  put  into  practical  exercise,  be  fitted  to  produce  happi- 
ness, whilst  yet  the  production  of  happiness  is  not  that  which 
constitutes  the  rectitude  of  the  principle."  It  is  not  holiness 
on  account  of  its  benevolent  tendencies ;  it  has  these  benevo- 
lent tendencies  because  it  is  holiness.  Though  it  is  holiness, 
irrespective  of  the  good  it  produces,  the  good  it  produces  is 
but  a  manifestation  of  its  excellence. 

And  in  this  we  see  one  of  the  beauties  of  holiness.  Like  its 
divine  Author,  it  not  only  "  is  good,  but  does  good" ;  good  is 
the  native  and  appropriate  result  of  it.  The  more  accurately 
and  extensively  we  mark  the  practical  operation  of  it,  the 
more  do  we  perceive  its  wise  and  wholesome  tendencies.  In- 
spect its  principles,  analyze  its  emotions,  trace  out  its  influ- 
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ences ;  and  yon  will  see  that  the  nnifonn  and  invariable  ten- 
dency of  them  is  to  produce  a  happy  state  of  mind.  While 
"  the  wicked  travaileth  with  pain  all  his  days",  the  "  ways  of 
wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace"; 
and  while  the  former  is  '*  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  can- 
not rest",  a  '*  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself".  Holiness, 
in  all  its  forms,  commends  itself  to  man's  spiritual  nature  ;  it 
delights  his  intellect,  interests  his  imagination,  and  satisfies 
his  conscience  ;  while  in  all  the  active  pursuit  of  it,  he  is  em- 
ployed in  occupations  that  consult  his  true  honor  and  dignity. 
If  it  ever  produces  grief,  and  throws  a  shade  of  pensiveness  over 
the  soul,  it  is  only  for  its  own  imperfection,  and  the  abound- 
ing iniquity  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness;  and  even 
then  it  is  a  cherished  sadness,  and  one  by  which  the  heart  is 
made  better.  There  is  nothing  in  the  meet  ardent  and  strong- 
est holy  emotions  that  produces  satiety  or  weariness ;  nor  is 
the  mind  ever  so  exhausted  or  used  up  by  them,  as  not  to  look 
forward  to  higher  gratifications.  The  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  it  furnishes  are  never  drained  and  never  become  im- 
poverished. Its  views  are  not  nnfrequently  unutterably  de- 
lightful views.  Its  powerful  impressions  of  God's  truth,  its 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  its  habits  of  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence, are  joys  such  as  a  stranger  meddleth  not  with.  It  has 
the  advantage  over  every  other  source  of  enjoyment  in  the 
habits  it  forms,  the  sins  it  subdues,  the  exalted  end  it  aims  at, 
and  the  immortality  it  seeks  after.  There  is  nothing  except 
holiness,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  uniformly  condu- 
cive to  good.  No  pleasures  of  sin  have  this  tendency,  because 
they  are  followed,  and  often  immingled  with  remorse;  because 
they  are  not  lasting ;  because  they  lose  their  relish  by  repe- 
tition, and  destroy  the  relish  for  purer  and  higher  joys.  No 
exemption  from  care  and  toil  has  this  tendency  ;  because  man 
is  formed  for  action,  his  nature  requires  thought  and  effort ; 
lassitude  and  inertness  are  the  bane  even  of  his  hopes.  Nor 
have  wealth,  and  splendor,  and  earthly  honors,  and  princely 
power  this  tendency ;  rather  do  they  create  more  desires  than 
thfiy  gralify,  jeopard  more  tranquillity  than  they  secure,  and 
piently  leave  their  envied  poflseesors  themselves  to 
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envj  the  less  agitated  and  more  secure  enjoyments  of  the 
more  humble  and  unaspiring.  The  greatest  and  most  perma- 
nent of  all  sinful  pleasures,  are  never  attended  with  the  Ught 
of  His  countenance,  whose  favor  is  life,  and  whose  loving  kind- 
ness is  better  than  life. 

These  benevolent  tendencies  of  holiness  form  one  of  its  high 
commendations.  Wherever  it  goes  it  is  on  errands  of  love. 
It  drops  like  the  rain,  and  distils  like  the  dew.  There  is  no 
mind  it  influences  that  does  not  gratefully  acknowledge  its  in- 
fluence. Whatever  bosom  it  dwells  in,  and  whatever  portion 
of  the  world  it  visits,  but  for  its  conflict  with  evil,  it  makes 
that  portion  of  the  world,  and  that  bosom  happy.  Nay,  its 
very  conflict  with  wickedness  is  proof  of  its  loveliness ;  for  it 
wars  only  with  wickedness,  wickedness  which  it  would  fain 
neutralize  and  eradicate ;  and  though  the  process  may  produce 
agitation  and  efiervescence,  they  are  from  causes  which  only 
indicate  its  intrinsic  excellence.  Its  object  is  to  reform  and 
renovate ;  to  illuminate  and  make  happy ;  to  "  pour  water 
upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground". 
It  is  the  great  healer  of  the  maladies  that  aflect  our  race, 
gradually  alleviating  the  curse  upon  man,  and  the  curse  upon 
the  ground  for  man's  sake.  It  is  the  fountain  which  sends 
forth  streams  of  gladness,  immingled  with  no  bitter  ingredi- 
ents ;  like  waters  which  issued  from  the  sanctuary,  "  every- 
thing shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh".  And  is  there 
nothing  beautiful  in  such  benevolent  tendencies  ?  Is  not  the 
light  beautiful  which  chases  the  darkness  from  so  many  minds 
curtained  with  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Is  not  the  love  beauti- 
ful which  hears  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  and  binds  jarring 
humanity  in  one  sweet  brotherhood,  so  that  they  shall  not 
hurt,  nor  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain  ?  Is  not  the  joy 
beautiful,  at  which  the  mountains  and  the  hills  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  fleld  clap  their  hands  ? 
The  charms  of  nature,  and  the  mere  imitative  creations  of  art, 
are  limited  and  inferior  departments  of  beauty's  empire. 
Purer  loveliness  and  beauty  far  more  attractive  crown  this 
work  of  Gk)d,  compared  with  which  the  sweetest  and  most 
fragrant  flower  his  hands  have  planted  becomes  shapeless  and 
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fades  away.  Bashan  langaisheth,  and  Carmel,  and  the  flower 
of  Lebanon  langnisheth ;  while  the  beantj  of  holiness  never 
withers,  nor  is  its  leaf  less  green  in  the  year  of  drought,  nor 
does  it  ever  cease  from  yielding  fruit 

The  beauty  of  holiness  is  still  more  conspicuous  is  contrast 

^VriH    THE    DEPOBMmr    OF    BIN. 

We  look  at  sin  in  others,  we  inspect  it  in  ourselves,  and  we 
see  its  deformity,  and  need  no  other  proof  that  it  is  that 
''  abominable  thing  which  God's  soul  hateth".  Eeason  abhors 
it ;  conscience  revolts  from  it ;  and  did  it  not  find  a  friend  and 
patron  in  the  heart  of  man,  no  place  would  be  found  for  it 
this  side  the  world  where  it  meets  its  just  recompense.  Yet 
have  we  no  doubt  tliat  He  "  who  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty 
in  strength",  so  overrules  it  that  in  its  final  results  it  is  turned 
to  good  account.  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the 
Lord,  and  the  remainder  thereof  he  will  restrain".  Nor  is 
the  thought  an  unnatural  one,  that  one  of  the  objects  which  a 
wise  providence  purposes  to  accomplish  by  allowing  it  to  exist, 
is  to  make  it  show  forth  in  bold  relief,  and  strong  contrast,  the 
beauties  of  holiness. 

We  say,  this  is  not  an  unnatural  thought ;  we  may  add,  it 
is  a  revealed  thought.  *'  There  must  be  heresies  among  you", 
says  the  Apostle,  "  that  they  who  are  approved  may  be  made 
manife^i\  Truth  never  appears  so  true  and  pure,  as  when 
seen  in  contrast  with  error ;  nor  is  it  ever  so  highly  valued  by 
its  friends,  as  when,  like  the  moon,  walking  in  her  brightness, 
it  makes  its  path  luminous  amid  a  night  of  storms.  So  holiness 
never  appears  so  beautiful  and  lovely,  as  when  contrasted  with 
sin,  and  its  varied  colors  are  vividly  painted  upon  the  dark  and 
retiring  cloud  of  human  wickedness.  It  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  divine  wisdom  to  afl^m  that  created  minds  are 
imperfectly  constituted ;  nor  is  it  any  evidence  of  their  imper- 
fection, that  they  may  be  so  constituted,  as  that,  in  order  to 
know  the  good  in  the  highest  degree,  they  must  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  evil.  H  the  analogy  holds  good  in  the  moral 
world,  which  confessedly  exists  so  extensively  elsewhere,  holi- 
is  seen  in  its  true  splendor  only  when  distinguished  from 
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and  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  sinful,  and  when,  like  a  stream 
of  purest,  whitest  light,  it  descends  upon  Egyptian  darkness. 

The  tiiae  was  when  there  was  no  sin  in  the  universe ;  nor  is 
it  too  mach  to  say,  that  the  sinless  hosts  of  heaven  knew  not  how 
pnre  they  were,  nor  how  to  appreciate  their  unsullied  purity, 
nor  how  highly  favored  of  God  they  were  for  being  preserved 
in  holiness,  until  they  saw  some  of  their  own  number  fall  from 
their  high  estate,  and  become  deformed  and  odious  and  scathed 
by  sin.  That  hateful  apostacy  had  a  reaction  upon  the  views 
and  character  of  the  unfallen  that  is  felt  to  the  present  day, 
and  that  will  be  felt  through  interminable  ages,  if  it  be  but  to 
give  emphasis  to  their  words  when  they  say :  "  Holy  I  holy  1 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts !  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory"  I 

Ever  since  man's  apostacy  in  Paradise,  sin  has  been  the  na- 
tive and  natural  element  of  the  human  mind :  "  The  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness".  And  when  the  first  ray  of  holi- 
ness fell  upon  it,  how  brightly  it  shone  1  and  when  that  early 
promise  that  embodied  it  was  uttered,  and  began  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  heavenly  purity  and  hopes  it  imparted,  how 
beautiful  was  its  lustre,  and  how  bright  its  beams  as  it  began 
its  course !  And  now  when  for  six  thousand  vears,  sin  and 
holiness  have  had  a  place  on  the  earth,  how  obvious  is  it  that 
they  have  been  making  each  other  **  manifest" ;  and  that  not 
more  certainly  does  holiness  illustrate  the  nature  and  deformity 
of  sin,  than  sin  illustrates  the  nature  and  beauty  of  holiness. 

We  have  but  to  look  at  facts.  If  we  are  Christians,  we  can 
perceive  the  change  which  the  grace  of  God  has  made  in  us 
and  for  ns.  And  how  beautiful  are  those  emotions,  and  how 
precious  those  hopes,  which  are  the  fruit  of  his  Spirit,  contrast- 
ed with  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  those  dark  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  future  which  once  enwrapped  us,  because 
we  were  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  If  you 
look  at  others,  at  home  and  abroad,  far  ofi'  and  near,  you  will 
have  new  views  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Set  before  your 
minds  the  hard  frozen  heart  of  the  obdurate  sinner,  who 
ia  unmoved  by  all  the  power  of  God's  truth,  and  all  the  per- 
saasive  motives  of  the  Gospel ;  who  has  eyes  but  cannot  see, 
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and  ears  but  cannot  hear;  who  when   God  calls  does  not 
answer,  and  who,  while  he  has  a  name  and  a  place  among 
living  men,  is  himself  dead  in  tresspasses  and  sins.    And  then 
fix  your  thoughts  upon  one  who  is  humbled  in  the  dust  and 
hastens  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  com- 
mit his  guilty  soul  into  the  hands  of  sovereign  mercy.     See 
that  wretched  prodigal  as  he  breaks  away  from  the  restraint  of 
the  divine  authority,  and  the  bosom  of  divine  love,  and  wan- 
ders in  the  drear  wilderness,  and  wallows  in  his  lusts,  and  worn 
by  famine,  dies  in  remorse,  agony,  and  despair.    And  then 
mark  the  footsteps  of  one  who,  ashamed  of  his  folly,  traces 
his  weary  way  to  his  father's  house,  takes  the  place  of  a  child 
in  the  family  of  God,  comes  to  his  bed  of  death  in  peace,  and 
in  the  vigor  of  faith,  and  the  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  hope, 
commits  his  departing  spirit  to  one  who  will  keep  it  to  the  day 
of  his  appearing.    Look  over  the  face  of  human  society,  and 
mark  the  career  of  the  man,  whose  sin,  shame,  and  misery 
multiply  and  augment  the  sin,  shame,  and  misery  of  the  world 
in  which  he  dwells ;  who  is  worse  than  useless  because  he  is 
the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  and  the  instrument  of  perdition  to 
others.    And  then  mark  the  career  of  the  man  whose  charac- 
ter is  an  ornament  to  his  race,  who  lives  to  be  useful,  whose 
wisdom,  virtue  and  honor  make  the  world  in  which  he  lives 
brighter,  and  better,  and  happier.    In  such  a  view,  who  has 
not  new  and  more  vivid  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  ? 
We  may  also  inspect  these  opposites  more  closely  and  in 
some  of  their  more  distinctive  attributes  and  characteristics. 
There  is  the  malignity  of  sin  ;  and  the  benevolence  of  holiness. 
There  is  the  irritation,  the  resentment,  the  fury  of  sin ;  and  the 
meekness,  the  forbearance,  and  the  forgiving  spirit  of  holiness. 
There  is  the  fraud,  the  falsehood,  the  treachery,  of  sin ;  and  the 
honesty,  the  truth,  the  fidelity  of  holiness.     There  is  the  licen- 
tiousness, the  debauch,  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  sin ;  and 
the  circumspection,  the  honor,  and  the  purity  of  holiness- 
There  is  the  ignoble  meanness  and  egotism  of  sin ;  and  the 
noble  generosity  and  self-denial  of  holiness.    There  is  the  pro- 
fanity of  sin,  setting  its  tongue  against  the  heavens,  and  its 
mouth  feeding  on  foalishness ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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is  the  respect  for  God,  the  reverence  for  God,  the  worship  and 
honor  of  God,  where  holiness  presents  its  incense  and  a  pure 
offering.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  folly  of  sin,  turning  the 
Sabbath  into  a  day  of  care,  toil,  and  dissipation,  and  making 
the  lives  of  men  bitter  with  hard  bondage ;  and  on  the  other, 
there  is  the  weekly  jubilee  of  holiness,  enjoying  its  loved  repose 
amid  the  quietness  and  devotions  of  God's  day  of  rest.  Here 
there  is  the  unhallowed  avarice  of  sin,  with  all  its  host  of  evils 
to  individuals,  to  families,  to  the  world ;  there,  there  is  the  con- 
tentment of  holiness  with  all  its  innumerable  train  of  blessings, 
chasing  away  from  the  hearts  and  habitations  of  men  the  thou- 
sand passions  which  agitate  and  torment.  There  is  iN^ero 
singing  on  his  lyre  while  Home  is  wrapt  in  flames  ;  and  there  is 
Paul  exclaiming :  '<  I  am  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand".  There  are  angelic  smiles,  and  de- 
moniac frowns.  There  is  a  miniature  hell,  and  a  miniature 
heaven.  And  in  this  contrast,  has  not  holiness  a  beauty  ;  and 
do  we  not  contemplate  it  somewhat  as  angels  contemplate  it 
and  with  some  measure  of  their  joy  ? 

K  we  would  have  these  impressions  still  more  vivid,  wo 
may  turn  our  eye  from  lands  cheered  by  the  light  and  love  of 
Christianity,  to  the  dark  regions  of  Paganism.  We  may 
transport  ourselves  to  the  banks  of  its  sacred  rivers,  and  to  the 
rites  of  its  polluted  temples,  and  as  we  survey  the  deformed 
and  abject  population,  think  of  the  people  who  have  ''  heard 
the  joyful  sound,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance". 
Or  we  may  forget  the  golden  age  in  which  we  live,  and  what  it 
18  that  constitutes  its  charms,  and  gives  it  its  high  preeminence, 
and  throws  around  it  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
Uioee  coming  days  of  which  it  is  the  precursor,  and  carry  our- 
selves back  to  those  leaden  and  iron  ages  of  the  world  in 
which  the  "  Fatal  Sisters"  wove  the  web  of  human  destiny, 
and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  swayed  so  widely  his  cruel  sceptre. 
And  we  may  contrast  them  with  those  coming  days  which 
shall  restore  its  lost  holiness  to  our  world,  and  the  primitive 
Eden  shall  again  bloom  in  beauty.  Oh  !  what  scenes  of  love- 
Uness  are  these,  some  tints  of  which  already  begin  to  gild  the 
bloaihing  morning  of  that  coming  day.    And  what  a  heavenly 
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radiance  will  be  thrown  around  it,  when  God  shall  cause 
'*  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  nations" ! 

There  is  a  last  thought  we  may  not  suppress  in  these  illus- 
trations ;  it  relates  to  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  perfection 
which  it  is  destined  to  attain  in  its  own  nutive  loorld.  If  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  man's  nature  consists,  not  only  in  what 
it  is,  but  in  what  it  is  capable  of  being,  and  will  be,  his  capacity 
for  holiness  must  be  regarded  as  the  crown  of  that  beauty  and 
glory.  No  created  mind  can  gauge  that  capacity,  nor  measure 
its  attainments  in  rectitude. 

In  the  strange  and  barbarous  mixture  of  sin  with  holiness 
as  it  exists  in  this  fallen  world,  beautiful  as  it  is,  its  perfect 
beauty  is  never  seen.  There  are  rare  examples  in  which  its 
lustre  shines  forth ;  but  as  exemplified  in  the  great  mass  of 
good  men,  it  has  no  such  glory.  Even  in  the  best,  its 
beauty  is  defaced,  is  marred  with  blemishes,  and  has  alloy 
and  wickedness.  Abraham  must  equivocate ;  Moses  become 
impatient  and  angry ;  David,  impure  and  cruel ;  and  Peter 
must  lie  and  swear.  It  is  not  to  earth  that  we  must  look  for 
holiness  in  its  transparent  loveliness.  It  has  never  seen  but 
one  bright  and  untarnished  exemplification  of  what  holiness 
is ;  and  so  pure  was  it,  and  so  reproachful  to  human  wicked- 
ness, that  men  cried  out,  "Away  with  him !  away  with  him ! 
Crucify  him !  crucify  him" !  No ;  the  spoiler  has  entered 
here.  With  all  the  power  of  the  Mighty  Healer,  the  poison 
rankles  in  every  human  bosom.  The  fi'eest  mind  bears  the 
marks  of  its  native  servitude;  and  though  the  chains  are 
broken,  tliey  have  left  the  deep  furrows  of  their  bondage. 

Yet  is  there  this  precious  truth,  in  regard  to  the  holiness  of 
men  on  the  earth.  Not  only  is  it,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  holi- 
ness, beautiful,  and  like  the  holiness  of  angels,  and  like  its 
divine  Author  ;  but  its  character  is  prt^ressive,  and  its  course 
is  onward  and  upward  to  perfected  excellence.  From  its  first 
act  of  prostration  before  the  m^rcy-seat,  where  it  lifts  its 
hands  and  heart  to  God  ;  where  it  poors  into  his  ear  its  voice 
of  alternate  penitence  and  praise ;  and  where,  in  fuD  view  of 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  its  fiuth  takes  hold  of  his  righteous- 
ness and  his  promise ;  it  rises,  though  it  may  be  in  oneqaal 
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progress,  higher  and  still  more  high,  till  at  last  its  anticipa- 
tions are  realized  in  views  that  are  to  be  never  obscured,  in 
affections  of  nnmingled  parity,  and  in  the  fulness  of  joy. 
Wondrous  words  are  those  uttered  by  the  Apostle  when  he 
says :  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
heis''. 

But  how  can  man  illustrate  or  impress  this  beautiful 
thought?  If  it  requires  holiness  to  discover  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  is  not  for  lips  of  clay  to  speak 
of  its  perfected  beauty.  Beason  and  judgment  have  here  no 
labored  work  to  perform ;  for  God  hath  revealed  it  all  by  his 
Spirit.  Imagination  here  wings  its  way  in  silence,  and  its 
pinions  droop.  The  impoverished  heart,  and  even  its  sweet- 
est, richest  experiences,  scarcely  tread  the  hither  verge  of 
those  fields  of  light.  It  is  arrested,  and  moved  to  tears,  and 
it  may  be  to  precious  hopes ;  and  when  it  grasps  the  mighty 
reality,  it  is  by  a  vigorous  faith.  Oh !  how  sin  and  the  world 
separate  the  heart  from  God  and  heaven.  Yet  is  the  assurance 
a  delightful  one,  that  it  will  not  always  be  thus ;  and  that  the 
little  holiness  that  exists  in  the  present  world,  is  an  earnest  of 
the  holiness  that  will  be.  Beautiful  for  contemplation  is  it, 
even  imbedded  as  it  is  with  the  gross  materials  of  earth  ;  nay, 
the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  degree  of  it  possesses  excel- 
lency with  which  no  other  created  thing  can  be  compared. 
And  how  beautiful  when  detached  from  the  mire  and  rubbish 
of  earth,  and  severed  from  all  this  sublunary  alloy,  it  shines 
and  sparkles  in  its  own  native  firmament  I  '^  Behold",  says 
Bildad  to  Job,  '^  behold  even  to  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not ; 
and  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight ;  how  much  less  is  man 
that  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  that  is  a  worm"  I  Yet 
glorious,  beyond  thought,  is  the  destiny  of  this  abject  worm. 
We  look  upon  it,  and  then  look  up  to  the  moon  and  stars. 
Resplendent  as  they  are,  man  that  is  a  worm  will  be  more 
resplendent.  Those  lights  of  heaven  are  not  pure  in  his  sight; 
but  man  will  be  more  pure.  Brilliant  as  is  yonder  firmament, 
and  decked  with  beauty  as  it  is,  scenes  of  brilliancy  there  are 
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far  surpassing  these.  Matter  is  a  perishing  thing.  It  is  the 
mind  that  lives.  Stars,  and  suns,  and  systems  shall  be  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll,  and  pass  away.  It  is  holiness  that  lives, 
gilding  heaven  with  its  beauty.  Denude  that  pure  world  of 
its  purity,  and  it  is  no  longer  heaven.  There  is  nothing  for 
which  it  is  to  be  so  much  desired,  nothing  for  which  its  glo- 
rious Architect  so  much  values  it,  as  its  holiness.  Its  wall  is 
holiness,  its  gates  of  pearl  and  its  streets  of  gold  are  holiness. 
Its  city  is  holiness,  "  as  it  were  transparent  glass".  There 
^'  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth".  It  has 
adornments  from  earth ;  but  they  consist  of  ^'  the  nations  of 
the  saved  "  which  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  of  "  the  glory 
and  honor  of  the  nations  "  which  they  bring  into  it  "  It  has 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the 
Lord  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 


Si%([0ti>igti;at  and  ^itniaiis  Int^ttijgitn^e. 
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Thb  Codex  Sinaiticus^  it  is  well  known,  is  to  be  published  in  four  folio 
Tolumes.  Dr.  Tischendorf  will  receive,  by  way  of  honorarium,  a  few 
copies,  ten  of  which  he  intends  to  offer  for  sale,  and  these  are  all  that  will 
be  sold.  The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  have  secured 
th(we  ten  copies  for  England,  and  offer  them  for  £25  each.  The  printing 
will  be  completed  in  August,  1862.  Two  or  three  copies  ought  to  be 
secured  for  libraries  in  this  country. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Phoenicia.  Operations  were  commenced  at  Suda  and  Sour 
early  in  the  year,  and  are  now  almost  complete.  Remains  of  the  Crusaders 
were  found  at  both  places,  but  none  above  ground  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  marking  the  limits  of  the  ancient  port  of  Sidon, 
still  remain  ;  also  on  the  plain  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  a  subterran- 
ean Sidon  has  been  discovered.  Here,  in  1 865,  the  sarcophagus  of  Eschmanu- 
zar,  in  the  cavern  of  Apollo,  was  found.  This  is  the  only  great  inscribed 
Phoenician  sarcophagus  hitherto  discovered.  Portions  of  another  have 
been  found  in  the  same  place  by  M.  Renan.  Also,  on  the  rock-caves  of 
Sidon,  some  of  which  are  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  sarcophagi  of 
various  forms,  some  of  terra  cotta,  ornamented  with  garlands,  have  been 
discovered.  Other  remains  of  different  epochs  have  been  examined,  and 
portions  have  been  brought  to  Paris.  Some  of  the  sculptures,  etc.,  resem- 
ble those  of  Egypt ;  others  those  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis.  Among  the 
objects  found  in  the  caverns  and  brought  home  arc  many  articles  of  dress 
and  common  use,  Phoenician  coins,  and  a  leaden  sarcophagus  of  good 
workmanship.  M.  Renan  has  discovered  at  Tyre,  a  mosaic,  consisting  of 
seventy -two  medallions,  containing  mythological  designs  of  great  beauty. 

Even  Mohammedanism  meditates  religious  reforms.  There  has  just 
appeared  in  London,  The  New"  Koran  ;  or^  Text  Book  of  Turkish  Reform- 
en  in  the  Teaching  and  Example  of  thsir  esteemed  Master^  Jaido  Morata^ 
of  which  it  is  said :  *'  The  boon  of  the  Syrian  prophet  opens  a  gateway 
through  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
Mussulman  progress.  It  separates  spiritual  religion  from  dead  forms  and 
superstitions ;  offers  a  common  ground  of  reconciliation  to  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Tuiks,'and  promises  to  brings  about,  by  moral  and  pacific  means, 
a  far  more  important  reformation  in  the  East  than  is  likely  to  be  effected 
by  Abdul- Aziz  or  the  sword  of  Wahabites". 

Literary  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Moniteur  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Minister  of  State  firom  M.  Perrot,  formerly  a  pupil  of 
the  ^ench  school  at  Athens,  who  has  been  charged  with  a  scientific  mis- 
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Bion  in  Asia  Ifinor.  He  states :  "  Angora  (ancient  Ancyra),  August  2Bth. 
I  have  made  a  valuable  epigraphic  discovery.  We  found,  in  visiting  the 
vicinity  of  the  temple,  all  the  first  part  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Tes- 
tament of  Augustus,  of  which  Hamilton  copied  the  end.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  it  existed  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  behind  a  waU  of 
bricks,  forming  the  back  of  a  Turk's  house,  we  purchased  the  wall  and 
pulled  it  down.  By  laboring  from  morning  to  evening  during  five  days,  I 
have  made  a  copy  of  the  inscription.  I  have  eight  columns  complete,  not 
like  those  of  Hamilton ;  for  at  least  several  of  them  are  the  beginnings  or 
ends  only  of  columns ;  and  that  brings  me  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
column  of  the  Latin,  and  fills  up  many  blanks  in  the  original  text,  which 
is  much  more  mutilated  than  has  been  believed  from  the  copies  hitherto 
used.  The  first  four  columns  of  my  Greek  text  also  contain  omissions, 
but  in  the  fourth  and  three  following  ones  only  a  word  here  and  there  is 
wanting.  I  cannot  tell  you  aU  the  new  facts  that  my  discovery  makes 
known  respecting  the  life  of  Augustus,  the  honors  which  he  received,  etc 
At  the  end  of  the  first  column  of  the  Latin  is  a  blank  which  is  made  up 
by  the  columns  of  the  Greek  text  They  speak  of  the  '  absolute  power' 
which  he  refused,  the  *  perfecture'  which  he  exercised,  the  *  consulate  for 
life'  which  he  would  not  accept,  the  *  perfecture  of  morals,'  and  his  title  of 
*  Prince  of  the  Senate,'  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  the  Latin.  The  date 
also  of  his  testament  is  given.  By  means  of  these  supplements,  I  can  add 
much  more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  to  the  knowledge  and  true  interpretation 
of  this  important  epigraphic  monument  I  am  at  this  moment  in  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  adjacent  house,  which  contains  the  middle  part  of 
the  inscription.  That  which  Hamilton  had  partiaUy  pulled  down  only  con- 
tains the  end.  The  text  which  he  gives  begins  Table  4  of  the  Latin. 
There  are  probably,  therefore,  two  columns  of  Greek  to  find,  in  order  to 
reestablish  the  text  of  this  important  inscription,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  discovering  them." 

JextUh  Prize  Essays.  The  Israelite  Alliance  has  put  up  for  competition 
the  following  prizes :  A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  lOOOf.  for  the  author  of 
the  best  paper  on  the  questions  as  to  what  are  the  elements  which  the 
Jewish  religion  has  bequeathed  to  those  which  have  succeeded  it  as  re- 
gards religious  dogmas.  2d.  A  gold  medal  of  1500f  value,  for  the  best 
paper,  tracing  out  the  present  statistics  of  the  Jewish  people  on  all  points 
of  the  globe.  These  papers  may  be  written  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  French, 
German,  or  English. 

At  Prague,  Dr.  Wessely,  a  Jew,  has  been  appointed  ordinary  professor 
of  criminal  law  in  the  Prague  University. — Dr.  "Weil,  known  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  History  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Caliphate,  has  been 
appointed  ordinary  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  Jew  has  been  appointed  ordinary  professor  at  Heidelberg, 
or  in  an  Austrian  University. 


GERMANY. 

The  fourth  annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  grand  monument  to 
Luther  at  Worms,  from  Ritschl's  designs  (of  which  we  gave  an  account  in 
vol  2,  p.  729),  estimates  the  total  expense  at  200,000  florins,  of  which 
151,000  have  been  collected.  Of  this  amount,  31,195  florins  are  from  for- 
eign sources :  Russia,  15,000;  Norway,  5,800 ;  South  America,  1,561 ;  United 
Stetes  only  144,  etc.     Two  of  the  twelve  statues,  viz.  those  of  Luther 
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ind  Wjdiffe,  haTe  been  completed  by  Prof.  Ritschl,  and  are  to  be  cast  at 
the  Einsiedel  art-foundry  in  Prussian  Saxony. 

Pro£  Lassen  of  Bonn  is  engaged  in  investigations  upon  the  Old  Inscrip- 
tkms  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  published  in  Batayia  in  1857  by  R.  H.  Fried- 
rich.  It  is  said  that  they  cast  new  light  upon  the  history  of  these  islands, 
and  of  the  Baddhist  rdigion.  The  first  half  of  the  4th  vol.  of  Lassen*  s  In- 
dian Antiquities  relates  to  Deccan,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  the  islands  of  Gey- 
Ion,  Jaya,  and  Sumatra,  from  ▲.d.  819  to  the  Portuguese  conquest 

Philip  WackemageFs  invaluable  Treasury  of  German  Hymns,  from  the 
most  remote  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  to  be  re- 
issued, in  a  more  complete  edition,  4  vols.,  each  volume  to  consist  of  seven 
or  eight  parts,  at  20  groschen  each.  The  whole  work  will  cost  about 
twenty  dollars.  A  prospectus,  signed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  Ger- 
man cUvines,  reconmiends  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  Jtihrhucher  fur  deuUchs  Theologie,  vol.  6,  No.  2,  1861,  opens  with 
an  article  by  H.  Schmidt,  Repetent  in  Tubingen,  on  Augustine^s  Doctrine 
of  the  Church.  The  Donatist  schism  gave  th»  first  occasion  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  conception  of  **  the  Ghurch*\  and  of  its  attributes  and  rela- 
tu>na,  just  as  heresy  had,  up  to  this  time,  helped  to  give  definiteness  to 
doctrine.  Augustine^s  views  are  presented  under  the  three  heads  o^  "  the 
definition  and  universality  of  the  Church",  "  the  doctrines  of  grace"  as  medi- 
ated by  the  Church,  and  "  the  relation  of  Church  and  State".  The  writer 
finds  in  him  the  germs  of  many  of  the  subsequent  manifold  Roman  Catholic 
assumptions,  wiUi  fundamental  views  essentially  evangelical  and  Protest- 
ant, but  not  yet  developed,  as  in  the  Reformation,  with  a  sharpness  suffi- 
dent  to  exclude  errors  and  exaggerations.  A  complemental  dogmatic 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  added.  The  second  article  is  a  Biblical  and 
Dogmatic  Study  on  the  Wrath  of  God,  by  R.  Bartholomai,  pastor  in  Wil- 
denstein  (Wurtemberg),  giving  a  full  and  candid  exegesis  of  the  biblical 
passages  in  which  the  expression  occurs,  and  then,  after  establishing  dog- 
matically the  reality  of  this  feeling  in  God,  meeting  the  objections  drawn 
especially  from  God's  Immutability  and  Love.  In  the  third  article,  the 
question.  May  we  Pray  for  the  Dead  ?  is  answered  by  Dr.  Stirm,  Counsel- 
lor of  the  Upper  Consistory  in  Stuttgart  After  showing  that  the  custom 
prevailed,  especially  on  the  anniversaries  of  funerals,  down  to  Augustine's 
time,  though  no  proper  sanction  for  it  as  a  dogma  can  be  found  in  his 
works,  especially  in  the  scholastic  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  and 
the  eflScacy  of  the  priestly  ofiering  in  the  mass  ;  and  that  even  Luther  does 
not  wholly  reject  it  (all  these  founding  the  custom  upon  a  view  of  the  in- 
termediate state  as  a  period  of  piuification  even  for  the  believer,  and  per- 
haps of  change  for  all  not  fully  obdurate  at  death,  or  who  have  died  out  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  or  ignorant  of  the  Gospel),  the  author  aims, 
in  the  exegetical  and  dogmatic  parts  of  the  article,  to  justify  the  belief  of 
many  modem  German  theologians  in  such  an  Intermediate  State  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  final  judgment,  with  its  irreversible  issues,  and  as  a  state 
in  which  conversion  may  occur.  A  Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Germany, 
by  Pro£  M'Cosh,  describing  the  English  methods  of  bringing  religious 
truth  before  the  people  in  preaching  and  publishing,  the  recent  revivals, 
and  the  leading  forms  of  opposition  to  evangelical  doctrine  in  England, 
is  introduced  by  a  note  from  Dr.  Dorner,  who  had  in  1860  written  a 
similar  letter  upon  the  theological  condition  of  Germany,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  England.  This  is  followed  by  a  full  review  of  the  Mansel  and 
liaurice  Controversy,  by  Dorner,  with  a  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  ^d,  in  reply  to  various 
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denumdii  upon  German  Theology  in  a  published  letter  bj  Dr.  Fitzgerald, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  a  criticism  of  the  En^^ish  methods  of  metaphysical  and 
theological  argument,  and  recommendation  of  the  German  as  alone  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  forms  of  scepticism  now  rife  in  England.  The  arti- 
cle, occupying  fully  one  half  of  the  entire  number,  is  of  great  clearness  and 
value,  written  in  a  genial  earnest  spirit,  by  one  whose  residence  of  a  year 
in  England  and  Scotland,  when  a  Repetent  at  Tubingen,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  studying  their  forms  of  religious  life  and  thought,  and  whose  care- 
fully maintained  familiarity  with  both  English  and  American  theological 
literature  ever  since,  peculiarly  fit  him  to  do  this.  His  present  position  as, 
since  Julius  MuUer^s  sickness,  the  leading  scientific  evangelical  theologian 
of  Germany,  gives  warrant  for  the  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  views  presented. — The  third  part  for  1861  has  Ritschl  on  the  Historical 
Method  as  applied  to  early  Christianity  —  a  thorough  critician  of  Baur^s 
destructive  processes  ;  Von  der  Goltz,  on  the  Theological  Bearings  of  Ben- 
gel  and  his  School — as  opposed  to  scholastic  theology  and  idealism  ;  Kalch- 
reuter  on  the  Original  Gospel ;  Diestelmann  on  the  Baptism  for  the 
Dead  (1  Cor.  xv,  29)  —  "  baptized  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  in  Christ 
from  the  dead" ;  Prof.  Schaflf  of  Mercersburg  on  the  Oriein  and  Character 
of  Monasticism — an  able  article ;  Wittichcn  on  the  Chur<m  and  its  Officers. 
The  fourth  part  has  a  long  account  of  the  Oxford  Essays  by  Diestel ; 
Zockler  on  Species,  in  its  theological  bearings  (reviewing  Agassiz  and  Dar- 
win) ;  and  Harries  on  Luther's  doctrine  of  Justification,  as  avowed  before 
A.D.  1517.  The  first  of  these  articles  is  in  the  main  a  resume  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Essayists.  Their  relation  to  German  theology  is  judged  to  be 
rather  superficial.  The  second  article  contains  incidentally  a  nigh  tribute 
to  the  merits  of  President  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology.  It  speaks  of 
Agassiz  as  Professor  in  the  "  Unitarian"  university  of  Cambridge. 

The  German  Quarterly  for  Englhh  Theological  Investigations  and  Crit- 
icisms {Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift^  etc.),  edited  by  Dr.  Heidenheim  in 
London,  and  published  in  Gotha  by  Perthes,  is  a  new  periodical,  designed 
to  foster  the  literary  and  theological  communion  of  England  and  Germany. 
The  first  number,  whose  contents  we  have  previously  noticed,  was  pub- 
lished March  81,  1861.  The  second  number,  dated  August  31,  opens  with 
an  interesting  article  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Stanley  of  Oxford,  on  the  Study  of 
Church  History,  translated  into  German.  It  is  a  lecture  of  his  course  at 
Oxford.  The  second  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  Mor- 
mons fi*om  Mormon  sources,  by  Dr.  J.  Overbeck  of  London.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  review  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  ancient  Syriac  and 
other  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum.  A  series  of  communications  describes 
a  Hieroglyphic  work  supposed  to  belong  to  the  times  of  Joseph ;  Rabbinic 
notices  of  the  Burial-place  of  Joseph ;  Phoenician  Inscriptions,  a  codex  of 
the  Prophets  of  the  sixth  century,  and  a  Syrian  Hcxapla  of  the  Psalms,  in 
the  Museum.  There  is  also  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  Samaritan  liturgical 
literature  (19  mss.  in  British  Museum),  and  a  Samaritan  hymn.  This 
number  concludes  with  criticisms  of  the  Essays  and  Retietts^  of  Thrupp 
on  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul  There  are  also  two 
plates  of  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions,  etc.  The  work  promises  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  periodical  literature. 

Laommer*s  Monumenta  Vatlcana  contains  instructions  to,  and  reports 
from,  the  various  papal  nuncios  and  legates  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century. 

The  Zeitschrift  f.  wissenschaftliche  Theologie^  the  organ  of  the  Tflbingen 
•diool.  Parts  8  and  4,  1861,  has  Hoist  en  on  Paul's  Vision  of  Christ  in 
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1  Cor.  XT,  8 ;  Hilgenfeld  on  the  Quartodedmani  of  Asia  and  the  canonical 
gospels ;  Zeller,  a  reply  to  Ewald's  attack  on  Baur ;  Kunze,  the  position  of 
the  moon  on  the  day  of  Poljcarp's  death  —  he  makes  the  death  of  Poly- 
cup  to  have  occurred  26th  March,  a.d.  166;  Bohmer,  Memorials  of  Mid- 
dddorpf ;  HQgei^eld  on  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  —  a 
eontiniuition ;  Yolkmar  on  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  General  Epistles ; 
Ochler  on  C^elasios  and  the  Kicene  Council ;  Lang  on  Baur,  in  reply  to 
Gelzer  and  Landerer ;  the  concluding  part  of  an  able  sketch  on  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

£wald*s  Jahrbuch&r  fur  Itblische  Wissenschaft,  vol.  xi,  1860-1,  has  arti- 
cles on  the  Hebrew  Language ;  the  Structure  of  the  Proverbs ;  the  Drama- 
tic Element  in  the  Prophets  (Micah  vi)  ;  the  Biblical  representations  about 
seeing  the  Invisible ;  the  Prophecies  of  Christ  and  the  Apocalypse ;  Rela- 
tion of  Biblical  Science  to  our  Times ;  Survey  of  Works  on  Biblical  Science, 
1860-1.  His  attack  on  Baur  was  written  before  Baur*s  decease,  and  is  re- 
plied to  by  Zeller,  as  above. 

The  Th&oloffisehe  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  Dieckhoflf  and  Kliefoth,  repre- 
sents the  stricter  form  of  Lutheranism.  It  is  issued  every  two  months. 
Among  the  articles  are  a  continuation  of  Luther*s  Doctrine  about  Grace, 
eivine  a  full  account  of  his  views  on  baptism ;  an  Address  on  the  Found* 
mg  (n  the  German  Chiurch  by  Boni&ce,  by  Dieckhoff ;  a  long  article  on  the 
Rmnanizing  Tendencies  of  a  German  periodical,  Bos  Volkablatt  fur  Stadt 
und  Lwkd^  by  Reich.  Prof  J.  Bachmann  contributes  a  full  history  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  in  the  Christian  Church,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  com- 
mentaries, etc.  No  one  of  the  scholastics  wrote  on  the  Judges,  and  only 
two  of  the  mystics,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  The  patris- 
tic literature  abounds  in  commentaries.  The  Song  of  Deborah  has  re- 
ceived the  most  attention.  The  subject  is  to  be  continued.  Prof  Keil  re- 
views, with  sharp  criticism,  Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
saying  that  he  had  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. M.  Q.  Schott  gives  an  account  of  the  revivals  in  America,  Ireland, 
etc  from  the  stable  Lutheran  standpoint. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitschrift,  now  issued  monthly,  contains  Prof  Schlott- 
mann  on  Christian  Truthfulness  in  Polemics  —  against  Hengstenberg ; 
PtoL  Diestel,  The  Present  State  of  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament — 
reviewing  recent  works ;  an  extract  from  Sudhoflf*s  Lectures,  on  Servetus, — 
an  impartial  account  of  his  trial ;  a  criticism  by  Lange  of  Rothe's  idea  of 
God  and  theory  of  creation ;  an  excellent  account  of  Gnosticism,  by  R. 
Baxmann,  with  reference  to  the  recent  works  of  Moller  and  Lipsius ;  Bem- 
stdn  on  the  Exiles  in  Silesia ;  Beyschl^  on  the  Order  of  Evangelical  Wor- 
ship, an  address  before  the  Union  of  Saxony ;  Erdmann  on  the  Prussian 
Refinmer,  Speratus,  two  articles ;  a  severe  criticism  by  Prof  Hupfeld,  of 
*'  the  theosophic  and  mythological  interpretations  of  Scripture^',  as  seen  in 
the  works  of  Hofmann,  Baumgarten,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch  and  others. 

The  Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Rom.  Cath.),  part  8,  1861,  contains  a 
oontinoation  of  Gsmis  on  the  Ancient  Church  History  of  Spain ;  Kerker  on 
{^reaching  in  the  last  part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Hefele  on  the  question, 
whether  Gregory  VH  (Hildebrand)  sought  to  have  his  election  to  the  pa- 
pacy confirmed  by  Henry  IV  ?  affirming  that  he  did,  and  that  this  was  the 
ust  instance.  Nolte  reviews  at  leng£  Dr.  Hussey's  new  edition  of  the 
Church  History  of  Sozomen,  in  a  very  learned  critical  article. 

The  ZeiUehHft  fur  lutherische  Thtohgie,  Heft;  4,  1861,  continues  Rudel- 
badi's  Confession,  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  state  of  religion  and 
theology  in  Denmark.    This  portion  relates  to  the  years  1800>1806,  and 
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gives  most  interesting  details  about  men  and  parties.  The  whole  work 
will  make  3  vols.  The  second  article  by  Mehring,  on  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  defends  against  Hoimann,  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz,  the  position,  that  the 
Angel  is  Jehovah  manifested  —  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  takes  the  ground  that  in  the  prophets  (particularly  Zechariah  and 
Daniel)  the  Angel  is  distinguished  from  Jehovah.  The  other  articles  are 
Schott  on  1  Cor.  vii,  24-40 ;  and  Haase  on  the  Roman  Question. 

Guericke's  Christian  Symbolism  appears  in  a  third,  thoroughly  revised 
edition,  pp.  ^xxviii,  789. 

Schlosser,  the  lustorian,  died  at  Heidelberg,  Sept.  24,  aged  85.  The  de- 
cease of  the  eminent  jurist  Savigny  is  also  announced. 

Dr.  Dollinger  has  recanted  or  modified  his  statements  about  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  papacy,  now  saying  that  "  the  Pope,  in  the  defence  of  his 
temporal  power,  was  fighting  for  the  most  just  cause ;  that  the  cause  of 
the  Pope  was  also  the  cause  of  all  legitimate  monarchs  and  of  the  public 
peace  and  order  of  all  Europe ;  and  that  if  he  were  stripped  of  his  domin- 
ions, the  restoration  of  his  temporal  power  should  be  made  the  conmion 
cause  of  Catholic  Christendom." 

A  number  of  valuable  biographical  works,  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
church,  have  been  published  in  Germany  the  last  year,  besides  the  series 
on  the  Reformed  church  edited  by  Hagcnbach,  and  that  on  the  Lutheran 
church,  just  begun.  Among  these  are  two  works  on  the  Swabian  reformer, 
Ambrose  Blaurer,  one  by  Keim,  and  a  fuller  account  by  PresseL  The 
Slavic  reformer  Truber  (translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Wendish), 
is  commemorated  by  Sillen.  Francke's  correspondence  with  Spener,  and 
his  autobiography,  have  been  published  by  Kramer ;  much  of  the  matter 
is  quite  new. 


HOLLAND. 

A  writer  in  the  Neue  EvangelUche  Kirehemeitung  divides  the  theolo- 
gical movements  in  Holland  into  four  parties.  1.  The  strict  Orthodox. 
2.  The  mild  Orthodox.  8.  The  moderate  Liberals  (the  school  of  Gro- 
ningen).  4.  The  Liberals  proper  —  degenerating  on  the  extreme  left  into 
a  materialistic  tendency.  The  1st  has  its  chief  seat  at  the  Hague,  and  is 
represented  by  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  who  has  been  a  minister  of  state, 
and  a  deputy,  resigning  the  latter  post  when  the  government  abolish- 
ed specific  religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  He  contended  strongly 
against  all  infidel  tendencies,  and  vindicated  the  idea  of  the  Christum 
state  (li^^  Stahl  in  Prussia).  Capadose,  Makai,  and  Elout  van  Souter- 
wonde,  also  belong  to  this  party,  which  is  small  in  numbers.  A  ^^  method- 
istic-pietistic"  abhorrence  of  the  world  is  also  ascribed  to  them.  They 
hold  in  general  to  the  decrees  of  Dort  (The  poet  Bildeijik,  who  died  in 
1831,  bc^n  the  revival  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  party,  which  is 
separated  from  the  national  church.  In  1845  they  formed  a  Reunion  of 
Christian  Friends,  of  which  Van  Prinsterer  is  the  President)  2.  The 
mild  orthodox  are  united  in  a  society  called  Earnestness  and  Peace,  and 
publish  a  journal  with  the  same  title,  edited  by  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Leyden.  He  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  work  in  Paris  on  the  Religious  Crisis  in  Holland,  in  reply  to  Van 
Ptinsterer'a  charKos  that  he  had  abandoned  orthodoxy.  Among  the  other 
liyw>MitatiT<M  of  this  tendency  are  Domine  Beets,  President  of  the  above 
*'  '^  "f^M  piBtor  in  Hemstede  near  Haarlem,  well  known  as  a  poet  and  re- 
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figious  writer ;  Domine  Helldring,  the  Wichern  of  Holland,  founder  of  a 
Magdalen  Asylum  at  Steenbeck ;  Hasenbrock,  reputed  the  first  pulpit  ora- 
tor of  Amsterdam ;  Van  Rhyn,  who  visited  tiie  East  Indian  missions  and 
wrote  an  account  of  them ;  Van  Osterzee,  the  author  of  some  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  new  Bible- Work  of  Lange;  Prof.  Doedes  of  Utrecht,  who 
has  written  ably  against  the  deistic  and  pantheistic  tendencies ;  Trottet,  a 
pupil  of  Yinet  and  Neander,  who  has  written  for  the  Revue  Chr6tienne  an 
account  of  Dutch  theological  affairs,  which  Van  Prinsterer  accuses  of  mis- 
representing the  strict  orthodox.  —  This  school  is  ethical  in  its  tendencies, 
though  holding  to  a  positive  revelation  in  Christ  Da  Costa  of  Amster- 
dam is  spoken  of^  as  mediating  between  them  and  the  strictly  orthodox. 
3.  The  School  of  Groningen.  The  head  of  this  school  was  Van  Heusde  of 
Utrecht,  the  distinguished  Platonist,  who  published  in  1881  (he  died  1845) 
"The  Socratic  School  in  the  19th  Century".  The  tendency  is  Platoniz- 
ing;  and  it  has  an  infusion  of  Schleiermacher's  system.  Hofstede  de 
Oroot  of  Groningen  is  its  present  representative.  In  their  theology,  they 
ire  Arians,  with  a  mystic  tendency.  4.  The  Liberals,  ^*  who  think  as  ra- 
tionalists, talk  biblically,  and  live  in  a  worldly  way".  The  University  of 
Leyden  represents  this  school,  on  the  whole,  though  most  of  the  clergy 
belong  to  it 

Prof  Scholten  of  Leyden  (Prof,  of  Theology)  maintains  a  kind  of  "  deistic- 
pantheistic*'  scheme  in  his  "  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  its  Fun- 
damental Principles",  and  his  "Comparative  History  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion".  Like  Schweizer,  he  advocates  Predestination  in  a  merely  phi- 
losophical sense,  as  a  fixed  necessity.  Professor  Opzoomer  of  Utrecht, 
the  successor  of  Van  Heusde,  raised  a  storm  by  his  Inaugural  Dissertation 
on  **  Reconciling  Man  with  himself  by  means  of  Philosophy",  advocating 
substantially  the  pantheistic  scheme.  Pastor  Pierson  of  Kotterdam  is  one 
of  his  followers.  Opzoomer  is  said  to  have  great  influence  among  the 
young  men  of  the  University.  Kienen,  an  Orientalist  at  Leyden,  denies 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Schwartz's  Heraut^  a  weekly  journal,  and  Heldring^s  Vereenigvng^i  a 
monthly,  give,  it  is  said,  the  best  account  of  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in 
Holkmd. 

The  general  subject  of  the  Religious  Question  in  Holland  was  discussed 
by  J.  P.  Trottet  in  the  Revue  Chretienne,  Paris,  May  and  June,  1860.  He 
rd*ers,  as  authority,  to  an  Historical  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  Netherlands,  published  by  the  Walloon  Commission, 
1855.  M.  Pierson  of  Rotterdam  replies  to  Trottet  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Revue,  Van  Prinsterer' s  book,  referred  to  above,  is  entitled.  The 
Anti-Revolutionary  and  Confessional  Party  in  the  Church  of  Holland. 
Amsterdam.  1860. 


PRANCE. 

The  death  of  the  eloquent  Abb6  Lacordaire  is  announced.  He  was  bom 
in  1802,  educated  for  the  bar  and  then  for  the  priesthood ;  and  associated  in 
1830  with  Lamennais  and  Montalembert  in  the  bold  and  liberal  VAtenir, 
When  Uie  Pope  condemned  the  doctrines  of  this  journal,  Lamennais  revolted 
and  Lacordaire  yielded.  In  1886  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  Holy  See,  oppos- 
ing his  old  principles.  His  Life  of  St  Dominic  appeared  in  1840.  His  Con- 
ferences at  Notre  Dame  made  him  famous.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the 
Fraich  Academy,  filling  the  chair  of  De  Tocqueville. 
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The  Abb6  Migne  has  in  prepftration  a  Complete  Collection  of  Councils, 
80  vol.  4to,  for  600  francs.  It  will  comprise  twice  the  matter  of  Mansi's 
collection,  and  four  times  that  <^  Labbe  and  Cossart  He  also  proposes  to 
publish  a  series  of  works  on  the  Agreement  of  Reason  and  Science  with  the 
Catholic  Faith,  in  sixteen  volumes,  for  100  francs. 

The  Eexiue  Chretienne  for  May  has  a  continuation  of  the  exodlent  article 
on  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  a  review,  by  Bonnet,  of  Vinet's  work  on  the 
French  Preachers.  The  June  number  contains  an  excellent  essay  by  Charles 
Secretan  on  Progress,  in  a  Christian  acceptation ;  a  review  of  the  Oxford 
Essays  and  Reviews  by  De  Pressense,  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  them, 
though  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  scientific  investigations ;  the  conclu* 
sion  of  Godefs  treatise  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  replv  in  part  to  Renan. 
The  July  part  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Later  Friendships  of  Fenelon  by 
Froissai'd ;  Diombres  on  Christian  Life  as  viewed  by  Modem  Catholicism, 
and  a  review  of  Quinet's  poem,  Merlin  the  Wizard,  by  Lcli^vre.  The 
August  number  has  F.  Kuhn  on  the  Moral  Element  in  the  Romance ;  Trot- 
tet,  an  instructive  account  of  the  Religious  Crisis  in  Switzerland ;  Bastide 
on  Individualism ;  Grenler,  the  Grand  Epoch  in  Christian  Art  Each  num- 
ber also  has  a  Bibliographic  Bulletin,  and  a  review  of  contemporaneous 
events.  Every  three  months,  there  is  likewise  published  a  Theological  Sup- 
plement The  second  Supplement  contains  a  translation,  by  Sardinoux  of 
Uhlhorn  on  the  School  of  TQbingen ;  a  translation  (from  the  Jahrhueher 
fur  deutsche  Tlieologie)  of  Weizsacker's  review  of  the  recent  French 
works  of  Pecant,  De  Rougemont,  Coquerel,  Reuss  and  De  Pressense.  The 
third  Supplement  contains  a  long  article  by  Prof  Jalaguier,  on  the  Old  and 
New  Theology,  attacking  the  positions  of  Secr6tan  in  his  Becherches  sur  la 
Methode,  with  a  reply  by  Secretan.  The  new  Professor  at  Montauban,  le 
Bois,  defends  his  inaugural  address  on  the  Supematiural  against  the  excep- 
tions of  R^ville  in  the  Strasburg  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Th^ologie,  —  Articles 
promised  for  subsequent  numbers  are  by  pastor  M  G.  Fisch,  on  the  United 
States ;  Dorner  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ ;  Astie  on  the  Theological  Cri- 
sis ;  De  Pressens6  on  Inspiration,  etc.  —  The  September  part  has  a  warm 
eulogy,  with  large  extracts,  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  fragment,  The  Pearl  of  Orr*8 
Island. 

The  famous  work  De  Tribus  Impostoribus  has  been  reissued  in  elegant 
style,  the  Latin  text  compared  with  that  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  now  in 
the  Imperial  library,  with  various  readings  from  other  sources.  Only  432 
copies  are  issued,  all  numbered,  frt)m  8  to  4  francs  each. 

The  Anfiales  de  Fhilosophie  ChrStienne,  edited  by  Bonnetty,  published 
every  month,  has  had  during  1861,  among  other  articles,  two  by  De  Lar- 
roque  on  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation,  of  which  we  give  elsewhere  a 
synopsis ;  two  excellent  articles  on  the  Truce  of  God,  by  De  THervilliers ; 
on  the  Parsoes  and  their  belief,  from  a  Parsee  in  Bombay,  by  Leon  de  Rosny ; 
on  the  work  of  Peltier  on  Traditionalism  ;  three  valuable  essays  on  Human 
Sacrifices  among  the  Canaanitcs,  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Athenians,  Spartans,  Thebans,  etc  by  Dr.  Bourdin ;  a  review  of  Blanc  on 
Infallibility,  by  Domazan ;  Premare  on  the  Primitive  Monotheism  of  the 
Chinese ;  a  criticism  of  Nott  and  Gliddon^s  Types  of  Mankind,  by  De  Cha- 
rency,  etc. 

The  Gobert  prize  of  the  Academy  has  been  accorded  to  Dargaud*s  His- 
toire  de  la  liberty  religieuse,  and  to  G^ruzez'  Litt^rature  Fran^aise.  The 
latter  work  is  said  to  be  the  most  exact,  conscientious  and  interesting  of  its 

mie  Grmd  Rabbin,  M.  L.  Wogue,  Prof,  at  the  Israelitish  Seminary  of 
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Puis,  is  oigAged  od  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  a  commentary ;  only 
Genesis  has  as  yet  been  published. 

The  NcuneUe  Beevs  de  ITUologie^  Sept,  has  a  second  article  on  Theodore 
P^er  by  IC.  Borckhausen ;  a  second  article  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  by  Trottet ;  a  continuation  of  Best's  essay  on  Orthodoxy  and  the 
Gospel ;  bibliography  of  historical  theology,  etc 

An  account  of  Woman  in  the  East  has  been  published  by  the  countess 
Dora  d'Istria,  2  toL,  Zurich.  The  real  name  of  the  author  is  the  Princess 
Koltaoff  Maasalsky;  her  maiden  name  was  Helena  Ghika,  daughter  of 
Prince  Alexander  Ghika  of  Wallachia.  So  she  was  Roumanian  by  birth, 
Russian  by  marriage ;  she  was  educated  at  Athens  by  Papadopoulos ;  and 
she  is  almost  a  Protestant  in  her  religious  views,  as  well  as  a  liberal  in 
politics.     AiheMBum. 

The  recent  new  edition  of  Rapin's  Incdited  History  of  Jansenism,  has 
been  roughly  handled  by  Abb6  Maynard  in  the  Bibliographic  Catholique. 
The  editor.  Abbe  Domenech,  seems  to  make  sad  work  with  his  publications. 
His  American  Pictography  (of  228  plates)  has  become  a  joke  for  all  Europe — 
he  mistook  school  boy  scrawls  for  hieroglyphics,  and  made  a  deity  of  a 
word  which  means  sausage. 

The  Correspondence  Litt^raire  exposes  the  great  alterations  made  by  M. 
Mommerque  in  his  new  edition  of  Mde.  de  Savign^^s  letters.  Some  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  are  wholly  omitted.  This  edition  will  be  in  tea 
Tolanies. 

y.  Hugo's  new  work,  Les  Mis^rables,  has  been  sold  to  a  publisher,  it  is 
said,  for  400,000  francs.    Its  scene  is  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

M.  Guiaot  has  published  a  work  entitled  The  Church  and  Christian  So- 
ciety in  1861,  advocating  the  continuance  of  the  temporal  possession  of  the 
Pope.  Eight  tiiousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  day.  There  are  twenty- 
four  chapters,  some  of  which  bear  the  followiDg  titles :  ^'  Why  I  write  this." 
"  The  Christian  Church."  "  The  Supernatural."  "  On  the  alliance  between 
State  and  Church."  "  The  Catholic  Church  and  Liberty."  "  Universal  Suf- 
frage in  Italy."     "  The  Future  of  Europe,"  etc. 

A  new  pamphlet  called  LAngleterr&^  LAutriche,  et  les  Entreoues  de  Com- 
fiigne^  compares  England  to  Carthage,  and  predicts  that  one  day,  forced  to 
struggle  everywhere,  she  will  become  exhausted.  The  writer  believes 
Prussia  has  thrown  off  the  English  yoke,  and  advocates  the  seizure  of 
SCadagascar  and  French  Hayti,  and  the  extension  of  Algeria,  without  more 
deference  to  England  than  England  pays  to  Europe. 

Abb6  Guett6,  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Jesuits^  and  of  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  France  (also  editor  of  tiie  Union  Eeligieuse)^  has  just  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Fapauti  modeme  condamne  par  le  Pape  St. 
9reg<nre  U  Chrand,  It  shows  that  St  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome, 
that  the  first  Popes  regarded  as  profane  the  title  of  Universal  Patriarch,  and 
that  the  expressions  '*  Apostolic  See,"  and  *^  Holy  See,"  were  applied  not 
only  to  Rome,  but  to  all  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of  poems  in  French. 
Well  known  as  an  elegant  Arabic  poet,  he  will  now  appear  for  the  first  time 
as  a  writer  of  French  verse. 

M.  G^ffiroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  the  distinguished  French  naturalist,  died  on 
the  10th  November,  in  the  67 th  year  of  his  age.  So  remarkable  were  his  at- 
tamments  in  natural  philosophy,  that  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  Museum. 

The  circulation  of  the  Paris  press  is  given  by  a  letter  to  a  London  journal 
as  follows :  The  Monitewr  prints  18,700  copies ;  La  Siecle  (thorough  Liberal 
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and  progressive),  66,700  ;  the  Constitutionn^l  {ftonderoxis  and  government- 
al), 22,000:  fhQJDebats  (refined  and  select),  11,800;  Le  Monde  (clerical), 
8,660 ;  L'Ami  de  la  Religion  (milder  and  less  offensive),  8,700;  V  Union 
(Henry  V),  6,000.  Each  evening  La  Presse  (progressive)  puts  out  21,000 ; 
ia  Patrie  (semi-official),  29,000 ;  L Opinion  Nationale  (Prince  Jerome), 
21,600 ;  Le  Pays  (Mir^s),  6,000 ;  Gazette  de  France  (Henry  V),  6,600 ; 
La  Temps  (Protestant),  2,100. 

In  France,  there  have  been  published,  in  the  six  months  ending  the  29th 
of  June  last,  6,160  works  of  all  kinds,  including  new  editions,  reprints, 
pamphlets,  pasquinades,  and  small  poesy.  During  the  same  period  there 
have  been  published  1,662  musical  pieces,  and  1,618  engravings,  lithographs, 
portraits,  landscapes,  etc. 


ITALY. 

Father  Passaglia  has  ranked  next  to  Perrone  among  the  Italian  theolo- 
gians. He  edited  the  collection  of  Monumcnta,  which  celebrated  the  de- 
claration of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  also  a  new  edition 
of  Petau.  Though  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  from  whom  he  had  separated, 
he  still  taught  in  the  Roman  University.  But  he  has  now  declared  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  been  obliged  to  flee  to  Turin.  His 
two  works  on  the  Italian  Cause  (Pro  Causa  Italica),  and  on  the  Duty  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  remain  in  Rome,  even  when  it  shall  be  the  capital  of 
Italy,  have  produced  a  profound  impression.  A  third  work  has  the  title 
Observations  on  Excommunication^  hy  a  Catholic  Priest.  The  object  of 
this  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  themselves  admit  that 
they  may  be  mistaken  sometimes  in  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments and  censures ;  and  that  it  may  happen  that  a  person  excommu 
nicatcd  by  the  Church  is  not  so  by  God.  The  prelate  Liverani,  canons 
Pedimonte  and  Rcali,  Abb6  Simonetti,  and  others,  are  said  to  sustain  the 
position  of  Passaglia.  The  Cardinal  d\\ndrea  has  quarrelled  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  resigned  his  position  as  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex. Theiner  has  published  a  collection  of  documents  on  the  Temporal 
Power,  A.D.  766-1884 

Schclling*s  Bruno  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  L.  Waddington,  and 
published  with  a  preface  by  Mamiani.  V.  Grarelli,  Turin,  has  published  the 
second  edition  of  his  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

M.  Fabio  Mutinelli,  custodian  of  the  Venice  archives,  has  published  four 
volumes  entitled  Secret  and  Anecdotical  History  of  Venice,  giving  docu- 
ments from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  including  letters  between  the  gov- 
ernors of  Milan,  and  the  viceroys  of  Naples.  The  Atheneeum  gives  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  Nani,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  HI,  showing  that  the  Pope  was  in  perpetual  fear  of 
being  poisoned,  and  that  he  took  minute  precautions  for  safety. 

Abb6  Armellini  thinks  that  he  has  discovered,  in  an  Arabic  manuscript 
of  the  Vatican  of  the  14th  centurv,  a  letter  of  Aristotle  to  Alexander,  on 
the  Art  of  Reigning,  mentioned  by  t^hiloponus  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  The 
letter  is  to  be  published,  translated  from  the  Arabic 

Maszini  is  said  to  be  writing  memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Times.     Signor 
Daelli,  of  Milan,  is  collecting  the  political  and  literary  works  of  Maz 
tin!,  which  he  proposes  to  publish  in  about  twelve  volumes.    A  translation 
into  Enfflish  of  his  **  Duties  of  Man'\  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Nkxolini,  the  chief  Italian  dramatist  of  the  century,  died  at  Milan,  Sep- 
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tember  20,  in  his  79th  year.  His  tragedies  of  Nabuco  (one  of  his  earliest), 
Foscarini,  Strozzi,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  are  well  known.  A  >  History  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  firom  his  pen  has  been  often  announced,  but  has 
not  jet  been  published. 

Ansonio  Franchi  has  published,  at  Milan,  Philosophical  Studies,  on  Ba- 
con, Descartes,  etc.  He  agrees  with  the  French  view,  as  expressed  by  De 
Remosat,  that  **  Bacon  was  a  critic,  and  Descartes  a  creator'\ 

The  sifting,  arranging,  and  copying  of  Michel  Angelo's  manuscripts  is 
nearly  completed.  They  were  left,  three  years  ago,  to  the  town  of  Florence 
bj  Casimir  Buonarotti,  the  Tuscan  Minister,  iu  which  legacy  was  comprised 
the  old  family  house  of  the  Buonarotti,  with  all  the  objects  of  art  it  con- 
tained, and  a  sum  of  money  destined  to  keep  a  conservator  of  the  Buona- 
rotti MuseunL  The  manuscript  collection  proved  to  be  far  more  important 
tnd  comprehensive  than  was  at  first  anticipated ;  and  with  the  help  of  it  the 
life  of  Michel  Angelo,  will  be  written  anew. 


GREECE. 

Coiocox  Schools  in  Gkeece. — ^The  newspaper  Hellas^  of  the  island  of 
ZiQte,  gives  the  following  statements  respecting  the  demotic  or  common 
schools  of  the  lower  grade.  There  were  within  the  bounds  of  Free  Greece 
in  1855,  873  public  schools,  of  which  number  841  were  for  males,  and  82 
for  females ;  besides  22  private  schools  of  the  same  grade,  16  for  males  and 
6  for  females.  In  1860  there  were  566  public  schools  (490  for  males  and  76 
for  females),  and  50  private  schools  (31  for  males  and  16  for  females).  In 
attendance  upon  these  616  schools  there  were  61,193  scholars,  of  whom 
6,278  were  girls.  The  public  schools  are  all  sustained  by  the  government, 
and  instruction  therein  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

A  bill  to  regulated  Mixed  Marriages  has  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  Legis- 
lature. The  solution  of  the  vexed  question  has  been  made  by  enacting  pro- 
risioDS  better  suited  to  an  intolerant  state  than  to  one  which  professes  to  al- 
low the  utmost  latitude  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  following  are  the 
I  jading  features  of  the  obnoxious  law.  Marriage  between  persons  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  (Greek)  Church  and  some  one  of  the  other  Christian 
religions  is  valid,  if  it  be  celebrated  by  a  priest  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,  if  all  the  demands  of  the  Greek  law  be  complied  with,  and  if  there 
be  given  by  the  party  belonging  to  the  heterodox  (foreign)  religion,  a  pro- 
mise, in  the  presence  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
marriage  is  performed,  that  the  children  who  may  be  bom  of  this  marriage 
shall  }^  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  A  re- 
cord of  this  promise  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  justice,  and  signed  by  him, 
by  his  clerk,  and  by  the  promising  party.  In  case  that  the  latter  shall  be 
oniblc  to  write,  mention  of  the  fact  shall  be  made  in  the  record.  The  vio- 
lation of  this  promise  is  punishable  according  to  the  270th  section  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  Permission  to  celebrate  the  marriage  will  not  be  given 
without  the  above  promise.  If  such  promise  be  not  given,  the  invalidity  of 
such  marriaee  may  be  alleged  by  any  interested  party,  or  by  the  king's  attor- 
ney. In  a  foreign  country  the  promise  shall  be  made  in  presence  of  one  of 
the  consuls  of  Greece,  and  a  record  made  by  him  which  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  if  made  by  a  judicial  officer.  Mixed  marriages  celebrated  before  the 
promulgation  of  ttiis  law  by  a  priest  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  even 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  are  regarded  as  valid,  and  the  child- 
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ren  bom  of  them  are  legitimate.  This  law  was  pronounced  by  a  member 
of  the  Council  (Mr.  Kyriakos),  during  the  discussion,  to  be  repugnant  alike 
to  the  constitution,  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  *'  Greece  and  the  prevailing  religion  of  our  country," 
said  he,  *^have  their  enemies,  and  doubtless  the  Taw  now  contemplated  will 
give  them  fresh  opportunities  for  bitter  accusations.'* 

Greek  Bishops  and  Bible  Distribution. — ^While  the  Greek  Church  baa 
never  so  bitterly  opposed  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  as  the  Roman  Church, 
and  while  a  few  prelates,  such  as  the  bishop  of  Laconia,  even  favor  its  dis- 
tribution, others  display  a  determined  opposition.  "Within  a  few  months 
we  have  noticed  two  such  instances.  The  bishop  of  Todena,  in  Macedonia, 
lately  made  great  exertions  to  secure  the  entire  stock  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  possession  of  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Arcadia,  within  a  month  or  two, 
has  arbitrarily  seized  the  copies  of  the  Bible  which  the  same  indefatigable 
agent  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  grateful  prisoners  confined  in  the  city  of 
Tripolis  (Tripolitza). 


ENGLAND. 

The  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  joins  the  name 
of  B.  H.  Cowper  (the  Syriac  scholar)  with  that  of  Burgess  as  editor,  and 
opens  with  a  declaration  of  its  position  and  principles,  as  opposed  to  both 
Romanism  and  Rationab'sm,  and  in  favor  of  candid  criticism.  The  chief 
articles  are  remarks  on  Dr.  Temple's  essay  in  the  Essays  and  Berietcs,  cen- 
suring some  of  its  crude  statements  ;  a  translation  of  the  two  Epistles  on 
Virginity  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  Chronology  of  our  Lord's  Last 
Passover ;  Modem  Miracles — the  Abbe  Paris ;  Time  of  Book  of  Judges ; 
Prayers  of  Christ  as  illustrating  his  Humanity ;  Ecclesiastes ;  Emblems 
of  St  John ;  of  the  Divine  Nature — to  show  that  it  must  have  a  three- 
fold mode  of  being ;  and  the  usual  varied  Correspondence  and  Intelligence. 

The  Christian  Bememlrancer^  Oct. :  The  Discipline  of  the  Clergy ;  the 
Sybilline  Oracles ;  the  Eighteenth  Century — Burke  and  Washington  ;  Life 
and  Letters  of  J.  A.  James ;  Character  and  Conduct  of  Henry  Till ; 
Mountains  and  Gimbers ;  The  Sephardim — a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
Jews  in  Spain;  Studies  of  the  Western  Church,  1815-1861 — a  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  the  Churches  of  the 
British  Confession — an  able  article,  maintaining  that  the  Gospel  came  to 
Britain  frt>m  Gaul,  and  not  directly  from  the  East,  and  was  modified  by 
the  historical  circumstances  of  the  British  people ;  the  Modem  English 
Cathedral. 

The  Xational  lietietr  for  October  contains  articles  on  the  following 
subjects :  Principle  and  No  Principle  in  Foreign  Policy ;  Mediaeval  English 
Literature ;  Piers  Ploughman ;  The  Great  Arabian ;  British  Columbia ; 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Elsie  Tenner ;  The  Science  of  Language ; 
Street  Ballads ;  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People ;  Is  Cotton  King  ?  The 
American  Constitution  at  the  Present  Crisis. 

7%€  British  and  Foreign  Etangelical  J^rtinc^  July,  1861,  has  a  good 
article  on  the  Style  of  Preaching  adapted  to  the  Times,  from  the  G^man 
of  Reding ;  another  on  Hofiuann's  System  and  Scripture,  also  fix>m  the 
Cjknnan  of  Dieckhoff;  False  Theories  of  the  Atonement — viz.  McLeod 
ipbell  and  Baldwin  Brown ;  Schaeffer  3  Future  Prospects  of  Tolera- 
;  Introduction  to  Epistle  to  Romans ;  Scripture  and  Geology  ;  Calvin 
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ind  Bezft — ^their  theological  differences,  candidly  considered  and  stated, 
etc  The  first  article  of  the  October  part  is  entitled  Recent  Introductions 
to  the  Old  Testament  (Keil,  Bleek,  McDonald  on  Pentateuch,  etc.),  though 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  criticism  of  McDonald  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Protestantism  in  Southern  France  is  a  yaluable  sketch  translated  from  the 
German ;  Buckleys  Ciyilization — sharply  dealt  with  ;  the  Practical  Applica- 
tion of  Calyinism — an  article  of  nearly  70  pages,  candid  and  discriminating, 
in  opposition  to  Armioians  and  to  Archbishop  Whately ;  Recent  Geolo- 
^cal  Speculations  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man ;  Lechler  on  the  Church  Theo- 
ries of  the  Early  Reformers ;  Recent  Phases  of  the  Atonement  Controversy 
in  England,  etc 

The  Wesleyans  in  England  are  making  rapid  advances  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  literature  and  education.  Their  London  Beview  takes  a  high 
position  among  the  quarterlies  ;  their  monthly  Magazine  has  a  circulation 
of  31,000.  They  have  two  colleges,  at  Sheffield  and  Taunton,  connected 
with  the  London  University ;  a  Normal  School,  that  sends  out  annually  a 
hundred  teachers  (the  building  at  Westminster  cost  £40,000) ;  500  to  600 
day  schools ;  two  Theological  Schools  at  Didsbury  and  Richmond ;  and 
Schools  for  Preachers'  Children  at  Wood-House  Grove  and  New  Kings- 
wood.  The  London  Review^  October,  has  articles  on  Religious  and  Political 
Centralisation  in  France ;  American  Poets  ;  Du  Chaillu's  Explorations ; 
Social  Legislation  under  the  Tudors ;  Prof.  Edward  Forbes ;  Robertson's 
Sermons ;  the  Bible  in  South  India ;  Angell  James  and  William  Jay  ;  and 
the  American  Crisis. 

A  new  work  is  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Darwin,  the  author  of  The  Origin 
of  Speeieg,  of  which  it  may  probably  be  considered  the  sequel.  It  is 
called :   On  the  Fertilitation  of  British  Orchids  by  means  of  Lisects. 

The  Thutnb  Bible  (first  so  called  in  the  reprint  of  1849)  was  first  pub- 
fished  in  Aberdene,  by  John  Forbes,  1670,  under  the  title  Verhum  Sem- 
piUmum — measuring  1 J  by  If  inches,  containing  140  leaves.  The  Bible 
is  dedicated  to  Queen  Katherin^  and  the  New  Testament  ^^  To  the  High 
Majestie  of  Kins  Charlcs'\  The  third  edition  in  England  has  the  impri- 
matur^ 1693. — l^otes  and  Queries. 

Hindustani  and  English  Clavis  to  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms,  by 
Prof  C.  Mather,  is  announced  for  publication  by  the  Longmans.  The 
Raja  Radhakanta  Bahadur^s  Sanskrit  EncyclopaDdia,  called  Sabdakalpad- 
rama,  is  to  appear  at  Calcutta  in  a  new  edition,  4to,  ten  livraisons. — A 
Turkish-Englis^  Lexicon  by  J.  W.  Redhouse  is  announced. 

De  Lagarde^s  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocry- 
pha, is  published  for  20«. 

The  second  part  of  Vol.  1  of  the  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  edited  by 
G.  H.  Forbes,  has  been  issued  from  the  Pitsligo  Press,  Burntisland. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  says  that  C.  D.  Ginsburg's  recent 
eommentary  on  Ecclesiastes  is  the  most  important  that  has  appeared  for 
many  years.  His  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  was  published  four 
years  since. 

Wm.  Webster's  Greek  Testament  is  now  complete  in  2  vols,  for  £2  4«. 

Alexander  Bain,  author  of  the  works  on  the  Intellect,  Emotions  and 
Will,  has  in  press  "  On  the  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Examination 
of  Phrenology." 

Hie  Surtees  Society  has  published  the  long  expected  Landisfarnc  and 
Roshworth  Gospels,  Part  II,  from  mss.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bod- 
leian Library.  This  Part  contains  St.  Mark  edited  by  Mr.  Waring.  Mat- 
tiiew  was  published  in  1854,  edited  by  Rev.  Jos.  Stevenson.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  grosses  accompany  the  text 
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Cardinal  Julian,  who  accompanied  the  last  crusade,  presided  at  the 
council  of  Basle  (1431),  and  was  active  in  the  negotiations  about  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  (see  Gieseler,  iii,  240,  840),  has  at  length  found  a 
biographer  in  Rev.  Robert  Chas.  Jenkyns.  The  work  is  published  by 
Bentley. 

The  Westminster  Retiew^  while  vehemently  dissenting  from  the  theory 
advocated  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  recent  lectures  at  Oxford  on  the 
Study  of  History,  yet  says,  that  "  he  is  clearly  master  of  a  power  of  ex- 
pression which  has  scarcely  a  rival  amongst  us.  His  language  has  a 
native  strength  and  purity  which  rises  not  seldom  into  pure  poetry.'*  The 
Lectures  arc  a  very  vigorous  assault  upon  the  theories  of  the  positivists. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Desprez,  The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled,  3d  ed.,  makes  all  its  pro- 
phecies to  refer  to  the  first  era  of  Christianity,  and  the  fulfilment  to 
consist  in  the  consummation  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  An  article  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  the  last  Westminster  licview,  considers  it  as  a  part  of  the 
apocryphal  literature,  and  "  as  a  daring  and  wildly  beautiful  poem".  It 
finds  the  mystical  number  666  in  the  Greek  H  AAT INH  BA2IAEIA. 

The  Inaugural  Lecture  of  Monier  Williams,  AVilson's  successor  as  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Oxford,  was  upon  the  Study  of  Sanskrit  in  relation 
to  Missionary  Work. 

Rev.  Ralph  Churton  in  his  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  the  Progress  of  Christianity  (Macmillan,  1861),  shows 
that  the  Hellenistic  dialect  was  one  of  the  chosen  means  by  which  God 
declared  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  man.  In  this  combination  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  language  was  produced  which  could  express  all  the 
profound  truths  of  the  Christian  system.  He  shows  in  particular  how  the 
terms  Faith,  Repentance,  Conversion,  Justification,  Redemption,  Salvation, 
and  the  like,  were  thus  transformed  and  transfigured  for  the  use  of  the 
new  dispensation.     We  owe  to  the  Septuagint  this  very  name  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Bolton  Comey  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  on  Johnsonian  QuotationF, 
shows  that  the  great  lexicographer  quoted  two  lines  of  Pope,  under  four 
words,  and  contrived  to  introduce  twelve  faults  in  the  citation.  The 
couplet  was : 

But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines  ; 
How  the  wit  brightens  I  how  the  style  refines  I 

The  words  under  which  they  are  cited  are,  Brighten,  Refine,  Style,  and 
Wit. 

**  Aids  to  Faith"  in  reply  by  various  authors  to  the  Oxford  Essays  is  just 
published  by  Murray.  Three  thousand  copies  were  subscribed  for  in  ad- 
vance. 

One  of  the  most  costly  literary  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  English 
publishers  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  We  refer  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Although  the  statistics  of  the  cost  have  been  given  before,  it 
is  worth  while  to  preserve  them.  Mr.  Black,  the  Edinburgh  publisher, 
stated  at  a  public  dinner,  that  he  had  paid  to  contributors,  £41,970 ;  for 
paper,  £52,603 ;  for  printing  and  stereotyping,  £86,708 ;  for  engraving  and 
plate-printing,  £18,276  ;  for  binding,  £22,612  ;  for  advertising,  £11,081 ;  for 
miscellaneous  items,  £2,269 ;  making  a  total  cost  of  £184,421,  or  nearly  one 
million  of  dollars.  At  such  a  cost  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  library  of 
science  and  letters.  It  is  interesting  to  know^  that  more  than  1,400  set< 
hsve  been  sold  in  this  country. 
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SCOTLAND. 

A  curioas  theosophic  work,  said  to  show  a  ^ood  deal  of  research,  has 
been  published  by  William  Hamilton  Stewart,  Glasgow,  2  vols,  entitled  A 
New  System  of  Nature  on  the  Basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sub- 
stance of  deity  is  love  and  truth ;  his  form  is  a  human  body ;  his  residence 
is  the  centre  of  the  sun.  From  him  first  proceeds  a  spiritual  sun  ;  then 
the  natural  sun ;  then  the  solar  heat,  which  is  sublimated  gold,  and  the 
solar  lights  which  is  volatilised  silver.  Gold,  fire,  heat  and  the  sun  all 
mean  the  same  thing  in  Scripture — and  are  equivalent  to  the  divine  good- 
ness ;  silver,  light  and  the  moon  signify  the  divine  truth,  etc. 

The  work  of  Rev.  Jas.  GilfiUan  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  Light  of  Reason, 
Revelation  and  History,  is  highly  praised  as  a  very  complete  discussion  of 
the  subject^  including  a  history  of  the  literature  and  controversies.  It 
counteracts  some  of  the  positions  advanced  by  Dr.  Hessey  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1860.  The  views  of  the  English  Reformers  are  carefully 
examined. 

The  British  and  Foreujn  Evangelical  Review  says  of  the  Sermons  of  Dr. 
Addison  Alexander :  "  When  we  place  this  volume  side  by  side  with  the 
best  sermons  that  have  recently  issued  from  the  British  pulpit,  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  are  equalled  by  anything  that  has  recently  appeared  among 
us."  "  The  impression  that  we  have  at  the  close  of  many  of  these  sermons 
is  overpowering." 

James  Douglas  of  Cavers  died  Aug.  17,  1861,  in  his  7lst  year.  He  is 
well  knowti  as  the  author  of  works  on  Prophecy,  Popery  and  Infidelity, 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  the  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge 
and  Religion,  and  Errors  regarding  Religion. 

The  North  British  for  October  opens  with  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  paper 
on  Pascal,  ascribed  to  Isaac  Taylor,  describing  the  resurrection  of  the  real 
Pascal,  after  his  long  perversion  at  the  hands  of  friends  and  foes.  Prof. 
Blackie  writes  on  Plato — showing  the  aflSnity  of  Platonism  and  Calvinism, 
in  a  trenchant  style.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Scotch  Church 
directed  that  Plato  and  the  New  Testament  shouM  be  read  in  Greek.  The 
article  on  Comets  is  ascribed  to  Brewster. 


UNITED    STATES    OP    AMERICA. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  has  among  its  articles,  a  tho- 
roug;h  review  of  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  civilization  ;  an  interesting  account 
of  St  Anthony ;  and  a  valuable  summary  of  Rev.  Samuel  Lyde's  work  on 
the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairis  of  Syria.  They  number  about  200,000 — for  the 
most  part  rude  and  vicious.  They  are  divided  into  Shemseeh  (men  of  the 
sun,  northerners)  and  Kumreel  (men  of  the  moon,  southerners) ;  the  former 
may  be  descendants  of  the  Canaanites ;  the  latter,  foreigners,  brought  their 
present  religion  into  the  land.  The  name  Ansaireeh  is  probably  derived 
from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Nusari,  dating  from  the  ninth  century.  Their 
sacred  name  Is  Khaseebeeh,  from  the  apostle  of  the  sect.  In  many  points 
they  have  affinities  with  the  Assassins.  They  believe  in  the  divine  unity ; 
in  three  personalities,  the  second  and  third  being  created.  The  first  person, 
the  supreme  deity,  is  Manna  or  Meaning ;  the  second,  hm  or  Name ;  the 
third,  Bab  or  Dove.  Of  the  supreme  deity  there  have  been  seven  manifest- 
ations— the  list  is  Ali,  Mohammed,  and  Salmon  il  Farisee.  Ali  is  the 
highest  manifestation  of  God — alone  to  be  adored.    There  is  also  a  system 
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of  hierarchies,  bewilderinp  in  numbers,  14,000  Near  Ones,  15,000  Che- 
rubim, 16,000  Spirituals,  17,000  Saints,  18,000  Hermits,  19,000  Listeners, 
20,000  Followers — in  all  119,000 — besides  prophets,  apostles,  and  heroes. 
The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  strictly  held,  and  minutely  delineated. 
They  receive  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Koran,  with  many 
apocryphal  works. 

The  Boston  Review  completes  its  first  volume  with  the  NoTembcr  number. 
It  treats  the  current  religious  and  theological  topics  in  a  popular,  and  often 
trenchant  style.  The  contents  of  the  last  number  are,  Distinctions  with  a 
Difference ;  Homes  of  Literaiy  Men ;  Bossuet ;  Communing  with  Spirits ; 
Exegesis  of  Ephes.  i,  3-6  ;  After  the  Storm  ;  Centres  of  Ministerial  Influ- 
ence, etc. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  Quarterly^  Oct  1861  completes  the  ninth  volume. 
It  has  articles  on  the  United  Netherlands ;  Modern  Unbelief;  Slavery  and 
Ancient  Rome ;  the  Voice  of  Blood ;  the  Trinity ;  Bible  Finance ;  Minis- 
terial Qualifications ;  Cap!  Jotham  Parsons,  etc.  The  article  on  the  Trinity 
reproduces  some  of  the  earlier  speculations  of  Dr.  Bushnell. 

The  Amei'ican  Oriental  Society  met  in  New  York,  Oct  16,  17.  Com- 
munications were  presented  by  Prof.  Jas.  Hadley  on  the  Greek  Inscription 
Stone  from  Daphne;  by  Rev.  Ed.  Webb  of  Dindigal,  S.  India,  on  the 
Scythian  Affinities  of  the  Dravidian  Languages  (from  Caldwell's  Dravidian 
Grammar) ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  of  Ningpo,  a  Chart  of  Chinese  Ethics ;  by 
Rev.  N.  Brown,  D.D.,  formerly  of  the  Assam  mission,  a  Brahman's  Sermon ; 
by  D.  C.  Oilman,  on  Recent  Explorations  of  the  Lake  Country  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa ;  by  Rev.  D.  N.  Marsh,  on  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh ;  Notes 
on  the  City  of  Yedo,  by  Dr.  R.  Lindau  ;  on  Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet, 
by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney ;  on  Bernay's  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Severus,  by  Prof.  0.  Bock. 

Dr.  Ebrard  of  Germany,  whom  the  Western  Synod  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  elected  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Tiffin,  some 
months  ago,  has  declined  this  call. 

Wm.  L.  Stone  is  writing  a  memoir  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Lorenzo 
Sabine  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  "American  Loyalists."  Bucking- 
ham Smith  is  engaged  upon  a  grammar  of  the  Nevome  dialect  of  the  Pima 
language,  Sonora,  Swedberg's  America  Illuminata  (on  the  Swedish  colony) 
is  also  in  preparation.  The  life  of  Felix  Andreis,  from  the  Italian,  gives 
valuable  sketches  of  the  introduction  of  various  Roman  Catholic  Orders 
into  this  country.     These  Orders  now  number  fifty. — Hist.  Mctgasine. 

The  London  Athenctum  says  of  Whittier  s  Ballads  and  Poems :  "  Here  is 
poetry  worth  waiting  for,  a  poet  worth  listening  to.  .  .  .  His  song  is 
simple  and  sound,  sweet  and  strong.  ...  It  has  the  healthy  smell  of 
Yankee  soil  with  the  wine  of  fancy  poured  over  it" 

The  Methodist  QiLarterly^  October.  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Logic ;  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci ;  Is  the  Modern  Camp-Meeting  a  Failure  ?  Darwin  on  tho 
Origin  of  Species;  The  Culdees;  Brahmanism  ;  Arrainian  View  of  the  Fall 
and  Redemption.  The  last  article,  by  the  editor,  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
harmonise  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  original  sin  with  the  theory  of  gracious 
ability.  Before  act  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  *^^ presumptive^  imputafitc 
sinners"  only;  ^''conceptually  under  sentence  of  eternal  death".  The 
theodicy  is  constructed  on  the  ground,  that  if  redemption  had  not  been 
provided,  the  race  would  have  come  to  an  end  in  Adam. 

Browmon^s  Quarterly,  Nov.,  is  chiefly  polemical,  replying  to  Various  Ob- 
jections; recanting  most  of  his  objections  to  Gioberti,  in  a  previous  number; 
recommending  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  complaints  of  the  Douay 
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version ;  and  urging  emancipation  as  the  only  deliverance  from  the  perils 
of  our  present  campaign.  This  last  article  is  one  of  the  very  ahlest  pub- 
lished in  this  country  on  Slavery  and  the  War. 

The  DanviUe  Quarterly  Eeview^  No.  3,  attacks  Dr.  Hodge^s  theory  of 
immediate  imputation  in  brisk  style.  It  traces  this  theory,  riqhtly  we 
think,  back  to  supralapsarianism,  and  contends  for  the  vanity  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  immc^liate  and  mediate  imputation.  It  represents  Dr. 
Hodge*s  view  as  amounting  to  this :  "  That  God  first  imputes  guilt  to  the 
innocent ;  then  punishes  it  by  imparting  moral  corruption ;  which  moral 
corruption  is  afterwards  punished  with  eternal  death.^*  And  as  to  the 
analogy  to  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  it  says  there  are  the 
following  differences :  1.  Christ  voluntarily  undertook  the  office.  2.  The 
imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ  did  not  consist  in  making  him  morally 
corrupt.  3.  Christ  fully  bore  the  penalty — ^but  that  penalty  was  not  his 
moral  corruption.  4.  The  penal  infliction  on  us  involves  the  desert  of 
eternal  punishment;  which  was  not  the  case  with  Christ.  Another  article, 
on  the  Church  and  State,  has  respect  to  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
about  the  War.  It  takes  ground  against  Dr.  Hodge  as  to  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Assembly  to  miUce  ^*  a  deliverance'* ;  but  says  it  was  not  right 
for  it  to  make  the  deliverance  it  did.  It  also  denies  the  position  of  the 
Protest,  that  the  Resolutions  **  introduced  new  terms  of  communion* \  It 
fsays,  that  a  project  was  on  foot  in  South  Carolina  for  dividing  the  Assembly, 
by  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  of  1818.  As  to  reuniting  with 
the  New  School,  it  declares  that  all  the  "  conservative**  part  of  the  Church 
will  be  solid  a^nst  any  such  project 

The  HUtortcal  MagcKine,  New  York,  for  August,  contains  the  earliest 
account  sent  to  Europe,  by  Father  Dablon,  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  Marquette  and  Joliet*s  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1674. 

Isaac  Taylor's  new  work  on  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  will  be  soon 
published  by  Carleton,  New  York.  It  vindicates  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  by  its  internal  characteristics.  Dr.  William  Adams 
prefixes  a  valuable  Biographical  Preface,  presenting  many  facts  in  the  life 
of  Taylor  and  his  family,  which  have  never  before  been  published,  and 
giving  a  brief  sketch  of  all  his  works. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  four  additional  volumes  of  Mr.  Whitens  Shak- 
speare,  firom  the  9th  to  the  12th,  will  soon  appear.  This  edition,  so  care- 
fully and  honestly  prepared,  with  so  much  sympathy  and  so  much  learning, 
reflects  great  honor  upon  the  spirit  of  the  country.  We  shall  gladly  wd- 
come  its  completion. 

Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  died  December  20.  He  has  long  been 
known  as  the  ablest  ezegetical  divine  of  his  denomination.  Among  his 
works  are  commentaries  on  Genesis,  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and 
Hebrews ;  an  account  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis ;  Essay  on  the  Discourse  at 
Capernaum ;  Thoughts  on  Prophecy,  etc. 
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Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch:  an  Inquiry ^  Critical  and  Doctrin- 
al,  into  the  Genvincne^^  Authority  and  Design  of  the  Mosaic  Wi^ tings. 
By  the  Rev.  Donald  Macdonald.  2  vols.  Edinb.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
New  York.  Chas.  Scribner.  1861.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  well  known  to 
students  of  theology  by  his  careful  work  on  the  Creation  and  Fall,  published 
in  1856.  His  subsequent  studies  upon  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture have  borne  their  fruits  in  these  elaborate  volumes,  of  which  the  Jour- 
nal of  Sacred  Literature  (London)  says,  that  they  "accomplish  what  the 
title  promises,  "  and  prove  "  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  Moses".  Less  learned  and  acute  than  the  work  of  Hengstenberg  on 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  also  less  liable  to  the  charge  of 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  methods  and  tastes  of 
English  readers.  The  copious  materials  are  distributed  into  three  books. 
Book  First,  on  the  Subject  of  Inquiry  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  names,  divisions  and  contents  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Book  Second  discusses  its  genuineness,  authenticity  and  authority,  enter- 
ing into  all  the  questions  and  theories  of  earlier  and  later  critics,  and  vin- 
dicating its  antiquity,  authorship  and  credibility.  The  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  third,  and  decidedly  the  ablest,  portion  of  the  work,  on  the 
Design  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew  Constitution  and  Polity.  The  chief  end  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to 
reveal  God ;  man  is  the  object  and  medium  of  this  revelation.  The  Penta- 
teuch gives  the  truest  and  noblest  view  of  man's  condition  and  prospects,  and 
reveals  in  general  outline  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  person  and  offices 
of  the  Redeemer,  that  thus  a  people  might  be  trained  to  be  the  medium  of 
the  purpose  of  redemption.  The  last  chapter  presents  an  outline  of  the 
relation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Mosaic  institution  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  This  brief  sketch  will  be  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  general  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  inquiries,  which  are 
now  more  than  ever  rife.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
these  investigations  ;  and  it  is  a  candid  and  able  work.  Of  course  where 
such  a  variety  of  points  is  introduced  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  criti- 
cal decisions  as  to  particular  instances.  Some  of  the  author's  solutions 
may  seem  to  be  too  external,  while  his  general  conclusions  may  be  accept- 
ed. He  is  a  resolute  opponent  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Document-Hypothe- 
sis, from  the  fragmentary  conceptions  of  Eichhom  and  Vater,  through  the 
roniplcnient  and  supplement  theories  of  Tuch,  De  "Wette,  Hupfeld,  and  Von 
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Bohlen,  down  to  the  fivefold  chronicles  which  the  ingenuity  of  Ewald  has 
spied  out.  He  finds  in  the  word  Elohim  the  gener^  designation  of  God, 
in  Jehovah  the  special  name  of  God  in  relation  to  redemption,  and  having 
a  future  signification.  The  transition  fi-om  the  one  to  the  other  he  thinks 
was  made  in  the  passage,  Genesis  ii,  4  to  iii,  24,  where  both  are  employed 
about  twenty  times.  The  alleged  contradictions  in  the  Pentateuch  are 
for  the  most  part  fairly  met  and  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  invalidate  the 
strong  evidence  for  its  authenticity  and  credibility. 

The4)lo^ical  and  Homiletiml  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mattheto. 
Specially  designed  and  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Ministers  and  Students. 
From  the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edeksheim. 
Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1861. 
8vo  pp.  463.  We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  great  value  to  ministers 
ind  students  of  this  commentary  of  Dr.  Lange,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  it 
in  this  well-executed  translation.  It  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Third 
Series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  and  embraces  twelve  chap- 
ters of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Though  Professor  Lange  has  a  passion  for  sche- 
matising, and  is  sometimes  arbitrary  and  fanciful  in  his  arrangements, 
yet  he  also  understands  the  art  of  making  a  book  for  use.  The  comment- 
ary has  uniformly,  under  each  section,  a  threefold  division,  viz.  exegetical, 
doctrinal  and  homiletical.  The  hints  and  theses  for  sermons  are  often  ex- 
cellent and  suggestive.  Many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  better  adapted  to 
the  German  than  the  American  pulpit,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  their  place  supplied  by  references  to  the  English  and  Scotch  discourses 
on  the  texts,  for  which  abundant  materials  might  easily  have  been  gathered 
firom  Darling's  Cyclopaedia.  But  still  we  cannot  expect  all  excellencies  in 
one  book,  and  are  sure  that  our  clergy  will  be  profited  by  what  they  find 
here  offered  them.  It  combines  advantages  which  no  single  commentary 
has  heretofore  had  in  so  high  a  degree.  Its  success  in  Germany  has  been 
very  great 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  Revelation 
11,111.  By  RiCHABD  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.  New  York :  Scribner.  1861. 
Pp.  312.  AfiQuent  learning,  clear  exposition,  sober  judgment,  and  ortho- 
dox interpretation  distinguish  the  commentaries  of  the  Dean  of  Westmins- 
ter. This  new  exposition  of  a  difficult  yet  attractive  portion  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  among  the  very  best  of  his  works.  Lectures  delivered  three  times 
to  the  theological  students  of  King's  College  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  volume  now  published.  It  is  fruitful  in  theological,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal suggestions ;  it  is  eminently  a  thoughtful  commentary.  The  Seven 
Churches  are  viewed  as  representations  of  churches  in  diverse  spiritual 
conditions,  and  this  diversity  is  found  in  all  times.  The  author  rightly 
rejects  the  predictive  interpretation,  which  makes  these  epistles  refer  to 
seven  ages  of  the  church ;  an  interesting  excursus  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  gives  the  history  of  this  method.  He  considers  the  "  angels  of  the 
churches"  as  equivalent  to  bishops ;  but  this  point  seems  to  us  less  tho- 
roughly handled  than  most  of  the  others.  In  agreement  with  the  best 
interpreters  he  finds  in  the  number  7  "  the  sign  and  signature  of  God's 
covenant  relation  to  the  world"  ;  it  being  made  up  of  3,  the  sign  of  God, 
tod  4,  the  world's  number.  On  the  novelty  of  the  apocalyptic  titles  of 
Christ ;  on  the  originality  of  the  promises  contained  in  these  epistles  ;  on 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  epistles,  all  being  shaped  on  one  model 
—the  reader  will  find  many  profitable  hints  and  germs  of  thought.  To 
ministers  and  students,  the  work  will  be  of  great  aid  for  private  study  and 
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public  use.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Trench  says,  a  matter  of  regret,  that  in  the  daily 
serrice  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  only  two  chapters  of  the  Reyelation  and 
parts  of  others,  are  appointed  to  be  read ;  and  that  *^  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  can  the  second  and  third  chapter  be  heard  in  the  congre- 
gation^'.    So  much  the  more  reason  for  preaching  upon  them. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  B.D.,  Prof  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London.  Boston :  Gould 
&  Lincoln.  1862.  New  York,  for  sale  by  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason. 
Pp.  382.  The  body  of  this  valuable  treatise  is  made  up  of  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859,  which  are  further  Ulustrated  by  critical  and  historical 
notes.  The  lectures  themselves  give  a  simple,  clear  and  full  comment  upon 
the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  constituting  in  fact  a  har- 
mony of  the  evangelists,  in  a  form  admirably  adapted  to  impress  and  edify 
the  reader.  The  life  of  Christ  is  exhibited  in  its  unity,  and  in  its  main  as- 
pects and  relations.  The  Hulsean  Lecture,  like  the  Bampton,  has  produced 
several  remarkable  theological  works  during  the  past  few  years,  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  Maurice  and  Trench ;  but  no  one  of  the  series  is  so  thorough, 
so  conscientiously  studied  and  well  wrought  out,  as  is  this  work  of  Dr. 
,Ellicott  Already  well  known  by  his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles, 
his  reputation  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  new  volume.  It  is  intend- 
ed in  part  to  meet  and  rebut  sceptical  criticism,  and  infidel  tendencies. 
The  author  justly  sees  and  states,  that  the  controversy  about  Christianity 
centres  in  the  living  person  of  Christ  \  that  here  is  where  all  is  to  be  won, 
or  all  is  to  be  lost  He  is  familiar  with  the  sweeping  hypotheses  of  German 
infidelity,  and  with  the  firagmentary  objectioDS  of  a  less  scientific  scepti- 
cism. His  statements  and  combinations,  even  where  the  unlearned  reader 
might  least  suspect  it,  are  framed  in  view  of  the  difficulties  luid  alleged 
conti-adictions,  urged  by  these  critics.  The  notes  contain  ample  and  varied 
learning,  compressed  with  much  skill.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  firm  and 
thoroughly  reverential,  strictly  adhering  to  the  facts,  and  not  allowing 
fancy  to  delineate  unreal  scenes  for  the  sake  of  mere  popular  impression. 
We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  volume  as  this ;  it  well  supplies 
a  desideratum  in  our  theological  and  religious  literature.  Our  ministers, 
teachers  and  theological  students  will  find  it  to  be  the  book  they  have  often 
looked  for  in  vain.  It  would  have  been  a  still  better  book,  if  the  author 
had  not  been  somewhat  hampered  by  the  form  of  the  Lecture,  if  he  could 
have  thrown  the  most  of  his  materials  into  the  shape  of  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative. 

Spots  on  the  Sun,  By  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopeiss,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Rudd  & 
Carleton,  1861.  Pp.  367.  This  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  series  of 
papers  upon  some  perplexing  questions  of  interpretation.  The  narrative 
about  Samson  and  his  Foxes  is  explained  by  translating  the  Hebrew  word 
shotal — bundle  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is,  that  Samson  took  three  hundred  ' 
bundles  of  grain,  and  turned  the  sheaves  tail  to  tail,  and  applied  the  torch. 
The  Dial  of  Ahaz  it  is  supposed  may  mean  *■''  a  flight  of  stairs^*  (as  Jo- 
sephus  renders  it),  used  in  some  peculiar  and  unknown  way  to  mark  time. 
The  Standing  Still  of  the  Sun  is  explained  as  a  quotation  from  the  book  of 
Jashcr.  The  other  articles  are  on  the  Resurrection,  the  God-likeness  in 
Man,  the  Inexorable  Element  in  Law,  and  on  the  question  Did  Christ 
preach  the  whole  Gospel  ?  All  imputation  of  sin  is  denied.  The  author 
has  evidently  given  much  attention  to  these  topics,  and  writes  in  a  spirit  of 
earnest  conviction.  His  book  may  stimulate  the  investigations  of  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  all  its  conclusions. 
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tlhnn  11X5.  The  Book  of  Psalms^  in  Hehrmo  and  Englishj  arranged  in 
ParalUlitms.  Andoyer:  Draper.  1862.  A  very  beautiful  and  useful 
bo<^  accurately  printed.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that  of  Hahn ;  the  paral- 
leligni,  with  few  yariations,  is  from  Rosenmuller.  The  English  text  is  from 
the  common  version,  which  fits  the  Hebrew  with  surprising  accuracy.  It 
is  t  vade  mecum  for  the  Hebrew  student. 


THEOLOGY. 

Der  Mentek,  da*  Ehenhild  Gottes  (Man,  the  Image  of  God;  hie  Helntion 
h  Chritt  and  the  World;  an  Eseay  on  Primetal  Hietory).  Von  P.  F. 
Kkskl.  Bd.  I.  Basel,  1861.  8vo,  pp.  804.  This  volume,  substantial 
though  it  be,  is  only  introductory  to  the  author's  real  theme — ^to  exhibit 
man  in  his  central  position  in  creation.  The  three  divisions  of  the  volume 
ire  on  the  Whole  Sphere  of  Creation,  the  Narrative  of  the  Creation,  and 
PiradLse.  It  is  a  theosophy,  highly  speculative,  yet  also  taking  up  the 
scientific  questions  raised  by  modern  physical  research.  The  general  posi- 
tion of  the  work  is,  that  the  Bible  contains  the  real  philosophy  of  the 
natural,  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  both  in  harmony,  making  one 
£vine  system.  It  developes  views  akin  to  tiiose  of  Bchmen,  Stcfiens, 
and  Schelling  in  his  later  works ;  also  following  out  theories  of  Delitzsch, 
Kurtz  and  others.  Every  thing  in  nature  confirms,  he  says,  the  central 
position  of  man  in  the  universe.  Our  planetary  system  itself,  as  Herschel 
holds,  is  comparatively  isolated.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  he  maintains  with 
Cuvier,  experienced  a  violent  revolution  about  5,000  or  6,000  years  since ; 
in  connection  with  this  point  he  shows  the  inconsistencies  of  Bunsen  and 
other  Egyptologists.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  creation,  he  makes  the 
six  days*  work  to  comprise  the  geological  evolutions  and  revolutions,  by 
which  the  world  was  shaped  out  of  chaos — that  chaos  being  the  chemical 
elements  held  in  solution — the  elements,  not  of  this  world  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  planetary  system.  The  "waters  above"  are  the  substratum  out  of 
which  the  lights  were  formed  in  the  vault  of  heaven.  All  the  successive 
geological  formations  are  described,  showing  the  fhiit  of  laborious  studies. 
The  geological  fauna  and  flora  were  made  on  the  first  half  of  the  third  day ; 
but  our  present  fauna  and  flora  came  after  another  catastrophe.  This 
catastrophe,  namely,  was  brought  about  by  the  fall  of  Satan.  The  world 
as  now  constituted,  was  made  m  view  of  this  fall,  and  for  the  reception  of 
a  race,  that  through  Satan  was  to  become  apostate.  Some  of  his  other 
hypotheses  are,  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  abode  of  the  angels ;  that  they 
consequently  will  not  be  destroyed  at  the  last  day ;  that  the  primeval  Para- 
dise (not  the  garden,  but  in  the  garden)  and  the  Paradise  at  the  end  of  all 
things,  are  in  reality  the  same,  etc.  History  at  its  end  returns  to  its  begin- 
ning. If  any  one  wishes  to  see  an  examination  of  all  the  hypotheses  about 
the  primitive  world,  mingled  with  much  speculation,  he  will  be  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  contents  of  this  elaborate,  yet  somewhat  fanciful  work. 
And  at  the  end  he  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  Was  the  Bible  really  meant  to 
teach  us  natural  science  ? 

Emaie  de  Critique  Beligieuee,  Par  Albert  R^ville.  8o.  Paris,  1800. 
Pp.  423.  M.  R6ville  is  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  Rotterdam,  and 
recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  liberal  theological  party.  This 
volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  papers,  previously  published  in  periodi- 
cals, and  devoted  to  questions  of  theological  criticism.     The  tendency  is  in 
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many  points  kindred  with  that  of  the  Oxford  Essays  nnd  Beviftts.  The 
subjects  discussed,  eight  in  number,  are,  the  Christian  Church  in  the  First 
two  Centuries ;  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome ;  Nero,  the  Anti-Christ ; 
History  of  Dogmas ;  the  Song  of  Songs ;  Legends  of  the  Rhine ;  Theolo- 
gical Curiosities ;  Revival  of  Religious  Studies  in  France  (the  latter  includ- 
ing a  criticism  of  Renan's  Book  of  Job).  In  the  essay  on  Nero  the  number 
666  is  referred  to  him  thus :  NRON  KSR  (Emperor) — the  numerals  for 
these  letters  in  Hebrew  making  out  by  addition  the  sum  total.  The  Epistle 
of  Clement  is  recognised  as  coming  from  the  last  part  of  the  first,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  inferences  are  drawn  from  it  adverse 
to  the  later  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  The  Song  of  Songs  is  analyzed 
and  commented  on  as  a  song  of  earthly  love,  falsely  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
The  discussions  on  early  history  and  the  history  of  dogmas  are  pervaded 
by  a  tendency  adverse  to  the  formulas  of  orthodoxy,  which  is  also  the 
strain  of  the  long  introduction,  where  the  author  defines  his  theological 
position. 

Tracts /or  Priests  and  People.  Cambridge.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1861. 
This  series  of  tracts  was  called  out  by  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Petietcs,  to 
express  the  views  of  certain  independent  thinkers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land upon  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Essays,  and  other  topics  of 
theological  interest.  The  leading  writers  are  Maurice,  Hughes  (author  of 
Tom  Brown^s  School  Bays),  Davies,  and  others.  The  series,  seven  of  which 
are  before  us,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Broad 
Church  in  contrast  with  some  of  the  positions  of  the  Essays.  The  authors 
plead  for  manly  and  candid  discussion^  and  deplore  the  violence  with  which 
the  new  latitudinarians  have  been  assailed  in  certain  quarters.  They  do  not 
enter  with  any  particularity  into  the  questions  of  Biblical  criticism ;  but 
rather  seek  to  vindicate  some  of  the  general  truths  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, as  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement  (in  a  modified  sense, 
akin  to  Coleridge's  views),  and  also  to  defend  miracles  and  prophecy  from 
objections.  The  subjects  of  the  tracts  already  issued  are :  1.  Religio  Laid, 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  a  manly  and  honest  plea  for  freedom  of  discussion  and 
for  the  essential. truths  of  Christianity.  2.  The  Mote  and  the  Beam;  a 
Clergyman's  Lessons  fix)m  the  Present  Panic,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  en- 
forcing the  necessity  of  a  more  living  belief  in  God  and  Christ.  3.  The 
Atonement,  as  a  fact  and  as  a  theory,  by  Rev.  F.  Garden :  insisting  on  it 
as  a  sacrifice,  and  disclaiming  the  theory  of  satisfaction.  4.  The  Signs  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies :  chiefly  on  miracles. 
5.  Terms  of  communion.  6.  On  the  Bishop  of  Oxfords  Sermon  on  Revela- 
tion, a  Dialogue  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  ;  and  Morality  and  Divinity,  by  Maurice, 
7.  Two  Lay  Dialogues,  on  laws  of  nature  and  the  positive  philosophy,  by 
J.  M.  Ludlow. 

Debt  and  Graee^  as  Related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  By  C.  F. 
Hudson.  Fourth  thousand.  New  York:  Rudd  &  Carleton.  1861.  Pp. 
489.  Is  immortality,  unending  future  existence,  native  to  the  human  soul, 
or  a  gift  of  divine  grace  ?  Shall  we  say  of  the  soul,  (as  Augustine  said  of 
the  body)  posse  non  mori ;  or  non  posse  morif  Or,  in  other  words  —  the 
other  aspect  of  the  same  question  —  is  the  penalty  of  the  law  annihilation 
or  endless  pain  ?  This  is  the  question  which  Professor  Hudson  discusses 
with  acuteness,  learning,  and  zeal.  He  is  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  plaus- 
ible advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the -wicked  that  has 
appeared,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  history  of  theology.  His 
book  is  well  arranged ;  its  abundant  learning  is  compressed ;  its  statements 
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tre  clear ;  its  arguments  are  often  acute.  He  is  weakest  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  strongest  in  advocating  the  hypothesis  on  which 
his  interpretation  is  founded.  If  pain,  suffering,  is  predicated  in  the  Bihle, 
as  we  think  it  unquestionably  is,  of  the  future  and  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  .his  argument  &ll8  to  the  ground.  It  all  depends  on  the  point, 
whether  death,  as  a  penalty,  is  equiyalent  to  annihilation  or  to  suficring. 
Death  does  not  properly  mean  annihilation.  Eternal  death,  as  the  opposite 
of  eternal  life,  must  mean  pain  rather  than  non-existence.  Besides,  wc  do 
not  think  that  the  argument  for  Christianity  gains  anything  by  the  sub- 
Tersion  of  any  of  the  recognised  principles  of  natural  theology.  The 
sceptic  will  be  very  likely  to  adopt  the  arguments  against  native  immortal- 
ity, and  infer  that  a  superadded  immortality  is  irrational  and  unnatural. 
Christ's  teachings  presuppose  monotheism  and  immortality. 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Hartard  College.  By  James  Walker, 
D.D.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  897.  Grave  and  elevated 
diction  and  a  high  moral  and  religious  tone  mark  these  discourses,  by  the 
late  President  of  Harvard  University.  Dr.  AValker  is  at  once  the  most 
philosophical  and  one  of  the  most  conservative  representatives  of  Unitarian 
divinity.  To  the  students  of  the  college  he  neither  preached  polemics  nor 
denials  nor  doubts.  Every  sermon  has  a  distinctly  positive  element  and 
aim,  even  in  those  cases  where  we  might  look  for  opposition  to  orthodoxy ; 
for  example,  on  the  Mediator,  the  Inward  Manifestation  of  Christ,  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  including  the  awards  of  eternity.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  he  preached  orthodox  theology ;  but  what  he  did  preach  is  not 
incompatible  for  the  most  part  with  orthodox  views.  He  seizes  on  the 
fital  point  of  our  controversies  with  infidelity,  when  he  says,  that  "  by  re- 
cognising God  in  Christ  we  are  naturally  led  to  contemplate  and  approach 
the  Infinite  One  under  the  aspect  of  his  personal  qualities  and  relations, 
by  which  we  may  hope  that  the  strong  pantheistic  tendency  of  modern 
thought  will  be  counteracted  "  ;  and  hence  infers  "  the  necessity,  and  the 
growing  necessity^  of  a  Divine  Mediator".  Several  of  the  discourses  are 
direct  refutations  of  infidel  objections  ;  most  of  them  enforce  moral  duties 
from  the  highest  ethical  point  of  view.  They  must  have  been  of  eminent 
benefit  to  the  students,  and  any  one  must  be  very  spiritual  or  very  bigoted 
who  cannot  derive  from  them  instruction  aiid  religious  improvement. 

A  Tear  of  Church  Worh  By  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D.  Boston  :  Dutton 
A  Co.  1861.  This  anniversary  sermon,  by  the  Rector  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  is  not  only  an  eloquent  but  also  a  most  instructive  discourse.  The 
parochial  work  of  this  church  seems  to  be  thoroughly  laid  out  and  admin- 
istered with  system  and  zeal 

Natural  and  Retealed  Theology.  A  System  of  Lectures,  By  John  I. 
Butler,  D.D.  Dover,  N.  H.  1861.  Svo.  Pp.456.  A  History  of  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists.  By  Rev.  I.  D.  Stewart.  Vol.  I.  From  the  year  1780  to 
1830.  Dover,  1862.  Pp.  479.  Christian  Baptism.  By  G.  H.  Ball,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dover,  1860.  Pp.85.  The  Free -Will  Baptist  Register, 
No.  XXX,  for  1862.  Dover,  1862.  We  have  received  these  volumes 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Free -Will  Baptist  Printing  Establishment,  and 
have  found  in  them  honorable  evidence  of  the  progress  of  that  denomina- 
tion, which  now  numbers  1,285  churches,  1,219  preachers,  and  58,055  com- 
municants, about  half  of  whom  are  in  the  New  England  States,  and  nearly 
one  sixth  part  in  New  Hampshire  alone.  Practical  religious  zeal  has  always 
marked  its  ministers  and  churches,  ever  since  Randall,  its  founder,  was 
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ordained  in  New  Durham  in  1780.  Their  early  history  showed  an  excess 
of  the  voluntary  principle  and  of  mere  individualism ;  hut  these  deficien- 
cies were  combined  with  great  energy  and  a  disposition  to  labor  for  the 
common  people,  especially  in  rural  districts.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
their  organisation  and  efficiency  have  greatly  improved,  and  they  have 
manifested  a  growing  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Stewart's  history  has  the  air  of  a  candid  and  truthful  narra- 
tion. The  story  is  clearly  and  simply  told,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  is  good.  It  is  made  up,  to  a  large  extent,  of  personal  and  local 
incidents,  which  give  variety  to  the  narrative.  As  the  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  history,  it  supplies  materials  from  widely-dispersed  sources,  which 
are  here  fitly  gathered  up.  And  it  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  work,  not 
only  for  Free- Will  Baptists  themselves,  but  also  necessary  for  all  who 
would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  denominational  history  of  oiu*  country. 
We  have  also  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Butler,  professor  of  theology  in  the  Theological  School  at  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.  They  embrace  all  the  main  points  of  theology  in  a  natural  and 
logical  order.  Without  making  any  pretence  to  metaphysical  refinement, 
the  various  doctrines  are  proved  in  a  clear  and  candid  style,  and  objections 
obviated  in  a  lucid  and  common-sense  manner.  Though  the  author  is, 
of  course,  an  Arminian,  he  is  neither  captious  nor  bigoted.  Some  of  his 
objections  to  Calvinism  are  evidently  the  result  of  misapprehension.  He 
confounds  hyper-Calvinism  with  Calvinism.  Zealous  as  he  is  for  free-will, 
he  is  a  believer  in  native  depravity  as  a  moral  corruption,  and  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  regeneration  and  sanctification.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  he  takes  so  high  a  view  of  the  immutability  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, discarding  the  utilitarian  hypothesis.  His  views  on  the  Atone- 
ment and  the  Trinity  are  much  more  orthodox  than  those  advocated  by 
some  contributors  to  the  last  number  of  the  Free  -  Will  Baptist  Quarterly. 
The  little  treatise  on  Baptism,  by  Mr.  Hall,  considers  the  duty,  the  act,  and 
the  subjects,  in  accordance  with  Baptist  views,  in  a  plain  and  practical 
method. 


^ 


THE   CHURCH   AND    ITS    HISTORY. 

Konig  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  und  die  Verfassung  der  Btangelischen 
Kirche.  Von  Dr.  L.  Richtek.  Berlin.  Kings  nowadays  seldom  write 
on  church  government  But  the  late  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia 
was  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  made  it  a  constant  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  discussion,  sent  such  books  about  it  as  pleased  him  (for  example, 
Gladstone's  Church  and  State,  of  which  he  set  on  foot  the  German  trans- 
lation) to  the  leading  Prussian  clergy,  and  also  himself  wrote  largely  on  the 
question.  Dr.  Richter  has  edited  and  published  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  studies.  They  indicate  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  theme,  a  re- 
cognition of  the  difficulties  that  beset  it,  and  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church.  Of  the  learning,  the  thoughtfulness,  and  the  re- 
ligious spirit  of  the  king,  they  give  convincing  evidence.  Though  the 
topics,  as  here  handled,  hardly  have  much  practical  value  in  this  country, 
yet  some  of  his  statements  and  positions  are  of  deep  interest  to  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

** I  intend,"  writes  the  king,  February  23d,  1845,  "to  write  down  on 
these  pages  my  convictions  and  knowledge  about  the  constitution  of  the 
Evangelical  Church.     I  do  this  with  the  serious  feelings  with  which  a  will 
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is  dnwn  up,  for  these  thoughts  are  to  be  my  legacy  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions.*'    "  While  there  are  now  in  this  land  many  more  persons  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century, who  know  that  one  thing  is  needful, — the  saltation 
of  the  9&ul ;  there  has  yet  hardly  been  a  time  in  which  the  one  thing  needful 
Jw  the  building  vp  of  the  church  has  been  so  little  in  men's  hearts  and 
minds  as  now.*'     He  then  comments  in  strong  terms  on  the  lack  of  church 
feeling,  "the  churchlessness",  of  the  general  mind.     "But,  some  one  says 
to  me,  if  thy  episcopal  rights  weigh  so  heavily  upon  thee,  why  not  throw 
them  off  ?  To  which  I  reply :  I  long  with  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  for  such 
a  time    .    .    .    but  this  would  not  help  the  matter  nor  satisfy  my  conscience 
.    .    .    (which,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  very  sensitive)."  "The  State  has, 
as  it  were,  put  into  commission  the  episcopacy,  which  was  excluded  by  the 
Reformation,  and  which  was  also  an  integral  part  of  the  old  imperial  system. 
The  circumstances  were  then  imperative  and  unavoidable.     As  a  provisional 
arrangement,  and  so  the  reformers  expressly  regarded  it,  it  was  wise  and 
good ;  but  on  this  very  account  it  is  bad  and  unwise,  when  viewed  as  a 
permanent  condition,  as  the  real  organisation  of  the  church.     The  State 
must  give  bade  the  episcopate  which  it  has  put  into  commission."   But  into 
whose  hands  and  how  ?    The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  this 
problem,  without  presenting  any  very  satisfactory  solution.  The  reorganisa- 
tion is  to  include  an  episcopate  (like  the  primitive),  a  true  presbyterial  con- 
stitution, and  also  a  participation  of  the  whole  church,  so  far  as  practicable, 
in  church  affairs.    The  ideal  of  the  king  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  three  leading  forms  of  episcopacy,  presby  terian- 
ism  and  Congregationalism.     The  Lutheran  system  he  evidently  thinks  to 
be  the  poorest  of  alL     Some  of  his  statements  on  these  points  arc  as  fol- 
lows :  "At  the  risk  of  seeming  bizarre  and  paradoxical,  I  declare  that,  in 
itself  considered,  I  have  nothing  against  j9re«2/y^«,  nothing  against  6««A<??;«, 
nothing  against  consistories  ;  in  truth  I  am  a  friend  to  all  these,  and  con- 
sider them  indispensable  to  the  church ;  and  yet  I  am  a  decided  foe  of  all 
presbyterial  constitution,  of  all  episcopal  constitution,  of  all  consistorial 
constitution.     Why  ?    Because  I  see  safety  only  in  churches  organised. 
Yes,  churches.     That  is  the  one  thing  which  the  church  needs,  that  she 
may  become^  be^  and  remain  a  church.   Yes,  churches  !  that  is  my  constant 
and  loud  call  to  the  evangelical  church  in  Germany,  which  has  no  chmrches.'* 
*'  The  true  spirit  is  the  chief  thing.     It  can  elevate  the  most  corrupt  consti- 
tution, and  without  it,  the  most  ideal  government  is  an  empty  form.  But  yet 
I  am  a  decided  and  irreconcilable  foe  of  the  sad  and  frequent  application  of 
this  phrase,  now  so  common.' '  "  I  confess  that  I  dread  episcopacy  in  its  best 
present  form,  and  yet  I  have  said  that  I  consider  the  episcopacy  indispens- 
able.    .     .     .     The  Romanizing  Britons  are  quite  right  when  they  say  that 
in  the  Apostolic  times  there  was  no  church  without  a  bishop,  and  that  the 
apostles  set  bishops  in  office  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.    But  they  err, 
I  hope  unwittingly,  when  they  say  that  the  bishopric  of  York,  and  of  Dur- 
ham is  the  same  as  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  £phesus,  etc.,  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles.     They  are  suspiciously  silent  about  the  episcopacy  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  being  the  episcopate  which  has  really  come  down  to  our 
times."     "  The  Reformed  (Presbyterian)  church  has  a  real  organisation, 
while  the  Lutheran  church  has  as  many  constitutions  as  there  are  countries 
and  provinces  in  which  it  is  found ;  in  other  words,  it  has  no  organisation. 
...     A  Reformed  church  consists  of  two  main  parts,  the  ecclesiastical 
senate  or  clergy  and  the  people.    But  the  clergy  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
pastors,  presbyters  (elders),  and  deacons.     The  first  have  the  care  of  souls, 
the  second  of  morals,  the  third  of  the  poor.     The  people  are  represented 
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in  the  church  by  the  heads  of  families."  He  eloqucntiy  defends  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  believers :  "  There  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  church 
a  special  priesthood".  "  The  apostles  distributed  the  members  of  the 
church,  who  are  all  priests,  into  three  orders,  that  of  elders,  that  of  deacohit^ 
and  that  of  the  congregation^  He  compares  these  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood :  '*  The  elders  are  the  veins  that  carry  the  blood  to  the  heart ; 
the  deacons  divide  the  blood  in  the  heart ;  the  congregation  constitute  the 
arteries  by  which  life  streams  from  the  heart  to  the  whole  body".  He  con- 
cludes with  an  earnest  appeal:  "Does  not  the  history  of  our  land,  our 
growth,  our  fall,  our  resurrection,  our  thirty  years  of  peace,  but  above  all 
else,  docs  not  our  very  clement  of  life,  the  Reformation,  call  out  to  us,  that 
God  is  with  us !     Yes,  God  is  with  us !     Amen." 

History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner.  Division  Second,  from  the  End  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury to  the  Present  Time.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Simon. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1861.  8vo. 
Pp.  456.  The  publication  of  this  volume  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
which  will  however  be  soon  remedied,  of  introducing  the  reader  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  "  development "  before  he  has  seen  its  initial  germs.  The  first 
part  is  to  be  translated  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander.  The  whole  work  will 
make  about  six  volumes  of  ClarVs  Library.  Of  its  great  value  it  is  now 
in  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  When  it  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  articles 
a  review,  the  German  theological  and  philosophical  public  was  at  the  height  of 
the  conflict  with  the  Hegelian  dialectics,  which  presupposed  that  the  highest 
always  came  last  in  order,  and  which  assailed  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
specific  and  unmatched  dignity  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Historical 
criticism  was  striving  to  substantiate  this  philosopheme,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  primitive  testimony  to  the  person  of  the*Godman.  Dr.  Domer 
took  up  this  historical  line  of  argument^  and  met  and  rebutted  the  criticisms 
of  the  destructive  school  point  by  point,  and  step  by  step.  His  articles  in 
the  Tubingen  Zeitschrifty  1835-6,  were  enlarged,  and  in  1839  issued  in  a 
volume  of  555  pages.  Meanwhile  the  controversy  ran  on,  and  the  slender 
book  expanded  to  two  thick  octavos  (1845-53)  of  more  than  1600  pages, 
which  develope  the  marvellous  history  of  this  central  doctrine  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  in  a  true  philosophical  method,  combined  with  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble research.  The  late  Dr.  Baur  elaborated  the  whole  subject  in  his  History 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  3  vols.  1841-3 ;  and  the  last  edition  of 
Doraer  has  constant  respect  to  the  destructive  methods  and  inferenc<»  of 
this  head  of  the  modern  school  of  Tubingen.  The  substance  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  all  its  ramifications,  are  comprised  in  these  remarkable  volumes. 
They  are  among  the  ripest  fruits  of  modern  German  theological  science. 
Scholars  will  welcome  them  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  really  conversant 
with  the  history  of  doctrines  until  he  has  mastered  this  work.  The  volume 
now  issued  begins  with  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  881,  and  con- 
ducts us  through  the  scholastic  refinements  of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Reformation.  It  appears  to  be  conscientiously,  if  not 
elegantly  translated.  E.  g.,  p.  24 :  "  It  was  reserved  for  the  Reformation  to 
bring  the  unio  hypostatica  to  a  crisis, — the  effect  of  which  was  the  more 
decided  appropriation  of  the  Divine  Person  to  the  human  nature,  and  the 
revendication  to  the  unity,  of  the  sphere  of  the  natures,  their  powers  and 
their  attributes  (idiomata)." 

History  of  the  Modu  of  Christian  Baptism,     By  Rev.  James  Cbbystal. 
Philadelphia :   Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1861.     Pp.  324.     For  sale  in  New 
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T<n^  bj  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason.    The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
fpiscopal  church,  and  his  object  is  to  vindicate  the  position  **  that  Christ 
oijoined  trine  immersion.''    The  preference  expressed  for  this  mode  of  bap- 
tian  by  the  rubric  of  the  Anglican  church,  he  thinks  is  well  founded  in 
Scriptiu^  and  Christian  antiquity.     Incidentally  he  shows  that  the  Antipas- 
dobaptist  sects  haye  no  proper  **  baptismal  succession''.    The  volume  con- 
tiins  much  of  curious  research,  and  is  valuable  for  its  collection  of  testi- 
monies from  the  most  ancient  writers  down  to  the  divines  of  the  English 
church.     But  we  hardly  think  the  proof  satisfactory,  that  either  Christ  or 
the  apostles  enjoined  or  practised  trine  immersion.     Still  less  can  we  see 
any  such  vital  connection,  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose,  between  trine 
immersion  and  the  abolition  of  heresy  and  schism.     Though  the  main  pos- 
tulate and  the  chief  inference  of  the  book  are  not  established,  yet,  as  a  col- 
lection of  materials,  it  has  an  interest  for  students  of  theology. 

A  Text-Booh  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Proil  in  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  translation  revised,  with  large  Additions 
from  the  fourth  German  edition  and  other  Sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smith. 
Vol  n.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  1862.  8vo,  pp.  660.  This  volume 
completes  the  American  edition  of  Hagenbach's  invaluable  work.  To  the 
latter  portion  of  the  history  Hagenbach  made  large  additions  in  his  fourth 
edition,  al)  of  which  are  here  for  the  first  time  translated,  together  with 
much  matter  from  Baur,  Neander,  and  others.  Besides  this,  the  American 
editor  has  added  several  entirely  new  sections,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
azty  pages  on  the  German  Reiormed  Theology ;  the  School  of  Saumur  ; 
Theo^gjand  Philosophy  in  England  and  Scotland;  English  Deism ;  and 
Theology  and  Philosophy  in  the  United  States.  The  literature  of  English 
and  American  theology,  including  all  the  different  denominations,  is  quite 
fully  collected.    A  copious  Index  facilitates  the  use  ofx  this  manual. 

A  Text-Booh  of  Church  History,  By  Dr.  John  0.  L.  Gieseler.  Vol. 
IV.  Pp.  598.  Translated  by  Henry  B.  Smith.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1862.  This  volume  of  Gieseler  contains  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  its  results,  a.d.  1517-1648.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
comprised  in  Clark's  Edinburgh  edition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate, 
though  in  this  country  and  in  Ensland  least  known,  portions  of  Gieseler's 
great  work.  The  history  of  the  theological  conflicts  of  the  Reformation  is 
written  with  unusual  impartiality  and  acciuracy.  None  of  our  current 
ecclesiastical  histories  go  over  this  ground  so  fully  and  thoroughly.  Of  the 
great  value  of  Gieseler's  history  the  verdict  is  unanimous  amoneaU  scholars. 
ft  is  indispensable  as  a  guide,  and  it  has  the  rank  of  an  authonty. 
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The  Puritans  ;  or  the  Churchy  Courts  and  Parliament  of  England^  dur- 
ing ihs  Reians  of  Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  By  Samuel  Hop- 
UNS.  Vol.  III.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln.  New  York :  Sheldon.  1861. 
8vo,  pp.  675.  The  typographical  elegance  of  this  volume  predisposes  the 
reader  to  a  favorable  judgment  The  labor  of  years,  too,  is  here  completed 
— ^years  of  careful  and  conscientious  research,  well  spent  in  the  preparation 
of  an  attractive  work,  upon  a  noble  theme,  with  which  the  author  is  in  the 
fullest  sympathy.  And  the  interest  deepens  to  the  close.  Some  of  the 
points  to  which  sundry  critics  objected  in  the  earlier  volumes,  particularly 
the  free  use  of  the  imaginative  and  dramatic  element,  are  sensibly  amelio- 
rated in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.    But  those  parts  which  are  most 
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strictly  historical  are  eoliyened  by  the  author^s  undoubted  skill  in  portray- 
ing characters,  and  marshalling  events  in  the  most  impressive  manner.     Old 
facts  receive  the  heightened  interest  of  novelty  firom  their  new  juxtaposi- 
tions.   The  faithful  researches  of  Mr.  Hopkins  have  enabled  him  to  correct 
many  errors  into  which  his  predecessors  had  fallen :  and  he  has  also  availed 
himself  of  some  new  ms.  materials,  partly  derived  from  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Waddington,  illustrating  the  rise  of  Independency.     That  portion  of 
this  volume  devoted  to  the  trial  of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  not 
only  presents  the  facts  with  a  more  thorough  sifting  of  the  evidence  than  ever 
before,  but  contains  scenes  and  descriptions  of  the  most  affecting  interest 
Twenty  years  of  the  struggle  of  people,  parliament,  and  court,  pass  in  re- 
view.  Among  the  leading  topics  are  the  famous  controversy  between  Travers 
and  Richard  Hooker ;  the  Babington  Conspiracy  of  1586 ;  the  Annus  Mira- 
bili,  1586,  comprising  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  its  disper- 
sion ;  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  tracts ;  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  well  ven- 
tilated ;  the  Cartwright  controversy ;  the  discussions  on  the  Sabbath ;  a  full 
account  of  the  successive  Parliaments  and  their  doings,  successfully  vindi- 
cating the  policy  of  the  Puritans.     The  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth have  the  interest  of  a  romance ;  the  summary  of  her  character  is  full 
and  candid.     She  is  relieved  from  the  odium  of  being  privy  to  many  of  the 
persecutions  set  on  foot  by  her  constitutional  advisers,  and  kept  ffOm  her 
knowledge.    Mr.  Hopkins  lays  more  stress  upon  the  complicity  of  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  his  sudden  death,  than  the  fkcts  seem  to  us  to 
warrant.     On  other  points  of  criticism  there  will  be  differences  of  judgment 
The  advocates  of  prelacy  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  the  book. 
But  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  will  find  their  faith  confirmed  and  en- 
lightened by  the  truthful  descriptions  of  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  of  their 
sires  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.   The  whole  work  is  a  consecutive 
argument  for  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  republic     It 
deserves  a  liberal  patronage,     it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  public  and 
private  libraries.     Read  these  volumes,  if  you  would  understand  the  real 
history  of  Puritanism. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England^  since  the  Accession  of  George 
Third.  1760-1860.  By  Thomas  Erskine  May,  C.B.  The  first  volume  of 
this  valuable  history  is  just  reprinted  by  Crosby  &  Nichols,  of  Boston,  in 
the  same  excellent  style  as  their  reprint  of  Hallam.  Although,  as  the  au- 
thor remarks,  the  acceasion  of  George  III  presents  no  natural  boundary  in 
constitutional  history,  no  one  can  survey  the  last  hundred  years  without 
seeing  that  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  have  been  practically  decided. 
The  freedom  of  the  press,  the  rights  of  the  crown,  religious  liberty,  the  re- 
lation of  England  to  her  colonies,  the  revenues,  India.  We  can  indeed  only 
begin  to  enumerate  the  subjects  which  attract  and  repay  the  student  of  con- 
stitutional history.  Some  of  the  topics  which  Mr.  May  specially  considers 
in  this  volume  are,  the  influence  of  the  crown  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  found,  such  as  the  regency,  the  minority  or  incapa- 
city of  the  Sovereign ;  the  Rrcvenues  of  the  Crown ;  the  House  of  Lords ; 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  relation  of  Parliament  to  the  Crown,  the 
law,  and  the  people.  These  subjects  are  discussed  with  great  fairness,  but 
with  a  thorough  conviction  in  fiivor  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  liberty. 

Another  volume  wiU  comprise  a  history  of  party  ;  of  the  press,  and  po- 
litical agitation ;  of  the  Church,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  a 
general  view  of  English  legislation,  its  pplicy  and  results. 
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I^en  und  atugewdhlte  Schriften^  etc,  (Lives  and  Select  Writings  of  the 
Fiitbers  and  Founders  of  the  Lutheran  Church).  With  an  Introduction  by 
dr.  K.  J.  NrrzscH.  III.  Melanchthon,  yon  Dr.  0.  Schmidt.  VII.  Urhanus 
Rhegifu^  yoq  Dr.  G.  Uhlborn.  Elberfeld.  1861.  The  success  of  Hagen- 
Uch's  series  upon  the  Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  has  doubtless  had 
its  influence  upon  this  corresponding  project  in  respect  to  the  Lutheran. 
The  whole  series  will  comprise  eight  volumes;  I.  II.,  Luther  by  Schneider  ; 
17.  Bogenhagen  by  Vogt ;  V.  Osiander  by  Lehnerdt ;  VI.  Brenz  by  Hart- 
man ;  VllL  Various  biographies,  among  them  Speratus,  Jonas,  Chemnitz, 
ChjtrsBus,  etc.  The  volumes  are  well  got  up,  and  very  cheap  ;  Melanchthori, 
ioir  example,  a  thick  volume  of  over  700  pages,  with  an  excellent  portrait, 
costing  only  one  and  a  half  thalers.  And  it  is  altogether  the  most  thorough 
and  oomplete  view  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  Praceptor  Germania^ 
irhich  has  yet  been  published,  much  superior  to  the  work  of  Ghille,  and 
more  complete  than  any  of  the  monographs  which  appeared  in  1859,  in 
celebration  of  the  ter-centenary  of  the  Reformer's  decease.  Bothers  address 
on  this  occasion  was  translated  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review.  Dr. 
Schmidt  has  performed  his  task  with  great  skill  and  fidelity,  with  minute- 
ness, even,  of  investigation  and  description.  The  volume  on  Urban  us  Rhe- 
gius,  introduces  the  English  reader  to  a  part  of  the  Reformation  with  which 
he  is  less  familiar  than  with  the  words  and  deeds  of  Melanchthon.  Rhegius 
labored  at  first  in  Southern  Germany,  Inntbal  and  Augsburg,  and  was  in- 
volved in  the  Sacramentarian  and  Anabaptist  disputes ;  then  he  became  effi- 
cient in  preaching  the  reformation  and  organizing  the  churches  in  the 
North,  at  Celle,  Luneburg,  Hanover,  and  other  places.  He  was  bom  in 
1489.  It  is  a  Curious  fact  that  his  son,  who  wrote  bis  memoir,  was  un- 
doubtedly incorrect  in  saying  that  the  family  name  was  Konig^  and  that,  out 
of  modesty,  he  latinized  it  as  Rhegius^  instead  of  Rex,  The  family  name  is 
shown  by  Uhlborn  to  have  been  Rieger,  He  died  in  1536.  His  seal  bore 
the  motto :  Christus  mundum  transigit. 

MenwirB  and  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Prof.  George  Bush.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Fernald.  Boston :  Otis  Clapp.  1860.  Pp.  408.  Professor  Bush 
was  bom  in  Norwich,  Vt,  1796  ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1818;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  ;  became  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  New 
York,  1831 ;  embraced  Swedenborgianism  in  1845  ;  and  died  in  1859.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  scholar,  a  popular  author,  a  lovely  and  genial  man. 
His  ardent  and  versatile  temperament  led  him  to  frequent  changes  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  was  conscientious  in  his  convictions, 
and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  truth.  His  life  was  the 
life  of  a  scholar.  In  1832  he  published  the  Life  of  Mohammed ;  in  1833  a 
treatise  on  the  Millennium,  as  already  past ;  in  1834,  parts  of  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms ;  1835,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  simple  and  valuable ;  Scriptural 
Illustrations,  1836 ;  Commentaries  on  Genesis  to  Judges,  in  1840  and  sub- 
sequent years  ;  the  Hierophant,  1844 ;  his  Anastasis,  1845,  aroused  a  long 
controversy ;  Valley  of  Vision,  1844.  Among  his  Swedenborgian  works 
are  Statement  of  Reasons ;  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian ;  Memorabilia ;  Mesmer 
and  Swedenborg  (a  partial  defence  of  Mesmerism,  giving  rise  to  a  long  dis- 
cussion with  Tayler  Lewis,  about  the  "  Poughkeepsie  seer,"  Davis,  etc.) ;  a 
Reply  to  Dr.  Woods  on  Swedenborgianism ;  New  Church  Miscellanies ; 
New  Church  Repository,  8  vols. ;  Priesthood  and  the  Clergy  unknown  to 
Christianity,  1857,  which  excited  commotion  among  the  Swedenborgians. 
Mr.  Femald^s  Memoir  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  letters  and  contributions 
from  friends  of  the  deceased,  viz.  Rufus  Choate,  W.  B.  Hayden,  N.  F. 
Cabell,  Dr.  Bellows,  and  many  others.    These  are  all  interesting,  and  in- 
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crease  our  regard  for  the  man  in  his  pergonal  relations.  But  the  scholar 
needs,  and  we  trust  will  have,  a  more  permanent  tribute  to  his  acquirements 
and  worth. 

BunserCs  BibelwerJc^  von  B.  Baehrino.  Leips.  1861.  Bunsen  als  StaaU- 
mann  und  Schriftsteller,  von  H.  Gelzer.  Gotha.  1861.  Both  pastor 
Baehring  and  jurist  Gelzer  are  the  eulogists  of  the  ardent  and  versatile  Bun- 
sen.  The  former  discusses,  in  over  100  pages,  the  importance  of  his  Bible- 
work  to  the  present  times,  anticipating  the  most  desirable  and  needed  re- 
sults from  his  combination  of  free  criticism  with  reverence  to  the  revelation. 
Herr  Gelzer^s  pamphlet  is  an  obituary  address,  and  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  life  and  services  of  Bunsen  as  a  statesman  and  an  autbor.  Both 
are  valuable  tributes  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  whose  half-truths  will 
be  forgotten  when  his  inspiring  faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  future  destiny  of 
the  race  will  still  be  stimulating  others  to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds. 


BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL. 

The  Ohavango  Biver ;  A  Narrative  of  7Vaf>el^  ETtpl&ration^  and  Adten- 
ture.  By  Charles  John  Amdersson.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  414. 
The  travels  and  adventures  of  the  famous  Swedish  explore,  narrated  in  this 
finely  illustrated  volume,  were  in  the  years  1858-60,  to  the  west  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  course,  ranging  from  22°  to  17**  south  latitude.  The  party  of 
eleven  were  well  provided  with  all  the  necessary  means  and  materials,  in- 
cluding oxen,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Delayed  by  rain,  and  im- 
peded by  jungles,  their  course  was  toilsome  and  slow.  They  were  alternately 
deluged  by  the  rain,  and  sufi*ering  from  extreme  thirst  One  horse  went 
seven  dajs  without  water;  and  some  of  the  men  became  speechless  from 
thirst.  The  most  exciting  parts  of  the  narrative  are  the  descriptions  of 
elephant  hunting.  On  one  occasion  Andersson  ''bagged^'  two  monstrous 
fellows,  and  had  the  satisfaction  **  of  break&sting  on  an  elephant's  foot,  done 
under  the  ashes,  and  a  dish  of  honey — a  meal  fit  for  a  king".  The  chief 
result  of  the  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  the  Okavango  River,  running 
eastward  to  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Sickness  prevented  Mr.  Andersson 
from  completing  his  explorations.  The  work  is  issued  in  handsome  style, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  remarkable  series  of  works  on  the  African 
regions,  published  by  the  Harpers,  now  nxunbering  14  volumes,  including 
Anderson's  previous  work,  on  Lake  Ngami  and  Southwestern  Africa; 
Livingstone's  and  Cumming  s  South  Africa ;  Burton,  Barth  and  Du  ChaiUu 
on  Central  and  North  Africa ;  Davis's  Carthage ;  Wilson's  Western  Africa ; 
and  Ellis  and  Pfeifier  on  Madagascar. 

The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer;  inclusive  of  a  Visit  to  Madagascar. 
With  an  Autobiographical  Memoir  of  the  author.  Translated  by  H.  W. 
DuLCKEN.  New  York :  Harpers.  1861.  Pp.  281,  With  a  portrait  of 
Madame  Pfeiffcr.  The  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  most  extraordinary 
female  traveller  of  modem  times  is  full  of  interest  Her  son,  Oscar,  prepared 
with  filial  care  her  last  manu^ripts  for  the  press.  They  include  sketches 
of  visits  in  various  parts  of  (Germany,  Holland,  England,  France,  and  the 
Mauritius.  But  the  most  novel  part  has  respect  to  the  island  of  Madagas- 
car, its  scenery,  towns,  morals,  and  manners,  imder  the  late  king.  The 
chfJDge  of  dynasty,  and  the  probable  reintroduction  of  Christianity  will  at- 
tract general  attention  to  this  portion  of  Madame  Pfeifier 's  work.  She  was 
a  very  **  strong-minded"  woman,  of  indefatigable  perseverance,  with  a  clear 
head,  sharp  eye,  and  a  passionate  interest  in  all  classes  of  human  society, 
and  all  the  phases  of  human  life. 
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GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

Leeturei  on  the  English  Language,  Bj  George  P.  Marsh.  First  Series. 
Fourth  Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1860. 
8ro,  pp.  715.  Of  this  noble  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  English 
Iftoguage  and  literature,  we  gave  a  full  account  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
fieview.  It  has  been  welcomed  by  the  public,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  with  a  cordiality  in  some  good  degree  proportioned  to  its  merits. 
Id  this  fourth  edition  numerous  minor  errors  are  corrected,  and  some  twenty 
pages  of  illustrative  citations  and  proofs  are  appended,  fortifying  particular 
statements.  These  give  new  evidence  of  the  careful  learning  and  research  of 
the  author.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  his  attainments  in  this  branch 
of  literature  are  unrivalled  in  this  country,  and  second  to  few,  if  any,  in  the 
mother  country.  His  admirable  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  is  promised  as  a  second  series ;  and  we  trust 
that  his  position  as  the  honored  minister  of  our  country  at  Turin  may  not 
long  defer  the  publication  of  the  volume.  This  course  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  English  language,  and  its  lexical  and  grammatical 
changes,  including  its  literary  capabilities  and  adaptations.  Wherever  the 
English  language  is  thoroughly  studied,  at  home  or  in  college  classes,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Miursh  must  also  be  studied. 

Bibliotheea  Orientalis.  Manuel  de  Bihliographie  Orientale.  Par  J.  M. 
Zknolbb.  VoL  n.  Leipsic:  Engelmann.  1861.  An  invaluable  bibliogra- 
phical work,  though  somewhat  costly  —  $5  for  this  second  volume.  It  con- 
tains a  supplement  to  Vol.  I.  (Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  literature) ;  the  lit- 
''erature  of  the  Christian  East  —  seven  lists  of  works  on  bibliography,  literary 
history,  lexicons,  grammars,  chrestomathies,  versions,  etc. ;  the  Literature  of 
India,  of  the  Parsees,  of  Indo-China  and  Malasia,  of  China  and  Japan, 
llaadchu,  Mongolia  and  Thibet  A  third  volume  will  give  the  works  on 
the  geography,  history  and  philosophy  of  the  East ;  a  fourth,  projected,  is  to 
contain. extracts  and  translations. 

The  British  Poets,  Little,  Brown  &  Company  still  continue  the  publica- 
tion of  their  beautiful  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  and  have  just  brought  out 
the  works  of  Lord  Btron  in  ten  volumes.  This  makes  a  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes  of  the  series,  already  published.  A  few  more  —  Chaucer 
among  them,  are  yet  to  come  in  order  to  complete  the  imperial  list  from 
Chaucer  to  Wordsworth.  The  whole  will  form  an  edition  more  elegant, 
more  complete  and  cheaper  than  has  ever  before  appeared.  A  generous  and 
philosophical  criticism  regards  the  poets  not  merely  as  giving  us  individual 
pictures  of  life,  or  evanescent  images  of  beauty,  but  as,  is  some  sense,  intel- 
lectual representations  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  The  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Scott  —  breathes  largely  the  spirit  of 
his  time  —  its  restlessness,  its  fire,  its  energy,  its  love  of  strong  sensati^on, 
its  passion,  its  recklessness,  its  power  and  habit  of  thought  The  natural 
and  artificial  scenery  of  the  age  is  caught  and  reflected' by  his  mirror.  It 
shows  also,  we  must  acknowledge,  the  wild,  unsubdued,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  irreligious  spirit  of  a  clique  or  a  class.  The  faults  of  his  poetry  are  too 
well  known  to  need  pointing  out  In  spite  of  them,  though  never  so  popu- 
lar as  once,  his  works  will  live.  Though  their  light  is  not  always  pure,  they 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  constellations. 

Lessons  in  Life,  By  Timothy  Titcomb.  Seventh  Edition.  New  York : 
Seribner.  1861.  Pp.  844.  The  seventh  edition,  or  seventh  thousand,  to 
which  this  finely  printed  book  ran  in  two  or  three  weeks,  in  such  times  as 
these,  attests  the  wide  popularity  of  Dr.  Holland's  writings.    He  talks  in  a 
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natural,  forcible,  and  picturesque  way  about  matters  which  interest  eyery- 
body ;  e.  g.  moods  and  phases  of  mind,  bodily  imperfections  and  impediments, 
the  rights  of  woman,  undeveloped  resources,  men  of  one  ides,  proper  people 
and  perfect  people,  half  finished  work,  and  the  like.  He  is  a  kind  of  lay- 
preacher  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  life,  to  our  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  so  healthful  a  writer  is  so  popular. 

Elijah^  a  Sacred  Drama^  and  other  Poems,  By  Robebt  Davidson,  D.D. 
New  York :  Scribner.  1860.  This  collection  is  beautifully  printed  on  tint- 
ed paper,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  Scriptural  and  religious  themes,  made  more 
attractive  to  many  minds  in  the  form  of  verse.  A  new  version  of  the 
Dies  Irse  is  one  of  the  minor  poems.  Several  of  the  notes  show  that  the 
author  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  devotee  of  the  muses. 

The  PartiMn  Leader.  By  Beverly  Tucker,  of  Virginia.  New  York: 
Rudd  &  Carleton.  1861.  Pp.  392.  This  work  is  reissued  as  "  a  Key  to  the 
Disunion  Conspiracy".  It  was  originally  printed  in  Washington,  by  Duff 
Green,  in  1836,  and  issued  in  two  volumes  with  the  anticipated  date  of  1856, 
under  the  name  of  Edward  William  Sidney.  Written  by  a  disciple  of  Cal- 
houn, its  object  was  to  foment  the  project  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  Its 
appearance  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Jackson  and  Calhoun  imbroglio.  What 
is  remarkable  about  it  is,  that  slavery  is  not  introduced  as  the  cause  or  oc- 
casion of  the  projected  revolt  That  line  of  policy  had  not  then  been  adopted ; 
Southern  statesmen  and  Christians  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  advocacy  of 
that  "institution"  as  the  comer-stone  of  a  republic.  Apart  from  this 
political  object,  the  tale  has  many  features  of  novelty  and  interest,  though 
not  the  highest  order  of  literary  merit  ^ 

TTie  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ;  or  Maid,  Wife  and  Widow.  A  Novel. 
By  Charles  Reade.  New  York :  Rudd  &  Carlton.  1861.  Four  English 
volumes  are  compressed  into  this  single  volume,  and  sold  for  76  cents.  For 
these  times  of  war,  this  novel  has  had  "  a  great  t\iiC\  having  already  reached 
a  sale  of  8000  copies.  One  of  the  author's  previous  works  is  wrought  into 
it,  with  a  change  of  plan.  The  well-known  characteristics  of  Mr.  Read^,  his 
vivacity  and  descriptive  talent,  his  capital  conversations  and  sharp  delinea- 
tions of  character,  are  as  prominent  as  ever ;  while  there  is  a  manifest  advance 
in  the  management  of  the  plot  and  the  shaping  of  the  materials.  It  is  at 
once  his  largest  and  his  best  work. 

The  Silver  Cord,  A  Novel.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  New  York :  Harpers. 
1861.  75  cents.  The  interest  of  the  reader  is  kept  perpetually  alive  by  the 
skill  with  which  Mr.  Brooks  handles  the  details  of  the  mysterious  separation 
of  a  young  husband  and  his  fair  wife,  until  they  are  reconciled  and  reunited. 
The  characters  are  skilfully  portrayed.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
spirited  sketches. 

Notice  to  Quit.  By  W.  G.  Wills.  New  York:  Harpers.  50  cents. 
Pp.  156.  The  singular  title  of  this  interesting  novel  refers  to  the  summons 
of  death  made  upon  the  hero  after  a  life  spent  in  the  search  for  money  and 
Jionor.  When  worldly  prosperity  is  attained,  he  finds  that  a  disease  of  the 
iieart  leaves  him  but  a  short  lease  of  life.  Variety  is  given  to  the  tale  by  the 
description  of  scenes  and  events  connected  with  the  progress  of  modem  social 
life.     The  moral  tone  is  unexceptionable. 

Streaks  of  Light ;  ar  Fifty-two  Facts  from  the  Btbhfor  the  Fifty -tico 
Sundays  of  the  Year.  New  York:  Harpers.  1862.  Pp.  843.  This 
beautiful  volume  by  the  author  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day",  etc.,  is  just  the  book 
fur  a  New  Yearns  gift  to  children. 
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The  EcUetie  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature.    W.  H.  Bidwell,  editor 
and  proprietor.     The  January  number  is  adorned  with  two  striking  prints, 
ooe  of  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  engraved  by  Ferine  in  a  very 
spirited  style.     1  he  other  is  Sartain's  plate,  executed  with  his  usual  skill,  of 
the  Wife.of  Bunyan  interceding  for  his  Release  from  Prison.    The  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Ererett  also  contributes  a  finished  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  selections  of  this  number,  twenty-three  in  all,  are  exceedingly  well  made, 
and  such  as  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers.    There  is  no  better  miscellany 
for  the  family  circle. 

Harper^B  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  volume ; 
for  twelve  years  it  has  furnished  the  greatest  variety  of  entertainment,  in- 
cluding an  abundance  of  excellent  illustrations,  at  a  wonderfully  cheap  rate. 
The  number  for  January,  1862,  has,  among  other  illustrated  articles,  Bayard 
Taylor's  Franconian  Switzerland ;  Lossing's  United  States  Navy ;  continua- 
tions of  Trollope's  Orley  Farm  and  Thackeray's  Adventures  of  Philip ;  and  a 
rarietj  of  minor  articles. 


POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  QUESTIONS. 

Our  Country  and  the  Church.  'Rj  N.  L.  Rice,  D.D.  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner.  1861.  There  are  four  positions,  from  which  ministers  may  make 
their  election,  in  respect  to  our  national  government  in  its  present  unpre- 
cedented trials.  They  may  be  openly  patriotic ;  or,  they  may  be  outspoken 
fioT  secession;  or,  they  may  be  indifferent  and  silent;  or,  they  may  judge 
that  they  ought  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  and  then  preach  about  it  The 
last  is  the  position  of  Dr.  Rice.  As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  he  takes  the 
attitude  of  neutrality  —  the  same  attitude  which  England  has  professed  to 
take.  This  might  be  pardonable  in  a  foreigner,  but  we  hardly  expected  it  of  a 
prominent  minister  of  New  York.  His  sermons  contain,  of  course,  many 
sensible  observations,  and  just  criticisms  on  some  of  our  national  sins.  But 
he  tpJks  of  slavery  tenderly,  and  against  abolitionism  earnestly.  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  his  discourses,  that  ministers  and  churches,  as  such,  should  have 
noUiing  to  say  in  the  great  pending  conflict,  is  one  which  no  logical  skill  can 
make  to  be  plausible.  Can  the  church  be  rightfully  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  loyidty  or  disloyalty  ?  If  it  can  —  on  what  grounds  ?  Dr.  Rice*s 
answer  is:  **That  ministers  and  churches,  as  such,  cannot  settle  those 
moral  questions,  which  depend  upon  secular,  civil  and  political  questions^'. 
And  as  they  cannot  *^  settle^'  them,  he  implies  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  But  the  principle  is  false,  and  the  conclusion  pernicious.  What 
is  to  be  said  about  Sunday  laws  ?  about  gambling  ?  about  immoral  specta- 
cles and  games  ?  about  intemperance  ?  about  the  death  penalty  ?  about  the 
slave  trade?  about  polygamy?  These  are  all  "moral"  questions,  which 
the  church  cannot  "  settle" ;  and  they  may  all  depend,  and  have  often  de- 
pended upon  "secular,  civil  and  political  questions".  And  yet  Dr.  Rice 
would  doubtless  grant  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  church  has  a  right  to 
speak,  that  it  is  its  duty  to  take  sides.  That  is,  his  assumed  principle  is  no 
principle  at  all  in  application  to  any  of  these  moral  questions.  It  is  a  princi- 
ple framed  for  a  special  use,  to  be  applied  to  the  present  conflict  And  how 
is  it  there  applied?  He  says,  that  the  question  of  "  allegiance"  is  one  depend- 
ing on  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  about  which  good  intelligent 
men  may  differ.  But  this  is  the  case  in  almost  all  civil  wars.  It  was  just 
60  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Ought  ministers  and  churches  to  have 
kept  silent  then  ?    If  not,  why  now?    His  doctrine  seems  to  us  to  amount 
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to  this,  that  as  long  as  a  government  is  in  no  sort  of  danger,  the  church  may 
uphold  it ;  but  when  there  is  organised  opposition  by  **  intelligent*^  and 
*^  moral'*  men,  the  church  is  to  keep  silent  When  her  help  is  most  needed 
she  is  to  be  impotent  When  her  influence  is  not  needed,  she  may  lift  up 
her  voice  and  cry  aloud  in  the  streets.  When  there  is  no  conspiracy,  and 
no  rebellion  —  ministers  may  preach  against  conspiracy  and  rebellion  ;  when 
conspiracy  is  doing  its  foulest  work,  and  rebellion  assumes  an  armed  and 
deBant  front,  ministers  and  churches  must  retire  from  the  scene,  and  say 
nothing,  or  say  something  on  both  sides.  When  everybody  is  lojal,  the 
church  may  pass  patriotic  resolutions ;  when  disloyalty  threatens  the  very 
life  of  a  nation^  the  church  must  suppress  all  resolutions  and  stifle  all  dis- 
cussion. Loyalty  in  the  abstract  is  all  right ;  but  loyalty  in  the  concrete 
may  be  inconvenient  It  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  our  rulers,  and  to  submit 
to  the  powers  that  be ;  only  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  do  it,  when  the 
rulers  are  in  danger,  and  when  the  powers  ordained  of  God  are  threatened 
with  extermination.  Dr.  Rice  says  very  truly  :  "  In  what  I  have  said  con- 
cerning the  troubles,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  church  with  reference  to 
them,  I  have  taken  neither  the  Southern  nor  the  Northern  view".  Neither 
the  Southern,  nor  the  Northern  view !     He  is  o/i  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line. 

WomarCs  Eights  under  the  Law.  In  Three  Lectures,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  1861.  By  Caroline  H.  Dall.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co. 
1861.  Pp.  164.  For  sale  in  New  York,  by  Jas.  Miller,  522  Broadway. 
Whatever  theory  may  be  held  about  the  rights  of  woman  in  the  abstract, 
no  one  who  reads  this  volume  with  care  can  deny,  that  there  are  many  legis- 
lative wrongs  to  which  she  is  still  subject  in  the  most  enlightened  countries.  ^ 
The  facts  as  here  brought  out  in  relation  to  French  and  English  legislation, 
and  to  the  laws  of  some  of  our  own  States,  give  abundant  evidence,  that 
those  who  difier  on  the  propriety  of  conceding  to  woman  some  civil  privi- 
leges (for  example,  that  of  sufirage)  may  yet  agree  in  the  desire  and  effort 
to  have  the  relics  of  barbarism  effaced  from  the  statute-books.  The  author 
writes  in  a  forcible  and  nervous  style. 

A  Letter  on  the  National  Currency^  addressed  t/}  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  By  Eleazar  Lord.  New  York :  Randolph.  Pp.  2i.  Mr.  Lord, 
whose  services  in  respect  to  the  banking  system  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  well  known,  ii^  this  able  and  comprehensive  Letter,  advocates  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  national  currency,  secured  against  great  fluctuations, 
uniformly  current  in  the  country  at  par  value.  He  contends,  that  a  purely 
metallic  currency  cannot  secure  these  results ;  nor  yet  a  currency  of  coin 
and  paper  conjoined,  redeemable  in  coin.  The  true  system,  he  argues,  is 
.  that  of  national  treasury  notes,  on  the  basis  of  national  stock,  made  a  legal 
tender  in  all  payments.  It  differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  die 
Treasury,  in  that  the  latter  contemplates  the  redemption  of  the  secured 
notes  by  specie.  Mr.  Lord's  suggestions  as  to  the  state  of  things  ailer  the 
close  of  the  present  war  are  forcibly  put,  and  entitled  to  great  weight 

Slavery  and  Secession  in  America,  Historical  and  Economical.  By 
Thos.  Ellison,  F.S,S.  London :  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  1861.  Pp.  869. 
This  volume  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  much  research,  and  its  sympathies  are 
with  the  Free  States,  though  its  prognostics  are  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
author  adheres  closely  to  the  economical  stand-point ;  and  the  moral  im- 
pression is  chiefly  derived  from  the  cogency  of  the  facts  in  fiivor  of 
ireedom.  Not  always  accurate  in  minor  details,  and  oflen  careless  in  style, 
the  K^neral  impression  is  still  sound  and  healthful  The  first  Part  recounts 
th^  Rise  and  Progress  of  Slavery ;  the  second  Part  exhibits  the  growth  of 
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the  Secession  MoyemeDt ;  the  third  Part  compares  Free  and  Slave  Insti- 
tutions, as  seen  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  o'espectively.  The 
history  includes  three  months  of  President  Lincoln^s  administration.  The 
Appendix  has  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Confed- 
ttacy,  aod  various  public  documents. 

Among  the  addresses  and  discourses,  called  forth  by  the  present  state 
of  our  national  afl&irs,  is  a  philosophical  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  true 
idea  of  the  Free  Christian  State  in  relation  to  the  present  struggle,  by 
Qeosge  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  delivered  before  the  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  Bowdoin  College ;  a  sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  the 
national  Fast,  bv  Prof.  R  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  on  our  National  Sin  of  ma- 
terialism, full  of  forcible  thoughts  and  suggestions  couched  in  a  felicitous 
.  diction ;  a  patriotic  and  sharp  oration  on  Patriotism  and  the  Slaveholders^ 
Bebdlion,  by  C.  S.  Henrt,  D.D.  ;  an  able  sermon  on  the  Offered  National 
R^eneration,  by  Rev.  George  Leon  Walxer,  pastor  of  the  State  street 
diQivh,  Portland,  Me. ;  a  vigorous  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  by  Rev.  H.  N. 
Dunning,  of  Qloversville,  N.  Y. ;  a  calm  and  thorough  review  of  the  crisis, 
by  Dayid  Magie,  D.D.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  a  Thanksgiving  sermon, 
lliese  discourses  all  recognise  iu  slavery  the  root  of  bitterness,  the  real 
cause  and  origin  of  our  calamities,  the  great  sin  of  our  nation.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  rupture  was  the  loss  of  political  power  on  the  part  of 
the  South  and  its  leaders,  whose  motto  seems  to  have  been :  Flectcre  si 
nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo.  But  yet  the  real  cause  was  in  the 
ambitious  project  to  form  a  separate  government,  based  on  slavery,  urged 
on  by  both  envy  and  hatred  of  the  free  and  growing  North.  But  while 
conceding  all  this,  hardly  any  of  the  above  discourses  recommend  universal 
emancipation  as  the  rightful  battle-cry  of  the  nation ;  they  rather  insist 
open  it,  that,  as  it  is  a  waj^  under  and  for  the  Constitution,  so  it  must  be  a 
constitutional  war.  Otherwise, — if  we  ourselves  transcend  and  violate  the 
Constitution,  there  remains  no  justifiable  legal,  political  ground,  upon  which 
we  can  seek  to  bring  back4;he  revolted  States  to  their  allegiance.  The  only 
ground  on  which  we  are  justified  in  doing  this  is  the  constitutional  com- 
pact That  defines  and  prescribes  Our  rights,  our  duties,  and  their  limita- 
tion. It  does  not  give  to  the  general  government  the  power  of  abolishing 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  State,  or  of  making  void  its  laws  on  this 
subject  All  the  power  that  we  have  over  slaveir  is  incidental  to  the  war 
power,  and  has  relation  solely  to  the  rebellious.  A  rebel,  by  being  a  rebel, 
ibrfeits  his  right  to  life  and  propertv.  The  national  government  can  right 
fullj  confiscate  all  his  property,  ana  appropriate  it  to  the  public  use.  Slaves, 
which  he  may  hold  as  property  under  local  laws,  can  also  be  confiscated. 
And  this,  in  effect,  insures  their  fireedom,  because  our  government  could 
never  dispose  of  them  as  chattels  personal ;  it  has  no  right  to  be  buying  or 
selling  slaves.  The  extent  to  which  this  expedient  of  confiscation  may  be 
resorted  to  is  a  question  simply  of  political  necessity  and  wisdom  in  the 
conducting  of  the  war.  We  shall  have  questions  and  diflBculties  enough 
about  those  slaves  who  may  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  care  of  our  govern- 
ment, without  resorting  to  aijy  sweeping  and  undiscriminating  decree  of 
nnirersal  emancipation,  which,  besides,  would  make  the  subjugation  and 
final  reconciliation  of  the  Slave  States  well  nigh  a  physical  impossibility. 
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A  Profbssor  in  the  TTDiversLty  of  rrom  the  most  accurate  eonrccia,  it 

Berlin  makes  the  following  estimates  will  be  seen  that  the  lonest  r&do^ 

about  the  population  of  the  globe  :  that  of  Russia — is  one  soldier  to  M 

Population  of  Europe,  272,000,000;  inhabitants;    and   the   highest— that 

of  Asia,   720,000,000 ;    at  America,  of  Prussia — one  soldier  to  48  inhalrit- 

200,000,000;    of  Africa,  89,000,000;  anta. 
of  Australia,  2,000,000.    Total  popu- 
lation  of   the   globe,    1,288,000,000.       LnsnoK   contluos  a  population   of 

The  average  number  of  deaths   per  2  flBO,000 ;  Piris,  1,626,525  ;  St  Pe- 

annura,  in   certain  places  where   re-  wrsburg,  494,e5U;  Vienna,  476,222 

cords  are  kept,  IS  about  one  to  every  jjeriin,   43S,9fil:    Naples,    413,920 

forty  inhabitants.      At   the   present  \[adrid,  301,060;    Lisbon,  ar5,2«6, 

time  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  year  Brussels,  2G3,4S1 ;  Amsterdam,  248,- 

would  be  about  32,000,000,  which  ia  i-,,-,^.  Home,  180,359;  Turin,  179,633; 

more  than  the  entire  present  popuU-  Hamburg,'   171,696;      Copenhagen, 

lion  of  the  United  States.     At  this  113,686;  Venice,  118,172;  Dresden, 

rate  the  aTerage  number  of  deaths  117^750;    Munidi,   114,734;    Stock- 

per  day  is  about  87,761,  the  average  holm,  ]01,'502. 
per  hour,  3,658,  the  average  per  min- 

Wn'™S,S  ^   l"»4  O"  '!■•  la*  "'  September,  h.v- 

l)orn  per  mmute.  .1.        ,      ,i_      j'      .     i_     j  _ 

■^  ing  been  together   lor   twelve   days. 

Th,  aa  of  Far.-Tha  foUowim  J''  """i"  »""°S"  7"  "tf.-M 

UOil.  .ihibiU  Ih.  poputation  of  thJ  fy  f^^  J»™     "  '■  '«''"!j 

prinoip.1  tountriM  of  Emp,^  with  "?"  J"''  '"J  *~«»J  .tt.»go. 

ii.»  .JU^.nt  «f  »;,.;■.  .-mi^,  It,  ti™»  visited  Geneva  during  the  Conference. 

the  amount  oi  their  armies  in  time  «-_     ,    _.,  ,.,_    ,  .?    ^ 

of  war,  and  the  proportions  of  these  ^«  hojiitalily  of  the  Genevese  was 

armies' to   the   w^l^tion,   the  last  unbounded.      Many  of  the   even mg 

column  showing  the  average  number  "^^^^^.f^y^J^'^TT.  HS^X, 

of  inhabitants  it  lakes  to  support  one  "f  '"J''^  "il?"^.'^  '^  '^^'  '^ 

o«m;«  j-  .v,»  «-m  .  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts 

^   ?^  ,         <  of  the  worfd.    At  the  house  of  CoL 

A,„rt ^^^^       «^    "T"  Troncher,    the  great  friend  of  the 

B(Aia,..' ia!»«o>>a         .'-»/MD         «i  Bible    cause,    some    eighty    persons 

^^; *y^'Z         "™'Sm         ^  "■^■^  P"*^"*,  and  exceUent  speeches 

PniNii,!'.'.'.'.'.lS,«Oo'oflo         a;a|(mi)         4S  made.     At  one  of  the  public  meet- 

^Mfc TWOO-WO         ^/»<n         M  Ings,   toward   the   close,    four   hours 

^■boB  this  table,  which  is  taken  were  devoted  to  tbe  civil  war  in  this 
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oountiy,  and  the  foUowing  resolution 
WAS  adopted : 

**  The  Conference  of  Evangelical 
Christians,  assembled  at  Geneva  from 
various  countries,  desire  hereby  to 
convey  to  their  brethren  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  an  expression  of 
deep  sympathy  under  the  sad  and 
terrible  crisis  m  which  they  are  now 
placed ;  they  would  unite  m  earnest 
and    persevering    prayer    that    this 
calamity  may  be  overruled  by  God 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
hamanity,  of  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  of  our  common  Christianity.   Im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the 
origin  of  this  war  is  to  be  traced  to 
slavery,  the  Conference  would  entreat 
Almighty  God  to  dispose  the  hearts 
of  his  own  people  in  America  to  use 
the  means  dictated  by  wisdom  and 
Christian    principle  for  the    speedy 
and  complete  suppression  of  a  system 
alike  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress  of  that  great  people. 
And   whereas  our  brethren  of   the 
United  States  have  appointed  Thurs- 
day, the  26th  inst,  as  a  day  of  spe- 
cial humiliation  and  prayer,  this  Con- 
ference earnestly  invite  their  fellow- 
Christians   of  various    countries  to 
unite  with  the  brethren  there  before 
the  throne  of  grace  in  humiliation 
and  prayer,  remembering  the  words 
of  Scripture :    If  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 

Unfteo  States. — Anniversary  of 
the    American    Board — Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Oct.  1st,  1861.  — The  annual 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Storrs, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Six  persons  have  entered  upon  the 
missionary  work  for  the  first  time 
within  the  year ;  and  seven  have  re- 
turned to  the  fields  which  they  had 
previously  occupied.  Eleven  persons 
are  under  appointment 

The  entire  income  of  the  year  has 
been  as  follows,  to  wit:  Ordinary 
donations,  $283,186:87 ;  legacies, 
$62,587.19;  other  sources,  4,808.50; 
making  a  total  of  $340,522.56 ;  of 
which  $7,629.27  were  contributions 


to  the  "Mission  School  Enterprise". 
The  expenditures  have  been  $369,- 
874.29.  As  the  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury, August  1st,  1860,  was  $1,466.19, 
the  present  financial  year  commenced 
with  a  debt  of  $27,885.64. 

MISSIONS.  • 

Number  of  Minions, 20 

•*        StatioM, 118 

"        OuUtattoM, 171 

LABORERS  EMPLOYED. 

Number  of  ordained  miwionariea 

(seTen  being  phTsidans), 162 

Number  of  physicians  not  ordained,    5 
"        other  male  aaristants,. . .    7 

"        female  assistants, 171 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from 

this  country, — 886 

Number  of  native  pastors,. . ......  29 

"        native  preachers, 218 

"        native  helpers, 406—663 

Whole  number  connected  with  tiie 
Bdlssions,^ 988 

THE  PRESS. 

Number  of  printing  establishments,  4 

Pages  printed  last  year,  as  far  as 

reported, 88,003,079 

Pages  printed  from  the  beginning,.. 1,264,1 06,296 

THE   CHURCHES. 

Number  of  churches  (including  all 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands), 161 

Number  of  church  members  (in- 
cluding all  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands), 80  far  as  reported, 24,456 

Added  during  the  year,  so  far  as  re- 
ported,   1,944 

EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  seminaries, 9 

'*         other  boarding  schools,  10 

"         free    schools    (omitting 
those  at  the  Sandwich 

Islands), 298 

pupils   in   free   schools 
(omitting  those  at  the 

Sandwich  Islands), 8,11S 

pupils  in  tree  seminaries,   276 
pupils  In  free  boarding 

schools, 236 

Whole  number  in  seminaries  and 
schools, -^ 8,680 

Old  School  Presbyterian  Church. — 
During  the  year  ending  May,  1861, 
two  new  Synods  were  organised, 
viz.,  Sandusky  and  St  Paul;  also 
four  new  Presbyteries,  viz.,  Wya- 
conda,  Toledo,  Philadelphia  Central, 
and  Corisco. 

Synods  in  connection  with  the  General 

Assembly, 85 

Presbyteries, 176 

Licentiates, 869 

Candidates  for  the  Ministry, 6*6 

Ministers, 2,767 
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Churches, 8,684 

licensures. 149 

Ordinations, 107 

Installations, 141 

Pastoral  relations  dissolTed, 101 

Churches  organized, 107 

Churches  dissolved, 19 

Ministers  received  from  other  denomina- 
tions,           24 

Ministers  dismissed  to  other  denomina- 

Uons, 18 

Churches  received  from  other  denomina- 
tions,    4 

Churches  dismissed  to  other  denomina- 
tions,  '.  .   .  2 

Ministers  deceased, 29 

Members  added  on  examination, ld,6S0 

Members  added  on  certificate, 9,174 

Total  number  of  communicants  reported,800,814 

Adults  baptized 3,679 

Infanta  baptized, 18,486 

Amount  contributed  for  Congregational 

purposes, $1,621,252 

Amount  contributed  for  Boards  of  the 

Church  and  Disabled  Ministers, 492,8S4 

Amount  contributed  for  miscellaneous 

purposes, 211,527 

Whole  amount  contributed, 2,626,163 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  Chxirch  we  gather  the 
following  statistics : 

Bynods, 22 

Presbyteries, 105 

Ministers, 1,658 

Churches, 1,478 

Licentiates, 138 

Candidates, 288 

Members  added  on  examination, 4,800 

Members  added  on  certificate, 4,817 

Total  of  communicants, 184,760 

Contributions  for  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missions,  Education,  and  Pub- 
Ucatlon, $292,755  82 

In  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
body,  the  number  of  ministers  is 
eighty  more  than  the  number  of 
churches;  while  in  the  Old  School 
the  churches  outnumber  the  minis- 
ters nine  hundred  and  seventeen. 


Several  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Old-School  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States  held 
their  regular  fall  meetings,  and,  with- 
out exception,  passed  acts  of  sep- 
aration from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  church,  and  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  portion  of  the  denom- 
ination. 


The  Messenger  gives  the  foDowing 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  for  the  last 
year,  as  gathered  from  the  Minutes  of 
Synod  just  published :  Classes  in  the 
two  Synods,  25 ;  ministers,  414;  con- 
gregations, 1,058;  members,  97,307; 
baptisms,  11,818;  confirmationSj 
6,420 ;  received  on  certificate,  1,497 ; 
communicants,  87,609 ;  excommuni- 
cated, 158:  dismissed,  654;  deaths, 
3,716;  Sabbath  Schools,  871.  This 
shows  an  increase  on  the  report  of 
last  year  of  1  classis,  23  ministers,  8 
congregations,  5,028  members,  1,662 
baptisms,  660  confirmations,  111  re- 
ceived on  certificate,  5,475  communi- 
cants, 100  excommunicated,  75  dis- 
missed, and  835  deaths.  The  num- 
ber of  Sabbath-schools  is  25  less  than 
reported  last  year. 

The  reports  are  still  very  imperfect 
in  some  of  the  items,  no  report  having 
been  received  from  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  classes;  and  several 
charges  and  one  whole  classis  in  the 
Western  Synod,  the  Sheboygan,  con- 
sisting of  ten  ministers,  not  having 
reported  a  single  congregation. 

Synod  or  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. — ^This  (New  School)  Synod 
met  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  15th. 
Rev.  Drs.  Wilson,  Adams,  Newell, 
and  Governor  Pennington  and  Hon. 
E.  A.  Lambert,  were  appointed  to 
present  resolutions  on  the  state  of  thd 
country.  They  reported  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which,  with  the  admira- 
ble speech  of  Governor  Pennington, 
on  the  present  rebellion,  were  order- 
ed to  be  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Minutes.  The  following  is  the  resolu- 
tion on  slavery : — 

"  That  while  we  do  not  feel  called 
on  to  add  any  thing  to  the  repeated 
testimony  of  our  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery,  nor  to  offer  any  ad- 
vice to  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject, still,  fully  believing  that  it  lies  at 
the  foundation  .of  all  our  present  na- 
tional troubles,  we  recommend  to 
all  our  people  to  pray  more  eamestiy 
than  ever  for  its  removal;  and  that 
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the  (ime  may  speedily  come  when 
God  by  his  proyidence  shall  take  it 
iwijf  that  nothing  may  be  left  of  it 
bat  the  painful  record  of  its  past  ex- 
istence.*' 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  sent 
to  Secretary  Seward,  who  replied  as 
follows : 

*^Depabtment  op  State, 
Wabhikgtok,  November  27,  1861. 

**7b  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jeney :  RcTerend  Gentlemen: 
The  minute,  containing  your  resolu- 
tions on  the  condition  of  the  country, 
which  you  directed  to  he  sent  to  me, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  State& 

"  I  am  instructed  to  express  to  you 
his  great  satisfaction  with  these  pro- 
ceedings,   which    are   distinguished 
equaUy  by  their  patriotic  sentiments 
and  a  purely  Christian  spirit     It  is 
a  just  tribute  to  our  system  of  govem- 
ment  that  it  has  enabled  the  Ameiican 
people  to  ei\ioy  unmolested  more  of 
the  blessings  of  Di?ine  Providence 
which  affect  the  material  conditions 
of  human  society  than  any  other  peo- 
ple ever  enjoyed,  together  with  a  more 
absolute  degree  of  religious  liberty 
than  before  the  institution   of  that 
great    government    bad    ever    been 
hoped  for  among  men.     The  over- 
throw of  the  government,  therefore, 
might  justly  be  regarded  as  a  calam- 
ity, not  only  to  this  nation,  but  a  mis- 
fortune to  mankind.     The  President 
is  assured  of  the  public  virtue  and  of 
the  public  valor.     But  these  are  un- 
availing without  the  favor  of  God. 
The  I^^sident  thanks  you  for  the 
mvocations  of  that  indispensable  sup- 
port)  and  he  earnestly  solicits  the 
same  invocations  from  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.      Believing  that 
these  prayers  will  not  be  denied  by 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  he  trust  and 
expects  that  the  result  of  this  most 
onbappy  attempt  at  revolution  will 
confirm'  and  strengthen  the  Union  of 
the  republic,  and  ultimately  renew 
the  fraternal    affections    among   its 
members  so   essential  to  a  restora- 


tion of  the  public  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. 

"  I  am,  very  sincerely, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  WiiLLAM  H.  Sewabd." 

Census  of  Canada. — The  Quebec 
Chronicle  says  that  although  all  the 
Census  Commissioners  have  not  yet 
sent  in  their  complete  returns  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics, 
enough  is  known  to  make  it  tolerably 
certain  that  Upper  Canada  has  in- 
creased 40  per  cent  since  the  last 
census,  and  Lower  Canada  30  per  cent, 
bringing  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  up  to  about  2,600,000.  This 
would  give  Upper  Canada  an  excess 
of  population  over  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince of  200,000. 

Religious  Statistics  of  Newfound' 
land, — A  synopsis  of  the  census  re- 
turns of  Newfoundland  in  1857,  is 
published  in  the  St  John^s  Record^ 
from  which  we  learn  that  there  were 
then  in  Newfoundland,  57,214  Catho- 
lics and  67,074  Protestants,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  thus  classed :  Church 
of  England,  44,285 ;  Wesley ans, 
20,229;  Ku-k  of  Scotland,  302;  Free 
Kirk,  536  ;  Congregationalists,  847  ; 
Baptists  and  others,  44.  On  the  La- 
brador coast,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Newfoundland,  there  are  1230  Pro- 
testants, not  classed,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion there  of  1650  souls. 

Religious  Denominations  of  Nora 
Scotia. — The  census  returns  give  the 
following  as  the  numbers  belonging 
to  the  different  religious  bodies : 

Charch  of  Ingl&Bd, 47,744 

Church  of  Rome,. 86,281 

Church  of  Scotland, 19,068 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Lower  Provincen,  69,45(^ 

Baptkts, 65,886 

Wesl  ey  ana 84 .  056 

Free-will  and  F.  Christian  Baptists 6704 

Christians,  Disciples,  and  Beroruied  Bap- 
tists,       901 

Congregationalists, 2188 

Reformed  Presbyterians, 286 

Lutherans, 4882 

Unlversallsts, 84$ 

Quakers, ..      168 

Sandemanians, 46 

Bible  Christians, 112 

Campbellites, 82 

EvangeUcal  Union,. 1^^ 
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Swedenborgians, 18 

MormoDB, 27 

Delata, 8 

Other  Greeds, 822 

No  creed  gfren, 2814 

Total  Population  of  the  ProTince, 880,857 

England. — ^By  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  late  census,  published 
in  anticipation  of  the  detailed  and  re- 
vised tables,  it  is  shown  that  on  April 
8th,  1861,  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  20,061,725  persons,  of  whom 
9,T58,852  were  males,  and  10,302,873 
females.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  actual  increase  was  2,169,576, 
which  is  about  12  per  cent.  In  the 
purely  agricultural  districts  the  in- 
crease is  very  small  compared  with 
what  it  is  in  the  great  seats  of  com- 
mercial and  manu&cturing  industry. 
The  number  of  houses  is  3,955,368, 
being  an  increase  of  497,264.  The 
total  number  of  emigrants  who  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  last  ten  years,  is 
2,287,205,  of  whom  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  were  natives  of  Ireland. 
This  is  more  than  half  a  million  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  emigrants 
between  the  census  of  1841  and  that 
of  1861. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Popular  Education  in 
England,  presented  to  Parliament, 
April,  1861,  shows  an  attendance  of 
2,535,462 ;  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  is 
5,311,534.  Of  these  917,265  were  in 
the  government  schools.  The  work 
of  popular  education  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  and  Foreign,  and  the 
National  Society,  from  1808  to  1889. 
The  Government  first  gave  money  in 
1832,  £30,000;  it  now  gives  £800,000. 
The  more  particular  statements  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Church  of  England  Schoote, 1,187,086 

ii.  BritUh IM.OOB 

a.  Roman  Catholic,  85,(XK) 

4.  Wesleyan  (Old  Connection), 80,878 

5.  Congregational, 88,000 

6.  Other  religious  congregations, 82,819 

These  numbers,  however,  refer  only 
to  the  pupils  of  the  day-schools,  and, 
in  order  to  guard  against  wrong  in- 


ferences, we  subjoin  from  the  census 
of  1851,  the  number  of  day-scholara 
and  of  Sabbath-scholars : 


Scbolara. 

Church  of  EnglftDd  SchoolM, .  .929,476 

British, 82,697 

RomaD  Catholic, 41,881 

Wesleyan, .   41,144 

Congregational, 60,186 


tebbatii 
Sckotera. 

935^889 

'88,2M 

848,478 

The  proportion  of  week-day  schol- 
ars to  the  respective  populations  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  following 
countries,  stands  thus: 

England  and  Wales, 1  to  T.7 

France, 1  to  9.6 

HoUand, 1  to  8.11 

Prussia, 1  to  WT 

Oontrtbutumt  in  England,  —  For 
foreign  missions  during  the  past  year, 
1,764,000  Church  of  England  mem- 
bers gave  £119,000;  772,000  Wcs- 
leyans,  £84,000 ;  607,000  Independ- 
ents, £54,000 ;  880,000  Baptists,  £19, 
000. 

This  amounts,  for  each  Baptist,  to 
one  shilling;  for  each  .Churchman, 
one  shilling  and  three  pence ;  for  each 
Independent,  one  shilling,  eleven 
pence ;  for  each  Methodist,  two  shil- 
lings, two  pence. 

Rejection  of  the  Church-Rate  Aha* 
lition  BUI. — The  motion  of  Sir  Tre- 
lawney  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Church-Rate  Abolition  Bill  came  up 
on  Wednesday,  June  19.  Contrary 
to  expectation  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and 
the  speaker  cast  the  deciding  vote 
against  the  bill.  Had  all  the  absen- 
tees been  present,  and  voted  as  there 
was  reason  to  expect,  the  result, 
instead  of  being  a  tie  of  274  on 
each  side,  would  have  been  a  majori- 
ty in  favor  of  the  bill  of  26  (334 
against  809).  The  tories  have  gained 
eight  votes,  and  the  Liberals  lost 
seven  on  a  comparison  of  the  divi- 
sions on  the  second  and  third  readingp. 

Increase  of  Bishoprics. — The  pro- 
ject for  multiplying  Bishops  was  sud- 
denly killed.  It  came  lip  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  scarcely  any 
one  ventured  to  advocate  it  When 
the  vote  was  taken,  eleven  peers  voted 
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for  it,  and  sixty-eight  against  it    The 

Bishop  of  London   made   a   severe 

and  most  damaging  speech  against 

it.   He  considered  it  as  the  emhodi- 

ment  of  one  of  the  Premier's  jokes, 

who  had  told  a  certain  deputation, 

if  people  would  consent  to  pay  for 

Bishops,  they  ought  to  have  mem. 

The  indignant   Prelate  pronoimced 

the  measure  as  "  nothing  better  than 

tsham.'* 

The  statistics  given,  show  that 
Congregationalism  is  retrogradii^  in 
England.  The  number  of  Congre- 
gational churches  in  England  is  given 
tt  1,600 ;  the  resignations  and  re- 
movals during  the  year  at  196,  or  the 
astounding  proportion  of  nearly  1  to 
8.  This  is  not  the  worst  feature ;  for, 
on  looking  through  the  list  of  chiu*ch- 
es  under  the  heading  *'  County  and 
District  Associations,  176  are  mark- 
ed vacant,  or  nearly  1  in  every  9. 

Blending  the  resignations  and  re- 
movals with  the  vacancies,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  1  in  every  4J  churches 
throughout  England  were  in  an  un- 
settled condition  in  1860.  Were 
these  vacancies  solely  to  follow  on 
deaths  or  old  age,  a  proper  ratio 
would  be,  according  to  the  present 
Talue  of  human  life,  about  45  or  46, 
and  not  from  800  to  400. 

Scotland. — The  whole  sums  raised 
for  the  various  objects  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  for  the  year  from 
liarch,  1860,  to  March,  1861,  were  : 
Sustentation  Fund,  £113,462  I7s.  7d. ; 
Building  Fund,  £86,529  8s.  ll^d. ; 
Congregational  Fund,  £100,184  6s. 
lid. ;  Missions  and  Education,  £62, 
487  4s.  5d.;  Miscellaneous,  £16,759 
6a.  lid.;  total,  £329,888  88.  lljd. 

Ireland. — There  are  some  striking 
&cts  brought  to  light  by  the  census 
of  1861  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
thmgs  in  Ireland.     In  1841  the  popu- 
lation of    the   four    provinces    was 
8,175,124,  in  1861  it  was  5,784,543, 
RiTing    a    decrease    of    2,890,581. 
In  1834  the  returns  to  Parliament 
showed  that  in  round  numbers  there 
were  6,500,000    Roman    Catholics, 


about  800,000  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber belonging  to  other  religious  sects. 
In  the  census  of  1861,  4,490,583  arc 
set  down  as  Roman  Catholics,  678,661 
as  Episcopalians,  and  696,299  as  Pres- 
byterians and  other  religionists  — 
showing  that  there  are  now  about 
three  and  a  Jialf  times  as  many  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  they  stand  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church  (which 
is  the  Established  Church)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  B€foen  to  one, 

France. — The  Expenses  of  Public 
Worship  in  France. — The  expenses 
of  public  worship  have  considerably 
increased  since  the  Restoration.  They 
were  21,000,000f.  in  1818  ;  85,000,- 
OOOf  in  1819  ;  89,000,000f.  in  1847  ; 
and  for  1862,  they  are  estimated  at 
49,869,986f.  All  forms  of  worship 
are  tolerated  in  France,  but  only  three 
are  paid  by  the  State,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, the  Protestant,  and  the  Jew- 
ish, and  the  latter  has  only  been  so 
since  1831.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  are  81  prelates;  16  of 
them  archbishops,  of  whom  one,  that 
of  Paris,  receives  50,000f.  a  year,  the 
others  20,000f. ;  and  65  bishops  who 
are  allowed  15,000f.  each.  An  addi- 
tion of  10,000f.  is  given  to  six  of  the 
prelates,  on  account  of  their  being 
cardinals;  and  as  in  the  quality  of 
cardinals  they  are  senators  ex  officio^ 
they  receive  a  further  sum  of  80,000f. 
a  year.  80,248  other  priests  receive 
from  900f  to  l200£  according  to  their 
age.  The  total  expenses  for  Roman 
Catholic  worship  amount  to  47,000,- 
OOOf.  The  Protestant  clergy  consist 
of  814  ministers,  who  receive  from 
1500£  to  8000f.  each,  and  of  two  as- 
sistant ministers,  who  are  paid  700f.  to 
750f.  The  total  outiay  for  Protestant 
worship  is  l,498,436f.  In  the  Jewish 
community  there  are  10  chief  rabbis, 
paid  from  8500f.  to  7000f.  ;  51  com- 
munal rabbis,  from  800£  to  1500f.  ; 
and  62  officiating  priests,  from  500f 
to  2000f. 

Educational  Statistics, — ^The  num- 
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ber  of  children  in  France  able  to  at- 
tend school  is  5,200,000,  of  whom 
4,017,000  receive  primary  instruction 
at  the  hands  of  68,500  teachers;  of 
these  1,800,000  are  taught  in  free 
schools.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
instructors  are  members  of  religious 
fraternities  and  sisterhoods,  there  be- 
ing 16,000  of  theuL 

Protestant  Churches. — ^The  General 
Conference  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed have  unanimously  (with  the 
exception  of  one  vote)  petitioned  for 
a  restitution  of  the  old  synodical  or- 
ganisation of  the  churches,  in  place 
of  the  present  Conseil  Central^  which 
is  under  governmental  control.  It  is 
also  offered  to  any  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  under  state  authority. 
M.  Coqucrel  has  proposed  a  projet  de 
discipline,  advocating  a  Central  Coun- 
cil of  seventy-one  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  government :  but  this 
meets  no  favor  in  the  Reformed 
Church, 

Spain.  —  Spain  has  a  population 
(census  of  1867)  of  15,464,000,  an 
increase  of  over  8,000,000  since  1846. 
The  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  numbered  180,000  (pop- 
ulation of  10,268,150);  they  now  num- 
ber only  42,000.  Peasantry,  about 
1,000,000;  merchants,  120,000;  a^i- 
sans,  150,000.  The  privileged  laity 
(exempt  from  taxation)  numbered 
844,000  about  a  century  since  ;  now 
the  nobility  is  reduced  to  1,456,  and 
all  are  taxed.  According  to  recent 
official  statistics,  out  of  489,882  in 
the  province  of  Madrid,  266,992  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Tarragona,  out  of  321,886 
inhabitants,  271,404  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  and  in  the  district 
of  Moncado  alone,  out  of  26,000, 
23,000  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Italy.  —  St  Peter's  Pence,  — The 
Archconfratemity  of  St.  Peter's  Pence 
at  Rome  has  celebrated  the  first  an- 
niversary of  its  foundation.  On  this 
occasion  Monscigneur  Nardi  deliver- 
ed an  address  on  the  origin  of  St. 


Peter's  Pence.  He  said  that  in  the 
space  of  two  years  it  had  given  to  the 
Pope  more  than  4^000,000  crowns,  of 
which  8,000,000f.  came  from  France; 
1,775,000£  from  Ireland ;  2,000,000t 
from  the  German  provinces  of  Aue- 
tria ;  100,000  florins  from  Hungary  j 
and  1,500,000£  frx>m  the  Catholic  dio« 
ceses  in  Uie  United  States  of  Amer* 
ica.  From  a  report  pust  issued  bjr 
the  London  Association,  it  appears 
that  England  had  forwarded  22,500£ 
up  to  June  last,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  7500£  has  since  that  time  been 
also  remitted. 

Statistics  of  Rome.  —  The  Corre- 
spondence de  Eome  gives  the  following 
statistical  details  for  the  year  1860: 
There  are  in  Rome  54  parish  churchei, 
87,706  families,  84  bishops,  1,417 
priests,  2,890  monks  and  religious 
men,  9,081  nuns,  886  pupils  of  sem* 
inaries  or  colleges,  884  inmates  of  the 
apostolical  palaces,  218  infidels  and 
heretics.  There  were  96,293  men, 
87,856  women— total,  184,049.  The 
number  of  births  in  1860  was  5,957, 
or  one  birth  to  twenty-eight  inhabit- 
ants. The  number  of  deaths  was 
5,764,  or  one  to  every  twenty-nine  in- 
habitants. The  number  of  marriages 
was  1428.  There  were  also  4,&8 
Jews  in  Rome  in  1860. 

The  Monde  gives  a  list  of  eighteen 
convents  of  Dominicans,  Augustin* 
ians,  Servites,  Minims,  Cistercians^ 
Franciscans,  Conventuals,  Bamabites, 
and  Carmelites,  which  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  diocese  of  Perugis^ 
Italy.  The  buildings  are  now  lued 
as  schools,  asylums,  tribunals,  print* 
ing-offices,  barracks,  etc,  and  the 
Convent  of  St  Dominique  de  Pedri 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  Academy 
of  the  Beaux-Arts. 

Asia. — Protestantism  in  Siam, — 
The  Ring  of  Siam  has  approved  of  s 
proposition  to  erect  a  Protestant 
church  at  Bangkok,  and  will  contri- 
bute for  its  erection.  The  most  lib- 
eral and  enterprising  policy  appears 
to  prevail. 
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^j  L.  P.  HiCKOK,  D.D.,  AciiDg  President  of  Uniim  College. 

OuB  organs  of  sense  in  some  way  become  affected,  and  we 
perceive  enter  objects  by  means  of  these  organic  affections. 
By  affections  in  the  eye  we  apprehend  colors,  in  the  ear 
flonnds,  in  the  mere  touch  temperatures  and  the  muscular 
touch  solids,  in  the  mouth  tastes,  and  in  the  nose  odors.  The 
perceptions  are  the  modes  in  which  whatever  may  be  without 
us  reveals  itself  to  us  in  our  consciousness.  For  the  inner 
sense  we  have  no  organs,  but  our  own  agency  gives  inner 
affections,  and  in  these  we  perceive  the  modes  of  our  inner 

activity. 

We  call  the  perceived  objects  pJienomena^  because  in  the 
outer  sense  we  have  the  world  and  in  the  inner  sense  ourselves 
as  appearance  and  not  as  exietenoe.  We  hereby  attain  the 
qiuJities  of  an  outer  world  and  not  its  essential  matter,  and 
the  exercises  of  an  inner  world  but  not  its  essential  spirit. 
£ach  one  apprehends  his  affections  as  modes  of  appearance 
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in  himself  and  has  the  phenomena  of  the  material  and  spirit- 
ual worids  as  apprehended  in  his  consciousness,  but  whether 
these  phenomenal  worlds  are  the  same  to  one  as  to  another, 
we  have  no  capabiKty  of  deciding.  Each  man  is  to  himself 
the  measure  of  truth  for  his  own  phenomena. 

The  phenomena  are,  in  the  sense,  singly  and  separately  ap- 
prehended, and  by  the  connecting  judgment  referred  as  qual* 
ities  and  exercises  to  their  respective  things  and  agents,  and 
we  thus  know  the  world  as  made  up  of  distinct  things  and 
agents  perpetually  undergoing  successive  changes. 

The  animal  has  organs  of  sense  in  common  with  man,  and 
apprehends  phenomena  and  groups  qualities  and  events  to- 
gether in  a  judgment  of  experience,  and  thereby  to  man  and 
animal  there  is  a  phenomenal  world  in  common.  But  to  man 
there  is  the  higher  endowment  of  reason,  and  this  so  interpen* 
etrates  and  illumines  the  sense  and  the  judgment  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  man  are  thereby  modified  to  become  some- 
thing other  than  tlie  perceptions  of  the  animal.  A  sponta. 
neons  insight  perpetually  yet  often  unconsciously  goes  along 
with  the  perceiving  and  judging,  and  space  and  time,  and 
substance  and  cause,  and  adaptation  and  design,  etc,  are 
seen  by  man  in  an  intelligible  world  to  which  the  irrational 
brute  can  have  no  access.  An  untaught  peasant  cognizes 
forces  and  ends  and  rights  and  claims  in  nature  which  the 
animal,  though  passing  through  the  full  experience  of  naturey 
can  never  attain.  It  thus  occurs,  that  even  when  man  has  not 
yet  found  his  reason  as  a  distinct  function  of  his  intellect,  and 
knows  not  specifically  what  reason  is,  yet  he  abundantly  num. 
ifests  the  unconscious  possession  of  his  high  prerogative  above 
the  animal,  in  the  incipient  apprehension  of  physical  laws  and 
ethical  rights  and  religious  claims  with  which  no  animal  can 
come  in  communion  with  him.  * 

By  this  spontaneous  working  of  the  rational  within  ns,  we 
may  be  asking  questions  and  seeking  answers  from  nature, 
tliat  shall  lead  us  a  long  distance  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge beyond  where  any  animal  can  follow,  while  as  yet  we 
have  not  at  all  discriminated  the  function  we  are  using  and 
which  separates  us  so  widely  from  the  brutes.    The  facts  both 
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of  matter  and  of  mind  may  be  gathered,  and  these  may  be 
analysed  and  generalised  and  classified  in  systematic  arrange- 
meoty  and  the  general  made  to  include  the  particular  through 
aU  the  kingdoms  and  orders  of  nature,  till  we  have  built  up 
widely  extended  and  varied  sciences,  and  in  the  study  of  such 
Acts  and  their  relations  we  may  attain  to  much  physical, 
ethical,  and  even  theological  learning.  There  is  here  no  in- 
sight to  any  principle  which  has  determined  the  facts,  and 
therefore  no  facts  nor  combination  of  facts  can  be  compre- 
hended or  expounded,  but  taken  as  they  have  been  given  in 
the  sense,  they  have  been  classified  and  embodied  in  systems 
of  much  practical  use  and  convenience.  We  do  not  read  and 
intelligently  apprehend  the  documents,  but  we  diligently 
gather  and  arrange  them  in  what  we  deem  their  appropriate 
pigeon-holes,  and  put  our  technical  labels  upon  them. 

Here  is  no  philosophy  which  has  reached  to  the  laws  of 
their  being  and  working,  and  determined  the  facts  to  be  as 
they  are  and  not  otherwise,  but  taking  them  just  as  they  are 
we  have  named  and  classified  them.  It  is  not,  however,  at 
all  uncommon  that  this  is  mistaken  for  philosophy,  nor  that 
some,  who  may  have  given  much  of  this  but  no  higher  culti- 
vation to  their  minds,  may  deem  themselves  quite  competent 
to  pronounce  with  authority  upon  the  labors  of  such  as  have 
been  profoundly  philosophical.  We  have  frequent  snatches 
of  criticism,  and  flippant  strictures,  and  sometimes  long  and 
sapient  reviews  giving  oracular  decisions  concerning  philo- 
sophical speculations,  and  in  which  it  is  most  painfully  and 
pitifully  manifest  that  their  authors  were  utterly  incompetent 
to  enter  into  the  method  or  the  meaning  of  the  works  they 
were  so  trenchantly  overhauling.  Fondly  deeming  that  they 
have  a  mission  to,  detect  and  scourge  philosophical  delusions 
and  errors,  they  strike  valorously  and  unhesitatingly  at  what 
to  them  appears  to  be  some  monster  absurdity,  but  their  hard- 
est hits  and  cleverest  cuts  are  seen  by  the  discerning  to  be 
but  sorry  blunders  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  all  the  humor 
of  the  matter  turns  wholly  to  their  own  expense. 

Occasion  may  be  here  taken  to  refer  to  the  first  article  in 
the  last  October  number  of  the  Princeton  Review^  which  was 
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doubtless  intended  to  be  a  final  reftitation  of  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  national  Psychology,  There  has  all  along  been  io 
that  periodical  a  perpetual  pattering  of  offensive  allusions  at 
what  has  been  taken  as  the  radicalism,  rationalism,  and  Gto. 
manism  of  this  same  author  of  the  Rational  Ptyohdlogy^  and 
which  have  been  directed  with  about  equal  perspicacity  iS 
the  strictures  in  the  above-named  article.  The  distingnidied 
Editor  of  the  Princeton  Review  is  understood  as  asserting  that 
the  world  needs  a  more  Christian  Philosophy  than  that  which 
is  given  to  us  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  certainly,  there- 
fore, a  higher  philosophy  is  necessary  than  any  thing  reached 
by  the  authors  of  these  allusions  and  strictures. 

The  article  above  named  manifests  throughout  that  the 
writer  of  it  has  an  entire  want  of  discernment  of  the  philo* 
sophical  distinctions  between  phenomena  and  things  in  them- 
selves, the  becoming  and  the  being,  the  nominal  and  the  real, 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  relative  and  the  abso- 
lute, etc.,  and  in  this  indiscrimination  is  the  full  evidence 
that  he  has  not  yet  taken  the  first  step  in  that  long  path 
which  philosophy  has  for  so  many  ages  been  travelling.  To 
him  all  objects  are  just  what  and  just  as  the  senses  give  to  us, 
and  all  investigation  of  them  can  attain  to  nothing  other  than 
that  which  the  analyses  and  deductions  of  the  logical  faculty 
can  make  out  of  them.  The  speculation  pursued  in  the  Psy- 
chology is  often  misconceived,  more  often  entirely  beyond  his 
apprehension,  and  the  only  answer  to  the  Review  that  is  prae- 
ticable  would  be  that  for  which  there  is  not  found  a  sufficient 
inducement,  viz.,  the  pointing  out  item  by  item  the  perpetual 
failures  to  attain  the  rational  meaning  of  the  work  which  the 
Eeviewer  has  taken  in  hand.  This  may  be  charged  by  him 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  work  itself  in  its  obscure  thinking  and 
expression,  but  surely  if  it  were  too  obscure  for  his  apprehen- 
sion he  was  not  bound  to  study  it,  nor  to  review  it ;  certainly 
was  bound  not  to  review  it  till  he  had  intelligently  studied  itt 

The  ends  designed  in  the  Paychclogy^  and  beUeved  to  be 
fairly  reached  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  comprehend  the 
matter,  are  such  as  the  Eeviewer  would  himself,  doubtless, 
desire  might  be  attained,  viz.,  the  philosophical  validity  of 
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^f  oor  knowledge  of  an  outer  substantial  world,  and  of  an  Abso- 
lote,  Pereonal  Deity.  This  desired  result  is  sought  in  the  only 
jffacticable  method  of  attainment,  by  an  d  priori  process ;  and 
the  natural  consequence  induced  by  his  dogmatic  assertions 
of  error  and  emptiness  through  the  whole  speculation,  to  such 
m  put  any  fiuth  in  his  sayings,  will  be  to  foster  a  conviction 
thai  all  valid  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  and  a  Personal 
Cbd  is  a  philosophic  impossibility.  The  ground  is  left  com- 
pletely open  to  such  as  are  perpetually  insisting  that  Eeason 
and  Beligion,  Philosophy  and  Faith,  must  stand  to  each  other 
in  lasting  hostility.  The  only  way  to  keep  our  religion  and 
our  fiuth  will  be  to  disparage  and  discard  our  Reason  and 
Philosophy.  The  Oxford  Essayists  and  Westminster  Beview- 
ere  may  have  all  things  their  own  way,  in  all  cases  where  any 
honeBt  and  independent  thinking  is  allowed. 

And  now,  such  uninstructed  criticism,  however  innocent 
and  honest  the  critic,  can  only  help  the  scepticism  which  he 
deems  himself  disposed  to  deny,  and  weaken  the  forces  on  the 
good  side  which  he  thinks  he  would  desire  to  uphold.  In  his 
blindness  he  is  striking  at  a  friend,  and  not  an  enemy,  and 
holding  up  to  misguided  derision  and  reproach  the  very  de- 
fences and  support  of  his  creed,  and  without  which  his  adop- 
tion of  it  can  be  nothing  but  unreasoning  credulity.  The 
trae  spirit  with  which  such  misjudging  assailants  are  to  be 
met,  18  with  our  suffering  Lord  to  say,  ^'  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do".  They  will  become  both 
more  amiable  and  more  comfortable  when  they  shall  have 
gro¥ni  wiser.  Their  present  position  comes  from  their  adop- 
tion of  the  foul  logic  both  of  an  Argumentum  ad  ignoratiam 
and  of  an  Argtmientum  ab  iffnaratid.  The  most  lamentable 
part  of  the  matter  is,  that  very  extensively  the  ductile  minds  of 
coming  laborere  are  passing  on  to  their  responsible  life-mission 
mder  the  like  negative  instructions  and  positive  perversions. 

But  we  turn  from  such  reflections  to  the  theme  immediately 
in  hand,  viz..  The  Pantheistic  tendencies  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy. We  shall  pursue  the  track  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion BO  fitr  only  as  necessary  to  apprehend  its  modern  bearing. 
Die  able  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Theolooioal  Be- 
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TiEW,  on  the  Two  Schools  of  FhiloBophy,  precludes  all  neeeo- 
sity  for  dwelling  upon  the  leading  distinctions  of  an  i  priori 
and  d  posteriori  method.  We  shall  find  as  the  result  of  our 
search,  that  the  whole  drift  of  modem  specolatiTe  teaching  is 
towards  some  one  modified  form  of  PanUieism. 

A  careful  reflection  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  finds 
them  fleeting  and  transitory,  constantly  coming  and  departing. 
The  color  or  the  sound  of  one  instant  is  not  that  of  the  next^ 
but  a  continual  repetition  of  impressions  is  made  upon  the 
organs,  and  also  a  perpetual  variation  of  phenomena  occurs. 
To  such  as  contemplate  nothing  but  the  phenomenal,  it  must 
appear  that  '^  all  things  flow".  The  instant  of  the  arising  in 
sense  is  also  the  instant  of  evanishing,  and  we  cannot  say  at 
any  time  this  is,  but  only  it  is  coming  into  manifestaticMi. 
Nothing  is  in  one  stay,  and  hence  we  know  the  phenomenal 
only  as  ihs  becoming,     « 

But  the  logical  understanding  cannot  besatisfied  with  merely 
a  phenomenal  becoming,  and  cannot  form  a  judgment  of  con- 
nected things  without  some  permanent  to  give  unity  to  the 
diversity.  As  the  phenomenal  in  congelation  passes  to  a 
liquid,  and  thence  to  a  vapor,  there  has  been  in  the  judgment 
a  permanent  which  has  neither  come  nor  gone  with  the  alter- 
nations of  the  phenomena,  and  hence  all  the  phenomena  are 
judged  to  inhere  in  that  one  thing  that  has  perdured  through 
all  the  coming  and  departing.  This  permanent  has  had  real 
being  continually,  and  to  such  as  contemplate  intellectually 
only  the  permanent  real  being,  it  must  be  apprehended  that 
"  all  things  stand".  The  permanent  real  being  in  the  judgment 
changes  its  modes  of  appearance  in  the  sense. 

And  just  here,  between  the  flowing  and  the  standing,  is  the 
point  in  which  all  philosophy  has  had  its  origin.  Here  two 
ways  open,  and  the  Ionic  philosophy  exhausted  itself  in  striving 
to  determine  the  becoming,  and  the  Eleatic  philosophy  spent 
itself  in  the  efibrt  to  determine  the  being. 

In  this  old  conflict  where  Greek  met  Greek,  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  relieve  the  antagonism  by  the  defeat  of  either  party. 
They  each  had  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth,  and  philo- 
Mf  hj  could  not  afford  that  either  one  should  be  lost    Both 
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moBt  be  retained  and  become  harmonized  in  a  philosophy 
which  has  attained  a  higher  stand-point  lonicism  and  Elea- 
ticism  both  survive  and  become  reconciled  in  Flatonism.  The 
permanent  being  in  the  judgment  determines  the  phenomenal 
becoming  in  the  sense,  and  thus  while  the  intellectuallj  ap- 
prehended being  ^'  stands",  the  sensibly  perceived  becoming 
''flows".  One  is  object  for  one  function  of  knowing,  and  the 
other  18  object  for  another  function;  and  the  pjBrmanent  being  as 
known  intellectually  can  appear  no  otherwise  than  fleeting, 
when  perceived  sensibly. 

Plato,  from  his  original  peculiarity  of  intellectual  endow- 
ment|  was  specially  inclined  to  investigate  the  truths  which 
related  to  the  permanent  being,  and  had  little  interest  in  any 
speculations  terminating  only  in  the  becoming.  To  his  pene- 
trating reason,  the  phenomenal  was  only  as  the  passing  shadow 
of  a  deeper  reality ;  and  this  deeper  real,  itself  permanent  and 
eesential,  determined  all  the  phases  of  the  fleeting  phenomenal. 
His  striking  illustration  of  the  wide  distinction  between  objects 
in  the  sense  and  objects  in  the  reason  is  presented  under  the 
analogy  of  men  imprisoned  in  a  cave,  with  their  backs  toward 
the  entrance,  the  real  objects  are  behind,  and  determine  all 
the  shadowy  forms  which  are  perceived  on  the  back  side  of  the 
cave  before  them.  The  insight  of  the  reason  is  directly  at  the 
real  objects  in  their  full  light,  and  knows  these  objects  in 
themselves  and  not  their  shadows,  and  knows  also  how  the  real 
objects  determine  the  passing  shadows  which  the  imprisoned 
senses  can  have  as  their  only  objects.  The  imprisoned  men  of 
sense  deem  the  phenomenal  objects  to  be  all  that  can  be 
known,  and  they  busy  themselves  in  registering  and  classify- 
ing their  appearing  and  relations ;  the  rational  man  knows  the 
phenomenal  to  be  shadow,  and  that  the  only  real  is  away  from 
the  directions  of  the  sense,  and  that  the  phenomenal  can  be 
truly  known  only  by  being  taught  of  the  reason  how  the  real 
determines  the  phenomenal.  The  reason-objects  are  the  real 
beingi  and  yet  as  never  coming  into  sense,  they  are  solely  ex* 
latent  in  an  intellectual  world,  and  are  therefore  properly 
ideaL  They  alone  have  true  being ;  they  determine  all  ap- 
pearaaee  in  the  sense ;  they  can  be  known  only  by  the  reason 
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itself;  they  are  thns  *'  Ideas",  not  ^  Images";  and  stand  as  the 
basis  of  that  which  constitates  the  grand  pecnliarity  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy. 

The  Ideas  are  all  distinct,  and  yet  are  so  matoally  connected| 
that  from  a  cognition  of  one  all  may  be  attained.  The  wheat- 
com  truly  is,  in  the  inner  vital  force  which  is  its  purely  intd* 
lectnal  idea,  and  which  also  determines  all  the  sensible  ap- 
pearances it  may  manifest  in  its  germination  and  growth ;  and 
so  also  the  earth,  the  water,  the  sun,  etc.,  have  their  inherit 
forces  as  purely  intellectual  ideas ;  and  yet  all  these  ideas  <rf 
the  wheat-corn,  the  earth,  the  water,  the  sun,  etc.,  have  their 
mutual  affinities  and  connection,  and  so  all  through  the  uni- 
verse, one  idea  may  draw  after  it  all  other  ideas  in  its  con- 
nections. 

The  world  is  a  complete  organism  of  all  the  single  ideas, 
and  this  has  its  grand  source  and  comprehension  in  the  Abso- 
lute Good,  the  truly  living,  personal  Idea  which  is  the  Source 
and  Sovereign  of  sdl.  In  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  the  idea  is 
always  the  true  reality,  more  perfect  in  the  absolute  than  in 
-  us  the  human,  but  everywhere  that,  by  the  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  which  and  its  determinations,  we  can  alone  at- 
tain to  any  true  science.  We  may  study  phenomenal  shadows 
as  we  will,  yet  can  we  comprehend  and  expound  them  only  as 
we  have  apprehended  intellectually  and  clearly  their  deter- 
mining ideas.  In  their  ensouling  of  all  phenomenal  becoming 
the  Universe  is,  and  in  their  original  being  in  the  Absolute 
Good,  a  personal  God  is.  All  truth  and  all  being  is  in  him, 
and  the  eternal  ideas  direct  the  eternal  purpose  and  crsecure 
eternal  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  thus  a  pure  Theism, 
excluding  all  forms  of  Pantheism,  is  attained  and  held  in 
Platonism. 

But  as  in  most  cases,  so  with  Plato,  the  philosophic  impulse, 
becoming  enthusiastic  in  its  progress  and  success,  pushes  its 
speculations  inordinately  and  extravagantly.  As  the  deter- 
mining ideas  alone  could  bring  anything  of  experience  within 
true  science,  so  they  were  sought  to  be  extended  to  all  that 
was  desirable  should  be  truly  known ;  and  as  the  original 
archetypes  and  paradigms  of  all  things  were  true  and  original 
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bemg  in  the  Abeolnte  Good|  so  the  ideals  oonstracted  bj  the 
human  mind  were  put  among  the  ideas  that  had  a  true 
and  real  being.  Yea^  as  the  many  phenomenal  attributes  and 
qnalities  in  the  becoming  were  determined  in  the  one  per- 
manent idea,  so  the  particulars  and  individuals  were  sought 
to  be  determined  and  produced  from  the  one  generic  concep- 
tion. The  generic  man,  tree,  etc.  contained  and  determined 
all  particular  men,  trees,  etc.  In  this  way  the  ideas  came  to 
be  applied  to  all  that  was  sought  to  be  known,  and  as  phe- 
nomenal qualities  must  have  that  which  in  the  general  holds 
the  troth  that  belougs  to  the  particular,  so  there  were  ideas  of 
color,  heat  and  cold,  etc. ;  and  also  the  more  abstract  general 
conception  became  an  Eternal  Idea,  having  true  being ;  as 
even  Plato  himself  says,  the  idea  may  be  applied  wherever  a 
multiplicity  can  be  indicated  by  one  and  the  same  name,  thus 
opening  the  field  for  the  endless  dispute  of  the  Nominalist  and 
theBealist. 

This  excessive  and  extravagant  application  of  the  ideas 
made  a  restraining  and  correcting  criticism  necessary,  and  the 
Aristotelian  method  became  a  philosophical  demand.  The 
Platonic  ideas,  if  retained  at  all,  must  be  remanded  to  the  real 
being  and  excluded  from  the  phenomenal  becoming,  and  also 
from  merely  mental  constructions  and  abstract  general  con- 
ceptions. 

Abistotle  has  a  First  Philosophy,  and  which  refers  only  to 
true  being,  as  really  as  Plato,  and  complete  science  can  be 
attained  only  in  this  first  philosophy.  But  from  a  native 
peculiarity  of  mind  he  was  fitted  to  investigate  the  phenom- 
enal, and  had  little  interest  or  success  in  speculations  relative 
to  the  purely  intellectual.  Experience,  he  held,  must  guide 
in  all  human  investigation,  and  that  which  transcends  ex- 
perience, though  necessary  for  true  science,  is  mainly  above 
the  reach  of  human  attainment.  Completeness  of  knowledge 
for  man  would  demand  a  complete  and  universal  experience. 
Particulars  are  first  given,  and  from  these  we  must  rise  toward 
the  universal  and  eternal.  The  Aristotelian  method  is  thus 
an  inversion  of  the  Platonic,  and  deals  with  the  being  through 
the  suggestions  and  analogies  of  the  becoming. 
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The  ideas  of  Plato  are  controverted  by  Aristotle  with 
eamestnesSy  not  to  say  sometimes  with  rival  bitterness.  He 
attacks  them  and  seems  only  to  apprehend  them  as  they  had 
been  extravagantly  carried  into  the  phenomenal,  and  applied 
to  abstract  general  conceptions.  He  ridicules  the  Ideas  ae 
made  of  these  general  abstractions  by  only  adding  the  expres- 
sion, thing  in  itself^  to  the  general  notion.  Thns  man,  tree, 
etc.  is  made  an  eternal  idea,  really  including  all  men,  and  all 
trees,  etc.,  by  only  saying,  man  per  «^,  tree  per  ee,  etc  In 
this  way  the  generic  is  held  really  to  contain  the  particular, 
and  the  immortal  ideas  are  only  made  from  the  abstractions  of 
the  dead  things  of  sense.  And  even  when  thus  assuming  the 
abstract  man  or  tree  to  be  thing  m  iUelf,  he  shows  that  it 
would  be  impossible  by  any  intelligible  process  to  determine 
the  particular  man  or  tree  from  such  idea.  By  this  criticism, 
the  ideas  were  fairly  excluded  from  the  phenomenal  and  its 
abstractions  where  they  had  wandered  beyond  their  domain, 
but  with  no  prejudice  to  their  occupying  the  purely  intel- 
lectual field  of  true  being,  where  alone  Plato  should  have 
attempted  any  recognition  of  them. 

In  connection  with  what  may  comprehensively  be  known 
as  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  we  have  his  First  Philosophy  in  refer* 
ence  to  true  being,  and  which  we  give  in  its  most  general 
method,  as  having  a  bearing  on  our  present  purpose.  In  all 
our  experience  of  the  becoming,  there  is  the  Matter  and  the 
Form.  Matter  is  passive,  without  qualities  or  attributes,  and 
distinguishable  from  blank  nothingness  no  otherwise  than  as 
somewhat  that  may  come  into  sensible  manifestation.  It  can 
be  known  and  spoken  of  only  as  the  possible.  Form  is  that 
which  particularizes  and  gives  peculiar  manifestation  to  matter, 
and  in  which  the  passive  possible  becomes  actual.  In  order 
that  the  possible,  eternally  existing  as  wholly  unqualified 
matter,  may  take  on  its  peculiar  forms,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  Motion ^  or  some  process  of  actually  taking  on  its 
qualities.  But  in  order  that  any  motion  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  a  Moving  Cause  and  a  Final  End  to  be  attained. 
Motion,  which  involves  this  moving  cause  and  final  end,  be- 
longs thus  to  form  rather  than  to  matter.   The  form,  possessing 
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iDoriDg  pow^  and  final  end,  and  therein  competent  to  give 

numifestation  to  the  passive  possible,  considered  as  standing 

lefldj  to  qualify  matter,  is  JSssence  ;  and  such  essence,  in  the 

process  of  actually  qualifying  the  matter,  is  the  phenomenal 

becoming  as  a  perpetually  flowing  experience  in  the  sense. 

But  motion,  which  cannot  originate  in  the  passive  matter, 
and  must  first  be  in  the  form,  has,  as  a  condition  for  its  origin, 
the  necessity  that  there  be  first  a  movable  and  a  possibility  of 
setting  in  motion ;  and  yet  a  generation  of  such  movable  and 
possibility  of  setting  in  motion  would  itself  be  motion,  and  on 
this  account  motion  cannot  have  had  a  beginning,  but  has 
been  eternal.  Such  eternal  motion  must  have  a  mover,  him- 
self unmoved,  and  this  conception  of  an  unmoved  Mover  holds 
the  secret  of  the  Deity.  In  order  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
divine  mystery,  we  must  apprehend  that  the  lovable  or  desir- 
able moves  to  choice  without  being  moved,  and  also  that  the 
knowable  moves  to  knowledge  without  being  moved.  God  is 
eternally  desirable  and  eternally  knowable,  and  herein  he  is 
eternally  unmoved  mover. 

As  desirable,  the  unmoved  mover  gives  motion  to  somewhat 
that  is  out  of  himself ;  but  as  knowable,  he  gives  movement  to 
himself,  for  it  is  reason  only  which  can  be  known  by  reason, 
and  which  thus,  in  knowing  itself,  moves  itself  in  intelligence. 
The  eternal  reason  as  knowable,  and  in  this  unmoved,  is  also 
eternal  reason  knowing  itself,  and  in  this  is  eternally  moving. 
Thus  Aristotle  made  the  Deity  to  consist  in  speculative  and 
not  practical  reason ;  an  eternal  movement  in  thought,  and  not 
in  moral  purpose  ;  and  on  this  accouAt  we  have  his  famed 
sententious  announcement,  that  the  Activity  of  God  is  the 
Thought  of  Thought  The  object  of  movement  and  the  sub- 
ject of  movement  are  one,  and  thus  Aristotelianism  attained 
and  held  the  very  life-germ  of  the  Schellingian  and  Hegelian 
identity-schemes,  wherein  the  object  thought  and  the  subject 
thinking  are  identical.  If  Aristotle  could  have  renounced  his 
eternally  passive  matter,  and  made  all  things  to  consist  in  the 
logical  process  of  his  active  form,  the  very  flower  of  modem 
German  philosophy  would  have  bloomed  in  Athens  more  than 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
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In  this  method  of  carrying  up  his  prima  phUaaopkia  fix>m 
experfence,  in  its  highest  generalized  abstractions  of  matter 
and  form,  Aristotle  had  attained  to  the  recognition  of  a  D^tj; 
bnt  when  we  carefuUj  scrutinize  the  conception,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  can  bnt  poorly  satisfy  the  claims  of 
either  philosophy  or  piety.  The  Deity  moves  the  world  only 
as  he  is  desirable  to  the  world,  and  therefore,  beside  that  the 
eternal  matter  is  passive,  even  if  it  could  be  moved  to  desire 
by  the  desirableness  of  Ood,  the  activity  must  in  this  way  be 
wholly  in  the  world  and  not  at  all  in  the  Deity,  and  we  must 
make  up  our  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  wholly 
through  the  connections  of  such  craving  desires,  and  out  oi 
which  process  there  could  not  be  a  consistent  philosophy.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  movement  of  God  being  only  as  both 
knowable  and  knowing,  the  intellectual  movement  of  thought, 
he  can  go  out  only  in  necessitated  logical  processes  and  never 
in  free  moral  purposes.  He  can  be  conscious  thinker  and 
knower,  but  never  Moral  Personality  and  Sovereign  Ruler. 
Absolute  thought  is  not  at  all  Absolute  Will  in  Liberty,  and 
can  never  become  Author  and  Governor  of  a  moral  realm. 
There  must  be  Plato's  Absolute  Good,  as  having  in  himselt 
the  law  of  Liberty,  a  self-law  in  the  conscious  end  of  his  own 
dignity  and  glory ;  and  without  this  last,  all  religious  love  and 
worship  are  impossible. 

The  post- Aristotelian  philosophy  has  little  for  our  present 
purpose.  The  Stoics  combined  the  matter  and  the  form,  and 
made  both  to  be  in  God,  the  matter  as  the  passive,  and  the 
form  as  the  active  side  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  inasmuch  aet  the 
active  side  had  nothing  to  condition  and  determine  its  activity 
in  the  passive  side,  all  was  held  in  a  blind  fate ;  a  cause  ever 
working,  with  nothing  in  that  on  which  it  worked  to  determine 
what  the  product  should  be.  Jove  himself  was  subjected  to 
this  blind  Pate,  that  was  beyond  his  removing.  The  £picurean 
left  his  assumed  gods  to  indolence  and  careless  repose,  ab- 
sorbed wholly  in  their  own  pleasure,  and  tlius  taught  man  to 
make  the  most  of  this  life  for  himself,  for  there  was  none  to 
care  for  him  here,  or  to  secure  for  him  any  hereafter.  The 
revived  Aristotelianism  of  the  scholastic  age  had  little  freedom 
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and  independence,  bat  was  held  in  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  snbsemency  to  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Oonncils,  or  was 
tolerated  in  empty  speculations  which  could  have  no  bearing 
open  any  imposed  articles  of  faith.  The  Scholastic  Logic  be- 
came thns  a  reproach  and  a  burden,  and  ultimately  was  lost 
to  the  world  in  uniyersal  contempt  and  neglect,  and  in  this 
the  ancient  philosophy  died  out 

MoDEBK  Philosophy  begins  with  Des  Cartes.  Aristotle  had 
generalized  maUer  to  the  unqualified  possible  and^brm  to  the 
thought  of  thought,  and  both  inconceivable  except  as  cor- 
lelativeB  of  each  other ;  matter  without  form  could  have  no 
attributes  and  form  without  matter  could  be  only  an  intellec- 
toal  notion ;  so  that  matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  must 
eternally  exist  for  each  other,  or  they  could  have  no  mani- 
festation or  expression.  But  Des  Cartes  assumed  the  essence 
of  body  to  be  extension,  and  that  of  spirit  to  be  thought,  and 
held  these  to  be  separate  and  distinct  beings,  so  unlike  to  each 
other  that  there  can  be  no  communion  between  them.  Body 
cannot  act  upon  nor  react  against  spirit,  and  spirit  cannot  pro- 
pagate its  agency  over  into  body.  Body  and  Spirit  cannot 
come  into  unity,  but  must  be  conceived  as  wholly  and  eternally 
disparate  beings.  The  machine  of  nature  can  never  move 
except  as  the  crank  is  turned  by  some  hand  on  the  outside ;  and 
hence  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  ^'  occasional  causes",  viz.,  that 
on  occasion  for  the  interactions  of  body  and  spirit,  God  directly 
interposes  and  makes  the  efScient  communion.  All  natural 
philoeophy  was  in  this  way  resolved  into  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  was  assumed  to  be,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  a  most  Perfect  Being  was  a  necessary  concep- 
tion. This  assumed  most  perfect  Being  was  made  to  work  in 
and  on  body,  while  the  foundation  principle  of  the  philosophy 
was,  that  finom  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  distinctions  of 
spirit  and  body  were  such  they  could  not  interact  with  or 
upon  each  other. 

Spinoza  gave  logical  unity  to  Cartesianism  by  making 
thought  as  the  essence  of  spirit  and  extension  as  the  essence 
of  matter  to  be  the  different  attributes  of  one  common  Sub- 
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stance,  and  this  one  Substance  was  the  sole  and  infinite  Being. 
This  Infinite  Substance  alone  is,  and  all  spiritual  and  bodily 
phenomena  are  but  different  modes  in  which  this  one  infinite 
Substance  is  manifested.  Both  physical  and  logical  consist- 
ency was  herein  given  to  Cartesianism,  but  only  by  involving 
it  wholly  in  Pantheism.  The  one  Substance  is  the  All,  and 
spirit  and  body  its  different  forms  in  appearance.  The  In- 
finite Substance  has  no  Personality,  and  is  used  only  to  give 
nnity  to  the  varied  spiritual  and  bodily  phenomena. 

Where  the  infinite  Substance  of  Spinoza  has  failed  to  satisfy, 
the  incommunicable  distinction  of  body  and  spirit  has  forced 
to  one  of  two  methods  of  philosophizing,  viz.,  either  to  begin 
with  body  and  produce  the  facts  of  spiritual  appearances  from 
it,  or  to  begin  with  spirit  and  thence  produce  the  facts  of 
bodily  phenomena.  Locke  had  at  large  answered  the  enquiry, 
what  can  man  know?  by  limiting  the  human  Understanding 
to  perception  and  refiection.  Experience  is  our  sole  teacher, 
and  this  comes  only  through  the  senses.  What  we  perceive 
furnishes  all  the  elements  of  our  knowledge,  and  reflection 
upon  these  can  abstract  and  give  parts,  can  compare  and 
give  relations,  can  combine  and  arrange  in  classes,  but  no- 
thing can  be  embraced  in  our  knowledge  that  has  not  first 
come  through  the  sense.  This  theory  was  widely  accepted, 
and  philosophy  was  made  to  work  within  its  limitations  in 
striving  either  to  get  spirit  from  body  or  body  from  spirit 

On  one  side.  Materialism  began  with  body,  and  conceiving 
outer  things  to  induce  affections  in  the  bodily  organs  by  im- 
pressions upon  them,  it  was  assumed  that  these  impressions  of 
body  upon  body  could  not  be  carried  out  beyond  the  bodily 
organs.  All  the  results  in  our  inner  conscious  exercises  of 
feeling,  thought,  and  choice,  are  wholly  to  be  accounted  for 
from  bodily  impressions  upon  the  nicely  arranged  bodily 
organs.  Thus  all  we  can  know  is  matter ;  spirit  is  wholly  in- 
cognizable by  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Sensationalism 
begins  with  spirit,  and  as  all  our  sensations  in  the  organs  are 
spiritual,  and  we  can  never  go  beyond  the  sensation,  so  all 
our  knowledge  is  of  spiritual,  and  cannot  take  hold  of  material 
being.    Limited  by  Locke,  the  French  Materialist  derives  all 
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tike  mppoeed  spiritual  pereeptioos  from  body,  and  the  Berk- 
Idan  Sensationalist  deriyes  all  the  supposed  material  percep- 
tions from  spirit 

If  now  we  take  the  phenomena,  whether  supposed  to  be 
bodily  or  spiritual,  as  perceptions  of  sense  singly  and  sepa- 
rately apprehended,  and  keep  ourselves  rigidly  within  the 
limits  of  Locke's  Theory,  we  shall  have  in  our  knowledge  only 
angle  exercises  or  single  qualities,  and  shall  be  able  to  know 
nothing  of  any  substances  or  causes  in  which  they  may  be 
connected.  What  is  extensively  known  as  Br.  Emmons's  Ex- 
etdae  Scheme,  true  to  these  limits  of  Locke,  allows  to  us  only 
fliese  single  exercises  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and  President 
Edwards  in  his  argument  for  the  identity  of  all  men  in  Adam, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  gives  the  same  separations 
of  phenomena  in  both  the  spiritual  and  bodily  experience. 
The  flow  of  these  separate  phenomena  in  our  experience 
can  have  no  known  connections,  and  there  can  be  no  unity 
or  identity  of  object  except  through  the  immediate  agency 
of  God.  The  Deity  only  gives  such  connections  to  mind 
tnd  matter  by  an  immediate  efSciency  that  holds  the  ex- 
ercises and  qualities  in  a  divine  constitution.  Phenomena 
have  no  substantial  connections;  successive  events  have  no 
causal  adhesion ;  what  are  deemed  second  causes  are  merely 
sequences  with  no  efficiency,  the  antecedent  being  wholly  dis- 
joined from  the  consequent  and  utterly  gone  when  the  conse- 
quent comes.  The  direct  act  of  God  in  constituting  the 
sequences  is  that  alone  which  perpetuates  the  successions. 

The  philosophy  of  Emmons  and  of  Edwards  here  is  the 
8ame  with  that  of  Hume  and  of  Comte.  The  first  two  have 
also  a  theology  with  the  philosophy,  and  assume  a  Gk>d  in 
their  faith,  which  they  then  use  to  account  for  the  connections 
of  the  separate  phenomena,  as  having  by  direct  efficiency 
bound  them  together  in  a  divine  constitution.  But  the  theo- 
logy is  wholly  above  the  philosophy,  for  that  limits  all  human 
knowledge  to  the  phenomenal.  The  theology  is  moreover 
directly  against  the  philosophy,  for  that  must  deny  to  this 
assumed  Deity  any  other  being  but  separate  exercises  and  at- 
tributes.' (We  cannot  know  any  unity  and  identity  in  the 
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divine  exercises,  and  can  thus  have  no  source  for  combining  in 
unity  and  identity  the  human  exercises.  The  last  two  names, 
with  the  same  philosophy,  discard  all  theology,  the  one  scep^ 
tically  and  the  odier  positively,  and  therefore  leave  nature  with- 
out any  divine  constitution  to  no  other  relations  than  the  ap- 
pearances in  experience.  We  may  by  frequent  repetition 
come  to  the  belief  that  the  sequences  havB  some  necessary 
connection,  but  the  philosopher  knows  that  such  a  belief  is 
mere  credulity. 

The  Atheist  is  here  more  consistent  than  the  Theist,  for  he 
steadfastly  follows  the  light  of  his  philosophy,  and  stops  where 
that  ceases  to  shine.  The  Theist  takes  a  Deity  in  his  £uth, 
but  gives  to  him  a  personality  and  an  efficiency,  and  goes  on 
to  make  connections  in  phenomena  by  him,  altogether  in  c(MI- 
tradiction  to  the  philosophy.  The  philosophy  is  indeed  tho- 
roughly Atheistic,  and  the  assumed  theology  rests  only  in  a 
faith  which  the  philosophy  subverts.  This  philosophy  is  in 
fact  retained  only  by  the  Atheist,  for  scarcely  any  Theist  can 
now  be  found  standing  on  the  Exerciser  scheme  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons, and  President  Edwards  did  not  habitually  and  consist* 
endy  deny  efficiency  and  connection  to  second  causes.  The 
faith  in  a  God  that  such  a  philosophy  allowed,  would  be  an 
interminable  succession  of  exercises,  and  then  its  connections 
in  nature  would  be  wholly  Pantheistic. 

A  modified  form  of  the  philosophy  of  Experience  is  now 
quite  general  among  such  as  still  assume  to  maintain  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  prescribed  by  Locke.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  the  reason  spontaneously  supplies  the  judg- 
ment with  the  notions  of  substances  and  causes,  has  induced 
the  assumption  that  substance  and  cause  are  given  in  experi- 
ence. Sometimes  it  is  said  that  our  own  experience  of  acts  of 
will  has  in  it  a  consciousness  of  causality,  and  that  this  is 
transferred  to  all  causality,  and  thus  the  notion  of  cause  is 
really  made  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  sense.  All  this  at 
once  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation,  when  it  is  apprehended 
that  it  can  thus  only  make  phenomena  to  be  connected  by 
other  phenomena,  but  without  refuting  we  wish  here  only  to 
state  the  philosophy.    Locke  hftd  himself  admitted  the  great 
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oonyenience  of  the  notion  of  substance,  and  he  made  the 
grouping  of  qualities  by  the  sense  to  be  almost  a  judgment  of 
substance  in  which  was  given  a  permanent  thing,  and  now 
both  for  substances  and  causes  it  is  widely  assumed  that  they 
oome  into  our  cognition  somehow  through  experience.  Second 
causes  are  allowed  to  possess  efficiency,  and  the  antecedents 
among  consecutive  events  have  that  which  goes  over  into  and 
produces  and  remains  in  the  successors. 

In  thb  assumption  of  substances  and  causes  the  material 
woiid  is  recognised  as  passing  on  through  its  changes  in  the 
phydcal  connections  of  cause  and  effect,  the  preceding  deter- 
mining  the  succeeding  and  the  whole  series  fixed  in  its  order 
with  no  alternative.  The  spiritual  world  also  passes  on  in  its 
e?entB  with  the  like  unbroken  order.  The  exercises  of  thought 
and  feeling  arise  from  the  conditions  given  in  nature,  and 
with  such  conditions  the  thought  and  the  feeling  could  be  no 
otherwise.  These  thoughts  and  sensations  introduce  the  mo- 
tives to  executive  action,  and  choices  and  volitions  result  ac- 
cordingly. The  choices  and  volitions  are  known  as  moral 
sets  because  they  belong  to  a  moral  agent,  but  their  connec- 
tions are  of  the  same  kind  and  equally  necessary  in  their  con- 
ditions as  the  connections  of  cause  and  effect  in  matter.  Ood 
determines  the  causes  and  supplies  the  motives,  and  thus  gov- 
erns material  and  moral  worlds  at  his  pleasure. 

In  the  fullest  meaning  and  closest  application  this  is  now 
the  prevalent  philosophy.  The  morality  and  theology  of  the 
persons  may  very  considerably  differ,  and  they  may  very  di- 
versely speculate  about  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  be- 
long to  fiercely  contending  different  schools  and  opposing 
creeds  in  religion,  but  when  driven  to  the  last  exposition  of 
th^r  freedom  or  their  faith,  they  all  have  this  one  and  the 
same  philosophy.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently  wide  dif- 
ference in  expression  between  the  control  of  an  innate  taste 
and  the  possession  of  power  to  the  opposite,  in  all  cases  it  is 
ultimately  assumed  that  the  moral  act  is  as  the  last  dictate  of 
tfie  judgment  in  reference  to  the  highest  happiness,  and  this 
will  disclose  the  prevalent  strength  of  motive  and  the  execu- 
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live  will  follow  in  its  gratification  withont  an  aUerum.  The 
will  always  is  as  the  last  jadgment  of  what  the  highest  happi- 
ness is. 

There  can  he  hnt  one  issue,  in  reference  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Deitjy  to  this  method  of  philosophizing,  whether  ap- 
plied to  matter  or  to  mind.  The  changes  in  material  nature 
may  he  followed  upwards  towards  their  source,  and  this  source 
may  he  assumed  to  have  heen  reached  in  some  highest  cause. 
But  such  so-called  highest  cause  will  have  nothing  but  priori^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other.  It  has  already  in  it  that 
which  must  come  from  it,  and  it  and  all  its  effects  stand  fully 
conditioned  in  the  constitution  or  nature  that  it  already  pos- 
sesses. This  assumed  First  Cause  has  now  all  the  substan* 
tiality  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  that  shall  come  from  it,  and 
is  the  all,  and  thus  the  only  Deity ;  and  yet  it  is  but  nature  in 
its  source,  and  has  no  more  there  any  personality  than  in  any 
of  its  future  products. 

If  this  natural  Pantheism,  which  is  but  Pancosmism,  is  sought 
to  be  evaded  by  assuming  for  this  First  Cause  a  sentient  agency, 
then  the  philosophy  must  proceed  after  this  method.  This  as- 
sumed First  Agent,  knowing  his  own  sentient  craving  and 
what  will  best  gratify  the  desire,  has  the  impulse  from  what 
he  finds  within  to  go  out  in  action  and  attain  the  objective 
means  of  highest  gratification.  As  the  animal  and  the  man 
in  their  common  sentient  constitution  seek  what  is  agreeable 
and  thus  act  as  they  please^  while  this  pleasing  is  conditioned 
in  the  sentient  constitution,  so  the  only  God  which  this  phi- 
losophy can  recognise  has  freedom  to  follow  the  craving  for 
gi*atification  which  he  finds  his  sentient  being  experiences. 
If  his  better  judgment  more  discriminatingly  and  correctly 
determines  that  which  shall  best  gratify  the  sentient  want  on 
the  whole,  this  makes  no  distinction  in  kind,  for  the  Animal, 
the  Man,  and  the  God,  go  out  after  that  which  the  last  dictate 
of  the  judgment  determines  to  promise  the  highest  happiness. 
This  is  the  highest  freedom  the  philosophy  knows ;  it  is  the 
highest  it  affirms  that  can  be  conceived,  to  do  as  the  being 
pleases.  And  yet  this  pleasing  is  conditioned  in  the  sentient 
oonsiitution.     The  Deity  finds  within  himself  such  cravings 
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or  gratification  ;  thej  are,  and  from  his  sentient  being  they 
an  be  no  otherwise,  and  he  mnst  follow  the  jadgment  that 
bcides  what  best  may  gratify,  or  be  miserable.  The  constita- 
ional  craving  with  the  experimental  judging  of  what  best 
lay  please  is  the  All,  and  is  the  Deity,  and  yet  is  only  sen- 
tut  nature  still  and  can  have  no  personality.  It  is  whdly 
knimalism,  but  as  it  is  the  highest  and  only  acting  power,  it 
I  Pantheism. 

The  prompting  of  their  reason  may  spontaneously  induce  the 
■nmption  of  a  personal  God,  and  they  may  have  in  their 
lith,  unconscious  from  whence  it  comes,  the  acknowledg- 
imt  of  quite  another  Deity  than  their  philosophy  admits, 
ad  such  assumed  personal  God  may  be  held  as  the  Author  of 
le  substances  and  causes  in  nature  and  the  sentient  consti- 
ition  in  humanity,  but  this  assumption  is  both  wholly  be- 
ood  and  entirely  against  the  philosophy.  If  the  substance 
»ve  its  beginning,  then  that  from  which  it  is  produced  is  the 
ibstantial ;  and  if  the  cause  have  its  producer,  then  is  it  only 
rent  and  the  producer  is  the  causal ;  and  if  the  sentient  in 
Bmanity  was  made,  then  the  sentient  in  the  Maker  is  the  de- 
rmining  constitutional  craving ;  and  all  runs  up  and  finds  its 
dgment  in  this  source  of  all  substances  and  causes  and  sen- 
eot  desires;  but  when  we  assume  to  have  reached  this  source, 
le  philosophy  allows  us  to  recognise  in  it  nothing,  at  the 
irthest,  but  an  impulse  that  has  produced  substances  and 
luses  and  sentient  desires  from  a  constitutional  want,  which 
mat  have  been  so  gratified  or  have  endured  its  inward  unal- 
rriated  misery.  The  faith  assumes,  from  the  working  of  the 
BMon,  a  personal  God ;  the  philosophy  denies  the  possibility 
f  rach  conception,  and  makes  its  highest  point  the  impulse 
f  the  sentient  craving  and  the  empirical  judging,  and  will 
Uow  no  shrine  more  sacred  than  Pantheism. 

The  Cbitioal  Philosophy  of  Germany  reverses  wholly  the 
Id  method.  The  objects  do  not  determine  their  forms  of  ap- 
earing  as  the  seal  determines  the  impressions  on  the  wax, 
<ui  the  regulative  forms  are  already  in  the  mind  as  in  the 
Bed  or  the  egg,  and  these  primitive  mental  forms  determine 
le'objecta.    The  matter  for  the  object  is  assumed  to  be  given 
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in  iHiiMifiWi,  bol  oar  Inman  ndsd  m  eamtiUiUtd  tar  knoviiig 
ddi  matter  cnlj  m  the  pccwliar  fims  of  its  om  ctderii^. 
Tldi  readily  aooa  cittfiMfed  itadf  to  the  doctrine^  diat  die  aen- 
aation  aa  die  matter  of  die  olject  was  aa  traljr  ordered  bj  the 
mind  aa  diefiirma  and  connectioBs  in  which  die  object  ap- 
peared. A  firing  moremenlr  with  an  inherent  logical  law, 
was  hdd  to  derelop  itself  into  all  the  olijecli  cf  nature  and 
hnmanitj.  At  lengdi  it  was  tan^t,  that  an  abaofade  dHmght- 
moTemcni  dereioped  itaelf  nncooBcionsly  into  nature^  and  re- 
flectiTdj  eooung  into  eonacioiBDeaB  as  mind  and  organizing 
itself  in  indiiidnal  thoo^it-prDceaws  in  hiimanitj,  nhimately 
attains  fnll  adlfcooadoosneas  in  knowing  itsdf  as  die  subject 
of  the  thinking  and  the  object  in  all  die  dMHi^iti^  and  herein 
is  perfect  Deitj. 

From  the  method  c€  foDowing  die  Ego,  or  thoagfat-moTc- 
menty  throng^  all  this  logical  proeeBy  die  phikaoph j  has  been 
known  as  Egoism,  Bgoistic  Tdealrgnj.  German  Transcendental- 
ism, ^c  It  nses  manj  Platonic  terms,  bat  its  method  h 
whoD J  ArJBtoteKan,  in  that  it  generalizes  Cicts  and  knows  no 
ultimate  princi|des  determining  the  fiMtSL  It  nses  the  logical 
fiicoltj  as  connecting  judgment  onlj,  and  not  the  insight  as 
comprdiending  reason.  It  onlj  diffen  in  that  it  goes  fnither 
for  its  fiidi^  and  asBumes  to  find  them  in  a  thooghtrprocesB 
anteoedendy  to  their  coming  out  in  consdoos  experience. 
Bat  these  transcendental  frets  are  whoD j  inexj^cabk  by  any 
rational  princqdes  that  guided  in  th^  making. 

The  only  possible  issne  of  this  philooophT  is  a  Panth^sm  of 
the  roost  sublimated  conception.  Oeation  is  a  logical  proceas 
of  thinking,  and  the  Cosmos  is  die  succesBTe  positing  of  logical 
resollSL  Tbe  thinking  morement  is  the  All^  md  in  its  derelop- 
ment  it  states  its  own  results  as  already  conditioned,  with  no 
purpose  directed  to  its  own  End,  and  thus  with  no  PeiacMiidity. 
An  Abscdote  Deity  may  here  be  assumed  as  aouroe  and  guide 
for  the  eTolving  thougfat-proc^Si  but  this  is  above  the  philo- 
sophy not  only,  it  is  direcdy  against  it  The  abecdute  itself  is 
taken  to  be  wholly  a  logical  moTement,  and  any  assumption 
of  an  originating  personality,  to  begin  and  guide  die  move- 
ment, must  be  remanded  back  to  the  logical  proeem  it  assumes 
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to  origiiiate  and  goYern.    The  philosophy  allows  no  other  de- 
votion than  to  an  idtalistie  or  transcendental  Pantheism. 

Once  more  onlj ;  without  at  all  mastering,  or  indeed  using 
any  of  the  profound  processes  of  the  transcendental  Logic, 
there  is  a  philosophy  pretty  widely  spread  and  of  much  pre- 
sent persistency,  which  simply  assumes  the  fact  of  develop- 
ment,  and  applies  the  naked  unsolved  fact  to  nature,  human- 
ity, and  history.  Matter  and  mind  are  in  parallel  harmonious 
development,  and  all  the  single  facts  in -each  are  but  the  sue- 
cesdve  outcoming  from  this  perpetual  ongoing.  The  whole 
must  receive  connection  and  form  from  the  secret  resistless 
power  which  is  evermore  silently  and  steadily  and  spontane- 
ously working  out  its  issues.  All  seeming  evil  in  any  part  is 
bat  unmixed  good  in  the  whole,  and  the  events,  each  in  its 
place,  have  no  alternative  of  being  or  circumstance.  This 
inner  power  which  so  mysteriously  develops  itself  in  the  par- 
ticular is  the  God  of  the  whole,  and  the  fact  developed  is  but 
an  expression  of  the  power  developing.  If  a  Deity  be  as- 
sumed as  opening  the  evolution  and  personally  determining 
the  process,  the  philosophy  must  exclude  the  Theism,  for  the 
developing  power  in  parallel  lines  is  the  All,  and  necessarily 
evolves  itself  in  its  one  order  of  working.  It  is  Pantheism  as 
a  development  of  the  One  in  the  many,  but  it  does  not  go  up 
in  its  philosophy  to  its  germ,  that  we  may  characterize  it  as 
being  a  realistio  or  an  idealistic  Pantheism. 

In  some  one  of  the  above  forms  of  pantheism  will  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  all  modem  methods  of  speculation  term- 
inate. Fully  carried  out,  few  will  be  found  to  escape  this 
issue.  The  logical  understanding  is  set  to  the  work  of  ex- 
pounding the  problems  prompted  by  the  reason,  and  this  func- 
tion can  work  only  amid  the  connections  of  nature,  and  can 
have  no  dealings  with  the  supernatural.  Many,  perhaps  most 
of  these  modern  speculators,  have  a  personal  God  in  their 
creed,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  but  their  philosophy  more  than  ignores,  it  positively 
excludes  a  personal  Deity.  The  Theism  cannot  be  in  the 
creed  but  at  the  expense  of  the  philosophy.  The  most  intel- 
ligent and  active  supporters  of  the  radical  scepticism  of  the 
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age  well  know  that  their  philosophy  is  identical  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  theologic  world,  and  thej  are  resting  their  per- 
sistent objections  to  all  the  claims  of  spiritual  piety  and 
worship,  npon  processes  of  speculation  completely  in  common 
with  those  processes  which  sustain  the  philosophy  of  the  mul- 
titude of  religious  Theists.  They  limit  human  knowledge  to 
sensation  or  to  the  logical  faculty  judging  according  to  sense, 
and  then  let  the  methods  of  speculation  be  what  they  may,  it 
must  issue  in  their  favor  and  against  all  Theism  which  adopts 
the  same  limitations  for  the  human  mind.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  manifest  that  Theism  must  attain  to  some 
higher  philosophy,  or  the  Pantheist  has  the  whole  field  of 
speculation  to  himself,  and  can  carry  all  matters  in  it  his  own 
way  and  for  his  own  conclusions.  The  spontaneous  working 
of  the  reason  and  the  teaching  of  revelation  may  suffice  for 
&ith  in  a  personal  God  while  it  is  left  wholly  unquestioned, 
but  when  the  man's  philosophy  is  radically  pantheistic  and  he 
is  driven  to  examine  his  faith  in  the  light  of  his  philosophy, 
one  or  the  other  mnst  necessarily  be  renounced. 

The  truly  pious  theist  will  doubtless  sacrifice  his  philosophy 
and  keep  his  theology,  but  how  halting  and  hesitating  must  he 
often  be  in  directing  his  onward  footsteps !  And  as  it  relates 
to  the  world  at  large,  can  a  stable  Theism  be  maintained  and 
propagated,  when  it  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  it  can  live 
only  by  choking  and  smothering  all  philosophical  thinking  ? 
The  sufficiently  significant  forewarning  is  already  given  in  the 
estimate  made  of  such  Theologians  as  habitually  decry  reason 
and  denounce  all  philosophical  discussion.  And  more  specially 
is  the  admonition  startling  to  every  pious  mind,  when  it  comes 
to  be  admitted  that  with  these  assumed  necessary  limitations 
of  human  thought,  the  very  terras  and  the  only  terms  in  which 
we  can  give  expression  to  our  Theism  will  involve  self-contra- 
diction and  absurdity.  If  the  experimental  Christian  be  re- 
tained in  spite  of  the  logical  contradiction,  little  ground  is 
there  for  hope  that  the  logical  Sceptic  will  be  won  over  to 
embrace  or  respect  the  faith  which  cannot  fairly  clear  itself 
from  such  encumbrances.  If  wiser  and  more  comprehensive 
theological  thinkers  come  not  to  the  rescue,  the  hold  of  re- 
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realed  religion  upon  independent  minds  will  snrely  grow 
weaker  and  weaker. 

There  is  thos  the  most  nrgent  need  of  a  philosophy  in  har- 
mony with  a  Theistic  Creed,  and  directly  conenrring  with  the 
teachings  of  revelation.  Theology  cannot  triumph  in  the 
adoption  of  a  philosophy  which  gainsays  it.  There  will  ne* 
cesearily  to  ns  be  mysteries  beyond  reason ;  even  mysteries 
Btill  remaining  while  the  Bible  may  have  brought  some  within 
reason  ;  but  never  will  a  truly  divine  revelation  enjoin  faith 
upon  any  man  in  that  which  is  against  reason.  Those  calm 
and  thoughtful  men,  therefore,  who  are  earnestly  and  prayer- 
fully laboring  for  a  philosophy  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
accord  with  and  stand  by  their  Christian  Faith,  while  they 
may  awaken  the  needless  fears  of  the  timid  and  encounter  the 
mistaken  reproaches  of  the  ignorant,  will  nevertheless  be  sure 
of  the  encouragement  of  all  enlightened  minds,  and  may 
pionsly  expect  the  approbation  of  Ood. 

And  now,  the  philosophy  which  the  Bible  recognises  is 
clearly  the  product  of  a  rational  insight,  and  not  a  mere 
logical  deduction  from  naked  experience.  All  formal  and 
technical  and  philosophical  terms  and  statements  are  ex- 
cluded, and  yet  everywhere  it  is  assumed  that  principles  are 
prior  to  facts  and  have  determined  the  facts  to  be,  and  to  be 
just  as  they  are.  The  facts  disclose  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness and  righteousness,  not  because  they  are  the  mere  pro- 
ducts of  Omnipotence,  but  because  the  power  which  made 
them  conformed  itself  in  the  making  to  the  rule  of  eternal 
principle.  The  old  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  knew  little  of 
modern  science,  but  they  did  clearly  see  that  the  order  and 
harmony  of  nature  was  the  result  of  power  regulated  by 
eternal  Law.  Hence  Job  says  of  the  God  of  the  Universe, 
<^He  maketh  peace  in  his  high  places".  And  David  says, 
^'Hion  hast  established  the  earth  and  it  abideth.  They  con- 
tinue this  day  according  to  thy  ordinances".  David  never 
apprehended  the  particular  mathematics  of  the  heavenly 
movements,  but  he  did  have  a  most  lively  apprehension  that 
the  hand  of  their  Creator  was  moved  in  the  beginning  by  im- 
mutable truth  when  he  said,  ^^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
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of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handj  work".  Solo- 
mon had  given  himself  to  a  broad  examination  of  nature,  and 
a  wide  observation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  though 
he  knew  little  of  the  modem  application  of  statics  and  dj. 
namics,  or  the  technics  of  modem  physiology,  yet  how  sub- 
limely did  he  rise  above  experience,  and  go  back  of  all  the 
epochs  in  creation  and  stand  alone  with  God  before  a  fact  yet 
was,  and  apprehend  the  etemal  principles  personified  in  the 
Wisdom  which  was  to  determine  all  facts  yet  to  come,  and  say, 
"  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before 
his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the 
beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When  he  prepared  the 
heavens  I  was  there ;  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of 
the  depth".  There  must  be  tmth  older  than  the  facts,  and 
guiding  the  hand  that  makes  the  facts,  or  we  can  recognise  no 
wisdom  from  the  facts.  We  may  admit  the  being  of  sub- 
stances and  causes,  and  that  they  give  efficient  connections  to 
sensible  qualities  and  events,  and  in  such  connections  we  may 
have  a  philosophy  which  gives  unity  and  consistency  to 
nature,  but  if  the  substances  are  barely  apprehended  as  stand- 
ing under  and  holding  the  qualities,  and  the  causes  as  merely 
standing  between  and  linking  the  events,  but  we  have  no  in- 
sight there  of  the  etemal  principles  determining  and  expound- 
ing these  connections,  it  will  be  but  a  very  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory philosophy.  There  will  be  a  notional  connecting  the 
phenomenal,  but  how  and  why  thus  and  not  otherwise  vrill 
all  be  left  in  darkness. 

But  when  we  attain  a  clear  conception  of  Force,  and  how 
equilibrating  activities  become  static,  we  in  this  apprehend  the 
intrinsic  being  of  Substance  itself,  and  the  etemal  law  for  its 
determination  of  the  qualities ;  and  when  in  the  conception  of 
Force  we  also  see  how  countervailing  activities  become  dy- 
namic, we  in  this  apprehend  the  intrinsic  being  of  Cause  and 
the  etemal  laws  for  all  motion  and  change.  Nature  is  thus 
made  luminous  in  its  substantial  being  and  efficient  working, 
and  every  cause  becomes  an  intelligible  Idea ;  a  living,  acting, 
real  being  in  the  Platonic  acceptation,  and  in  itself  clearly 
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revealing  how  it  must  determine  the  phenomenal  becoming. 
A  tme  Platonic  philoeophj  with  an  intelligible  cosmology  is 
giyeo,  and  in  fiill  haimony  with  the  Bible  representation ;  a 
nTealing  of  the  tme  "  Idea"  and  a  restriction  of  it  to  its 
Intimate  beings  and  thns  a  revived  Flatoniam  which  no 
fbtnre  Aristotle  may  controvert  or  discard. 

And  still  farther,  the  Theism  of  the  Bible  is  in  an  important 
and  most  sublime  sense  a  Pantheism.  In  the  Scriptnres  God 
18  made  to  be  ^<  All  in  all".  "  By  him  all  things  consist"  We 
"live  and  move  and  have  onr  being  in  God".  He  is  the  All 
in  such  a  sense  that  all  things  come  from  and  stand  in  him, 
sod  a  withdrawment  of  his  energy  in  anything  mnst  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  instant  annihilation.  Bat  the  distinction  between 
the  Bible  and  all  heretical  Pantheism  is  broadly  marked  in 
Una ;  the  Bible  starts  with  an  absolnte  will  in  liberty,  and 
thoa  with  a  proper  personality,  and  this  personal  God  ^^  in  the 
banning  creates  the  heavens  and  the  earth".  With  creative 
power  wholly  at  his  own  disposal,  and  exerting  and  gniding 
it  entirely  by  what  in  himself  he  sees  is  dae  to  himself,  he 
q>eak8  the  word  and  the  worlds  stand  forth.  They  come  from 
Uun  in  each  a  meaning  that  his  constant  act  sustains  them  and 
when  that  activity  is  withdrawn  they  are  no  more.  ^^  These 
wait  all  upon  thee, — ^Thon  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die 
and  retam  to  their  dost  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they 
ire  created  and  thou  renewest  the  &ce  of  the  earth."  AU 
lieretical  Pantheism  starts  with  an  impersonality,  a  germ  ot 
physical  or  logical  energy,  which  is  the  same  in  its  being  at 
the  beginning  as  at  its  close  and  merely  changes  its  modes  of 
manifeatation.  All  its  changes  ran  their  coarse  from  no  ethi- 
cal rale,  bat  completely  in  an  already  conditioned  necessity 
which  admits  no  alternative.  The  last  is  always  and  every* 
where  natare ;  the  first  is  wholly  sapematnral,  above  time  and 
inrespective  of  space,  and  both  natare  and  natnre's  space  and 
time  are  the  products  of  his  originating  activity.  "  Thoa  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and  power,  for 
thoa  hast  created  all  things  and  for  thy  pleasare  they  are,  and 
were  created." 

The  taming  point  for  a  philosophy  of  Pantheism  or  of  a 
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Bible  Theism  is  in  the  clear  conception  of  a  "Will  in  Liberty, 
in  the  recognition  of  which  only  can  any  proper  personality 
be  apprehended.  iN'atnre  has  no  Liberty,  but  in  its  first  cause 
and  last  effect  the  whole  is  throughout  a  conditioned  neces- 
sity. This  is  as  truly  so  in  sentient  life  as  in  material  forces. 
The  constitutional  craving  determines  the  happiness  and  the 
act  to  gain  it,  in  the  animal,  as  necessarily  in  the  conditions 
as  does  the  force  of  gravity  in  its  conditions  determine  the  mo- 
tion of  matter.  Nor  is  mere  spontaneity,  as  with  Coleridge, 
sufficient  for  the  conception  of  a  personal  will,  for  even  the 
thought-movement  of  the  German  Idealist  is  a  pure  sponta- 
neity, and  assumed  to  be  carried  up  to  absolute  spontaneity, 
but  its  going  forth  of  its  own  accord  in  logical  development  is 
quite  another  matter  than  a  going  forth  for  its  own  excel- 
lency's sake  in  an  ethical  purpose.  No  spontaneous  thinking 
is  a  free  willing,  and  no  free  thought  is  a  moral  purpose.  The 
spontaneity  of  will  in  Liberty  is  no  blind  act,  but  has  the  in- 
sight of  a  rational  spirit  knowing  what  is  due  to  itself  to  direct 
it.  The  spirit  is  neither  senseless  matter,  nor  sentient  animal, 
nor  logical  thinking,  but  other  and  more  excellent  than  them 
all.  This  spirit  in  knowing  itself  knows  that  all  the  former 
should  be  held  in  subserviency  to  its  own  end,  and  that  it  will 
debase  itself  to  put  itself  subservient  to  them.  It  must  be  its 
own  end  and  not  means  to  any  foreign  end.  In  this  knowing 
what  is  due  to  itself  in  its  own  right,  the  spirit  is  a  law  to  itself 
and  finds  in  itself  a  rule  for  directing  its  entire  executive  ac- 
tion. It  may  in  this  keep  itself  free  from  all  foreign  coercion 
whatsoever.  It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  a  rational  spirit 
that  it  may  and  should  direct  all  its  agency  to  the  end  of  its 
own  worthiness  or  proper  dignity.  Nature  has  its  control  im- 
posed upon  itself  from  without,  spirit  is  supernatural  and  has 
its  control  from  within,  and  in  its  consciousness  of  its  own  be- 
hests can  exclude  or  deny  all  the  solicitations  or  threatenings 
of  nature.  Not  mere  consciousness,  but  this  consciousness  of 
self-claim,  and  thus  the  power  of  self-control,  gives  a  proper 
will  and  constitutes  personality. 

This  prerogative  of  will  in  Liberty  admits  of  an  accurate 
discrimination  through  various  peculiarities  in  a  short  compass. 
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and  this  is  so  important  to  onr  ultimate  design  that  it  may 
hardly  with  justice  be  omitted. 

The  executiye  function  for  attaining  any  end  of  an  agent 
and  thereby  doing  his  pleasure  we  will  here  include  under  the 
term  Will  in  its  most  comprehensive  acceptation  {ArhitHum). 
Hie  end  which  the  executive  action  is  to  gain  in  sentient 
nature  is  happiness.  There  may  be  prudential  considerations 
eoming  within  the  judgment  from  experience,  that  shall  de- 
termine between  immediate  passionate  gratification  and  the 
greater  happiness  upon  the  whole,  yet  in  each  case  the  end  is 
the  same,  and  the  last  dictate  of  the  judgment  wherein  is  the 
greater  happiness  carries  the  will  without  an  alternative. 
This  is  very  generally  put  as  the  only  conception  of  will,  and 
the  highest  freedom  that  can  be  known  is  assumed  to  be  the 
doing  as  one  pleases.  But  this  pleasing  is  in  the  sentient 
constitution  itself,  and  thus  as  wholly  within  nature  and  as 
little  in  liberty  as  the  movement  of  the  tides  or  the  changing 
of  the  seasons.  It  is  merely  the  executing  of  sentient  craving 
desire  and  is  only  animal  will  {brutum  arbitHum).  But  the 
consciousness  of  the  rational  spirit,  revealing  what  is  due  to 
itself  in  the  right  of  its  intrinsic  excellency  of  being  and  the 
claims  of  its  highest  worthiness,  seta  at  once  an  ethical  rule 
over  against  the  sentient  gratification  and  gives  the  agent 
freedom  from  the  domination  of  appetite.  In  this  only  have 
we  a  free  executive  that  can  at  all  be  known  as  a  responsible 
will  {liberum  arbitrium). 

The  animal  will  is  solely  in  execution  of  the  sentient  plea- 
sing, but  can  possibly  have  no  ethical  end  for  its  execution. 
We  here  leave  this  as  of  no  further  use  than  that  we  should 
clearly  discriminate  it,  and  take  into  consideration  only 
the  proper  ethicul  will  as  having  alone  any  liberty  and  true 
responsibility.  The  rational  spirit  with  its  end  in  worthiness 
and  not  in  happiness,  and  by  which  there  is  self-law  and  there- 
fore liberty,  may  be  incarnate  and  the  ethical  and  sentient 
ends  stand  together  in  one 'being,  in  which  compound  ends  of 
agency  we  have  the  human  will  {lib.  arbitrium  humanurri). 
The  rational  spirit  may  also  be  apprehended  as  standing  out 
in  purely  incorporeal  being  and  separate  from  all  that  is  sen- 
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tient,  and  here  we  have  the  purely  spiritaal  will  {lib.  arbir 
trium  angdioum). 

The  human  will  should  hold  all  sentient  appetite  subordi- 
nate to  worthiness  of  moral  character,  and  it  may  be  so  con- 
ceived as  holding  happiness  strictly  and  constantly  in  sub- 
jection to  the  end  of  worthiness ;  and  so  also  the  purely  spirit- 
ual will  may  be  supposed  to  restrain  from  all  inordinate  spirit* 
ual  promptings ;  and  here,  in  both  man  and  angel,  we  have 
the  controlling  good  will  {lib.  a/tbUrium  regnans).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  will  may  fall  in  with  the  sentient 
desire,  and  discarding  its  own  end,  may  set  itself  to  work  for 
the  ends  of  the  sentient,  although  in  thus  subjecting  itself  to 
the  animal  it  does  by  no  means  lose  itself  in  and  become  the 
animal ;  and  the  angel  also  may  admit  discontent  within  the 
spirit  and  seek  to  usurp  some  higher  station  and  execute  the 
impulses  of  spiritual  pride  and  envy  and  hatred ;  and  in  each 
case  we  have  the  evfl  will  which  has  sold  itself  in  bondage 
{lib.  arbitrium  serviens). 

Both  the  man  and  angel  may  have  their  period  of  proba- 
tion in  which  it  is  designed  that  the  good  will  shall  be  exer- 
cised, tried,  and  strengthened,  and  yet,  however  steadily  and 
firmly  it  may  endure  and«  hold  itself  in  sovereignty,  it  is  per- 
petually in  an  enemy's  country  and  must  maintain  a  constant 
watch  and  warfare  {lib.  arbUrtum  miUtans).  But  when  the 
probation  has  been  passed  and  the  man  and  the  angel  enter  their 
state  of  reward  and  confirmation,  justified  on  the  ground  of  a 
gracious  substitution  or  of  personal  merit,  the  good  will  is 
henceforth  in  the  position  of  a  crowned  conqueror  {lib.  arbi- 
trium  triumphans).  In  himself,  the  crowned  victor  is  still 
open  to  temptation  and  liable  to  lapse  into  bondage,  yet  has 
he  passed  into  such  a  region  of  divine  influences  that  a  way  of 
escape  is  ever  made,  and  the  triumphant  spirit  holds  on  his 
eternal  course  with  a  perpetually  justifying  conscience  {lib. 
arbitrium  approbans). 

We  lastly,  conceive  this  rationftl  spirit  as  standing  above 
all,  supreme  and  independent  There  is  to  it  in  possession  all 
archetypal  principles,  and  in  the  end  of  its  majesty  and  dig- 
I|^y  all  ethical  rulesi*  and  there  is  in  this  a  personal  will 
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wholly  absolved  from  all  outer  conditions  and  all  foreign  de- 
terminations (Zt5.  arhitritmi  absohUum).  The  perfection  of 
being  and  station  possessed  by  the  Absolute  Spirit  plaftes  him 
beyond  all  possible  proposing  of  any  end  that  can  collide  with 
that  of  his  own  worthiness  and  glory.  ^'God  cannot  be  tempt- 
ed of  evil."  Nothing  can  come  in  conflict  with  the  end  of 
his  glory ;  ^'  he  cannot  deny  himseir'.  There  is  not  merely  a 
justifying  conscience  as  with  the  finite  good  will  that  holds  a 
vanquished  foe  continually  under,  but  the  serenity  and  tran- 
quillity which  never  knew  an  inward  conflict.  The  blessed- 
ness of  undisturbed  holiness  {Ki.  arbitriufn  camplacens). 

And  here,  in  this  thoroughly  completed  conception  of  a 
Will  in  Liberty  carried  up  to  Absolute  Personality,  we  have 
a  truly  rational  Psychology  in  which  is  the  only  door  of 
escape  from  Pantheism  and  a  philosophical  entrance  upon  a 
pure  Theism.  Here  is  a  true,  holy,  personal  Deity  in  full 
conformity  with  the  revealed  God  of  the  Bible.  He  can 
originate  being  from  himself  and  intelligibly  be  Creator  of 
universal  nature,  and  not,  as  in  all  heretical  Pantheism,  a 
cause  caused,  necessarily  evolving  itself  as  already  nature.  He 
exectites,  not  at  all  from  sentient  impulses  toward  happiness, 
but  solely  from  the  reason-claim  of  his  own  dignity,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  for  his  own  glory. 

In  his  own  agency  he  can  set  activities  over  against  and 
balancing  each  other,  and  herein  create  real  static  being 
which  is  a  substantial  world.  He  can  combine  the  static 
forces  with  such  excess  of  energy  in  given  directions  as  shall 
induce  motion  and  give  inherent  dynamic  efficiency.  The 
stable  world  is  thus  also  a  changing  world  of  causes  and 
events  passing  on  orderly  and  intelligibly  under  his  provi- 
dential government  and  guided  to  the  consummation  of  his 
purposes.  The  unseen  spiritual  activities  constitute  the  sub- 
stantial forces,  and  these  determine  the  organic  impressions 
which  induce  all  the  sensible  appearances.  ^'The  worlds 
were  formed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  ilie  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.'^ 
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Art.  n.— EELIQIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  COLLEGES. 

B7  Dahdsl  R  Goodwik,  D.D.,  Provost  of  the  IlDiTenity  of  PennsjlTama. 

I.  Rcdsonafor  Bdigwus  Instruction  in  Colleges. 

1.  It  belongs  to  the  original  idea  of  the  College^  as  a  matter 
of  fa^ct.  The  European  Universities,  the  English,  and  the 
American  Colleges  were  founded  more  especially  for  religions 
parposes.  In  Europe  this  idea  has  been  very  much  lost ;  in 
England  and  America,  to  a  good  degree,  retained.  The  differ- 
ence in  character  and  aim  between  a  German  University  and 
an  English  or  American  College  is  now  so  great  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  for  an  analogy  between  them.  And  the 
different  results  of  the  two  systems  upon  the  prevailing  style 
of  thought  and  speculation,  upon  national  character  and  de- 
velopment,  upon  morals  and  religion,  are  scarcely  less  marked 
and  diverse. 

2.  It  belongs  to  the  prcfper  idea  of  the  College,  in  theory. 
Colleges  are  intended,  not  to  teach  young  men  some  one  defi- 
nite art,  or  trade,  or  science,  or  several  such,  but  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  in  a  generous  cul- 
ture of  the  whole  mind  and  character. 

3.  Moral  and  Beligions  training  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
work — quite  as  essential  as  classical,  or  mathematical,  or  8ci« 
entific  training ;  and  the  Beligious  is  not  less  essential  than 
the  Moral,  for,  among  other  reasons,  no  moral  training  can  be 
complete  in  itself,  or  have  any  safe  or  solid  basis,  without 
religion. 

4.  The  experiment  of  banishing  religion  from  College  was. 
tried,  under  Jefferson's  influence,  in  the  University  of  Yir- 
ginia,  and  failed.    The  proscribed  Chapel  it  was  found  abso- 

neaemuj  tojtmtore. 
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5.  Keligious  Instrnction  is  necessary  in  our  Colleges.  With- 
ont  it  they  would  be  very  unsafe  places  for  the  four  years' 
residence  of  large  classes  of  young  men.  The  College  has 
peculiar  cUmgers^  arising  among  other  causes,  from  the  assem- 
blage of  a  large  number  of  young  men  freed  from  the  whole- 
some restraints  and  sweet  influences  of  home.  It  should, 
therefore,  furnish  in  its  bosom,  it  rnvrst  furnish,  peculiar  sc^e- 
guards  /  and  these  are  best  found  in  religious  influence  and 
instruction.  Of  course  we  here  have  in  view  the  New  Eng- 
land idea  of  a  College,  i.  e.,  an  institution  which  takes  the 
whjole  charge  of  its  pupils  for  the  time  being,  and  stands  to- 
ward them  in  hco  parentis, 

6.  Keligious  Instruction  in  Colleges  is  highly  useful.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  pupils  with  reference  to 
their  highest  interests  and  future  happiness  are  incalculable, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  estimate  them  or  dwell  upon 
them.  There  are  also  present  advantages  to  the  pupils  deriv- 
able from  religious  instruction  as  furnishing  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  motives  to  all  that  is  good,  and  the  strongest 
restraints  from  evil,  and  to  the  Faculty^  not  only  as  men  but  as 
teachers  and  moral  governors. 

7.  Keligious  Instruction  in  Colleges  is  the  dictate  of  general 
policy.  If  religious  training  were  banished  from  our  Colleges, 
Christian  men  must  lose  much  of  their  interest  in  them,  and 
they  would  cast  about  for  some  new  institutions  —  call  them 
what  you  may — where  religious  and  intellectual  culture  might 
be  combined.  Colleges  without  religious  instruction  might 
not  be  useless, — ^might  not  be  productive  of  positive  mischief, 
^but  they  would  certainly  fail  to  accomplish  the  full  measure 
of  good,  and  especially  that  particular  kind  of  good,  with 
which  a  Christian  could  not,  without  absolute  necessity,  con- 
sent to  dispense.  But  our  Colleges  have  been  and  still  are,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  special  control  of  certain  religious 
denominations,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  appeal  for  their 
support  to  the  religious  community.  There  cannot,  therefore, 
be  any  necessity  for  their  dispensing  with  religious  instruction. 
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n.  TJie  nature  and  extent  of  the  Rdigioue  iMtrudion  to  he 
given. 

1.  This  is  not  easily  defined  with  precision,  and  I  shall  not 
undertake  any  complete  or  detailed  statement  In  general, 
however,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  impression  upon 
the  students'  minds,  that  religion  is  the  genius,  the  pervading 
and  controlling  influence,  of  the  place. 

2.  It  should  be  free  from  cant,  but  distinctively,  thoroughly, 
and  boldly  Christian.  We  should  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid, 
as  Christian  Instructors,  in  Christian  Colleges,  to  speak  of 
Christ  and  his  Gospel,  his  authority,  his  precepts,  his  example, 
his  Spirit,  his  Cross,  and  his  Salvation. 

3.  It  should  be  connected  with  a  recognition  of  Christian 
Institutions.  The  Lord's  day  and  other  religious  ordinances 
should  be  treated  with  due  observance.  The  College  routine 
should  involve  a  recognition  of  the  supreme  and  constant 
claims  of  religion  in  daily  hours  of  common  prayer. 

4.  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  be  rational  or  liberal,  because 
those  terms  have  been  abused  both  by  claimants  and  oppo- 
nents ;  but  it  should  be  intelligent.  It  should  set  forth  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  morals.  It  should  be 
particularly  characterized  by  a  thorough  dealing  with  princi- 
ples. 

6.  It  should  contain  a  patient  and  philosophical  apology  and 
defence  of  the  Christian  System,  its  Evidences,  the  grounds  of 
Faith,  its  harmony  with  reason  and  science,  with  nature  and 
experience. 

6.  It  should  be  plain  and  direct^  practical  and  personal^ 
applied  to  the  daily  habits  and  character,  and  to  the  peculiar 
duties  and  temptations  of  a  College  life.  Students  need  to 
learn  that  the  College  does  not  release  them  fit>m  the  claims 
of  humanity,  morality,  and  religion.  It  annuls  no  old  duties, 
but  adds  new  ones.  The  responsibilities  of  students  are  only 
greater — ^not  less — ^than  those  of  other  men. 

7.  Above  all,  it  should  be  supported  and  confirmed  by  the 
force  of  Christian  example.  There  should  be  preserved  among 
the  Teachers  in  a  College  a  prevailing  tone  of  Christian  ear- 
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nestnesB,  deyont  feeling  and  practical  piety.  Example  is  the 
most  potent  instractor.  The  general  spirit  makes  a  far  deeper 
ifflpreasion  than  the  particular  lesson. 

HL  Obstacles  and  Objections. 

The  analogy  of  classical  training  may  be  appealed  to  as  a 
means  of  obviatiDg  many  of  the  objections  that  are  made  to 
Beligions  instruction  in  Oolleges  —  as  when  it  is  decried  as 
unpopular^  as  antiquated^  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  etc.,  etc  The  simple  answer  in  both  cases  is,  that 
CdUeges  should  be  CoUeges.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  answer 
some  objections  more  in  detail. 

1.  "  Irreligious  Teachers.  —  Our  Oolleges  are  not  {and  ought 
not  to  be)  so  consUtiUed  that  Ohristian  piety  is  a  necessary 
juaJ\fioaUon/or  their  Professors;  and  therefore  it  is  inconsist- 
ent to  require  ihem  to  give  rdigioics  instruction.^  None  of  the 
Teachers  in  a  Christian  College  should  be  atheists  or  infidels — 
none  such  should  be  employed.  Some  of  the  Teachers,  at 
least,  should  be  religious  men,  and  charged  with  the  special 
office  of  religious  instruction.  For  the  rest,  a  wise  discretion 
may  be  used  in  securing  the  highest  talent  and  the  best  men 
in  the  seyeral  departments  of  instruction. 

2.  "^n  irreligious  Age. — Religious  instruction  m  CoUeges 
may  Ka/oe  been  very  well  in  earlier  and  more  religious  times ^ 
hut  in  am,  irreligious  age  like  this^  as  it  is  u/ncaUed  for  by  the 
public  mind,  it  is  out  of  place,  and  rrmst  be  compa/raivoeVy 
useless.^  Perhaps  the  present  age  is  no  more  irreligious  than 
former  ages.  It  probably  is  not  so  irreligious  as  the  age  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  American  Bevolution,  when  Presi- 
dent Dwight  gave  religious  instruction  in  Yale  College.  But 
if  the  present  age  is  distinguished  as  peculiarly  irreligious. 
Colleges  should  resist  and  check  the  downward  current  instead 
of  falling  in  with  it.  This  is  their  proper  office  and  their  im- 
perative duty.  It  is  the  true  policy,  too,  as  well  as  the  bonnden 
duty,  of  Colleges,  not  to  throw  away  the  eegis  of  religion. 
The  highest  science  and  the  greatest  learning  are  certainly 

compatible  with  religion — nay  more,  are  elevatedi  and  pro- 
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moted  and  vitalized  by  its  influence  upon  the  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

3.  "SectaricmismJ^  We  need  only  pronounce  the  word ;  the 
objection  will  develop  itself.  But  there  certainly  is  no  needy 
in  order  to  have  religious  instruction  in  Collegei  of  Sectarian 
teaching  in  any  offensive  sense  of  the  word.  And  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  better  that  each  sect  should  have  its  College,  - 
than  that  Colleges  should  have  no  religion.  I  certainly  regard 
the  religious  tenets  of  some  Christian  denominations  as  very 
erroneous  and  defective.  But  after  all,  the  general  positive  •*- 
teaching  of  any  denomination,  when  the  teachers  are  men  of  ^ 
liberal  culture,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  good,  true,  and  whole-  ; 
some.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is,  in  our  Colleges,  on  tbe 
whole,  any  undue  disposition,  under  cover  of  religious  instme- 
tion,  to  make  proselytes.  This  is  done  in  a  more  private  and 
insinuating  way,  if  at  all.  Policy^  if  not  prinoipU^  is  here  a 
sufficient  safeguard.  In  fact,  the  objection  of  Sectarianism  b 
rather  plausible  than  pertinent  There  is  fiur  more  danger  of 
too  little  religion  in  Colleges,  than  of  too  much  Sectarianisin. 
Parents  may  prefer  the  college  of  their  own  denominatioii ; 
and  so,  if  they  are  earnest  and  true  Christian  men,  they  should; 
but,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  prefer  the  College  of  any 
Christian  denomination  to  a  College  without  any  religioru 

4.  ^^Peculiar  character  and  mental  habite  of  atudentSj — ren- 
dering them  eepeciaUy  insusceptible  to  religious  impressions.^ 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  argument  instead  of  an  objection. 
For  in  this  case,  college  students  require  that  special  care 
and  pains  should  be  devoted  to  their  religious  training.  If  to 
be  neglected  is  dangerous  to  others,  it  must  be  doubly  danger* 
ous,  it  must  be  absolutely  ruinous,  to  them.  Besides,  it  is  of 
the  last  consequence  that  they  who  are  to  have  so  great  an  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  opinions  and  character  of  their  own  and 
of  the  next  generation  should  not  be  left  to  sink  into  the  golf 
of  indifference,  irreligion,  scepticism,  and  infidelity.  The  ob- 
jection only  reveals  the  peculiar  and  vast  importance  of  special 
religious  instruction  in  Colleges. 

5.  "/Swie  of  the  Funds  of  our  CoUeges  were  not  designed  for 
this  purposed 
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This  28  yery  troe.  Bat  none  of  the  fands  of  our  Colleges 
were  designed  by  their  donors  to  prohibit  or  exclude  from 
tbeee  institutions  this  department  of  instruction.  I  trust  that 
Ihd  offer  of  funds,  howeyer  large,  on  such  conditions,  would 
be  indignantly  refused  by  any  College  in  the  land ;  certainly 
it  would  be  so  refused  by  any  College  in  New  En^and.  The 
cfier  of  such  funds  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  such  a  foundation  ought  to  be  ymded  in  law.  Even  in 
Ginrd  College, — and  I  do  not  forget  the  peculiar  sense  in 
which  it  is  called  a  College^ — it  has  been  found  adyisable  and 
naceaary,  on  all  practical  grounds,  to  introduce  a  thorough 
jjstem  of  religious  instruction, — only  without  the  interyention 
of  dorgymen,  but  none  the  less  sectarian,  none  the  more  ef- 
&ctiye  for  aU  that  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  honestly  consistent 
with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  some  particular  profes- 
lorahipe  tiiat  those  who  are  to  occupy  such  chairs  should  be 
required  to  be  men  of  Christian  piety  or  of  a  strictly  religious 
eharacter.  But  that  is  a  yery  different  thing  fix>m  excluding 
religion  and  religious  instruction  wholly  from  eyery  depart- 
ment in  such  Colleges.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  there  is  any  College  —  at  least  in  Kew 
England — where  it  would  not  be  a  gross  peryersion  of  some, 
and  perhaps,  of  a  greater  part,  of  the  fhnds,  to  exclude  reli- 
gions instructiim  entirely.  But  reason  and  honesty  both  re- 
quire that,  if  any  religious  instruction  is  giyen  or  attempted, 
it  should  not  be  a  mere  pretence,  or  a  mockery ;  and  that  it 
must  be^  unless  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  render  it  thorough 
and  effectiye.  No  religious  instruction  at  aU  is  better  than  a 
mere  heartless  formality  or  a  hypocritical  make-belieye,  or  a 
mere  slurring  it  oyer  to  saye  appearances. 

mid  purely  eGckaicutioal  ageneiee^  whUe  the  CoUege  crgamzor 
Hotk  should  take  care  of  the  Zikrarjfy  ScteniifiOy  md  {perAape) 
the  Morale  traiUwng  qf  the  Students.^ 

If  other  and  independent  agencies  will  do  this  work  for 
Colleges,  and  so  far  as  they  can  and  will  do  it, — wdL  But 
unless  they  do  it,  and  so  far  as  they  fail  to  do  it,  it  still  remains 
the  bounden  duty  of  each  College  to  do  it  for  itself.    If  Col- 
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lege  students  can  conveniently  attend  public  worship  in  the 
parish  churches  on  Sunday,  it  is  well ;  indeed,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  heUery  in  many  important  respects,  than  that  thej 
should  attend  such  worship  by  themselves  in  a  College 
Chapel ;  —  though  the  Chapel  and  the  Church  may,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  be  advantageously  combined.  But  after  all, 
College  students  need  a  great  deal  of  peculiar  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  and  a  great  deal  of  constant  religious  train- 
ing and  influence  which  the  parish  churches  will  not  aflPord 
They  are  committed  to  the  parental  care  of  the  College^  and 
the  Christian  College  is  bound,  in  loco  parentis^  to  provide  and 
secure  for  them  all  that  religious  instruction  and  influence, 
training,  care,  and  discipline,  which  a  Christian  parent  is 
bound  to  seek  and  secure  for  his  children.  • 

7.  ''ReUgious  Worship  cmd  Instruction  may  he  very  wdl 
in  Colleges^  as  voluntary  exercises  ;  htU  they  should  be  /breed 
vpon  nobody  ;  attendance  upon  religious  worship  or  instruo- 
tion  should  not  be  compulsory^  but  should  be  free  to  those  who 
choose  it  J  or  J  per  haps  y  required  of  those — but  only  of  those-- 
whose  paremis  or  gua/rdmns  may  desire  itP 

This  objection  proposes,  in  its  anmvus^  entirely  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  College  students  are,  for  the  most  part,  mi/nors^  are 
all  in  a  state  of  pupilage^  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  left  to 
themselves  to  judge  what  they  will  attend  to  and  what  they 
will  not  attend  to,  but  are  '^  under  tutors  and  governors",  are 
to  learn  obedience,  learn  to  submit  to  restraint,  guidance,  in- 
struction, and  not  to  be  followed  with  mere  persuasions  and 
entreaties.  And  thus  this  objection  loses  unwittingly  more 
than  half  its  logical  force  when,  at  last,  it  admits  that  parents 
and  guardians  may  prescribe  what  their  sons  and  wards  may 
be  required  in  College  to  attend.  K  th^ey  may  so  prescribe, 
then  the  College  may  prescribe  what  aU  its  students  shall  be 
required  to  attend.  And  if  it  is  suggested  that,  at  least,  those 
students  whom  their  parents  or  guardians  may  desire  to  be 
excused  altogether  from  attending  religious  exercises  and  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction,  should  be  accordingly  excused,  I 
answer  that,  even  if  this  suggestion  were  admitted,  the  cases 
-  which  would  call  for  its  application  would — ^I  think  and  trust 
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—be  yery  few  and  rare.  But  it  inyolves  a  fake  principlej  and 
19  not  to  be  admitted.  For  the  Christian  College  does  not  un- 
dertake to  represent  each  individual  parent  with  all  his  pecu- 
Vmt  opinions  and  tastes  and  whims  and  prejudices,  in  regard 
cJtfaer  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  or  to  the  style  of 
instroctioD,  or  to  the  methods  of  discipline,  or  to  the  rules  of 
morality,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  or  religion,  that  are 
to  be.taught  The  phrase,  m  loco  jparentisj  does  not  mean,  in 
place  of  the  parent,  of  each  pa/rent^  but,  in  place  of  a  parent 

The  College  stands,  to  every  one  of  its  students  alike,  in  the 
place  and  relation  of  a  wise  and  judicious  Christian  parent 
It  may  not  reject  even  Infidel,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan  pu- 
pils^ but  it  must  receive  them  only  on  condition  that  they  will 
sabmit,  with  the  rest,  to  a  Christian  education.  In  justice  to 
iteelf  and  to  its  Christian  pupils,  it  cannot  do  otherwise.  And 
if  ihey  do  not  choose  to  receive  a  Christian  education,  they 
must  go  elsewhere.  Such  persons,  or  their  iriends  and  co- 
rdigionists,  have,  with  us,  the  same  liberty  which  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians  also  has,  to  establish  appropriate 
schools  or  colleges  of  their  own. 

8.  ^^  It  is  inconeietent  to  denumd  rel/igioua  mstruction  in 
Colleges  wnd  to  dispense  with  it  in  the  CoTnmon  Schocls.^^ 

Perhaps  it  is.  And  certainly  religious  instruction  is  very 
desirable  in  the  Common  Schools.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
it  could  be  secured.  But,  after  all,  their  case  and  that  of  Col- 
leges are  different  The  Common  Schools  are  State  Institu- 
tUMiB,  supported  from  the  common  taxes  and  the  common 
treasoiy ;  and  in  them  all  classes  and  denominations  of  the 
community  have  an  equal  right  and  claim.  Colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,  have,  indeed,  certain  rights  and  immunities  se- 
enred  to  them  by  the  State  —  and  so  have  churches  —  and 
sometimes  receive  a  certain  degree  of  patronage  or  aid  from 
die  State,  as  a  free  gift ;  but  they  are  essentially  deemosyna/ry 
fmrndcUions^  private  institutions,  are  under  the  charge  of  pri- 
vate corporations  (with  more  or  less  of  oversight,  it  may  be, 
from  the  State),  and  are  controlled,  in  almost  every  instance, 
by  some  one  or  more  bodies  or  denominations  of  men,  profess- 
ing— in  connection  with  the  special  peculiarities  of  each — 
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the  etrnmyon  Chrisiian  faith.  The  State  allowg,  or  should 
allow,  erery  sect  or  denomination  of  religionists  to  haye  and 
endow  its  own  College;  if  it  will ;  and  endeavms,  <Mr  should 
endeavor,  to  treat  them  all  with  impartiality.  None,  there- 
fore, has  any  right  to  complain  that  he  is  compelled  either  to 
forego  a  collegiate  education,  or  to  receive  it  together  with  s 
sort  of  religions  instruction  which  he  repudiates.  If  there  are 
any  Colleges  which  are  as  properly  State  InstUtUions  aa  the 
Common  Schools  are,  there  is  then,  doubtless,  much  the  same 
objection  to  special  religious  instruction  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Still  there  is,  even  then,  one  further  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  The  Common  Schools  are,  and  must  be^  so  a^ 
ranged  that  the  children  attend  them  day  by  day  fix>m  their 
homes,  and  while  under  the  domestic  charge  of  tiieir  parents 
and  fiiends ;  so  that  the  Common  Schoob  are  not  under  the 
same  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  thorough  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  of  their  pupils  as  the  College  is  under ;  which, 
as  we  have  said,  assumes,  in  loco  parerUisj  the  entire  charge, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  guidance  and  training  of  its  pupils, 
of  the  formation  and  development  of  their  whole  character. 

9.  ^^  Informal,  individualj  ffeneral,  spontaneous^,  religious 
influence  in  Colleges  is  to  he  preferred  as  more  effedine  ih4m 
an  established^  organized,  official^  and  form/d  routine  a9id 
methodJ^ 

This  may  be  feme.  But  why  especially  said  of  Colleges  f 
This  secret,  quiet,  invisible,  yet  all-pervading  spontaneous^ 
personal  influence  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Colleges; 
and  without  it  no  machinery,  no  organizations,  no  perfunctory 
instruction,  no  formal  routine  will  produce  any  considerable 
good  effect  It  must  give  life  and  soul  to  the  whole  body  of 
means.  But  the  same  is  true  everywhere  else  as  well  as  in 
College.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  yet  been  generally  thought 
advisable  to  abolish  the  Christian  Church  and  all  its  insti- 
tutions, all  regular  external  and  formal  religious  instruction 
and  worship^  Indeed,  it  is  equally  true  that,  without  these, 
those  invisible  influences  would  not  produce  half  their  effect, 
and — ^what  is  more — in  the  course  of  time,  would  inevitably 
and  utterly  die  out  of  the  world.    The  soul  without  the  body 
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is  no  more  fit  to  perform  its  fanctions,  in  the  present  state, 

thm  the  body  withoat  the  soul. 

10.  ^^ButJinaU^y  as  matters  are,  this  rantine  qf  formal  re- 
U§ia%t8  service  and  insknsctum  in  Colleges  is  jaraduetioe  qf  very 
little  juneUcal  good  efeot^^ 

If  this  were  simply  denied,  it  would  not  l>e  eaqr  for  tiie 
olgeetor  to  prove  his  point  Bat  I  am  ready,  with  regret  in- 
deed, yet  freely  and  folly,  to  admit,  that  religions  instruction 
in  Colleges^  like  many  other  parts  of  the  College  curriculum, 
18  felt  by  too  many  of  the  students  to  be  irksome,  stupid,  a 
lore  /  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  leas  effective  than  were 
to  be  desired — ^I  may  even  add — almost  discouragingly  ineffect^ 
naL  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  preaching  in  general,  and 
of  formal  religious  instruction  everywhere.  Tet  who  would 
TBDtcure  to  say  how  much  worse  the  world  would  be^  and  how 
much  wone  our  Colleges  would  be,  if  all  established  routine 
of  reUgioos  service  and  all  formal  religious  instruction  were 
aboliahedt  The  adage  applies  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases :  '^  The  duty  is  ours,  the  result  is  with  God". 

But,  after  all,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  facts,  that  religious  instruction 
in  Colleges  is  not  without  manifest  and  most  important  results. 
I  believe  it  is,  on  the  whole  and  on  an  average,  more  success- 
ful there  than  any  where  else  in  the  world.  Not  only  does  it 
lead,  in  cases  not  a  few,  to  the  formation  of  a  thorough  reli- 
gions character,  accompanied  with  an  open  profession  of 
Oiristian  piefy ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  by  which  large  numbers  of  young  men  are  rescued 
from  inoimoral  coursdl}  from  the  scepticism  that  so  naturally 
beaets  their  age  and  circumstances,  from  infidel  tendencies 
and  opinions,  from  open  hostility  to  Christianity,  from  reli- 
gious indifference,  and  from  the  sway  of  merely  worldly 
motives;  and  are  annually  sent  forth  into  the  world  as  de- 
fenders  and  bulwarks  of  that  religion  to  which  otherwise  they 
might  have  proved  the  most  persistent  and  dangerous  foes. 

I  believe  that  multitudes  of  the  graduates  of  our  Colleges 
look  back  with  thankfulness  to  the  religious  instruction  there 
received,  as  having  been  among  the  most  important  and  effect- 
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ual  means  of  qnickeniDg,  deepening^  and  Bteadying  their  re- 
ligions convictions ;  that  comparatively  few  will  refer  to  it  as 
having  had  no  good  influence  upon  their  minds ;  and  that  a 
very  small  number  indeed  will  charge  it  with  having  pro- 
duced upon  them  —  even  by  their  own  perversion — any  in- 
jurious consequences. 

I  believe  that,  where  the  services  of  the  College  Cha^ 
have  been  conducted  and  attended  with  that  degree  of  pro- 
priety which  ought  to  be,  and  may  easily  be,  observed  and 
maintained  in  them,  those  services  will  be  remembered  and 
referred  to  by  the  great  mass  of  graduates  with  a  hearty  gush 
of  reverence  and  gratitude  and  delight. 

MoBE  reUgume  instruction^  and  not  less,  is  the  reform  that 
is  needed.  This,  at  least,  is  my  profound  conviction.  Onr 
Colleges  require  it  The  Christian  community  demands  it 
As  Christian  men,  we  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  Col* 
'  leges,  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become  parties  to  any  com* 
binatiou  or  movement  to  refuse  it.  We  must  gladly  and 
heartily  bestir  ourselves  to  secure  it 


Abt.  iil— swedenborg^s  theory  of  the 

diyinehuman. 

Bj  Edward  A.  Lawrikok,  D.D^  Profeesor  in  East  Windsor,  Gt 

EvEBY  system  claiming  to  be  Christian  must  be  judged  of 
by  the  view  which  it  gives  of  Christ  He  is  central  in  Christ- 
ianity, not  simply  as  its  great  teacher,  but  as  its  substance  and 
author.  The  human  and  the  divine  are  in  him.  Any  philo- 
sophical rendering  of  the  facts  of  Christian  history  must  ad- 
mit these  two  elements  as  fundamental,  and  give  some  intelli- 
gible and  consistent  account  of  their  nature  and  relations. 
Are  they  one  substance  merely,  or  two  ?  Are  they  identical, 
or  distinct  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what  do  they  differ,  and  in  what 
agree;  if  the  former,  what  constitutes  their  unity?     Upon 
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these  questions,  the  great  majority  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
have  ever  been  in  substantial  harmony.  A  few  in  almost 
every  generation  have  dissented  from  the  common  faith.  Some 
have  elaborated  hew  systems  with  more  or  less  constrnctive 
skill,  and  claimed  the  merit  of  originality  and  the  reputation 
of  philosophers.  Others,  with  like  ingenuity,  have  wrought 
the  same  nebulous  materials  into  different  forms  and  asked  for 
their  work  the  authority  of  revelations,  and  for  themselves  the 
character  of  seers. 

Of  this  latter  class  is  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  claims 
that  God  appeared  to  him  in  person,  and  commissioned  him  to 
unfold  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of  his  Word,  and  that  he 
promised  to  dictcUe  to  him  what  he  should  write.  He  affirms 
that  in  this  capacity  of  a  revelator  of  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word,  he  was  Christ's  vicar,  and  came  in  his  stead  as  the 
predicted  second  advent.  Passing  by  his  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions as  an  infallible  exegete  and  revelator,  we  wish  to  ex- 
aimne  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine-Human.  We  have  the  greater 
interest  in  ascertaining  what  this  doctrine  is,  because  it  is  cen- 
tral in  his  system.  It  is  held  by  his  followers  as  "  the  master- 
mystery'*,  the  chief  of  the  "  disclosures  vouchsafed  by  the 
Lord  to  his  servant  Swedenborg".  It  involves  some  of  those 
fundamental  doctrines  on  which,  what  claims  to  be  the  Kew 
church  differs  from  the  Old,  which  the  Swedish  seer,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  pronounced  corrupt  and  dead  or  dying.  "  Not 
a  single  truth",  he  says, "  remains  in  it".  "  It  knows  nothing  of 
eternal  life."  "  The  whole  Christian  world  hath  acknowledged 
three  Gk)ds."  The  faith  of  the  New  church  and  the  Old  "  do  not 
agree  in  a  single  point  or  particular".  They  are  "  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other  in  their  nature  and  quality."  And  he 
supposed  that  the  old  doctrine  might  be  entirely  discredited  in 
the  church  in  about  eighty  years,  chiefly  by  means  of  his 
writings,  especially  his  "  Brief  Exposition." 

"  I  do  not  recollect ",  says  John  Mill,  "  that  I  ever  saw  a 
passage  in  Swedenborg's  writings  that  indicates  anything 
about  reforming  the  churches.  ;  .  their  utter  annihilation  is 
taken  for  granted.  Yes,  Swedenborg,  we  must  have  a  New 
church,  for  the  Old  one  is  dead — dead  as  a  door-nail ". 
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This  belligerent  attitade  ezdteB  onr  cnrioeity.  Kb  boldnea 
of  proscription  sorprises  ns,  and  ifs  radical  destmctionism, 
coming  from  snch  earnest  men,  claiming  to  be  ^  the  CShrist- 
ians^,  almost  startles  ns.  It  is  well  to  examine  <he  standpoint 
of  these  accusers  with  carefblness  and  candor ;  well  to  know 
exactly  what  l3ie  Apostle  of  this  New  church  teaches  on  the 
▼ital  points  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  And  if  there  shall  be  mys- 
tery as  to  his  meaning  who  claims  a  divine  commission  to  make 
plain  the  meaning' of  the  inspired  writers,  his  most  intellig^it 
followers  must  be  his  interpreters. 

Any  full  view  of  the  teachings  of  this  school  upon  the  sub* 
ject  before  us,  brings  under  inspection  the  two  elements — the 
Divine  and  human,  Ck)d  and  man.  Theology  and  anthropology. 
The  Swedenborgian  idea  of  the  Divine  will  unfold  itself  as 
the  one  Substance  or  Unity,  the  Trimly,  and  Personality.* 

Ist.  The  one  Substance.  ^'  Qod  is  Substance  or  Bdng  It- 
self, the  first  and  the  only  Substance,"  or,  what  is  the  same, 
'^  the  one  only  Substance  is  Gk>d.''  This  is  the  original,  absolute 
divine,  and  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  divine  TJnity.f 

"Grod  is  also  F<Mrm  itself,  the  first  and  the  only  real  Form." 
Thus  the  Unity  passed  into  a  Dualism.  The  Substance  and 
Form  are  distinct  in  conception,  yet  absolutely  ins^arable. 
'^  Substance  which  is  not  also  form  is  a  non-entity.''  God  can 
no  more  exist  without  Form  than  a  man,  or  a  tree,  or  a  stone.^ 

These  two,  Substance  and  Form,  stand  related  as  primitive 
and  derivative ;  yet  their  oneness  is  called  marriage.  This  is 
the  conjugial  in  Gk)d,  and  is  a  fundamental  element  by  which 
the  system  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Conjugial  theology. 
The  first  marriage  was  not  between  two  perscms^  but  between 
Substance  and  Form,  two  abstract  principles  in  the  divine 

*  The  writiogs  of  Swedenborg,  to  yfbkh  rafixeaoe  Ib  ipada  in  this  artad^^  ws 
faidicatedl7theimtiA]fl,tiienmnbenidfliK)tingthe0eoti(^  Thefellowingaretiis 
worin:  Artana  Odestia^  TVne  ChristUm  BeUgionf  Divine  Love  and  Wudmn^  Apoo^ 
I^IPM  Beoeided^  Apooaiyp9t  ExfM^  Doctrine  of  Obe  Lord^  Brief  JSijKmtim,  f\e 
Last  Jitdgmeni,  Doctrine  oflAfi^  Eaavm  tmd  BeOt  Atktmoiim  C^md^  Chmom,  IHmm 
^roffideneet  Oo^fvgiid  Lot^e, 

t  T.  a  B.  18,  te.  t  ^-0.  R.  21,  as,  is. 
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oAtiau  All  mairift^  is  emntiaUy  the' same.  Loyc  and 
wisdom  are  spkMyme^  for  these  conjugal  partners  in  the 
divine.  So  are  JEsse  and  Existere,  Will  and  Understanding, 
Good  and  Trolb,  Affection  and  Thonght,  Charity  and  Faith, 
Man  Imd  WcHnan,  Heat  wd  Light,  Soul  and  Body.  All  these 
are  only  different  terms  for  the  dualism  of  the  Diyme  Nature, 
— finbataace  and  Form. 

The  Insult  of  this  ideal  marriage  in  the  Divine  is  outbirth-^ 
called  creation.  It  is  the  emanation  of  the  One  Substance 
into  the  universe,  the  formation  or  modification  of  Qod — the 
finiting  of  the  Infinite,  the  limiting  of  the  Limitless,  the  condi- 
tioning of  the  Unconditioned.  Thus  the  universe  and  God  are 
the  same  Substance.  Creation  is  only  evolution^  expansion,  or 
the  formation  of  Gtod.  The  universe,  as  substance,  always  was ; 
and  theology,  by  this  philosophy,  runs  its^  into  cosmology, 
and  cosmology  into  Pantheism.^ 

Sd.  The  Trinity.  The  idea  of  operation,  Proceeding,  or 
modification  of  the  one  Substance,  brings  out  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Trinity-^ the  Esse,  Existere,  and  Procedere.  In  the 
diristian  garb  of  this  philosophical  formula,  the  Esse  or  Sub- 
stance, is  called  the  Father-principle ;  the  Existere  or  Form, 
is  called  the  Son-principle,  and  the  Procedere  the  Holy  Spirit- 
principle.  Thus  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  become  the 
fluree  essentials  of  one  God,  which  make  one  like  the  soul, 
body,  and  operation.  This  trinity  exists  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ghiist,  the  Son  of  God,  bom  into  the  world,  and  is  the  trinity 
of  the  New  church. 

Altfaou^  Una  is  called  a  trinity  of  essentials,  yet  Sweden- 
borg  expressly  teaches  that  it  was  not  before  the  world  was 
created,  but  after.  '^  That  God  was  triune  before  the  world  was 
created,  the  Sacred  Scripture  does  not  teach,  nor  does  reason, 
thence  illuminated,  see."  ^'  When  God  became  incarnate,  the 
trinity  was  provided  and  made,  and  came  into  being  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Previously  there  was  neith^  Unity  in 
Trinity,  nor  Trinity  in  Unity,  for  these  are  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  only."t 

•  T.  C.  R.  33.       t  T.  C.  R.  166, 188, 170,  0.  on  Trini^,  diaptere  1-6. 
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This,  we  believe,  is  a  correct  view  of  the  New  Ohnrcli  Trin- 
ity. It  denies  all  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  and  rests 
its  claim  on  a  trinity  of  essentials.  Yet,  it  ignores,  virtnallj,  this 
trinity  of  essentials,  as  unscriptnral  and  unreasonable,  and  thus 
seems  to  deny  exactly  what  it  affirms.  An  essential  of  God  is 
something  which  is  necessary  to  his  Being,  and  hence  eternal, 
without  which  he  would  not  be  God,  but  something  else.  If, 
therefore,  the  trinity  was  not  from  eternity — not  until  creation, 
then  God,  the  Divine  did  not  exist  from  etemi^,  but  became 
Gk>d  at  the  creation.  Swedenborg  allows  a  potentiality  or  capa- 
city in  the  One  Substance  of  evolving  a  trinity  of  essentials,  but 
this  before  creation  was  not  a  real  trini^,  but  only  a  possible, 
an  ideal  one.  In  realify,  there  was  neither  Unity  in  Trinity 
before  the  world  was  created,  nor  Trinity  in  Unity. 

3d.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  Personality  is  as  peculiar  as 
that  of  the  Trinity.  God  is  declared  to  be  one  in  Person.  The 
Triune  is  one  because  it  is  of  one  person.  The  divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Lord  are  one  person.*  But  as  the  trinity  is  not 
from  eternity,  but  was  brought  into  being  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  evident  that  the  personality  was  produced  in  the 
same  way.  God  was  in  person,  after  die  world  was  created, 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Was  he  a  person,  or  in  person  be- 
fore ?  The  system,  if  we  understand  it,  says,  No.  As  there 
was  no  trinity  in  essence  from  eternity,  so  there  was  no  Per* 
sonality  of  substance.  Personality  is  no  more  proper  to  the 
divine  Esse  by  this  philosophy  than  is  the  trinity.  Each, 
from  eternity,  is  only  ideal.  Neither  trinity  nor  personality 
is  intrinsic  or  substantial,  but  both  circumstantial  and  extrin- 
sic. God,  as  Spirit  or  Substance,  is  not  a  person.  The  Father 
is  not  a  person,  nor  the  Son,  nor  the  Spirit  But  He  operates 
into  and  in  Jesus  Christ  ssinK  person.  The  personality  is  in 
the  sphere  of  nature  and  not  of  spirit,  the  finite,  and  not  the 
infinite.  It  is  a  product,  of  which  time  and  space  are  the  fac- 
tors. It  fades  away  where  these  are  not,  in  the  realm  of  spirits^ 
and  there  turns  into  the  idea  of  thing. 

♦  D.  L.  W.  146 ;   D.  L.  34  ;  A.  C.  18. 
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That  this  is  a  just  rendering  of  the  ^tem,  is  evident  from 
its  general  treatment  of  the  idea  of  person. 

Ist  It  allovrs  no  personal  Satan.  By  this  term  is  meant 
only  evil  in  the  abstract,  or  the  complex  hells.* 

2d.  It  excludes  the  idea  of  person  from  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  divine  Word.  It  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  letter  or  na- 
tural sense,  but  perishes  and  turns  into  the  idea  of  thing  in  the 
q>iritaal.t 

3d.  It  excludes  the  distinctions  of  person  from  the  spirits 
in  heaven.  The  soul  in  its  essence  and  origin  is  spirit — ^pure 
substance,  and  non-personal.  Hence  nothing  is  known  in 
heaven  concerning  a  single  person  spoken  of  in  the  Word — 
not  who  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are,  but  what  onlj. 
^'  Hence  the  angels  always  remove  ideas  of  person,  and  remain 
in  ideas  of  things.":^ 

4th.  The  idea  of  person  is  excluded  from  the  distinctions  in 
the  divine  nature.§  Swedenborg  admits  that  "  the  Christians 
of  the  first  ages,  who  read  the  word  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  letter,  distinguished  the  divinity  into  three  persons,"  that 
"the  Lord  prayed  unto  the  Father  as  to  one  different  from  him- 
self", and  that  '^  be  spoke  of  the  Father  as  of  a  different  person". 
But  this  was  only  an  apparent  truth,  the  representation  of  the 
letter.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Hayden  also  admits  that  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  conveys  the  idea  of  a  personal  Trinity, 
and  that  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  employs  the  apparent 
persons  as  instruments  to  an  end,  but  holds,  with  Swedenborg, 
that  this  representation  is  illusory,  and  has  led  the  church  to 
Tritheism.  "  These  representations  of  the  letter  of  the  Word, 
though  in  accordance  with  much  of  the  thinking  still  preva- 
lent", he  says,  "are  not  the  actualities  of  our  subjective  experi- 
ence, as  they  reveal  themselves  to  a  higher  reflection.  They 
stand  out  in  a  certain  marked  contrast  to  that  calm  compact- 
ness of  order,  and  that  serene  and  passive  solidify  of  sequence 
with  which  the  God  of  nature,  as  he  stands  before  our  modem 
reason,  goes  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes". 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Barrett  also  concedes  that,  according  to  the  lit- 

«  A.  B.  550.  t  -^  ^  ^2^3|  s^^ ;  ^  B-  625. 

t  A.  a  6225,  8343.  g  T.  0.  B.  170. 
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eral  mem  of  Soriptnre,  the  Trinity  appears  to  be  a  Trinity  of 
persona.  But  this  literal  sense  of  Scripture  he  thinks  giyes 
out  an  unscriptural  doctrine,  which  the  spiritual  sense  breaks 
down.  The  apparent  truth  is  a  real  falsdiood,  not  only  ^'  un- 
reasonable! but  most  unliiendly  to  the  growth  of  pure  reUgion'\ 
Nay,  it  is  "  downright  Tritheism." 

Thus  the  system  appeals  for  support  from  the  natural  and 
plain  import  of  the  Word,  to  an  occult,  so  called  spiritual, 
or  oorrespondedtial  sense.  It  adjusts  the  contwts  of  Bevela- 
tion  to  the  '^subjective  experience",  the  "higher  reflection"  of 
the  reader,  the  ''  modem  reason"  of  a  few,  who  set  aside  the 
experience,  reflection  and  reason  of  the  great  majority  of 
Christian  thinkers  from  the  first  ages  to  the  present 

6th.  The  exclusion  of  personality  is  carried,  finally  to  the 
very  substance  and  being  of  God.  This  is  necessitated  by 
Swedenborg's  general  doctrine  of  personality.  But  he  teaches 
explicitly  that  the  substitution  of  the  idea  of  thing  for  that  of 
person  is  the  only  way  in  which  men  or  angels  can  commune 
with  God,  or  even  conceive  of  him.  The  idea  of  person  con- 
tracts and  limits  thought  to  time  and  space,  to  nature  and  the 
finite,  whereas  things  do  not  limit  and  concentrate,  but  extend 
it  to  the  infinite  and  thus  to  the  Lord.  The  idea  of  thing 
makes  thought  and  discourse  universal,  and  enables  ^ 
angels  to  express  things  ineffable.  "  Hence,  everything  of  their 
discourse  flows  into  the  inflnite  and  into  the  eternal,  conse- 
quently into  the  divine  of  the  Lord."  Hence,  Swedenborg 
says  those  who  think  of  God  from  the  idea  of  person  only,  or 
who,  from  person  think  of  his  essence,  think  not  spiritn^y, 
but  materially.^  Such  is  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  per- 
sonality in  general,  and  the  fate  of  the  Divine  Personality  in 
particular.  The  idea  is  completely  banished  fh>m  the  province 
of  pure  spirit,  essence — flrom  the  Divine.  Hus  is  infinite^ 
and  hence  impersonal,  universal  and  therefore  abstract  Man 
is  not  a  person  as  to  his  soul,  which  is  the  only  real  man, 
but  he  becomes  personal  when  the  one  Substance  is  expanded 
into  humanitary  forms  of  stratified  and  fixed  substance.    God, 

«  A.  a  6S25,  6253,  8986,  A.  B.  611. 
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as  DiTizie  and  One,  is  not  a  peiwm  more  than  the  ocean  is  a 
person.  He  became  Personal  as  he  became  TrimiOi  in  the 
natoral  form  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  only  as  the  ocean  becomes  per- 
sonal when  distributed  into  waves,  or  ponred  into  casks.  Thus 
he  was  m  person,  and  of  a  person,  according  to  the  formula,  yet 
reaUy  and  essentially  abstract  and  impersonal.  And,  by  the 
same  philosophy,  there  are  as  many  diyine  persons  as  there 
are  hnmanituy  forms,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  divine 
(or  into  which  it  is  distributed).  Every  son  of  man  is  there- 
lore  as  really  the  person  of  Gt)d  as  was  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary. 

The  accredited  expositors  of  the  system  cast  some  light  on 
this  Vielr.  According  to  Wilkinson,  Jesus  Christ  is  that  di- 
vinely human  form  in  which  God  is  a  personal  God.  Mr. 
Noble  speaks  of  this  person  as  a  something  produced.  Mr. 
Hayden  says  '^  person — ^per  and  sona  is  a  thing  that  is  sounded 
fhroo^ — tiie  mask  worn  by  actors  in  the  old  amphitheatres, 
with  a  speaking  trumpet  for  a  mouth-piece."  So  he  says  "  the 
Son  10  the  per-sona  of  God  the  Father^'.  This  glorified  form, 
the  love  and  wisdom  in  it,  "  are  not  the  supreme  divinity  but 
only  the  mask  or  mouth-piece  of  the  divinity — a  natural  form 
assumed  for  bringing  ditini^  into  the  world,  &r  enough  in- 
ibrior  to  and  below  the  Father,  and  as  subordinate  to  the  di- 
vinity as  a  man's  body  and  outward  manner  are  to  his  souL" 
This  is  the  doctrine,  by  one  of  its  clearest  and  coolest  ezpound- 
eoL  Jesus  Ohrist,  the  Son,  the  very  per-sonus  of  God,  in  which 
is  the  Trinity,  is  not  God.  He  is  only  a  "  natural  form", ''  a  hu- 
manitary  garmmt",  a  mask  and  mouth-piece  of  the  divinity, 
as  &r  inferior  to  the  Father  as  the  body  is  to  the  soul. 

Thus  from  the  three  points  of  Unity,  Trinity,  and  Person- 
ality in  the  Divine,  the  system  steadily  returns  to  its  point  of 
departure — the  One  Substance-doctrine — SIicl'^  prcUm  p%eudQ% 
of  the  Swedish  stor's  philosophy,  and  of  all  schemes  of  Pan- 
theism. 

Turn  now  to  the  New  church  doctrine  of  the  Bwmcm.  If 
we  do  not  mistake,  it  makes  this  identical  with  the  Divine. 
The  Divine  is  the  Human,  and  the  Human  the  Divine.  The 
one  substance  which  is  "  very  God",  is  also  "  very  man",  all 
tilings  of  whom  are  infinite.    Tbis  identity  of  the  Divine  and 
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Human  is  absolute,  and  constitutes  the  divine  unity, — ^the  one 
substance,  which  is  Ood. 

Gh>d  is  also  '4n  the  human  form  and  is  that  fonn**.  Thus  as 
to  the  dualism  in  him,  substance  and  form,  the  Human  and  the 
Divine  are  the  same.  Ood  has  a  human  body  and  everything 
belonging  to  it,  head  and  hands,  heart  and  lungs,  tougae^ 
teeth,  (ace,  breast,  loins,  legs  and  feet  All  things  external 
and  internal,  essential  and  substantial,  organs  of  articulation, 
locomotion,  and  generation, — all  things  which  make  a  man  to 
be  a  man  belong  to  Ood.  Thus  he  is  the  Infinite,  uncreated, 
absoljate  Ood-man.* 

This  Divine-Human  the  system  represents  also  as  a  derivative 
human,  as  form  is  a  derivative  from  substance,  the  existere 
from  the  esse.  The  divine  existere  is  the  divine-human.  But 
this  human  is  as  essentially  divine  as  human.  It  is  the  hu- 
manity which  the  Lord  derived  from  the  Father,  and  therefore 
id  the  Father.  The  esse  and  existere,  this  Human  and  Divine, 
are  "  the  very  essential  Divine",  "  the  all-begetting  Divinity" 
— and  therefore  identical.f 

Another  phase  of  this  human  is  the  ^^  Natural  Human", 
or  "the  third  degree"  of  the  Divine  Nature.  This  was  as- 
sumed, or  rather  developed  at  the  Incarnation.  '^  When  the 
Lord  came  into  the  world,  he  superinduced  over  his  former 
Human  another  Natural-Human,  that  was  like  the  human  of 
another  man,  in  the  world,  except  that  both  were  Divine".:!: 
Thus  there  are  three  degrees  in  the  Human  as  in  the  Di- 
vine, —  a  Trinity  of  essentials  in  the  Very  Man,  the  same 
as  in  the  Very  God.  Each  essential  in  both  is  ''infinite 
and  increate".  No  one  part  of  this  "  Very  Man  who  is  Gk)d" 
is  any  more  man  than  God.  No  degree  serves  a  purpose,  in 
the  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  common  substance,  so  peculiarly 
human  as  not  to  be,  by  the  same  peculiarity  equally  divine. 
As  to  substance  and  essence — ^as  to  heinff,  Divine  is  a  perfect 
synonym  for  Human,  and  Human  for  Divine,  as  God  is  for 
Man,  and  Man  for  God. 

*  D.  L.  W.  18,  19,  22. 
t  Ath.  Creed,  17.    Doot  Lord.    46.    T.  C.  E.  20,  23.  J  D.  L.  W.  22L 
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Porther,  God  is  not  only  infinite  and  essential  Man,  but 
''the  only  man".  ''Ko  one  is  man  but  Jehovah  alone". 
What  are  called  created  men,  are  only  finite  parts  or  abridg- 
ments of  the'Uncreated  Man — the  forms  and  organs,  coolings 
or  contractions,  grosser  or  finer,  fixed  and  fiaent  of  the  one 
only  Gk>d-man.  Thus,  what  the  Word  of  God  explicitly  de- 
niee — "  God  is  not  a  Man  " — this  system  as  explicitly  affirms.* 

The  merely  '^material  human"  which  the  Lord  derived 
Grmn  the  Mother,  was  not  man.  It  was  not  the  human  soul 
or  essence,  but  a  mere  '^  dead  form",  a  temporary  '^  covering  " 
which  a  man  puts  on  at  birth,  and  off  at  death.  The  soul,  all 
that  is  spiritual  and  intellectual  in  man,  by  this  philosophy, 
18  from  the  fiither: — ^the  material  an  animal  from  the  mother. f 
The  conscious  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  living  Qod 
— ^was  from  the  Father,  and  was  the  Father. 

But  the  identity  of  the  Human  and  Divine  is  maintained  in 
respect  to  the  external  human  form.  Was  the  body  of  Christ 
a  natural  form  organized  out  of  the  One  Substance  in  a  ''  fixed 
state"  which,  Swedenborg  says,  is  called  ^^  matter" )  So  is  the 
body  of  every  other  man.  But  since  the  First  and  only  sub- 
stance is  God,  and  since  it  is  immutable  and  cannot  cease  to  be 
Gk)d,  the  very  bodies  of  men  are  as  essentially  one  with  God 
as  was  the  soul  of  Christ  They  are  in  the  human  form,  and 
Qod  is  not  only  tn,  but  **  is  that  Form".  This  identity  reaches 
even  to  the  inmost  and  essence  of  man.  '*  The  soul  of  man  is 
his  lifeJ^X  Yet  there ''  is  but  one  life",  and  that  life  is  uncreated 
and  God.  "  God  only  lives  "  and  acts,  and  ^'  God  is  in  man,  and 
is  his  life".§  Therefore  God  is  as  really  the  only  living  and 
acting  spirit  of  every  man,  as  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Hence  ^^  the 
term  man  signifies  in  its  genuine  sense,  that  Esse  from  which 
man  originates".  This  is  evident  because  ''  no  one  is  man  but 
Jehovah  alone" ;  and  further,  because  ^^  whatsoever  exists /rom 
an  Esse,  makes  one  with  the  Esse",  and  ''  what  proceeds  from 
Ood  himself  is  himself".  Thus  is  made  out  the  identification 
of  man  with  God,  both  as  to  what  is  called  the  external  and 
the  internal  man — the  form  and  the  very  substance.    As  an 

•  A.  C.  299, 1894.         fT.  0,  B.92.        J  A.  B.  26.        §D.L.W.  369. 
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illustration  8wedenborg  says,  "  It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees,  but 
the  spirit  by  the  eye.  .  .  This  also  does  not  see  of  it- 
self bnt  from  a  vision  still  more  interior,  which  is  that  of  the 
rational  principle;  nay,  even  this  does  not  see  of  itself,  but  there 
is  a  sight  still  more  interior,  which  is  that  of  the  internal  num. 
•  .  Bnt  we  must  advance  still  further,  for  neither  does  the 
internal  man  see  of  itself,  hit  it  is  the  Lordf  by  means  of  the 
internal  man,  who  alone  sees,  because  he  aUme  lives^  and  he 
gives  to  man  the  faculty  of  seeing  and  with  it  the  appearand 
as  if  he  saw  himself".*  Thus  man's  agency,  as  well  as  his 
existence,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  resolved  into  God's.  As  it 
is  God  who  alone  lives,  so  it  is  he  alone  who  sees,  bean, 
speaks,  thinks,  wills,  and  acts.  Man  thinks  that  he  lives  and 
acts,  or  appears  to  himself  to  think  so,  and  God  gives  him  thii 
appearance  as  if  he  really  did.  But  it  is  an  illusion,  a  fallacyi 
and  a  felsity.  Man  is  simply  God's  organ,  not  an  agent,  but 
an  instrument  In  respect  to  the  faculty  of  sight,  he  is  an 
optical  instrument. 

In  harmony  with  this  rendering,  Mr.  Hayden  holds  that 
''  All  life.  Infinite  and  finite,  is  in  substance  and  essence  one 
and  the  same".  Mr.  Barrett  says,  ''  We  have  only  to  conceive 
the  Trinity  existing  in  every  regenerate  man,  to  be  infinitely 
e»jpanded^  and  we  have  the  Divine  Trinity".  God  is  therefbie 
only  an  expanded  man,  and  man  a  contracted  GknL  Que 
writer  of  tiiis  school  is  a  littie  more  open  and  says,  "  God  is  an 
infinite  Man  and  man  a  finite  God".  Mr.  Henry  James,  an 
eloquent  and  philosophic  expositor  of  the  New  Churdi  doc- 
trines, says  outright  tiiat  the  soul  is  '^  infinite  and  eternal". 
''  Viewed  spiritually  it  is  uncreated,  is  in  simple  verity,  God". 
Upon  the  problem  of  the  soul's  '^  becoming  a  creature",  or  sub- 
ject to  time,  space,  and  person,  Mr.  James  thinks  Swedenborg 
sheds  a  flood  of  light,  by  showing  that  this  does  not  take  place 
^'  really  as  to  its  own  apprehension,  but  only  apparently".  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  appearances  is  made  to 
render  such  important  service  to  the  system.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  between  Infinite  and  finite  life^  but  they  an 

•  A.  G.  1964 
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lity  ^*  one  and  the  same".    Man  appeare  to  be  a  creature 
iftDy  bnt  this  is  an  illusion.     He  is  God.     We  are  con- 

of  living  and  seeing,  bnt  onr  conscionsness  deceives  ns. 
or  senses  deceive  ns,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  very  es. 
and  substance  of  things. 

does  not  this  denial  of  a  real,  finite  being  to  man,  also 
it  to  everything  else?  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  crea 
I  that  it  is  a  jmiiing  cf  the  Infinite^ — so  modifying  the 
inbetance  by.  an  apparent  pressing  the  Divine  out  of  it^ 
^  distribution,  that  it  shall  seem  to  be  manifold, '  and 
I  substance  or  matter".  But  this  must  be  only  an  ap- 
t  process.  The  idea  that  Gk)d,  who,  according  to  the 
ophy  cannot  create  another  substance,  should  so  alter  a 
f  his  own  unchangeable  Being  that  it  should  really  pass 
siind  into  matter,  so  divide  his  indivisible  nature,  that. 
One  it  should  become  many, — that  the  Eternal  Living 
should  so  recede  from  Itself  in  concentric  atmospheres,  as, 
iling  and  coagulation,  to  be  ^'  the  Divine  (mt  of  Itself  ",  and 
f  to  expire  in  the  *'  ends  •  of  the  atmospheres  "  into  dead 
r — that  all  this,  which  is  the  gfeat  apparent  truth  of  the 
a,  should  be  eschewed  in  its  inmost  reckonings,  as  only  an 
ranee,  is  a  compliment  tolilat  strong  common  sense  which 
unes  rebels  against  the  oppressive  vagaries  of  the  specu- 
reasou.  But  the  escape  from  these  absurdities  is  just 
\  the  spiritualistic  type  of  Pantheism,  ancient  and  mo- 
always  escapes — througlLHJt  cogmiem — ^a  phenomenal  ere- 
—the  phantomic  finite.  '•  •   '  :  • ' 

i  the  Lord  is  called  '^  The  tDivine  Natural".  Is  not  this 
his  identity  also  with  Nature  ?  K  all  life  in  God,  man, 
latter,  *'  in  substance  and  essence,  is  one  and  the  same", 
98  life  is  uncreatable,  all  substance  in  them  must  be  one 
le  same^  for  substance  is  also  uncreatable. 
sdenborg^s  doctrine  of  Correspondence,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
rests  on  this  substantial  oneness  of  God  and  nature.  Prof. 
Bzhibits  it  as  ^'  a  law  of  creation",  and  the  key  to  the  Ne# 
ih  Theology.  Mr.  Glissold  calls  it  a  relation ''  between  a 
lal  cause  and  a  natural  effect".  Mr.  Wilkinson  tells  us 
Jcmd  of  a  relation  it  is  when  he  says  that  the  emanative 
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ray^  and  ^^^  forms  which  it  leaves  in  its  creative  passage,  ^^  are 
all  one  in  soul".  Mr.  James  repeats  the  same  in  saying  that 
there  '^  is  no  essential  discrimination  or  discrepancy  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature",  because  "  the  Oreator  constitutes 
the  Bole  and  total  being  of  creation".  This  collateral  teaching 
£Edls  back  for  support  upon  the  dicta  of  the  ^'illuminated 
author" — Nature  and  all  things  in  it  exist  from  God  as  the 
Esse  Itself,  and  '^  whatever  exists  from  an  Esse  makes  (xm  with 
the  Esse,  because  it  is  one  from  the  Esse".*  This  one  is  not 
only  in  every  thing  of  the  other,  but  ''it  ia  aU  in  all  of  the 
other  as  in  itself  ^\  and  thus  makes  it  not  a/nother^  but  the 
same.  The  cause  is  the  effect,  and  the  effect  the  cause.  The 
Creator  is  the  creature,  and  the  creature,  the  Creator — God, 
nature,  and  nature,  God.  Thus  "  the  Divine  Natural"  comee 
into  the  system,  as  the  Divine  Human  does,  by  the  law  of 
correspondence,  or  essential  identity.  Things  which  are  thus 
one, — the  spiritual  world  and  the  natural,  mind  and  matter, — 
"  act  as  one  by  correspondence",  for  the  plain  reason  that,  in 
substance  and  life,  they  are  one. 

Nor  do  Discrete  Degrees,  on  which  the  system  relies  to 
save  itself  from  Pantheism,  bring  any  relief  Theoretically, 
they  distinguish  the  one  substance  into  what  are  called  end, 
cause,  and  effect,  which  is  only  another  mode  of  stating  the 
doctrine  of  correspondence.  In  this  ideal  discrimination,  God 
is  the  end,  the  Spiritual  Sun  which  emanates  from  him  and  in 
which  he  resides,  with  its  three  atmospheres,  is  the  Cause,  and 
the  natural  sun,  emanating  from  the  spiritual,  with  its  atmos- 
pheres, is  the  effect  In  what  is  called  "  successive  order",  these 
proceed  from  each  other,  as  Love,  "Wisdom,  and  Use ;  First, 
Prior,  and  Ultimate ;  Simples,  Congregates,  and  Composites. 
In  what  is  termed  "  sinvuUaneous  order",  they  proceed  as  In- 
most, Interior,  and  Exterior.  The  doctrine  of  Degrees,  as  a 
means  of  working  the  system,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  science 
jof  m^ensura^ian.  It  is  the  method  of  computing  heights  and 
distances  —  the  dimensions  of  the  One  Substance.  "That 
dimension",  says  Swedenborg,  "  which  consists  of  discrete  de- 

•  D.  L.  w.  16. 
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greesi  is  called  dlUh^dej  and  that  which  consists  of  continnons 

d^ireesi  is  called  iMibad^^!''     This  discloses  the  law  of  cor 

respondence  or  mensuration,  and  gives  its  nse. 
Bat  do  these  imaginary  distinctions  or  distances  disturb  the 

easential  <mmM%  of  the  things  distinguished }  Are  they  not 
all  contained  within  the  One  Substance,  as  solids  are  in  their 
niperficies  ?  They  are  all  predicated  of  the  Diyine  Itself,  and 
distingiiish  the  One  indivisible  Jehovah  into  three  essentials  of 
the  one  God,  as  they  do  God  and  the  universe  into  End,  Cause, 
md  Effect,  or  First,  Prior,  and  Fostremes.  But  Swedenborg 
makes  this  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  God  and  nature  per- 
fectly evident  by  explicitly  teaching  that  these  degrees, 
^  taken  together  always  make  one"t — that  the  things  which 
they  distinguish  are  ^'  homogeneous,  that  is,  of  the  same  genius 
and  nature",  and  that  they  cannot  be  of  a  different  nature4 
The  first  is  not  only  in  the  subsequent  degrees,  but  ^^  it  is  the 
¥iU  in  them,  and  being  so,  it  is  the  ciU  in  them".  This  dogma 
IS  put  into  the  most  compact  philosophical  formula.  God  is 
not  simply  in  everything  of  the  universe ;  *'  he  ^^  o^  in  all  in 
the  universe",  ^  the  Infinite  All".  We  cannot  account  this  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  as  in  some  mystical  writers ;  it  is  the 
guarded  postulate  and  central  position  of  the  whole  system. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  author's  profoundest  speculative  reason 
— the  ultimate  abstraction  and  law  of  all  his  dialectic  pro* 
ceases.  It  is  the  key  to  his  doctrine  of  Discrete  and  Continu- 
ous Degrees,  of  his  doctrine  of  Order,  successive  and  simul- 
taneous. It  gives  him  his  three  senses  of  Scripture,  his  new 
doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  his  allegorical  principles  of 
interpretation.  In  short,  it  harmonises  his  system,  as  much  as 
any  central  principle  can  harmonize  a  system  containing  so 
many  confused  and  contradictory  statements. 

In  its  SBsthetic  dressings,  it  has  seemed  to  some  a  profoundly 
religious  philosophy.  It  enables  one  to  see  God  in  everything, 
because  it  apotheosizes  man  and  the  universe  by  making  God 
the  sole  substance  of  everything.  It  is  thought  to  give  a 
deeply  spiritual  religion.  We  question  if  it  is  not  just  the 
reverse.    It  debases  our  ideas  of  God,  the  sole  object  of  wor- 

•  D.  L.  W.  186.  t  I>- 1^  W.  184.  t  D.  L.  W.  197,  198. 
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ship,  bj  oonfonnding  his  nature  with  man's.  Mind  and  maXter 
Qod  and  a  stone,  are  homoousicm  in  the  New  Church  system 
as  the  Father  and  Son  are  in  the  Old.  Spirit  is  only  invisibl 
nature,  and  nature  visible  and  stratified  spirit  £verythiii| 
is  God,  and  everything  is  man,  and  the  Gk>d-Man  is  every 
thing.  ^'  This  external  world",  says  the  Monthly  Religiou 
McLgazme^  '^  has  no  fixity,  it  is  only  Uniform  of  man's  sool- 
tlie  soul  brought  down  into  the  plane  of  the  senses.  All  tha 
we  can  draw  firom  the  universe  is  man.  All  that  it  proves  i 
man.  It  is  man^.  And  since  *' Jehovah  alone  is  man",  we  havi 
an  avennent  of  the  purest  Pantheism.  And  the  Semew^  ii 
its  neophytic  admiration  of  the  Swedenborgian  philosophy, 
thinks  that  '^  the  time  of  forty  thousand  pulpits  in  Americi 
could  be  profitably  employed  for  the  next  ten  years  in  simidj 
repeating  and  reiterating  the  thought  of  the  Humanity  od 
Ood — ^that  God  is  a  man,  that  the  difierence  between  him  and 
us  is  .  .  ..  simply  the  difference  bettoeen  the  greater  and 
the  less''* 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  this  system  with 
the  various  phases  of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy,  as  exhibited 
in  the  history  of  human  opinion,  will  see  their  essential  agreS' 
ment  On  the  one-substance  doctrine,  the  root  of  all  PaO' 
theism  and  of  some  Mysticism,— on  the  substitution  of  enuuF 
ation  for  creation,  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Divine  anc 
Human  —  God  and  the  Universe,  the  impersonality  of  God 
and  of  man,  as  pure  substance,  and  their  antagonism  to  th< 
Christian  Church, — the  Neo-Platonists,  Spinoza,  Swedenborg 
and  Strauss  are  only  successors  in  the  same  tutorial  chair. 

Strauss,  the  living  teacher  of  this  school,  defines  the  Divine 
Human  as  the  '^  Infinite  manifesting  itself  in  the  finite" ;  Tlu 
incarnation  of  God  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  he  'holdi 
is  a  truer  one  than  an  incarnation  limited  to  a  particulai 
point  of  time  and  to  one  person.  Feuerbach  exults  over  thi 
idea  as  a  marvellous  achievement  of  modem  illuminatioii 
He  says,  ^'We  have  reduced  the  supermundane,  supema 
tural,  superhuman  nature  of  God  to  the  elements  of  humai 
nature.    Our  process  of  analysis  has  brought  us  again  to  th< 

•  Vol.  21,  ppi  63,  53. 
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porition  with  which  we  set  out  The  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  religion  is  mam!'^.  He  explains  the  rejection 
of  this  view  by  the  church  of  all  ages,  in  the  same  way 
that  Swedenborg  does  —  from  its  ignorance  respecting  God 
and  man«  The  charch  is  natural,  and  its  ideas  sensuous. 
''So  long  as  man  knows  not  that  he  is  a  spirit,  he  cannot 
know  that  Chd  is  mom,^^  Our  own  nebulistic  Emerson, 
in  his  aeronautic  gyrations,  departs  from  and  returns  to 
Ae  same  '^  One  stuff  with  its  two  ends".  ''  Star,  sand,  fire, 
water,  tree,  man — ^it  is  still  one  stuff."  ^'  The  act  of  seeing 
and  thing  seen,  the  seer  and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  the 
object  are  one,^^  "  In  all  conversation  between  two  parties, 
tacit  reference  is  made  to  a  third  party,  to  a  common  nocbwte. 
That  third  party  or  common  nature  is  not  social,  it  is  imper- 
ionalj — ^it  is  Ood.^^  "  I  am  divine.  Through  me  God  acts, 
throogh  me  speaks." 

Thus  clearly  and  closely,  in  its  parentage  and  progeny,  does 
this  New  Church  doctrine  of  the  Divine-Human  ally  itself 
with  the  Pantheistic  family  of  speculators.  And  in  this  we 
find  the  ground  of  that  diametrical  opposition  in  which  the 
Swedish  seer  places  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Ohurch  to  those 
<tf  the  Old.  They  stand  opposed  as  Theism  and  Pantheism  do, 
and  have  always  done.  And  Armand  Saintes,  the  biographer 
of  Spinoza,  gave  the  animusof  the  school  when  he  said, 
''The  ultimate  struggle  will  be,  not  between  Christianity  and 
philoaophy,  but  between  Christianity  and  Spinozeism,  its 
strongest  and  most  inveterate  antagonist" 

The  bearing  of  this  philosophy  of  the  Divine-Human  on 
Ihe  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  is  so  important  as  to  re- 
quire a  fuller  examination. 

In  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord,  Swedenborg's  theory  says, 
that  he  did  not  assume  from  the  mother  a  rational  soul,  but 
only  a  material,  animal  organism.^  "Man  is  distinguished 
from  a  mere  animal",  according  to  Swedenborg,  "by  his 
rational,  spiritual  mind",  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  immortal.f 
Hence,  as  Christ  received  no  such  mind  from  the  human 
parent,  he  assumed  at  the  Incarnation,  not  the  humanity,  but 
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a  mere  ammaUty.  With  the  fallen  haman  aauly  which  was  all 
that  needed  to  be  redeemed,  God  came  into  no  kind  of  sym- 
pathy or  connection  in  the  person  of  Christ  The  pneumatic 
element  on  the  human  side  was  wholly  wanting. 

Yet  this,  so  called  human,  which  the  Lord  derived  from  the 
mother,  is  made  the  subject  of  hereditary  enilsy  iniquities^  and 
falsities.  ^'  For  the  Lord  to  bear,  or  take  upon  himself  iniqui- 
ties and  evils,  except  in  an  hereditary  way,  from  the  mother, 
was  impossible."*  From  these  iniquities  and  evils,  Christie 
represented  as  praying  in  the  51st  Psalm  to  be  purified,  and 
as  declaring  that  when  this  should  be  accomplished,  he  should 
be  ^^  pure"  and  ''holy".  For  it  was  not  king  David  that  made 
such  confession  of  sin  in  the  Psalm,  but,  according  to  the  in- 
ternal sense,  the  Lord,  who  was  the  real  David.  Swedenborg 
does  indeed  state  that  the  Lord,  as  to  the  inner  man,  which  10 
the  Divine,  and  Jehovah,  had  no  ''  sin  or  evil  which  was  his 
oum'\  But  everyt/nng  in  him  which  was  not  Jehovah,  call  it 
"  natural  mind,"  ''human  essence",  or  "  Son  of  Mary" — all  waa 
"  polluted  with  hereditary  evils  from  the  mother,  and  falsitiee 
thence  derived".  These  evils  in  him  were  not  either  inoper 
ative,  or  confined  to  a  brief  period  antecedent  to  moral  action. 
"  Hereditary  evil  consists  in  willing^  and  thence  thinking  eviL'' 
It  is  in  the  will  itself,  and  the  thought  thenccf  The  evil  in 
the  will-principle  could  not  produce  its  legitimate  falsity  in  the 
intellectual  principle  "  before  man  is  initiated  into  scientifics 
and  knowledges".  "  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many", 
Swedenborg  says,  "  to  hear  speak  of  hereditary  evil  frt>m  the 
mother  belonging  to  the  Lord.  But  as  it  is  here  declared  so 
manifestly,  and  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  internal  sense  is 
concerning  the  Lord,  there  can  be  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  its 
being  so".  The  passage  referred  to,  the  internal  sense  ol 
which  makes  this  dogma  so  plain  to  the  seer,  is  Gen.  xiii,  7,  in 
the  exegesis  of  which,  Canaanite  "  denotes  hereditary  evil  from 
the  mother",  and  Perizzite  ^  falsity  thence  derived".  And  as 
these  were  "  in  the  land",  there  is  "  no  reason  at  all  to  doubts 
that  hereditary  evil  and  falsity  were  in  the  Lord.:( 

Some  of  the  collateral  writers  veil  a  little  this  dogma  oi 
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their  author,  but  the  drift  of  the  system  carries  others  to  its 
follest  expression,  Mr.  Barrett  teaches  that  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  was  ^^foll  of  impure  and  unhallowed  principles", 
some  of  them  of  such  ^'  a  subtle  and  interior  nature  as  apper- 
tain to  spirits  and  angels",  and  which  were  not  wholly  "  put 
off  till  the  resurrection  or  after".  ^*  The  death  of  Christ",  says 
the  Seligiou9  MoniKt/y  Magaame^  ^^  does  not  mean  the  mere 
lending  away  of  the  fleshly  body,  but  the  putting  away  of  the 
whole  sdfish  and  earthly  nature".  Mr.  Hayden  says,  "  There 
ozisted  in  his  person  from  the  first,  two  organic,  living  forces, 
acting  in  opposite  directions, — the  one  humanly  derived  and 
aeting  tcwcmU  einl,  the  other  divinely  derived  and  acting 
towards  good".  ''The  human  nature  from  the  virgin  mother 
was  no  whit  more  pure  or  immaculate  than  the  constitutional 
inheritance  of  Peter,  or  John,  or  Paul,  or  Silas."  "  For  thirty 
years  was  the  old,  hereditary  man  being  off,  and  the  new,  di- 
vine man  being  put  on." 

This  is  a  dark  picture  of  Him  whom,  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  the  entire  Church  has  clasped  to  its  bosom  as  of  stain- 
less purity.  It  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  those  modem  leaders 
(rf  the  infidel  forces,  who  cry  "Havoc"  upon  the  Church, 
and  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war".  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  says  of 
Christ,  ''  He  is  not  without  errors,  not  without  the  stains  of 
his  times,  and  I  presume,  of  course,  not  without  sins, — ^for  men 
without  sins  exist  in  the  dreams  of  girls,  not  in  real  fact". 
Strauss  is  only  hypothetical.  "If  Christ  was  entirely  free 
firom  inward  conflict,  from  all  vacillation  of  the  spiritual  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  he  could  not  be  a  man  of  like  nature 
with  US."  He,  whose  affirmation  of  himself  was — "The 
Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me" —  of 
whom  one  apostle  says,  "  he  was  holy,  harmless  and  unde- 
filed",  and  another,  that  he  "  did  no  sin,  neith^  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth", — this  man,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  "  full  of  impure  and  unhallowed  prin- 
ciples". To  sustain  this  impeachment,  there  is  not,  we  believe, 
one  reputable  philosophical  theory  which  is  not  anti-Christian 
and  Pagan  in  its  parentage.  Not  a  single  fact  in  the  life  of 
Christ  lends  it  support  His  whole  history  confronts  it  and 
says,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him". 
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Farther,  what  is  called  our  Lord's  Begeneration  or  Glorifi* 
cation  proceeds  on  the  same  view  of  his  human  nature.     ^  He 
was  willing  to  be  bom  as  another  man,  and  instructed  as  an* 
other  man,  and,  as  another  man,  to  be  re-dom,  with  tiiis  dif- 
ference, that  man  is  re-bom  of  the  Lord,  but  that  the  Lord  re- 
generated and  glorified  himself,  that  is,  made  himself  divine.'^ 
Puring  the  regenerative  process,  which  continued  till  his  deatfai 
and  was  effected  by  means  of  temptation,  Christ  put  off  all  the 
human  whicli  he  had  from  the  mother,  and  sq  separated  it  ttom. 
himself,  that  he  was  no  longer  her  son.    But  at  the  same  time 
he  put  on  a  human  from  the  Father,  *and  made  it  divine. 
Thus  "herbecame  God", — "  one  with  the  Father  and  himself 
JebovA".   'Thus  were  "the  divinity  and  humanity  united 
together  in  one  person",  and  '^  God  is  man,  and  man  God  in 

Christ".t 

On  this  construction  of  the  person  and  character  of  Christ, 
we  must  impugn  the  apostle's  statement  that  ^'  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin".  Other  men 
are  tempted  through  the  spiritual  nature,- — the  soul.  God's 
law  is  spiritual,  and  it  is  only  the  rational  spirit  that  can  feel 
either  its  obligations,  or  a  temptation  to  transgress  it  But 
8tush  a  human  mind  Christ  did  not  possess.  How  then  could 
he  be  tempted  as  we  are  t  Further,  all  his  merely  human 
instincts,  appetites,  and  affections  were  d&praved  tkud  polluted^ 
and  in  his  temptations,  were  excited  towards  evil  and  against 
good,  and  thus  cannot  have  been  "  without  sin". 

Again,  if  all  that  was  not.  Jehovah  in  Christ,  was  only  what 
he  derived  from  the  mother — a  soulless,,  material  fo^n,  was  he 
capable  of  temptations,  or  of  anything  but  mere,  unfree,  ani- 
mal suffering  t  The  Divine, — Jehovah,  was  the  only  rational 
mind  in  him.  But  Swedenborg  says,  ''The  Lord  did  not 
suffer  as  to  the  Divine,  but  the  human".  "  The  Divinity  cannot 
suffer  or  be  tempted."  Neither  can  the  unrational,  material 
humanity.  Therefore  Christ  was  not  tempted  at  all.  And 
still  further,  wanting  that  which  "  distingubhes  man  from  a 
mere  animal", ''  a  spiritual  mind",  he  was  incapable  of  any- 
thing, in  the  experiences  of  the  wilderness,  the  garden,  and  the 
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erosB^  but  mere  animal  suffering.  We  can  find  in  him  neither 
aampU  in  parity,  nor  sympathy  in  onr  temptations.  Some 
Aeorists  hold  that  the  Divine  nature  suffered,  and  thus  find 
what  they  call  Qod's  example  and  sympathy  in  Christ's  suffer- 
ings. The  common  doctrine  is,  tiiat  the  complete  human 
nature, — a  veritable  human  soul, — ^was  tempted  and  suffered 
in  such  a  union  with  the  complete  Divine  Nature,  that  we 
have  in  our  Lord  a  perfect  example,  fulness  of  Divine  sym- 
pathy in  our  temptations,  and  atonement  for  our  sins.  But 
this  system  denies  all  these  to  its  adherents,  by  denying  that 
the  Divine  in  Christ  could  suffer,  or  be  tempted,  and  that  he 
had  any  rational  soul  but  the  Divine. 

Another  problem  deserves  a  brief  inquiry.  On  what  prin- 
dple,  except  that  of  the  identification  of  the  Divine  and 
Human,  is  ''  God  man,  and  man  God  in  Christ"  \  Was  it  by 
ihe  auumpHon  of  the  human  nature  in  the  Incarnation  ?  But 
tiiat  which  constitutes  the  human  nature  and  is  its  essence, 
—the  human  soul, — Christ  did  not  assume.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  could  this  be  effected  by  God's  being  united  to,  or 
conjoined  with  man.  That  with  which  he  was  united  in  the 
Incarnation  was  not  man,  but  what,  being  without  a  spiritual 
mind, — ^was  not  '^  distinguished  from  a  mere  animal".  With 
what  truth  can  it  be  said  that  '^  the  divinity  and  humanity  were 
wniied  together  in  one  person",  when  the  divinity  is  the  human- 
ity, and  there  was  no  other  real  humanity  in  Christ  with  which 
it  could  be  united  ? 

How,  indeed,  could  God  ieoame  man  by  incarnation,  when 
he  was  man  from  eternity — '^  the  very  and  only  man"?  But 
his  *^  human  was  made  divine",  and  thus  Christ  was  glorified. 
Which  of  his  humans  was  made  divine  ?  His  divine-human, 
conceived  from  the  Father,  was  already  and  essenMaUy  divine. 
The  material, ''  human-human",  from  the  mother,  was  all  sepa- 
rated from  him,  and  put  off,  even  to  its  ^^  total  eostincti(yn!\  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  human  could  be  made  divine,  and 
yet  destroyed^ — utterly  separated  from  the  Divine,  and  by  the 
same  process,  forever  united  to  it,  so  as  to  ^'become  Jehovah". 
And  this  is  the  more  difiicult  as  Swedenborg  teaches  that  the 
^  human  nature  cannot  be  transmuted  into  the  divine  essence, 
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Dor  can  it  be  commixed  with  it''.*  It  is  therefore  alike  im- 
pofisible  to  make  the  human,  divine  or  the  divine  human. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  significance  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Glorification  in  this  system, — Gk>d  become  man,  and  mian  Qoi,\ 
^  When  the  Lord  pt^  ^  the  human  from  the  mother^  hejm^ 
on  the  human  from  the  Father,  and  thus  became  one  with  the 
Father  and  Jehovah."  "  The  Father  came  nearer  and  nearei 
in  the  acts  of  redemption  to  the  Lord,  till  at  length  they  so 
conjoined  themselves  that  they  were  not  two,  but  one.^f  Bnl 
who  is  this  "Lord",  and  who  "the  Father"  that  are  put  in  sodi 
intense  personal  relations  to  each  other  ?  How  did  the  Lord, 
in  the  Incarnation  put  off  the  "  human  from  the  Father",  the 
putting  on  of  which  is  his  glorification,  and  makes  him  Jeho- 
vah again  ?  In  what  sense  did  the  Incarnation  make  thea 
"  two",  and  the  glorification  "  one"  ?  Does  the  IncamatioB 
present  the  Father  and  Son  as  two  divine  persons  f  This  tfai 
system  holds  as  the  great  heresy  of  the  Old  Church. 

The  distinction  is  between  the  two  "  Essentials  of  the  oiu 
Ood",  and  expresses  their  abstract  relation.  That  Jehoval 
should,  in  the  Incarnation,  separate  himself  into  two  or  three 
essentials,  accords  with  the  doctrine  that  God  was  "  not  triane^ 
before  the  world  was  created",  and  that  "  the  Trinity  wh 
brought  into  being  in  Jesus  Christ".  But  there  is  a  mystei] 
in  this  explanation  of  mystery.  How  can  he  who  is  one  ift 
divisible  substance  and  essence  from  eternity,  separate  himseli 
in  time,  into  three  essentials  of  the  one  God  ?  We  do  not  see^ 
except  on  the  principle  of  emanation  or  proceeding, — of  "finit 
ing  himself",  as,  in  what  the  system  calls  creation.  But,  thouj^ 
God  would  not  be  "triune  before  the  world  was  created", 
there  would  be  after  that  as  many  essentials  of  the  One  God 
as  there  were  "  finitives"  and  proceedings  of  the  one  substance 
This  would  make  the  Incarnation  of  God  to  begin  in  Adam, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  every  child  of  Adam  to  the  end  of  time. 
Such  an  incarnation  of  God  in  the  whole  race,  which  Stranai 
calls  a  truer  one  than  that  limited  to  Christ,  harmonizes  with, 
and  explains  Swedenborg's  doctrine  that  God  is  the  inmoel 
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Ene,  life,  and  Being  of  every  man  as  really  as  of  Jesns  of 
Nazareth — ^that  he  dwells  in  the  body,  blood,  bones,  and  brains 
of  every  man  as  an  "organ  recipient  of  God",  and  "a  re- 
ceptacle of  God", — that  man's  will  and  understanding  are 
not  his,  bat  the  Lard^s^  and  the  Lord  himself^  and  that  in 
e?ery  man,  it  is  "God  alone  that  lives", — that  "sees" — that 
"acts". 

Gt>d  was  as  reaUy  incarnate  and  man,  on  this  theory,  and 
man  God,  in  Abraham  as  in  Christ.  The  patriarch  was  as 
essentially  the  Form  and  Person  of  God  as  the  Messiah. 
Hence  Abraham,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  "  signifies  the  Lord". 
"  By  Abram  no  other  is  meant  in  the  Word  than  the  Lord."* 
Indeed  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  "Abram  is  the  Lord's  in- 
temal  man,  which  is  Jehovah".!  Thus  the  Licarnation  of  God 
in  Abraham  is  as  unmistakable  as  in  Jesus.  The  difference 
is  merely  circumstantial.  The  external  man  proceeds  "  sub- 
itantially  from  the  internal — yea,  is  nothing  else  than  the  in- 
ternal w^  formed  that  it  may  act  suitably  in  the  world  wherein 
it  is".!  Thus  Jehovah,  as  Abraham's  internal  man,  was  formed 
into  Abraham  as  into  His  own  external  man.  The  visible  mater- 
ial man  was  only  9l  formation  of  Jehovah,  as  the  one  indivisible 
and  only  man.  This  oneness  of  God  and  man  is  softened  by  the 
terms  "  representative",  "  significative",  and  "  correspondence". 
Bat  it  stands  out  unveiled  in  the  postulate  that "  no  one  is  man 
but  Jehovah  alone,"  that  He  is  "  Yery  Man"  and  the  "Only 
Man". 

One  step  farther  in  the  line  of  this  attenuatiog  explanation 
leduces  the  Incarnation  and  Glorification  to  their  feeblest  sig- 
nificance. The  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
that  of  Good  and  Truth.  Good  is  called  the  Father-principle, 
and  Tmth  the  Son -principle.  But  are  they  two  distinct  esser^ 
UdU  of  the  One  God,  capable  of  separation,  so  that  one  shall 
ffo  forth  firom  the  other,  or  appear  oiU  of  the  other  ?  S weden- 
borg  says,  "  The  Lord  in  his  essence  is  nothing  eUe  but  Divine 
Good",  Good  and  tmth  "  are  not  two,  but  one".  "  The  God- 
head is  indivisible."    What  then  is  the  import  of  this  termin- 
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ology — ^Divine  Truth  "  derived  from",  "  proceeding"  or  "  goiog 
fortii",  from  Divine  Good  "  in  the  Incarnation'',  and  "  retmii- 
ing",  and  being  '^  united  to  it"  in  the  Glorification  ?  Sweden- 
borg  answers,  ''For  Divine  Truth  to  proceed  from  Divint 
Good,  or  the  Son  "from  the  Father,  is  to  present  oneself  tlie 
same,  only  in  another  form".  It  is  ''the  Divine,ybrf7i^gst 
man".  But  if  the  Godhead  is  indivisible,  and  the  Lord  ii 
nothing  else  than  Divine  Good,  and  Good  and  Truth  are  '^  not 
two,  but  one", — why  are  they  so  sharply  distinguished  as  two 
essentials  in  one  essence,— one  going  out  from  and  returning  to 
the  other?  Purely  "for  the  sake  of  man's  apprehension", is 
the  answer.  Prof.  Bush,  in  the  guileless  honesty  for  which  ha 
was  distinguished,  expresses  the  extreme  di£Sculty  of  grasp- 
ing the  process  of  this  "  going  forth"  and  "  returning".  Ibi 
heat  of  the  sun  coming  forth  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  Swo- 
denborg's  most  frequent  and  felicitous  illustration.  But  the 
disciple,  far  richer  in  Biblical  lore  than  his  master,  justly 
thinks  "  a  further  effort  of  the  mind  is  requisite  to  conceive  of 
the  Divine  Truth  as  coming  forth  from  Its  purely  abstriet 
form,  and  embodying  itself  in  human  nature".  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  this  difficulty  vanishes.  In  reality,  there  is  no 
such  process.  "Progression",  says  Swedenborg,  "is  not  predi- 
cable  of  Love  or  Wisdom,  or  of  Good  or  Truth,  for  these  are 
real  God".*  Thus  the  central  wheel  relied  on  for  working  the 
system — ^proceeding,  progression,  or  going  forth,  falls,  with 
other  things  of  time,  and  space,  and  person,  into  a  phantom.  . 
The  Incarnation  then,  as  now  defined,  was  not  of  the  Son 
of  God,  as  a  proceeding  from  the  Father,  but  of  the  one  only 
essential.  Divine  Good,  as  the  Father-principle,  presenting 
himself  "the  same,  only  in  another  form'*,  "the  Divine, ybrroeii 
as  a  man*".  But  what  is  it  for  the  Divine  to  be  formed  as  a 
man  ?  Does  not  the  system  hold  God  to  be  essentially  maii| 
and  in  man's  form  %  How  can  that  "  be  formed  as  a  man", 
which,  from  eternity,  is  in^  and  is  man's  form  ?  Again,  how 
could  the  Father  present  himself  as  the  Son,  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, "  the  same,  only  in  omoiher  form^\  when  the  system  at 
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lowB  bat  one  Form,  and  that  is  God's  ?  He  can  no  more  ap- 
pear in  another  farm^  than  in  another  substance.  And,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  other  part  of  the  definition  is  any  more 
MHisistenti — ^'to  present  oneself  before  another  in  a  form  ac- 
ecMnmodated  to  hiw!\*  There  ie  no  another.  He  himself  is 
the  only  one^  whether  called  man,  form,  esse,  or  entity.  Thus 
the  whole  idea  of  a  Trinity  of  essentials,  of  Proceedings,  of  In- 
eaniation  and  Glorification,  is  unreal  and  illusive.  The  whole 
terminology  of  Father  and  Son,  Good  and  Truth,  coming  forth 
and  returning,  making  the  Divine  Human,  and  the  Human  Di- 
vine, by  the  internal  sense  of  the  system,  means  in  reality  this 
and  nothing  more,— the  One,  Infinite,  and  Eternal  Substance, 
called  Gt)d*man,  or  Love  and  Wisdom,  appeare  to  go  forth 
from  Itself,  and  in  Its  own  form,  presents  Itself  to  Itself,  to  be 
pereeived  and  apprehended  hy  Itself,  and  then  return  and 
be  united  again  to  Itself.  This  self-evolving  and  self-involving 
process,  called  in  the  documents,  flux,  influx,  and  reflux,  going 
forth  and  returning,  is  eternal.  It  never  began  and  will  never 
end.  It  is  continued  from  a  central  '^  cardiac  "  and  '^  pul- 
monic force",  as  unfree  and  essentially  physical  as  the  beating 
pulse,  or  the  law  of  gravitation. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  wish  to  glance  at  the  bearing 
of  this  philosophy  on  the  great  practical  doctrines  of  Begen- 
eration,  Bedemption,  and  Sin. 

The  definition  given  of  Begeneration  is,  '^  From  natural  to 
become  spiritual".  The  process  is  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Christ's  natural,  in  his  regeneration,  was  made  Divine,  and  is 
the  reverse  of  generation.  The  change  is  effected  by  the  influx 
of  Love  and  Wisdom,  or  Good  and  Truth,  which  Swedenborg 
says  are  the  "  real  God,  or  God  himself.  This  flows  into  the 
natural  evil  forms  of  fixed  substance,  form  within  form,  and 
fills,  refines,  and  quickens  them  from  fixed  to  fluent  substance 
^from  gross  to  finer, — from  nature  to  spirit.  This  is  the  re- 
puted process  of  this  metaphysical  regeneration. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  it  is  that  it  never  ends.  Prof. 
Bosh  calls  it  '^an  everlasting  act",  Mr.  Clissold,  ''a  perpetual 

• 
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procesB".  Swedenborg  says  it  begins  in  in&ncj  and  continaeB 
to  "  eternity". 

Another  pecnliarily  is  that,  though  it  professes  that  from 
natural,  men  become  spiritual,  it  does  not  so  change  a  man^ 
nature  that  from  evil  and  falsey  he  becomes  essentially  good 
and  true.  ^  There  are  states  of  evil,  and  of  the  false  in  everjf 
man  without  end."*  ''Evil,  as  well  hereditary  as  actual, 
with  the  man  who  is  regenerated,  is  not  exterminated  so  that 
it  disappears,  or  is  made  none,  but  is  only  separated,  and  by 
an  arrangement  from  the  Lord,  is  rejected  to  the  circumf0^ 
ence6."t  ''  Hereditary  evil  from  the  father  is  of  a  more  inte- 
rior nature  than  that  from  the  mother,  and  remains  to  ete^ 
nity,  for  it  can  never  be  eradicated.":]:  Spirits  and  angels  in 
heaven  are  not  so  regenerated  but  that  ^^  by  virtue  of  thdr 
proprium,  they  all  have  a  continual  tendency  towards  hell  "§ 
— "  are  impure,  yea,  nothing  but  evil  ".| 

We  think  it  is  a  sad  defect  in  this  Kew  Church  creed,  that  it 
holds  for  fundamental  truth  such  an  ineffectual  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  It  leaves  the  regenerated,  in  himself,  just  wherSi 
according  to  the  author,  it  finds  him, — nothing  hut  evU.  How 
inadequate  to  the  condition  of  man  I  How  unsatisfactory  to 
all  who  hate  sin  and  love  holiness  I  What  a  forlorn  hope  does 
it  hold  out  I    Yain  struggle  after  an  ideal,  unattainable  good  I 

The  central  doctrine  of  Redemption  undergoes  a  similar 
reconstruction.  Its  comprehensive  definition  is — "  the  subju- 
gation of  the  hells,  and  the  establishment  of  order  in  Uie 
heavens,  and  after  this,  the  institution  of  a  church".^  In  the 
battle  which  the  Lord  fought  with  the  hells  in  the  spiritual 
world,  at  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  year  1757,  "  he  tore  up 
from  their  places  the  hills  and  mountains  which  the  infemab 
in  the  spiritual  world  occupied,  and  removed  them  to  distant 
places,  and  made  some  sink  down ;  he  deluged  their  cities, 
villages  and  fields  with  a  flood,  and  tore  up  their  lands  and 
cast  them,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  into  whirlpools,  bogs, 
and  fens ;  besides  many  other  things.** 

This  doctrine  of  Kedemption  will  strike  our  readers  as  new, 
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eicept,  perhaps,  those  to  whom  the  genius  of  Yirgil,  Dante,  or 
MOton,  maj  ha^e  made  it  familiar.  Although  the  author 
assores  us  that  it  was  '^  a  spiritual  battle",  the  whole  aspect  is 
angularly  physical  and  Cyclopean.  But  does  this  redemption 
ttcare  a  full  deliverance  from  sin  ?  As  it  denies  the  church- 
doctrine 'of  the  Trinity,  so  it  does,  with  equal  explicitness,  that 
of  atonement  for  sin  and  justification  by  faith.  And  it  goes 
fldll  farther  in  its  denials.  "  It  is  an  error  of  the  present  age 
that  evils  are  thought  to  be  separated,  yea,  cast  out  when  they 
are  remitted.  That  no  evil  into  which  a  man  is  born,  and 
which  he  actually  imbibes,  is  separated  from  him,  but  that  it 
is  only  removed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  doth  not  appear^  hath 
been  given  me  to  know  from  heaven.  Before  that,  I  was  in 
die  belief  which  most  people  entertain  in  this  world,  that  evils, 
when  they  are  remitted,  are  cast  out,  and  that  they  are  washed 
off  and  wiped  away,  like  dirt  from  the  face,  by  water.  But 
diis  is  not  the  case  with  evils  and  sins".^  *'  If  a  man,  in  his 
childhood  and  youth,  hath  appropriated  to  himself  a  certain 
evil,  by  doing  it  from  the  delight  of  his  love,  as,  if  he  hath 
defrauded,  blasphemed,  revenged,  committed  whoredom,  then, 
forasmuch  as  he  hath  done  these  things  from  liberty  according 
to  his  thought,  he  hath  also  appropriated  them  to  himself. 
Bat  if  he  afterwards  repenteth,  shunneth  them,  and  considers 
them  as  sins  which  are  to  be  abhorred,  and  thus,  from  liberty, 
according  to  reason,  desisteth  from  them,  then  there  are  appro- 
priated to  him  goods  to  which  those  evils  are  opposite.  But 
the  evils  cannot  he  so  cast  out  as  to  be  eaid  to  be  extirpated.'*^ 
''This  is  the  case  with  all  hereditary  evil,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  actual  evil  of  man".t  When  sins  in  the  regen- 
emted  are  removed  towards  the  sides  or  circumferences  of  the 
soul,  "it  then  appears  as  if  evils  were  rejected,  and  thereby 
man  purified  from  them,  or,  as  they  say j  justified".  Yet  all 
the  angels  of  heaven,  who,  according  to  Swedenborg,  are  only 
the  spirits  of  redeemed  men,  '^  confess  that  what  appertains  to 
them,  so  far  as  it  is  from  themselves,  is  nothing  but  evil,  and 
the  false  thence".  "  Those  who,  while  they  lived  in  the  world, 
bave  confirmed  in  them,  that  they  are  justified  and  without 
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sins,  and  thus  that  they  are  holj,  are  remitted  into  a  state  of 
e^ils  from  what  is  actaal,  and  what  is  hereditary,  and  are  kept 
in  it,  until,  by  living  experience  they  know  that,  of  themselveB) 
they  are  nothing  but  evil "/  and  that  "  the  good  in  which  th^ 
had  seemed  to  themselves  to  be,  was  from  the  Lord,  conse* 
quently  that  it  was  not  theirs,  bat  the  Lord's".*  He  speab 
again  of  those,  '^  who,  after  death,  were  taken  np  by  the  Lord 
into  heaven,  .  .  but  carried  with  them  a  belief  that  they  were 
cleansed  and  pure  from  sins,  and  therefore  not  in  a  state  df 
guilt ;  at  length,  they  came  to  boast  that  they  are  no  longer 
sinners  like  others,  and  to  exercise  a  degree  of  contempt  tx 
others  when  compared  with  themselves".  ^'  That  this  imagin- 
ary belief  may  be  removed,  they  are  remanded  from  heav^ 
and  let  into  their  evils  which  they  had  contracted  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  shown  them  that  they  are  in  heredi- 
tary evils  of  which  they  knew  nothing  before.  And,  whoi 
they  have  thus  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  their  evib 
are  not  separated  from  them,  but  only  removed,  and  so  that 
of  themselves  they  are  inipurcy  yea,  nothing  but  evil^  .  .  they 
are  again  taken  up  by  the  Lord  into  heaven".f 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Christian  world,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  inculcation,  is  slow  to  exchange  the  old  doctrine  of 
redemption  for  this  new  one.  What  is  there  of  "  glad  tidings" 
to  a  lost  world  in  that  gospel  which  leaves  sin  ^'  uneradicated" 
and  uneradicable  to  eternity  —  which  does  not  pardon  the  sin- 
ner till  he  ceases  from  all  his  sins,  and  holds  that,  then,  he 
does  not  need  pardon  ?  What  kind  of  salvation  is  that  which 
leaves  the  saved,  in  their  best  estate,  with  their  evils  and  sins 
not  "  extirpated  ",  not  "  separated  ",  nor  "  cast  out " ;  and  who, 
in  their  own  proper  nature,  are  impure,  yea,  nothing  btU  evUt 
Surely  it  is  not  an  ^^  imaginary  belief"  that  the  redeemed  in 
heaven  are  purified,  justified,  and  so  sanctified  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  they  are  without  sin ;  much  less  is  it  an  offence  so 
great  that  those  who  entertain  the  belief  are  ''remanded  from 
heaven"  into  the  hells,  where  they  are  ^^ farced  to  acknow- 
ledge" the  doctrines  of  this  new  Christianity.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  the  ordinary  reader,  that  the  Lord  should  send  the 
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saints  out  of  heaven  into  the  hells,  to  convince  them  of  this 
Swedenborgian  doctrine  that  they  are  still  sinners.  But  the 
ftadent  of  the  systenoi  finds  that  this  is  a  favorite  expedient  for 
leenring  conviction  npon  debatable  subjects.  All  discassions 
ia  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Sweden- 
borg's  writings,  end  in  the  triumph  of  Swedenborg's  party. 
All  good  spirits  become  converts  to  the  system,  and  all  who 
reject  it,  are  bad  ones. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  siny  it  is  claimed  as  an  excel- 
lence of  the  new  system,  that  it  treats  sin  and  evil  as  a  disease 
that  needs  not  forgiveness,  but  cure.  As  a  violation  of  law  or 
order,  it  is  no  more  capable  of  atonement  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  than  a  violation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  a  fit  of 
mckness.  The  unitive  force  of  the  system  makes  all  laws,  as 
Mr.  Hayden  says,  '^  one  in  kind  ",  and  ''  of  one  class*'.  The 
distinction  between  moral  and  natural  law  is  pronounced 
"man-made,  and  has  no  corresponding  objectivity  in  the 
nature  of  things".  The  confounding  of  all  things  in  one  na- 
ture, logically  necessitates  this  doctrine  of  one  law.  Matter 
and  mind,  though  distinguished  nominally  by  a  discrete  de- 
gree, are  "  of  the  same  nature*'.  The  ethical  and  physical  are 
the  same.  Metaphysical  science  is  also  mechanical,  and  Christ- 
ianity an  essential  chemistry.  Eire  is  visible  love,  and  ice  con- 
gealed, stratified  hate.  Sin  is  a  disease,  or  infestation,  and 
needs  not  a  mediator,  but  only  a  physician  or  exorcist.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  speak  of  forgiving  a  fault,  as  a  fall  from  a  pre- 
cipice, or  a  fever.  But  the  New  Church  system  does  not 
supply  any  adequate  medical  or  chemical  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease. It  furnishes  neither  successful  physician,  machinist,  nor 
exorcist  Its  Materia  Medica  has  no  more  a  curative  than  a 
pardoning  power.  The  very  God-man  proves  an  incompetent 
Bestorer  of  the  breach.  The  blood  of  Christ  does  not  cleanse 
^  from  all  sin",  nor  from  any  sin.  For,  of  all  that  come  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  whatever  the  amount  of  "  opposite  goods" 
he  may  be  kept  in,  not  one  finds  deliverance. 

But  there  is  another  step  in  this  analysis,  which,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  leaves  "  disease"  only  a  rhetorical  expression  for 
sin,  which,  in  reality,  is  eiAstance.    Good  is  substance.    Evil, 
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as  an  entitj,  is  the  opposite  pole  of  the  same  one  snbstanoe. 
Gk>od  is  sabstance  at  the  centre  of  the  spiritaal  san,  evil  thd 
same  at  the  ^'  ends"  of  the  receding  atmospheres,  or  the 
" circumferences".  One  is  the  first  "self",  the  other,  the 
ultimate,  or  postreme  "self".  One  is  Pnre,  Liring,  Fluent, 
Divine,  and  Gh>d ;  the  other  is  the  same  substance  and  nature, 
gross,  dead,  fixed,  with  "  the  divine  pressed  out",  and  Satan. 
Thus  ''  influent  good  "  or  pure  substance  when  it  flows  into  the 
farms  of  evil,  in  the  nltimates,  is  turned  by  them  into  gron 
substance  and  eviL  It  is  on  this  principle  of  sin  as  sab* 
stance,  that  neither  in  regeneration  nor  in  redemption,  cin 
it  be  exterminated,  or  "  made  mm^",  but  onlj  removed  to  the 
circumferences.  Mr.  Fernald  accounts  for  the  origin  of  evil 
on  this  theorj  of  his  favorite  author.  "Man  derived  all  hk 
substance  from  the  Creator,  but  he  was  so  far  discreted  finoB 
the  Divine  Being,  that  his  substance  lost  bj  a  necessity  whid 
God  himself  could  not  prevent,  «  .  a  portion  of  its  perfecticm 
and  so  was  originally  disordered,  and  so  the  origin  of  eviL' 
Thus,  he  says,  "  Man  was  an  imperfect  production  from  thi 
hands  of  his  Creator,  and  was  eomparativelj  eviL"  Thii 
is  a  logically  consistent  statement.  Man,  at  the  first,  di< 
not  hecome  evil.  He  was  made  so.  Swedenborg's  allegoriet 
construction  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  proceeds  upoi 
this  view.  The  first  cognition  it  takes  of  man  as  finite  or  nlti 
mate,  is  as  needing  regeneration.  It  knows  nothing  of  a  sin  o 
fall,  prior  to  this  necessity.  And  to  accommodate  the  histoi] 
of  the  creation  of  man  to  this  theory,  he  says,  "  To  create,  ti 
form,  to  make",  in  the  Sacred  Record,  "  signify  to  regenerate ^ 
Nor  does  his  idea  of  man  as  a  vegetable  production  militali 
with  this  theory,  viz.,  that  he  dropped  from  "  a  fruit-tree" 
which  bore  "a  small  egg"  on  a  "parturient  branch",  inti 
which  nature  had  collected  "  as  into  a  sort  of  ark,  her  ueum 
distinguished  treasures",  and  within  which  "  was  the  first  hsf 
py  token  of  connubial  intercourse  of  spiritual  essence  with  tb 
supreme  aura  of  nature".t  Mr.  James  thinks  the  service  whid 
Swedenborg  has  "  done  to  the  rational  or  scientific  mind  by  th< 
light  he  has  cast  on  the  great  truth  of  human  solidarity  is  in 
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calculable".  "  He  shows  us  that  since  the  world  has  stood, 
no  man,  has  been  chargeable  before  God  with  either  his  moral 
good  or  evil,  because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  originates 
in  the  man  himself."  '*  In  order  that  God  himself  should 
ehai^  us  with  any  of  the  good  or  evil  which  we,  with  obdu- 
rate stupidity,  are  forever  charging  upon  ourselves,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  first  to  forget  his  creative  relation  to  us, 
and  begin  to  look  upon  us  as  essentially  tmdervved  and  inde- 
pendent existences,  which  is  absurd." 

Hence  it  is,  that,  according  to  the  New  Church,  God  never 
ia  angry  with  the  wicked.    He  never  curses,  or  punishes  them, 
in  this  life  or  the  next.*    He  does  not  even  judge  them,  or  in 
any  way  impute  evil  to  them,  or  criminate  them,  or  accuse 
fliem  of  it,  or  condemn  them  for  it.    Thus,  as  a  personal  Buler, 
Qod  makes  no  essential  distinction  between  sin  and  holiness. 
He  is  personally  as  little  pleased  with  the  one,  as  displeased 
with  the  other — a  logical  result  of  the  identity  of  the  hu- 
man and  divine  nature,  which  is  the  central  principle  in  this 
Uew  Christianity.    Nor  do  the  unregenerate,  or  the  spirits 
in  hell,  feel  any  compunction,  regrets,  or  remorse  for  sin. 
Why  should  they?     As  God  feels  no  displeasure  towards 
them,  on  that  account,  why  should    they  towards   them- 
selves ?    There  is  a  kind  of  sujffering  in  the  hells  which  the 
author  calls  torment,  and  sometimes,  by  figure  of  speech  — 
ponishment.    But  it  is  purely  physical,  by  "  compression",  by 
like  "  bruising  process",  by  "  plates  of  redhot  iron",  by  sitting 
on  "  ant-heaps",  and  by  "  gyratory  motions"  and  revolutions 
upon  a  tight  "  rope".    All  is  the  reciprocal  operation  or  inflic- 
tion of  the  infemals  upon  themselves.    Thus  eml  is  angry 
with  itself  y  accuses,  tries,  condemns,  and  punishes  itself  j  through 
t  chemical  process  by  its  "  odor"  or  "  stench",  as  do  carrion 
md  all  excrements.    The  good  are  admonished  of  its  presence 
by  the  sense  of  "  smell ",  and  the  devils  perceive  the  presence 
of  good  and  truth  by  snuffing  their  exhaling  "  odorous  parti- 
cles".    "  The  imputation  of  evil  after  death  does  not  consist 
in  accusation,  blame,  censure,  or  in  passing  judgment,  as  in 
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the  world ;  but  the  evU  itself  eflfects  this.''  "And  masmnch 
as  evil  is  there  perceived,  as  it  were  in  its  odoTy  it  is  this  whidi 
accuses,  blames,  finds  guilty,  and  judges,  not  before  any  -pvt- 
ticular  judge,  but  before  every  one  who  is  in  good ;  and  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  imputation.  The  imputation  of  good  is 
effected  V  in  the  same  manner",  that  is,  by  its  odor,  and  the 
sense  of  smell.* 

A  doctrine  so  essentially  new  and  exclusive  would  naturallj 
require  for  its  propagation  the  instrumentalities  of  a  New 
Church.     And  the  church,  which,  resting  its  claim  on  the 
Bible,  announces  itself  as  the  only  living  church — "  the  churdi 
of  the  Future",  would  of  course  be  forearmed  with  expedients 
for  adjusting  that  Book  into  conditions  of  success.    What  aie 
some  of  these  expedients  ?    This  is  one.    The  almost  univer 
saUy  recognized  Canon  of  Scripture  k  impeached.    Thirty- 
two,  out  of  the  sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible  are  excluded,  as 
not  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God; — all  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  ten  of  ike 
Old  Tcstament.t    The  ground  of  this  exclusion  is  the  doctrine 
of  correspondence.     Nothing  is  the  Word  which  is  not  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  nothing  is  thus  inspired,  which  is  not 
written  according  to  correspondence,  and  hence,  has  the  celes- 
tial, spiritual,  and  natural  sense.    The  Divine  Word  is  a  ray 
of  God's  pure  substance,  emitted  and  extending  through  the 
celestial  and  spiritual  spheres  into  the  natural,  and  is  the 
same  Divine  Substance  in  each.    Hence  this  '^  i/nscripturaied 
Word  ",  as  well  as  the  Incarnate  Word,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Correspondence,  is  God.     "  It  is  from,  Him",  says 
Swedenborg,  "  and  is  Himself  ^\X     In  1864,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Swedenborgian  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  Sub-Committee,  reported,  "  That  it  is  expedient 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  containing  the 
books  of  the  Word  onl}f\    It  is  further  reported  "  that  they 
have  made  some  progress,  but  have  not  completed  the  revi- 
sion."    Prof.  Parsons  regards  it  as  one  of  the  inestimable 

♦  Brief  Exposition,  110 ;  C.  L.  524.  \  k.  C,  10,  320-26,9094. 
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blessings  which  the  Lord  is  giving  to  mankind  through  his 
New  Church,  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  now  determined 
iod  settled  ''  for  future  ages,  by  the  unerring  test  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Correspondence". 

But  this  doctrine  of  Correspondence  performs  still  more 
important  services  for  the  New  Church.  After  excluding 
from  the  Bible  nearly  half  its  books  as  not  divinely  inspired, 
it  subradizes  the  entire  contents  of  those  that  remain,  by 
the  principles  of  interpretation  which  it  establishes.  As 
every  thing  in  the  Word  is  written  by  Correspondence,  so 
nothing  in  it  can  be  understood  except  by  the  same  law.  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  genuine  doctrine  is  taught  only  by 
the  internal  sense.  But  this  sense,  though  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  Word,  is  so  '^  concealed  "  in  it,  that  it  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  Correspondence,  which  is  "  the  key".  This 
locks  up  the  Word  and  unlocks  it.  For  reasons  that  seem 
very  satisfactory  to  Swedenborg,  it  was  hidden  from  the  Apos- 
tles, and  for  seventeen  hundred  years  after,  from  the  entire 
Christian  church,  and  then  given  to  him.  With  this  he  claims 
to  have  unfolded,  by  divine  and  infallible  dictation,  the  genuine 
doctrine,  as  the  basis  of  the  New  Church.  What  that  doc- 
trine is,  it  has  been  our  main  object  in  this  article  to  show* 
But  when  it  is  confronted  by  the  obvious  grammatical  and 
historical  sense  of  the  Word,  that  sense  is  pronounced  the 
mere  covering  of  the  Word,  "  the  skin",  the  "  shell ",  the 
"bark  and  rind",  the  "husks".  "Without  the  internal 
sense",  says  Swedenborg,  the  Word  "  may  be  compared  to 
a  sack,  balloon,  or  bladder  that  is  collapsed  and  flaccid". 
Thus  the  defence  is  witiidrawn  from  the  province  of  ordinary 
Biblical  criticism,  within  the  lines  of  this  occult  corresponden- 
tial  sense.  Here,  in  this  terra  incognita^  the  learned  author 
constructed  his  chief  works,  defensive  and  offensive. 

His  reputed  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world,  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  men  to  seek  communication  with  that 
world,  has  very  considerable  strategic  force.  We  believe  that 
this  spiritual  world,  with  the  Swedish  Seer,  as  with  the  seers  of 
the  present  day,  was  the  world  of  his  own  mind,  Tlie  spirits  and 
angels  were  his  own  thoughts  and  affections.    They  could  tell 
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him  nothing  which  he  did  not  know  before,  or  which  his  own 
mental  or  mesmeric  processes  would  not  give  him.    Hence  he  A 
wisely  never  ventured  to  converse  with  any  spirit  or  angd  j- 
which  he  had  not  known  in  this  world,  either  from  personal 
acquaintance,  from  hearsay,  or  from  history.    His  "  intromis- 
sion" was  the  external  Swedenborg  proceeding  into  the  inte^  ^' 
nal  Swedenborg.   In  other  words,  it  was  his  process  of  interior  ^ 
thought     "  They  who  think  much  on  religious  subjects",  he  L 
says, ''  and  are  so  intent  upon  them  as  to  see  them,  as  it  were,  l 
inwardly,  in  themselves,  begin  also  to  hear  spirits  speaking  v 
with  them."*    This  gives  the  key  to  the  "  Revelations",  and  ^ 
the  "  Seership"  of  the  Swedish  Philosopher,  for,  from  the  fif-   [. 
tieth  year  of  his  age, — ^he  was  an  intensely  religious  thinker.   ; 
It  also  explains  the  phenomena  of  his  visions — ^the  great  num-    , 
ber  of  spirits  he  saw — from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  daily. 
They  aU  converse,  lecture,  and  debate  in  exactly  his  vocabu- 
lary and  style  —  as  a  man's  thoughts  always  do.    They  talk 
with  him  at  all  his  waking  hours,  day  and  night.    They  con- 
tradict and  deny  when  he  hears  Old  Church  preaching,  sati^ 
izing  the  English  Bishops,  who  did  not  favor  his  new  system, 
in  nearly  the  same  words  that  Swedenborg  employed  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  his  didactic  treatises.    They  even  accused 
him  of  intemperance,  when  they  thought  he  ate  more  bread 
and  milk  than  was  good,  as  a  man  who  studied  much,  took 
little  animal  food,  and  much  coffee  without  milk,  at  aU  hours, 
day  and  night,  might,  in  certain  moods,  be  supposed  to  rebuke 
himself. 

But  the  boldest  adventure  in  the  New  Church  polemical 
strategy,  is,  in  its  assault  upon  the  motives  and  character  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Old  Church. 
In  this  movement,  the  author  passes  from  principles  to  per- 
sons^ from  rational  argument  to  the  pronouncing  of  judgment. 
By  the  "goats",  refen^d  to  in  Matt,  xxv,  31,  whom  the  Saviour 
condemns  to  everlasting  punishment,  he  says,  are  meant  those 
"  who  are  in  the  present  justifying  faith  of  the  Old  Churchf ". 
The  Reformers,  who,  he  asserts,  entirely  separated  good  works 
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from  jufitifying  faith,  because  the  laity  accoimted  these  as 
oecefisarj  to  salvation,  '^ pretended  to  insert  them  into  justifi- 
cation merely  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  ynlgar" — and  "that 
their  system  might  not  appear  to  contradict  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, but  have  the  semhlcmce  of  religion,  and  thns  be  salved 
Offer^\*  Swedenborg  says  that  Luther,  with  whom  he  claims 
to  have  spoken  about  a  hundred  times  in  the  spiritual  world, 
*  owned  to  him  that  he  received  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  merely  with  the  intent  that  he  might  make  an 
entire  separation  from  Papacy",  and  this  too,  "  contrary  to 
Che  warning  of  an  angeP'-f  "  There  is  in  the  Eeformers,  a  cer- 
tain deep-seated  opposition  and  aversion  to  actual  repentance, 
which  is  so  violent  that  they  cannot  force  themselves  to  self- 
QZEmination,  and  to  see  their  sins,  and  to  confess  them  before 
Qod.  They  are  seized,  as  it  were,  with  a  certain  horror  at  the 
nery  intention  of  such  a  thing.^'^X 

Of  the  Moravians,  whose  heroic  Christian  charity  has  car- 
ried them  with  the  Gospel  to  the  darkest  portions  of  the  globe, 
Swedenborg  says :  "  They  had  cherished  nothing  of  charity 
towards  their  neighbor,  and  nothing  of  love  to  the  Lord ". 
The  spirits  who  explored  the  interiors  of  their  thoughts,  de- 
dared  that  they  revile  the  Lord,  and  that  they  reject  a  life  of 
ijkarity,  so  as  even  to  hold  it  in  abhorrence.% 

Upon  some  of  the  inspired  penmen,  our  author  is  even  more 
severe  in  his  judgments.  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
notwithstanding  his  deep  penitence,  after  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Seer,  is  excluded 
from  heaven  as  an  adulterer,  and  is  without,  among  dogs  and 
adulterers.  The  apostle  Paul,  he  professes  to  have  seen  often 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  he  gives  his  character  as  it  was 
tiiere  disclosed  to  him.  He  accuses  him  of  the  most  unbounded 
desire  for  self-aggrandizement,  and  of  the  grossest  hypocrisy, 
and  of  being  governed  by  these  principles  after  his  conver- 
rion,  as  really  as  before.  "  He  did  all  things",  according  to 
Bwedenborg's  visions,  from  "the  end  of  being  greatest  in 
heaven",  associating  himself  with  other  demons  "  to  make 

*  B.  E.  79,  46.    f  Letter  to  Ortenger.    f  B.  £.  114.    §  Last  Judgment^  80. 
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themBelves  God".  He  suflered  "  the  bndfiing  jntKjeflB^  with 
adulterers  and  adultresses,  by  which  it  ^^  was  made  koown  to 
all  that  he  is  of  such  a  nefarious  chwracter^'*.* 

Contraiy  to  obvious  facts,  he  asserts  that  Paul  ^^  has  not 
mentioned  in  the  epistles  the  least  word  of  what  the  Lord 
taught", — that  "he  received  nothing  from  the  life  and  dis- 
course of  the  Lord",  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  one  para- 
ble or  doctrine  from  Kim,  and  explain  it,  but  that  he  derived 
aU  from  him8df\ 

This  makes  a  distinct  issue  between  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
Old  Church,  and  the  apostle  of  the  New.  Prof.  Bush,  whose 
frankness  we  have  always  admired,  acknowledges  that,  as  Kew 
Churchmen  they  have  "  to  succumb  to  the  charge  of  defamar 
tion,  or  to  attempt  to  sustain  and  vindicate  the  statements"  of 
their  author.  And  he  admits  the  dogmatic  exigencies  which 
call  for  the  attempt  to  sustain  them.  "  We  recognize  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the 
New  Church.  Nor,  until  the  authority  attached  in  the  mind  of 
Christendom  to  these  epistles  be  weakened^  do  we  see  how  the 
doctrines  of  that  church  are  ever  to  accomplish  their  transform- 
ing  work  in  the  world."  "What  inference  remains",  he  asks, 
"  but  that  those  writings  are  marked  wUhfalsity^  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  possessed  of  adequate  claims  to  rank  with  the 
truly  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Word  ?"  This  charge  of  falsity 
made  by  the  Professor  against  the  apostle,  falls  back  on  the  in- 
compatibility of  his  doctrines  with  the  teachings  of  Sweden- 
borg.  "  The  prevailing  systems  of  dogmatic  theology",  he 
says,  "found  themselves  primarily  upon  the  epistles",  and  "the 
whole  structure  of  Calvinism  rests  upon  Paul  as  its  chief 
comer-stone.  Deprived  of  this  basis,  where  were  its  so  called 
doctrines  of  grace  ?"  "And  are  not  these  the  doctrines  whose 
sanctity  is  supposed  to  be  assailed  by  the  New  Church  t  Is 
it  not  precisely  here  that  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
systems  mainly  betrayed  itself?"  These  doctrines,  of  which 
the  inspired  apostle  is  admitted  as  the  "  chief  comer-stone",  he 
characterizes  as  "  Dragonism",  a  "  congeries  of  falsities",  and 
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SB  ^  fayoring  the  natural  and  SCTisnal  man".  ^^  The  New  Chnrch 
man  cannot  be  built  up  under  a  ministration  of  sucli  falsities, 
and  especially  one  that  ignores  the  trvs  object  of  viOTsTiipP 

Another  able  Swedenborgian  writer  says,  "  We  recognize 
in  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  original  programme  of  a  system  of 
doctrines  .  •  which  stands  in  dicrniet/rical  opposition  to  the 
whole  genius  of  the  New  Chnrch".  "And  so  long  as  the 
sanctity  and  the  verity  of  these  epistles  stands  wnvmpedcJied^ 
80  long  must  the  progress  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  be 
materially  retarded." 

These  frank  statements  of  the  disciples,  harmonize  with  the 
antagonism  of  the  system  as  announced  by  the  master.  And, 
what  is  important,  they  disclose  the  necessity  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  apostle's  character  and  writings.  It  is  purely 
iogmaUc.  His  doctrines  are  incompatible  with  the  specula- 
lions  of  the  Sweedish  seer ;  hence  they  are  false,  hence  not 
inspired ;  and  hence  he  must  have  been  a  had  man^  and  the 
diurch  which  confirms  itself  in  his  doctrines,  must  be  "  dra- 
gonic"  and  dead. 

This  strong  antipathy  of  Swedenborg  to  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine and  character,  extends  to  his  social  ethics.  The  repre- 
hension of  what  the  Seer  calls  scortatory  love,  is  explicit  and 
just.  It  is  "  diabolical"  and  "  from  hefl".  But  the  great  de- 
fect is  in  the  definition  of  scortatory  love.  On  the  positive 
ride,  it  includes  only  that  adultery  which  the  offender  believes 
not  to  be  sin,  or  evil,  or  "  contrary  to  reason".  On  the  nega- 
tive side,  it  excludes,  1.  Fornication  before  marriage,  and 
after  the  death  of  a  consort.  2.  Concubinages,  apart  from  the 
wife,  for  a  just  cause.  3.  Mild  kinds  of  adultery.*  Cohabita- 
tion with  a  concubine  and  the  wife  at  the  scrnie  i/ime^  is  con- 
trary to  the  conjugal  relation ;  but  with  the  concubine  while 
the  wife  is  set  aside,  it  is  not  in  opposition  to,  but  is  "  a  relative" 
and  part  of  the  same  holy  covenant.  So  are  fornication  and 
"mild  kinds  of  adultery"  parts  of  it.  They  are  "  between  what 
is  greatest  and  what  is  least  of  the  same  thing".t  Thus  these 
dear  infractions  of  this  primal  and  central  divine  institution, 
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are  sammarily  licensed  as  virtaes  of  the  same  class,  only 
in  a  less  degree.  Excess  of  fornication  is  hurtfdl,  and,  since 
but  "few"  can  refrain  without  "too  great  restraint",  and 
"damages",  and  "unknown  evils" — there  is  no  other  "asy- 
lum" than  what,  "  in  French  is  called  a  maitress^.  Thus 
"  care  is  to  be  taken  by  parents"  to  guard  their  young  sons 
against  "  immoderate  fornications",  by  opening  to  them  a  "re- 
fuge" in  what  is  moderate  and  regular.  The  occasions  which 
justify  this  kind  of  concubinage  are  various  infirmities  and 
social  or  moral  obliquities.  The  diseases  which  are  a  just  and 
sufficient  cause,  Swedenborg  says,  after  mentioning  a  large 
number,  are  "  multifarious" — "  cancers  and  other  like  ones"— 
"  loss  of  memory  and  other  like  things" — "  hernia,  and  other 
like  diseases".  Among  other  just  causes,  are  "  stubbomnesB, 
in  not  obeying  what  is  just",  "  doing  nMschief ",  "  excess  <rf 
luxury",  "publishing  the  secrets  of  the  house",  "besides 
more" — "  when  the  mind  of  one  goes  away  from  the  other'*, 
and  "  internal  dissimilitude,  from  which  is  antipathy".* 

Now,  this  is  a  very  large  license.  Few  libertines  have 
pleaded  for  a  larger.  This  is  also  a  very  indefinite  kind  of 
legislation  for  so  delicate  a  subject — ^there  are  so  many  un- 
mentioned  "  other  like  things".  And  it  is  worst  of  all  that 
the  offender  is  constituted  judge  of  what,  by  this  code, 
justifies  his  offence.  To  what  insult,  ignominy,  and  broken- 
ness  of  heart,  does  such  a  doctrine  doom  multitudes  of  feeble, 
but  faithful  wives,  and  to  what  a  vile  slavery  to  licensed  pas- 
sion,  does  it  give  over  as  many  husbands  I  What  a  derange- 
ment of  social  order,  and  prostration  of  domestic  purity  and 
peace,  would  come  from  such  a  trampling  down  of  human  and 
divine  law,  as  is  here  sanctioned !  Kor  are  these  concubinal 
licenses  limited  to  the  unregenerate  and  sensual.  They  are  as 
free  to  the  Christian  of  the  New  Church,  as  to  the  Pagan.  Why 
should  they  not  be  ?  Such  a  concubinage  in  this  new  ethics  is 
not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  conjugal  tie,  nor  does  it  diminish 
mutual  love  and  esteem.  It  is  "  not  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion", for  conjugal  love  is  "  the  very  jewel  of  the  Christ- 
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kn  life'*.  It "  does  not  injure  the  conscience",  nor  is  it  "  hurt- 
fill"  in  any  respect.  It  is  proper,  and  right,  and  reasonable, 
and  chaste  in  all. 

That  Emanuel  Swedenborg  should  inculcate  such  a  social 
philosophy,  considering  the  laxness  of  the  age,  and  the  country 
in  which  he  lived,  and  what  he  admits  as  his  ^^  strongest  pas- 
sion", and  its  long  indulgence,  is  not  very  surprising.  libertin- 
itm  was  the  reputable  vice  of  many  among  the  learned  and  the 
adentific.  A  distinguished  Swedenborgian  writer  says,  apolo- 
getically of  Swedenborg — "  His  times  and  his  position  were 
BQch  as  to  foster  the  corruption  of  every  merely  natural  man 
to  the  utmost" — ^that  his  diary,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  six, 
records  visions  and  dreams  '^  grotesque  and  ludicrous",  and  '^  in 
many  instances  unquestionably  impv/re^\ — ^that "  the  chambers 
of  his  imagery  are  manifestly  tainted".  But  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  zeal  of  those  of  his  followers  who  are  of  the  purest 
social  virtue,  in  defending  and  propagating  such  teachings  as 
infallible,  and  as  making  a  part  of  the  "  heavenly  doctrines" 
rf  the  New  Church.  Can  they  really  wish  to  make  them 
prevalent?  They  hold  that  no  writer  does  such  honor  to  the 
divine  institution  of  marriage  as  Swedenborg.  But  we  have 
never  read  any  other  claiming  to  be  Christian,  that  so  debused 
it,  by  mixing  with  it  fornication,  concubinage,  and  adultery 
SB  of  the  same  essence.  Professor  Parsons  says,  the  works 
of  Swedenborg  "  enthrone  the  majesty  of  chastity",  more  than 
those  of  any  other  mortal.  This  may  be  true  of  what  Swe- 
denborg caUa  the  chastity  of  moderate  fornication  and  con- 
edbinage.  But  he  who  breaks  down  the  essential  distinction 
between  fornication  and  marriage,— between  a  courtezan  and 
twife,  dethrones  and  degrades  the  latter,  and  does  not  know 
what  chastity  is.  Thus  the  antagonism  of  this  New  Church 
leaches  to  the  ethical  system  of 'the  old  Church,  and  sweeps 
it  clean  away,  as  it  does  its  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine. 

T^he  issue,  then,  which  the  Swedenborgians  join  with  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  a  strife  of  words,  as  are  too  many 
theological  controversies.  It  is  not  a  debate  about  forms,  or 
orders,  or  un-essential  doctrines,  on  a  basis  of  common,  funda- 
mental principles.     On  its  own  presenting,  it  assails  the 
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wTidLe  Old  Chnrcli  system.  It  proposes  no  compromise.  It 
allows  no  mediation.  It  began  in  speculation  and  a  claim  to 
superior  charity.  It  ends  in  personalities  and  defamation  of 
character.  The  war  is  exterminating.  In  the  spirit  of  many 
of  the  belligerents,  it  is  earnest,  and  we  are  bound  to  belieye, 
honest.  In  some,  it  is  kind,  courteous,  honorable.  Bat 
in  the  intent  and  expectation  of  the  leaders,  it  is  radical,  un- 
compromising, and  exterminating.  Will  the  Church  with- 
stand the  assault?  It  has  endured  many  such,  as  the  student 
of  history  well  knows.  It  has  withstood  ihis  for  a  himdred 
years,  and  been  all  the  while  gaining  in  yitality  and  vigor,  j 
and  we  believe  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  despite  all  opposing 
forces,  for  "  the  Lord  God  in  the  midst  of  her  is  mighty". 


Aki.  IV.  — the  HOMERIC  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN,  ITS 
EXPIATION  AND  ITS  PENALTY. 

By  WiLLUH  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Amherst}  Massachusetta 

Homer  has  no  word  answering  in  comprehensiveness  or 
depth  of  meaning  to  the  word  sin,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Bible ; 
and  that  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  consciousness  of  sin 
was  awakened,  the  idea  of  sin  was  developed,  under  the  pe- 
culiar discipline  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensations, 
as  they  never  were  among  the  Greeks  or  any  other  people  of 
ancient  times.  The  noun  a/ia/rrfa,  which  is  appropriated  to 
express  this  idea  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  does  not 
oc6ur  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  verb  afiapTaveiv  is  used 
often  in  the  sense  of  missing  a  mark  (II.  5,  287)  or  failing  of 
an  object  (Od.  21, 155),  but  rarely  of  a  sin  against  the  gods, 
as  in  n.  9,  501.  The  same  verse  is  also  the  only  instance  in 
which  {mef>l3aiveiVy  the  etymological  equivalent  of  our  tran^- 
fresSj  is  used  in  the  sense  of  transgression  or  trespass :  Sre  niv 
rig  imtpfi/tfq  lui  &fiafyrQj  whenever  any  one  may  chance  to  have 
iran^grdi^andainnedj  etc.,  against  the  gods.  The  corre&pond- 
^gg  novL  inepliaahf  tra/negremanj  occurs  infrequently,  but  al- 
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wajs  in  a  moral  sense,  of  the  violation  of  some  law  of  God  or 
man;  as,  for  instance,  the  crimes  of  the  suitors  (Od.  3,  206  ;  22, 
168),  the  violation  of  an  oath  which  is  an  offence  especially 
against  Jnpiter  (H.  3, 107:  fifjng  imeppaatxi  ^iog  SpKia  dTj^TJaTp-ai)^ 
and  the  sins  and  follies  of  youth  in  general  (H.  23,  589). 

But  the  word  which  is  most  frequently  employed  to  express 
wrong  doing  of  every  kind,  is  arrj  with  its  corresponding  verb. 
Aa  this  word  shows  most  clearly  the  light  in  which  sin  was 
viewed  by  the  early  Greeks,  it  demands  a  somewhat  careful 
examination.  The  radical  signification  of  the  word  would 
aeem  to  be  a  befooling*,  a  depriving  one  of  his  senses  and  his 
reason,  as  by  unseasonable  sleep  (Od.  10,  68 ;  12,  372)  and 
excess  of  wine  (Od.  21,  295),  joined  with  the  influence  of  evil 
companions  (Od.  10,  68)  and  the  power  of  destiny  or  the  deity 
(Od.  11,  61,  cf.  12,  372).  The  idea  of  some  supernatural 
power  or  influence  seems  always  to  be  associated  with  this  be- 
feoling,  and  its  ultimate  source  is  always  conceived  to  be  the 
gods  or  the  fates.  Hence  the  Greek  imagination,  which 
animated  and  impersonated  every  great  power,  very  naturally 
conceived  of  'Attj  as  a  person,  a  sort  of  onmipresent  and  uni- 
yersal  cause  of  folly  and  sin,  of  mischief  and  misery,  who, 
though  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  yet  once  fooled  or  misled 
Jupiter  himself,  and  thenceforth,  cast  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  walks  with  light  feet  over  the  heads  of  men  and  makes 
all  at  times  go  wrong  (D.  19,  91,  cf  9,  505).  Hence  too  when 
men  come  to  their  senses  and  see  what  folly  and  wrong  they 
have  perpetrated,  they  cast  the  blame  on  'Attj  and  so  ulti- 
mately on  Jupiter  and  the  gods  (H.  19,  86-90) ;  for  the  same 
folly  and  wrong,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable 
passage,  Agamemnon  ascribes  to  the  agency  of  "Arrj,  at  the 
beginning,  he  refers  to  Zcv^,  and  Uoipa  and  ^Epivvg, 

The  passage  is  thus  imperfectly  rendered  by  Pope : 

"  Nor  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  dehate ; 
Eldow,  angry  Jove  and  all-compelling  Fate, 

*  I  here  follow  very  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  Nagelsbaeh,  to  whose  section  on 
Ihii  sabject  (in  his  Homeric  Theology)  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  thoughts  and 
•tfll  more  for  illustrative  passagea 
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With  fen  Erinja,  urged  my  wrath*  that' day, 
When  firom  Achillea'  arms  I  forced  the  prey. 
What  then  could  I  against  the  will  of  heayen  f 
Not  hj  myself  hut  vengeful  Ate  driven ; 
She,  Jove's  daughter,  fiited  to  infest 
The  race  of  mortals,  entered  in  my  hreastt  ** 

In  like  maimer  Priam,  blinded  bj  his  fondness  for  the 
beaateons  Helen,  and  for  her  paramour,  bis  false  and  faith- 
less son,  relieves  her  of  aU  responsibility  for  the  war,  by  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  the  gods  (II.  3, 164--5) : 

**  No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws ; 
Not  thou,  but  heaven's  disposing  will,  the  cause." 

Yet  Helen,  in  her  reply,  condemns  and  despises  herself,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  cast  the  responsibility  on  the  gods  (IL  3, 
180,  cf.  24:1 ;  6,  344).  And  Agsonemnon  elsewhere  confesses 
his  folly  and  wrong,  repeating  the  confession  {daaafAtp^,  9, 116 
and  119)  and  making  no  attempt  to  shift  the  blame  on  a  higher 
power ;  and  the  very  same  act  of  injustice  to  Achilles  which 
in  one  place  is  imputed  to  an  irresistible  overruling  power,  18 
expressly  referred,  in  another,  to  the  monarch's  own  pride  and 
self-will  (H.  1, 133, 185,  et  passim).  So  the  riotous  suitors  and 
the  inconsiderate  comrades  of  Ulysses  went  under  a  kind  of 
judicial  blindness — nay,  under  an  immediate  divine  impulse 
—  to  their  doom  (Od,  18,  346) ;  and  yet  they  went  yielding  to 
their  violent  and  wanton  passions,  following  their  own  strong 
inclinations  (Od.  17,  431 ;  viipei  cl^avrcf,  i^ianofievoi  fievii  ^^)* 
And  the  two  ideas  arc  sometimes  brought  into  immediate  jux- 
taposition in  striking  resemblance  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
suitors,  says  Homer,  were  destroyed  by  the  appointment  ol 
the  gods  and  by  wicked  deeds.  Even  so  the  betrayer  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  went  as  it  was  written  of  him,  and  yet  went  under 
the  impulse  of  his  own  blind  passions  to  his  own  place ;  and 

*  Litenllj,  foUy^  wrong,  onfy. 

f  The  Greek  is  Tcry  expreesiTe :  'Ar^  9  tcuvtoc  6drai.  The  ageot,  the  actkai 
and  the  effect  are  all  expressed  hj  the  same  root  fbUy  wkkh  foab  rnSL^  infiuei 
wild  folly  (^yp*op  'Anpr)  into  my  h(Mom,  And  this  IhOy  is  onlf  the  executioner  ol 
Jr^n  and  Fate  and  another  name  ht 
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thoBgli  the  Bedeemer  was  delivered  up  according  to  tlie  de- 
terminate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  Oodj  yet  it  was  with 
wicked  hands  that  his  murderers  crucified  him  and  put  him 
to  death. 

In  Homer,  then,  as  in  the  Bible,  sin  is  follj,  blindness,  mad- 
ness so  strange  that  it  seems  explicable  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  external,  supernatural,  blinding  and  bewildering 
agency,  and  yet  so  fully  and  so  consciously  in  accordance  with 
the  sinner's  own  inclinations,  and  in  obedience  to  his  own  im- 
pulses, that  he  cannot  shake  off  the  responsibility.  The  wick- 
ed suitors  have  no  knowledge ;  they  are  as  unwise  as  they  are 
unjust: 

d<f>pa;deuw  inel  oiiri  vorjiioves  ovde  diiuuoi  (Od.  2,  282)  : 

they  have  wrought  folly  in  Ithaca,  as  great  sinners  wrought 
folly  in  Israel  (Josh,  vii,  16  ;  Gen.  xxxiv,  7),  and  the  whole 
people  will  reap  the  consequences  (Od.  2,  239)  unless  they 
purge  themselves  of  the  iniquity.  And  tliis  suggests  an- 
other point  of  resemblance.  In  Homer,  as  in  the  Bible,  sin  is 
misery,  calamity  of  the  most  dreadful  kind ;  in  other  words, 
sin  and  its  punishment  are  so  inseparable,  nay,  so  identical, 
that  they  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  Beaders  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  are  familiar  with  this  so-called 
Hebraistic  usage.  But  it  is  even  more  striking  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  'A-ny  is  both  sin  and  suJBTering,  both  folly  and 
calamity,  sometimes  the  one  idea  and  sometimes  the  other 
being  more  prominent,  but  neither  at  any  time  wholly  ex- 
cluded*. If  the  chief  idea  in  any  passage  is  that  of  folly,  yet 
it  is  folly  leading  to  calamity,  perchance  to  utter  ruin.  K  on 
the  other  hand,  calamity  seems,  in  any  passage,  to  be  the 
principal  idea,  it  is  still  only  that  calamity  which  results  from 
folly  and  moral  blindness.  The  whole  history  of  the  suitors 
is  a  standing  illustration  of  the  great  fact  in  the  government 
of  God,  that  moral  blindness  leads  to  deeper  blindness,  and 

^  Henoe  the  mistake  of  Battmann  in  making  cakunUy  the  original  and  prindpa 
meaning  of  the  word.    C£  Bait  Lex.  sub.  y.    That  it  is  a  mistake,  is  snfficientlj 
dear  from  the  usage  of  the  word  as  illustrated  in  the  text 

18 
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8in  is  puiuAhed  by  more  aggravated  wickedneeB,  tiU  at  length 
jpersuaeiona  a/nd  entreaiiea  are  uedeea —  each  ig  the  very  Ian- 
guage  of  the  poet  (Od.  16,  278)  — for  their  (zppoinied  day  qf 
vengeance  hoe  already  come.  "  And  even  as  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient" 
(Rom.  i,  28). 

Man  is  a  frail,  feeble,  erring  and  sinful  creature,  weakest 
and  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  the  animals  that  live  and  move 
npon  the  earth,  easily  elated  by  prosperity,  and  as  easily  de- 
pressed by  adversity ;  impatient  nnder  the  latter,  proud,  self- 
righteous,  and  self-confident  under  the  former,  and  too  often  re- 
bellious under  both  (Od.  18, 130-140).*  As  his  tempter  ("Any) 
goes  about  all  over  the  world  (rraaav  iix'  alav,  H.  9,  506),  harm- 
ing men  {QXa.Trrova'  dv^punovg)^  and  tempts  all  and  leads  them 
astray  (na,vTag  darai  H.  19,  91),  SO  sin  and  misery  are  universal 
in  the  world.  In  speaking  of  the  race,  however,  or  of  them- 
selves, or  of  their  neighbors  and  acquaintance  generally, 
Homer's  heroes  are  much  more  ready  to  deplore  the  misery 
than  to  condemn  the  sin.  They  never  say  such  evil  and  bit- 
ter things  of  themselves,  as  David,  Isaiah  and  Job ;  and  no- 
where in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  do  we  read  such  pictures  of 
human  depravity,  as  we  read  everywhere  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  and  not  less  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles.  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin",  even  as  by 
the  Gospel  is  its  remedy. 

But  the  Gentiles  are  not  i^i^A^^  law.  Even  in  the  Bible 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  sin  is  the  transgression  of  law  {ynepfiaaia). 
Law  is  that  which  is  laid  down  (t^e/uj  from  t^e-  root  of  rii&TffjUf 
as  law  from  lay),  settled,  established  as  the  course  of  nature, 
the  custom  of  society,  the  usages  of  mankind,  the  rights  of 
individuals,  families,  communities,  and  nations ;  in  short,  the 
whole  natural,  social,  and  moral  order  of  the  universe.  All 
this  is  included  in  the  oft-repeated  phrase  ^ifug  lariv^  or  i  difu^ 
iariv,  which  in  different  connections  means :  as  it  is  right,  as 
the  custom  is,  as  isjyroper  between  man  and  man,  as  is  diie  to 

*  Thifl  strikiDg  paasago  Is  qvokd  bdow,  p.  290. 
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the  hprt  or  the  gaeBt,  as  is  hefittmg  tlie  king  and  commander, 
or  the  subject  and  the  soldier.  These  various  laws,  of  nature 
and  custom,  of  right  and  fitness,  are  all  laws  of  Jupiter  (Atd^ 
fteyoiXoio  defuaresy  Od.  16,  403),  and  counsels  or  purposes  of  the 
gods  (t9e«5v  PoiXag,  ibid.  402),  which  the  wise  and  good  man, 
like  Ulysses,  will  carefully  consult  before  he  proceeds  to  ac- 
tion, and  then  scrupulously  obey  (ibid.),  while  the  foolish  and 
wicked,  like  the  unreasonable  and  unjust  suitors  {ovn  vorjfioveg 
ovdi  dUuuoi)  or  the  inad-cap  Ar^s  himself,  know  no  law  {ovriva 
Me  ^ifucra,  II.  6,  761,  cf.  Od.  2,  281).  Jupiter,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  gods,  is  the  author  and  executioner  of 
these  laws — their  guardian  and  avenger.  Moreover,  human 
Uwa  and  governments  proceed  from  him  as  their  original 
source.  He  gives  the  sceptre  to  whom  he  will  (H.  2,  205-6) ; 
and  by  him  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice ;  literally, 
before  him  {npds  ^i6g,  H.  1,  239)  they  guard  and  execute  the 
laws.  So  that  all  laws,  human  as  well  as  divine,  are  clothed 
with  something  of  divine  authority,  and  aU  violations  of  them 
are  sins  in  the  sight  of  the  gods. 

The  duties  that  spring  from  this  natural  order  and  divine 
constitution,  fall  naturally  under  the  three-fold  division  com- 
mon to  all  ethical  systems,  and  distinctly  recognised  by 
Homer  (Od.  2,  64r-67),  of  duties  to  self,  duties  to  fellow-men, 
and  duties  to  God. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Homeric  hero  owes  to  himself, 
or  the  laws  which  he  feels  bound  to  obey,  especial  prominence- 
is  given  to  the  law  of  self-respect,  the  sense  of  personal  worth, 
the  pride  of  ancestral  dignity,  the  desire  to  excel  in  bravery, 
the  love  of  glory,  the  law  of  honor,  the  law  of  conscience, 
and  the  duty  of  self-control.  "  Be  men,  be  mindftd  of  your- 
selves" (n.  15,  487);  "be  men,  respect  yourselves '^  (ibid. 
561) ;  "  be  indignant  at  the  wrong  yourselves,  while  you  also 
regard  the  good  opinion  of  others "  (Od.  2,  64) ;  or  as  Pope 
has  the  two  former  passages : 

*'  Be  mindful  of  jourselves,  your  ancient  &me, 
And  spread  your  glory  with  the  navy's  flame." 

'*  0  Greeks  I  respect  your  fiune. 
Respect  yourselves,  and  learn  an  honest  shame^" 
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Sucli  are  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  Btirring  appeals 
which  the  leaders  address  to  their  troops  on  either  side. 

^*  To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command, 
To  add  new  honors  to  m j  natiye  land ; 
Before  my  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place, 
And  emidate  the  glories  of  our  race.'* 

Such  is  the  education  which  the  Ljcian  Glaucus  boasts  to 
have  received  from  his  royal  father  (II.  6,  206)  ;  and  the  Tro- 
jan Hector  declares  in  the  same  book  (442,  seqq.)  that  he  can- 
not withdraw  from  the  deadly  fight  even  to  please  his  wife, 
for  he  not  only  dreads  the  reproach  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  but  his  own  soul  scorns  the  ignoble  deed, 
since  he  was  taught  to  be  always  brave,  and  fight  among  the 
foremost  ranks  for  his  own  glory  and  the  glory  of  his  royal 
father. 

**  Juno,  my  son,  and  Pallas,  if  they  please, 
Can  make  thee  valiant ;  hut  thy  own  hig  heart 
Thyself  restrain.    Sweet  manners  win  respect** 

These  are  the  last  words  of  counsel  which  the  aged  Peleus 
addressed  to  the  youthful  Achilles  when  he  set  out  for  the 
war — ^words  which  that  impetuous  hero  did  not  heed,  and  so 
want  of  self-government  blighted  all  the  happiness  of  his  bril- 
liant but  brief  career.  It  is  just  this  relinquishing  of  the 
helm  to  the  control  of  the  passions  instead  of  the  supremacy 
of  reason  and  conscience,  which  gives  At4  the  opportunity  to 
bewilder  and  blind  the  soul  still  more,  and  thus  work  its  ruin. 
And  if  the  man  blinded  and  maddened  by  passion  refuses  to 
listen  to  entreaty,  the  very  ministers  of  mercy  and  mediation 
between  heaven  and  earth  at  length  turn  against  him  and 
plead  for  vengeance  (D.  9,  510).  So  that  even  the  sins  and 
follies  which  the  man  perpetrates  under  her  blinding  influ- 
ence, are  voluntary  and  responsible  in  their  origin^  and  the 
calamities  which  he  sufiers,  and  which,  like  the  sins,  are  call- 
ed AUBi  are  self-caused,  being  the  result  of  the  voluntary  ab- 
dication of  the  throne  by  reason  and  conscience  to  unrestrain- 
ed passion,  uncontrolled  self-will,  or,  it  may  be,  excessive  pride 
and  self-glorification. 


Ik- 
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Among  the  relative  dnties,  Hone  is  more  earnestly  incul- 
cated or  more  beantiftdly  exemplified  than  dnty  to  parents. 
See  the  filial  love  and  respect  with  which  the  manly  and  heroic 
Hector,  the  bulwark  at  once  of  his  family  and  of  his  country, 
still  treats  his  honored  mother  (II.  6, 264,  seqq.).  See  the  filial 
spirit  of  Telemachns,  bound  up  in  the  fortunes  of  his  long 
absent  father,  performing  long  journeys  by  sea  and  land,  to 
glean  tidings  of  his  fate,  weeping  on  his  neck  at  the  lodge  of 
EmnsBiLS,  defending  him,  under  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  from 
the  insnlts  of  the  suitors  in  the  palace,  affectionate,  confiding, 
watchful,  and  obedient  to  his  every  word,  look,  and  action, 
till  at  length  he  receives  the  welcome  sign : 

"  Sliags  his  keen  falchion,  grasps  his  spear  and  stands 
Armed  bright  for  battle  at  his  fkther's  side." 

And  in  living  demonstration  of  the  maxim  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  that  parents  may  expect  from  their  children  that 
obedience  which  they  themselves  paid  to  their  parents,  look 
at  that  scene  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Odyssey,  than  which 
there  is  scarcely  anything  more  touching  in  the  whole  range 
of  history  or  fiction,  where  Ulysses,  now  victorious  over  all 
his  enemies,  reestablished  on  his  throne,  and  restored  to  the 
embrace  of  his  beloved  Penelope,  cannot  rest  till  he  has 
Bought  out  the  aged  Laertes,  finds  him  in  his  garden  clad  in 
rags  and  toiling  at  menial  employments,  weeps  in  conceal- 
ment over  the  sad  spectacle,  plies  his  faded  memory  with  facts 
in  their  early  history  to  convince  him  that  it  is  indeed  no 
other  than  his  own  long  lost  Ulysses,  and  holds  him  clasped  to 
his  bosom,  till  the  old  man  recovers  from  the  swoon  which  so 
unexpected  and  joyful  an  event  has  brought  over  his  bewil- 
dered faculties.  The  boy  Telemachus  hardly  treats  his  mother 
with  as  much  respect  and  deference  as  the  man  Hector  (for 
there  is  scarcely  any  age  at  which  one  submits  to  maternal 
authority  with  so  little  grace  as  when  he  is  passing  out  of  his 
teens) ;  yet  he  refuses  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
suitors  to  send  her  back  against  her  will  to  her  own  father's 
house,  and  paints  in  glowing  colors  the  scorn  of  men  {viiieats 
i^  d.v&pomciw)  and  vengeance  of  the  gods  {arvyepSLs  ^pivvs) 
which  Providence  {daifjLGni)  will  visit  on  an  undutifal  son : 


^ 
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^  While -thus  he  speaks,  Telemachos  replies, 
Eren  nature  starts,  and  what  ye  ask,  denies.^ 
Thus,  shall  I  thus  repay  a  mother's  cares. 
Who  gave  me  life,  and  nursed  my  infant  years  ? 
How  from  my  father  should  I  vengeance  dread  I 
How  would  my  mother  curse  my  hated  head ! 
And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  fiends  she  cries. 
How  from  their  hell  would  vengeful  fiends  arise  I 
Abhorred  by  all,  accursed  my  name  would  grow, 
The  earth's  disgrace,  and  human  kind  my  foe !" 

In  Homer,  then,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures,  "  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother"  is  "the  first  commandment  with  promise"; 
and  the  primal  curse  rests  on  filial  ingratitude  and  rebellion. 
Kearlj  allied  to  filial  duty  is  that  reverence  which  is  dne 
to  age,  and  which,  in  Homer  sk  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  rendered 
in  the  most  touching  and  graceful  forms.  Priam  reUes  on 
the  united  power  of  both  these  motives  to  move  the  heart  of 
the  slayer  of  his  son,  and  urges  the  plea  with  a  pathos  which 
even  the  implacable  Achilles  cannot  resist  (U.  24,  489) : 

**Ah  I  think,  thou  fitvored  of  the  powers  dirine  1 
Think  of  thy  fiither's  age,  and  pity  mine  1 
In  me  that  fitther's  reverend  image  trace. 
Those  silver  hairs,  that  yenerahle  fitce ; 
His  trembling  limbs,  his  helpless  person  see ! 
In  all  my  equal,  but  in  misery  1 
These  words  soft  pity  in  the  chief  inspire. 
Touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his  sire. 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  raised. 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed,t 
Not  unrelenting :  then  serene  began 
With  words  to  soothe  the  miserable  man." 

The  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  have  each  its  own  matchless 
picture  of  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity,  the  one  a  Trojan,  the 
other  a  Grecian  pair,  the  former  doomed  to  a  sad  parting  in 
the  very  beginning  of  their  married  life,  soon  after  Providence 

*  Literally  U  is  notpoasiUe  to  banish  her  torn  the  boose.    Compare  the  simflar 
but  8tQl  more  lofty  answer  of  the  youthfiil  Joseph  when  solicited  to  sin  (Gren 
•rrriy^  9) :  How  COM  I  do  this  great  wiokedDees  and  m  o^otM^  Ood  f 

f  OUrelfHtv  iroAidv  re  Ku(ni  tcoXiop  re  yhiiov. 
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had  blessed  them  with  a  pledge  of  their  mutaal  love ;  the  latter 
destined,  after  long  separation  and  sorrow,  to  meet  and,  in  a 
serene  old  age,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  mutual  faithful- 
ness, but  both,  though  dead  yet  speaking,  to  the  hearts  of 
millions,  of  the  honor  and  blessedness  of  pure  unchanging  wed- 
ded love.  Hector  and  Andromache,  Ulysses  and  Penelope  I 
when  will  those  names  ever  be  forgotten  I  And  who  that 
remembers  them  can  ever  forget  the  lessons  which  they  teach  1 
Over  against  them  in  the  Homeric  gallery  stand  another  pair 
blackened  and  scathed  by  the  indignation  of  gods  and  men, 
standing  monuments  of  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  conjugal  infidel- 
ity—  jEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra ;  a  foul  adulterer  and  a 
faithless  friend,  who  with  murderous  hand  stabbed  their  lord 
and  king  at  the  finendly  feast,  and  whom,  even  in  Hades, 
whither  they  have  been  sent  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Ores 
tes,  the  injured  and  murdered  husband  still  follows  with  his 
curses  (Od.  11,  409  seqq.) : 

'*  0  wife  1  th J  deeds  disgrace 
The  perjured  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race ; 
And  should  posterity  one  yirtuous  find, 
Name  Clytemnestra,  they  will  curse  the  kind*^ 

While,  in  Homer  as  in  the  Bible,  there  is  thus  a  peculiar 
sacredness  about  the  domestic  relations,  the  violation  of  which 
brings  down  the  special  vengeance  of  the  gods  and  the 
Erinyes,  the  stranger,  also,  is  under  the  especial  protection  of 
Jupiter,  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  Zev^  ^eviog,  the  god  of  the 
stranger  and  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  (II.  13, 
624 ;  Od.  14,  389),  and  who  will  surely  avenge  any  wrong 
done  to  the  stranger  beneath  the  roof  (Od.  9, 266-71 ;  cf.  Deu- 
teron*  x,  18),  as  well  as  to  the  host,  who  affordB  him  hospita- 
ble entertainment,  (H.  3,  351-4).  The  fate  of  Troy  and  the 
eatastrophe  of  the  Diad  turn  on  the  violation  by  Paris  of  the 
rights  at  once  of  the  husband  and  the  host,  for  which  double 
crime  the  Trojan  king  and  people  have  rendered  themselves 
responsible  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  reparation  (H. 
13,  625  seqq.),  and  must  therefore  suffer  a  dreadful  overthrow. 

With  the  stranger,  the  poor  and  needy,  the  beggar  and  the 
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suppliant  are  often  associated  as  under  the  special  guardian- 
ship of  Jupiter : 

'*  Low  at  thj  knee,  thy  succor  we  implore, 
Respect  us,  human,  and  relieve  us,  poor. 
At  least  some  hospitable  gift  bestow, 
'Tis  what  the  happy  to  th'  unhappy  owe ; 
'Tis  what  the  gods  require :  those  gods  revere ; 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care : 
To  Jove  their  cause  and  their  revenge  belongs. 
He  wanders  with  them  and  he  feels  their  wrongs/*  (Od.  9,  266-Tl.) 

It  is  a  violation  of  established  law  {ov  ^ifug  lari)  to  dishonor 
the  stranger ;  for  all  strangers  and  beggars  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Zeus  (npdg  ^i6s  elaiv) — a  sentiment  often  repeated  in 
the  Odyssey  (6,  207 ;  14,  57) ;  and  the  gods  and  Erinyes  are 
their  avengers  (17,  475).* 

An  implacable,  unmerciful,  unforgiving  spirit  is  often  cen- 
sured as  unlike  the  gods,  and  unbecoming  helpless,  dependent 
mortals.  The  suitors  are  as  unmerciful  as  they  are  unjust ; 
and  the  gods  do  not  love  cruel  and  oppressive  deeds  (Od.  14, 
82).  The  aged  friend  of  Achilles  warns  him  to  be  merciful 
as  he  would  obtain  mercy,  and  not  to  scorn  the  entreaties  of 
men,  lest  the  gods  spurn  his  prayers  (D.  9,  496). 

"  Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  resigned  ; 

A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind : 

The  gods,  the  only  great,  the  only  wise 

Are  moved  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrifice. 

Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,"  etc 
^*  When  man  rejects  the  humble  suit  they  make, 

The  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  sake." 

The  argument  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount :  Be  merciful,  for  God  is  merciful ;  and  forgive,  that 
you  may  be  forgiven. 

Human  laws  are  not  only  called  by  the  same  name  as 
divine  laws  {&eiiiareq\  but  are  administered  under  the  same 
divine  sanction.  Bangs  and  judges  execute  law  and  justice 
as  in  the  presence  and  with  Hie  authority  of  Jove  (^rpd^  A*^, 

*  The  like  flentiment  is  repeated  with  emphasis  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxu, 
21 ;  Lev.  xix,  33 ;  Beat  z,  18. 
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E  239).  The  sceptre  and  the  laws  are  his  gift  (H.  2,  206). 
Heralds  are  the  messengerB  of  Jove  as  well  as  of  men  (H.  1, 
334).  The  oaths  by  which  treaties  are  ratified  and  justice  ad- 
ministered are  witnessed  by  Zeus  (II.  3,  276),  and  are  even 
called  his  oaths  (Aid^  SpKia^  II.  3, 107) ;  and  though  he  may 
fail  immediately  to  punish  the  violation  of  them,  he  will 
sooner  or  later  accomplish  the  vengeance  to  which  he  is 
pledged  (H.  4,  161),  and  Pluto,  Proserpina  (II.  3,  278)  and 
the  Erinyes  (H.  19,  260)  will  be  his  unfailing  executioners : 

'^Not  thus  our  tows,  confirmed  with  wine  and  gore, 
Those  hands  we  plighted  and  those  oaths  we  swore, 
Shall  all  be  vain ;  when  heaven's  revenge  is  slow, 
Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
The  day  shall  come,  the  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy*8  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 
I  see  th*  Eternal  all  his  fury  shed 
And  shake  his  SBgis  o'er  their  guilty  head. 
Such  mighty  woes  on  perjured  princes  wait** 

Those  who,  like  the  suitors,  disregard  the  rights  of  men,  are 
also  charged,  as  in  the  form  of  indictment  for  murder  in  the 
English  law,  with  having  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes : 

"  Laws  or  divine  or  human  failed  to  move. 
Or  shame  of  men  or  dread  of  gods  above.*' 

Such  is  the  indictment  of  Ulysses  against  the  suitors,  who 
had  long  promised  themselves  impunity,  but  who  now,  at 
length,  are  overtaken  with  sudden  vengeance  (Od.  22,  25). 

The  chief  duties  to  the  gods  are  respect  for  their  persons, 
worship  at  their  altars,  obedience  to  their  commands,  and  sub- 
mifision  to  their  will. 

The  penalty  of  a  direct  insult  to  any  divine  personage, 
fliough  it  be  an  infant  god  or  a  god  disguised  in  human  form, 
is  death.  At  least  those  who  dare  offer  such  a  personal  afiront 
to  deity,  never  prosper,  and  never  live  long  upon  the  earth : 

*'  Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  powers  contends, 
Short  is  his  date,  and  soon  his  glory  ends ; 
From  fields  of  >leath  when  late  he  shall  retire, 
No  in&at  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire."    (D.  5,  406-9.) 
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"  Not  long  Lycorgos  viewed  the  golden  light, 
ThAt  daring  man  who  mixed  with  gods  in  fight,  .  .  . 
Nor  failed  the  crime  th^  immortals*  wrath  to  more, 
Th'  immortals  blessed  with  endless  ease  above ; 
Deprived  of  sight  bj  their  avenging  doom, 
Cheerless  he  moved  and  wandered  in  the  gloom : 
^en  sunk  unpitied  to  the  dim  abodes, 
A  wretch  accmrsed  and  hated  hj  the  gods."    (TL  6, 186  seqq.) 

A  sentiment  not  unlike  the  woe  which  the  Scriptures  de- 
nounce on  him  who  striveth  with  his  Maker,  but  how  inferior 
in  moral  dignity  and  sublimity ! 

Men  may  expect  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  gods  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency,  abundance,  and  richness  of  the  vows 
and  prayers,  sacrifices  and  offerings  which  they  bring  to  their 
altars.    Throughout  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  gods  are  re- 
presented as  moved  by  such  offerings  at  their  respective 
temples  very  much  as  earthly  sovereigns  are  won  by  presents 
and  obeisances  offered  in  their  courts,  insomuch  that  Poseidon 
rescues  .£neas  on  the  score  of  his  constant  and  acceptable 
offerings  (D.  20,  298),  and  Zeus  is  almost  tempted  to  contra- 
vene the  decrees  of  destiny  in  favor  of  Hector,  because  he 
has  burned  so  many  fat  bullocks  on  his  altar  (H.  22,  170,  cf. 
179).    When  we  read  of  Nestor  sacrificing  to  Poseidon  at 
nine  altars,  and  nine  bullocks  on  each  altar  (Od.  3,  7),  we  are 
reminded  of  the  thousands  of  victims  which  Solomon  sacri- 
ficed, in  the  middle  of  the  court  as  well  as  on  the  brazen  altar, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  though  the  latter  far  exceeds 
the  former  in  the  costliness  of  his  sacrifices,  as  well  as  in  the 
grandeur  and  sacredness  of  the  occasion.     The  neglect  to 
honor  any  god  or  goddess  with  sacrifices  which  they  regard  as 
their  due,  especially  the  slight  implied  in  his  or  her  omission 
while  otlier  divinities  receive  their  due  honors,  is  an  unpar- 
donable offence.    Thus  the  far-famed  Calvdonian  boar  was 
sent  upon  the  -^tolians  in  vengeance  for  neglected  sacrifice, 
because  while  the  other  gods  were  rejoicing  in  their  heca- 
tombs, to  Artemis  alone  QEneus,  king  of  the  -^tolians,  had 
brought  none  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  fields  and  vineyards ; 
whether  the  alight  was  intentional  or  not,  it  was  a  great  mis- 
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take  and  a  great  sin  {doLcaro  6i  fiiya  'Bvfj^^  H.  9,  537) ;  and 
the  fields  and  vineyards  of  (Eneus  must  pay  the  penalty,  and 
the  whole  nation  must  be  involved  in  a  calamitous  war  to  ex- 
piate the  offence  (II.  9,  535  seqq.). 

An  affront  offered  to  a  priest  or  other  representative  of  a 
god,  like  an  offence  against  his  person  or  his  altar,  provokes 
the  divine  vengeance.  It  was  Agamemnon's  insult  to  the 
priest  of  Apollo  and  refusal  to  restore  his  daughter  that 
brought  the  pestilence  on  the  Grecian  host  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  which  was  more  fatal  than  the  pesti- 
lence itself,  to  the  Grecian  cause ;  for  in  this  case  as  in  the 
somewhat  similar  case  of  David,  the  sin  of  the  monarch  was 
visited  primarily  on  the  people  and  the  king  was  punished, 
and  punished  sorely,  through  the  calamities  that  fell  on 
them  (11.  1,  passim,  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv). 

Bobbed  of  his  own  captive  prize  in  revenge  for  proposing 
the  return  of  Agamemnon's,  Achilles  is  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  and  slay  the  monarch  in  the  very  midst  of  his  assembled 
army.  But  Athene,  sent  by  the  queen  of  the  gods,  presents 
herself  before  him  and  bids  him  restrain  his  anger,  "com- 
mand his  passions  and  the  gods  obey".  Achijles  instantly 
obeys,  and  assigns  this  good  reason  for  obedience : 

^^  Hard  as  it  is,  m j  vengeance  I  suppress ; 
Tho9e  who  reoere  the  god»^  the  gods  will  'bleesy 

There  is  no  conviction  more  deeply  inwrought  into  the 
minds  of  all  the  leading  men  of  both  sides  in  the  Trojan  war, 
than  this :  not  so  much  the  right  of  gods  to  command  as  their 
power  to  bless  or  curse  ;  not  so  much  the  duty  of  obeying  the 
gods,  but  the  sure  reward  of  obedience  and  the  certain  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  book  in  the 
Diad  or  the  Odyssey  that  does  not  furnish  a  practical  com- 
mentary both  on  the  belief  and  its  realization. 

From  this  same  superiority  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  over  short-lived  and  changeful  mortals,  results 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  as  well  as  the  duty  of  fear  (Od.  4, 
389),  of  reverence  {aldeto  deovg,  Od.  9,  269 ;  II.  24,  503),  of 
silent  and  unquestioning  submission  to  their  will :  Do  not  by 
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any  means,  yielding  to  folly  and  rasliness,  talk  large  (f^a 
elneiv)^  but  leave  the  matter  to  the  gods,*  since  they  are  far 
more  powerful  (Od.  22,  287).  Such  is  the  sage  counsel  of  the 
disguised  Ulysses  to  one  of  the  haughty  suitors,  while  in  giv- 
ing the  like  advice  to  another,  he  indulges  still  more  bia 
natural  vein  of  reflection  and  argument  (Od.  18, 130) : 

"  Of  all  that  breathes  or  groTelliDg  creeps  on  earth. 
Most  vain  is  man !  calamitous  by  birth : 
To-day  with  power  elate,  in  strength  he  blooms ; 
The  haughty  creature  on  that  power  presumes : 
Anon  from  heaven  a  sad  reverse  he  feels ; 
Untaught  to  bear,  'gainst  heaven  the  wretch  rebels. 
For  man  is  changeful  as  his  bliss  or  woe ; 
Too  high  when  prosperous,  when  distressed  too  low, 
Then  let  not  man  be  proud ;  but  firm  of  mind, 
Bear  the  best  humbly  and  the  worst  resigned ; 
Be  dumbt  when  heaven  afflicts,  unlike  yon  train 
Of  haughty  spoilers  insolently  vun.'* 

But  his  warnings  are  unavailing.  Spoiled  by  prosperity 
and  self-gratification,  th^y  all  perish  guilty  at  once  of  rob- 
bery towards  man  and  rebellion  against  the  gods.  And  not  a 
few  of  the  Grecian  heroes  triumph  over  the  Trojans  in  the 
war  only  to  fall  victims  to  their  own  pride,  folly  and  self-will 
on  their  return  to  their  native  land,  thus  lending  the  sanction 
of  the  greatest  of  Greek  poets  to  the  proverb  of  the  wisest  of 
Hebrew  kings :  The  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them. 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  is  the  most  conspicuous  warning,  who, 
though  wrecked  and  cast  upon  a  rock,  sinned  greatly  (pey* 
datr&Tj,^  Od.  4,  503)  by  declaring  that  he  would  escape  in  spite 
of  the  gods,  and  so  Poseidon  smote  the  rock  with  his  trident 
and  soon  sunk  the  rebel  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  And  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  though  neither  of  them  directly  rebels 
or  opposes  the  will  of  heaven,  yet  both  of  them  encreach  too 
nearly,  though  in  very  different  ways,  on  the  prerogatives  of 

*  ^eoiaiv  fiir^ov  ivriTphlfai,  ct  Pa.  xxxviii,  5  :  Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord. 

t  o^YV  i  literally,  let  him  keep  in  sUence  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  whatever  from 
time  to  time  they  may  give  (appoint). 

X  This  expressive  phrase  is  repeated  half  a  dozen  times  on  the  same  subjecty 
and  oooort  often  in  Homer. 
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the  gods ;  and  the  brilliant,  self-willed  and,  passionate  career 
of  the  latter  comes  to  a  speedy  conclusion  before  the  fall  of 
Trojj  while  the  former  triumphs  over  his  enemies  only  to 
perish  ingloriously  in  the  embrace  of  his  Mends. 

The  paramount  fundamental  principle,  then,  which  Homer 
inculcates  in  regard  to  sin  is,  that  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  de- 
eenred  puniahment.    For  this,  both  parties  habituaUy  pray : 

"  Whoever  inTolyed  us  in  this  dire  debate, 

Oh !  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate."    (H  8,  820.) 
^  Gire  me,  just  JoTe,  to  punish  lawless  lust, 

And  lay  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust ; 

Destroy  the  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause, 

Avenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws! 

Let  this  example  future  times  redaim, 

And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friendship's  holy  name."    (II.  8,  851.) 

Biis  they  confidently  expect.  Jove  will  not  be  an  abettor  of 
Ddsehood  and  perjury  (II.  4, 235).  Solemn  treaties  and  sacred 
oaths  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity  (II.  4, 158). 

"  When  heaven's  reyenge  is  slow, 
Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
The  day  shall  come,  the  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay, 
'Tis  not  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy  to  dread. 
Whose  crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  perjured  head.'* 

And  these  prayers  are  heard,  these  expectations  are  realized  ; 
in  the  progress  of  the  war  and  in  the  final  issue,  justice 
usually  prevails,  and  crime  generally  meets  with  its  deserved 
punishment. 

These  passages  illustrate  also  the  object  or  end  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  partly  to  satisfy  divine  justice  or  hatred  of  sin, 
and  partly  to  deter  others  from  transgression.  Zeus  is  angry 
with  fraud  and  wrong,^and  therefore  shakes  his  dreadful  segis 
over  the  wicked  (H.  4, 168),  and  others  will  fear  to  repeat  the 
crime,  even  in  future  generations  (II.  3,  353). 

Punishment  is  the  penalty  due  to  sin ;  or,  to  use  a  favorite 
expression  of  Homer,  not  unusual  in  the  Scriptures  also,  it  is 
the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  by  sin.    When  he  is  pun- 
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islied,  the  criminal  is  said  to  pay  off,  or  pay  back  {^.Troriveiv) 
his  crimes ;  in  other  words,  to  expiate  or  atone  for  them : 

avv  re  /zeyaAo)  dnsTiaav, 
civ  atp^OLV  ice<l>aX^at^  ywai^i  re  ical  reKEBoatv,  (IL  4, 161-2.) 

i,  e.  they  shall  pay  off,  pay  back,  atone,  etc.  for  their  treachery, 
with  a  great  price,  with  their  lives,  and  their  wives  and  child- 
ren. Or  rather  to  show  the  certainty  of  this  atonement,  the 
past  tense  is  nsed  and  they  are  represented  as  having  already 
made  the  atonement.*  The  same  verb  is  used  of  the  suitors, 
with  an  accusative  of  the  crime  to  be  expiated  or  atoned  for: 

Trpiv  TToiaav  jiVTjaTTJpa^  imepfiaxjirfv  dnavloiu.     (Od.  13,  193.) 
'*  Till  the  suitors  shall  have  atoned  for  all  their  transgression.'' 

The  middle  voice  of  the  same  verb  is  employed  in  the  sense 

to  get  payment  for  an  offence,  to  take  satisfaction  for  a  crime, 

in  other  ieords,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  offender  and  punish 

the  criminal  (Od.  3,  206,  216).    The  prevailing  sentiment  of 

the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  is  that  punishment  is  the  proper  and 

only  proper  expiation  of  sin. 

At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  that  the 

gods  may  and  sometimes  do  remit  the  penalty,  when  duly 

propitiated  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  accompanied  by  suitable 

reparation : 

<*  The  gods,  the  only  great  and  only  wise, 
Are  moved  by  offerings,  vows  and  sacrifice ; 
Offending  man  their  high  compassion  wins, 
And  daily  prayers  atone  for  daily  sins. 
Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celestial  race, 
Lame  are  their  feet  and  wrinkled  is  their  fiice ; 
With  humble  mien  and  with  d^ected  eyes, 
Constant  they  follow  where  Injustice  flies ; 
Injustice  swift,  erect  and  unconfined. 
Sweeps  the  wide  earth  and  tramples  o'er  mankind, 
While  Prayers,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  slow  behind. 

*  Ct  Bom.  viii,  30 :  ovf  di  MiKoiQaev,  tqvtovc  tcai  iSo^e  :  Whom  he  justified, 
tbem  he  also  glorified,  thoagh  the  glorification  was  not  yet  aooompliahed,  hot  H 
was  the  certain  remU  of  the  justification. 
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Who  hMi8  these  daughters  of  almighty  Jore, 

For  him  they  mediate  to  the  throne  above : 

When  man  rejects  the  humble  suit  they  make, 

Tlie  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  sake. 

From  Jove  commissioned,  fierce  Injustice  then 

Descends  to  punish  unrelenting  men."    (IL  9,  497,  seqq.) 

re  are  many  points  of  great  interest  in  this  remarkable 
e.  In  the  first  place,  Sin  ('Att;,  rendered  Injustice  by 
is  here  made  to  be  the  pmiishment  of  sin  nnrepented 
aforgiven.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  expressly  taught, 
18  gods  are  sometimes  propitiated  and  turned  from  their 
le  (7TapaTp(»)nG)(j^  to  punish  sin  by  prayers,  vows  and  sacri- 
Bfered  by  the  sinner.  In  the  third  place,  Prayers  are 
ionated  and  represented  as  mediators  between  heaven 
rth,  daughters  of  Jove  and  divine,  yet  meek  and  lowly, 
and  TJKMTedy  who,  when  accepted  by  the  sinner,  inter- 
n  his  behalf  with  the  King  of  gods  and  men,  but,  if 
id,  plead  for  double  vengeance  on  his  head.* 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  this  doctrine  in  the  first 
if  the  Hiad,  where  Apollo  averts  the  pestilence  from  the 
when  the  daughter  of  his  priest  is  returned  without 
a,  and  a  sacrifice  {kKaTOfiprjy  v.  447)  is  sent  to  the  altar 
god  at  sacred  Chrysa.  Here,  too,  there  is  an  intercessor, 
prayers  accompany  the  offerings  and  make  sure  their 
;ance  with  the  god,  and  that  no  other  than  the  injured 
whose  wrongs  had  first  brought  the  pestilence  upon 
recian  host.  Apollo  hearkens  to  the  intercession  of  his 
accepts  the  sacred  hecatomb,  is  delighted  with  the 
panying  songs  and  libations,  and  sends  back  the  embas- 
h  a  favoring  breeze  and  a  favorable  answer  to  the  army, 
leanwhile  have  been  purifying  themselves  {dneXvfiaivovro^ 
)  and  offering  unblemished  hecatombs  of  bulls  and  goats 
d  shore  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  place  of  their  en- 
nent. 
t  question  has  been  raised,  whether  in  this  and  the  like 

noe  these  Prayers  ('ApaO  become  Curses  in  oiber  passages  in  the  Biad 
t),  and  in  the  Attic  tragedies,  another  name  for  the  Erinyes  (Soph.  Eum. 
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cased  in  the  Hiad  and  Odjmej  we  Iiare  a  proper  «m-offerm| 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  truly  atoning  and  piacnlar  efficacy 
or  whether  it  is  onlj  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  accompanying  th< 
prayers,  like  presents  to  an  earthly  sovereign,  and  intended  tc 
add  efficiency  to  the  reconciling  power  of  the  petitions.    It  is 
not  easy  to  meet  this  question  with  a  decisive  answer.    The 
manner  in  which  the  gods  speak  of  these  sacrifices  as  their 
prerogative  and  portion  {rd  yap  Xkxoiuv  yepag  ij^c^,  H.  4,  49, 
et  passim)  and  the  personal,  not  .to  say  animal,  rather  than 
moral  satisfaction  with  which  they  receive  and  enjoy  the 
ScuTog  itaifg,  Xoipffs  rt  Kviaai]Q  rt  (ibid.  48),  favor  the  latter  sup- 
position.   At  the  same  time,  the  accompanying  rites  and  cere- 
monies, the  forms  of  expression  and  sometimes  the  expressed 
object  of  the  sacrifice  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  d 
the  Israelites  in  the  Old  Testament  and  suggest  a  similar  ori- 
ginal intention,  though  they  have  already  lost  not  a  little  of 
dieir  high  and  sacred  moral  significance.    The  object  of  the 
propitiatory  embassy  to  Apollo  in  the  first  book,  for  example, 
is  thus  stated  by  Ulysses :  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  has  sent 
me  to  bring  thy  daughter,  Chryses,  and  to  offer  a  sacred  Kteor 
to)nJ>  for  (vf^ip)  the  Greeks^  that  we  msLj  propitiate  {iXaaofieoBa) 
the  king  who  now  sends  woes  and  many  groans  upon  the  Ar- 
gives;   and  the  language  certainly  approximates  at  several 
points  very  closely  to  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Komans»  and  the  Hebrews.    Again,  the  sacrificial 
lambs  and  cups  of  wine,  which  were  offered  in  ratification  of 
a  solemn  treaty,  represented  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  sjm- 
bolieallv  bore  the  curse  of  its  violation :  hence  thev  could  not 
be  eaten  and  drunk,  but  the  wine  was  poured  out  on  the  ground 
as  an  oftering  to  the  gods«  with  the  accompanying  imprecar 
tion :  So  let  their  brains  be  poured  upon  the  ground  who  first 
break  the  treaty,  and  the  lambs,  if  sacrificed,  by  the  people  of 
the  oountry,  were  buried  in  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were 
thrown  into  a  sea  or  river  (IL  3,  291  seqq. ;  19,  26T).* 
As  to  the  punishment  of  sin  in  another  world.  Homer  ii 
only  in  regard  to  great  criminals,  such  as  perjured 


N    ^  tM 
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8008  aad  those  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes  towards  men,  or 
eOion  against  the  gods.  Pluto,  Proserpine  and  the  Eri- 
6  are  habitually  invoked  as  the  powers  that  under  the  earth 
iah  departed  souls  who  have  sworn  falsely  (H  3,  277 ;  19, 
).  And  Ulysses,  in  his  visit  to  Hades,  sees  TityujB,  Tanta- 
Sisjphus,  and  the  like  monsters  of  iniquity,  suffering 
letoal  tortures  corresponding  to  their  crimes  (Od.  11,  676, 

i-)- 

*'  There  Tityus  large  and  long,  in  fetters  bound, 
Overspreads  nine  acres  of  infernal  ground ; 
Two  ravenous  vultures,  furious  for  their  food, 
Scream  o'er  the  fiend  and  raven  in  his  blood, 
Incessant  gore  the  liver  in  his  breast, 
The  immortal  liver  grows,  and  gives  th*  immortal  feast 

^*  There  Tantalus,  along  the  Stygian  bounds. 
Pours  out  deep  groans  (with  groans  all  hell  resounds) ; 
Even  in  the  circling  floods  refreshment  craves, 
And  pines  with  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of  waves ; 
When  to  the  water  he  his  lip  applies. 
Back  from  his  lip  the  treacherous  water  flies. 

**  Next  he  beholds  Sisyphus : 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 
Again  the  restless  orb  his  toil  renews. 
Dust  mounts  in  clouds  and  sweat  descends  in  dews." 

I  general,  the  lower  world,  as  represented  by  Homer  in  his 
ms  Nekyia,  is  not  so  much  a  state  of  retribution,  as  an 
je  and  diadow  of  the  present  life,  where  mortals  all  live 
n,  or  rather  live  on,  and  live  forever,  retaining  the  same 
acter  and  habits  and  following  the  same  or  similar  pnr- 
I,  as  they  followed  and  possessed  in  the  upper  world — an 
of  future  existence,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
Ae  people  and  in  barbarous  tribes  in  all  ages  from  the 
.est  inhabitants  of  the  East  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  our 
«m  wilderness,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  articles  which  they 
r  with  their  dead  and  the  offerings  which  they  bring  to 
^ves  of  departed  friends.  Thus  Orion  is  a  giant  hunter 
and  still  drives  the  savage  beasts  before  him  with  his  pon- 
19 
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derons  dab,  vlule  WnoB  still  bears  a  golden  Bceptre  and  aduus- 
isters  justice  to  the  dead,  and  Agamemnon,  Ajax  and  Achilles 
each  preserves  unchanged  and  nnchangeahle  the  essential 
character  which  he  Had  when  he  trod  the  earth  and  breathed 
the  upper  air.  Positive  punishment  seems  to  be  inflicted  onlj 
on  heinous  offenders.  Others  reap  the  natural  consequences 
of  their  conduct  in  thia  life  ;  only  their  character  is  there  as 
unalterable  as  their  state,  and  their  ruling  passions  are  inten- 
sified at  the  same  time  that  they  are  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  objects  which  on  earth  afforded  them  gratifica- 
tion. Thus  amid  error  and  obscurity,  Homer  bears  teetimonj 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  the  soul  of  man  every- 
where intuitively  believes  not  only  in  its  own  immortality  bnt 
in  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  revelation  as  an  eternal  and 
immntable  law  of  its  being :  Wliataoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap. 


Art.  v.— the  PEKPETUAL  0B8EBTAN"CE  OP  THE 
SABBATH. 

Bj  Professor  EoBm  C.  Svtth,  Bowdoio  College,  He. 

Tei  Sabbatb  di  Niw  Tobe.  Docnment  No.  I  of  the  New  York  SaUxth 
Comniittee.  Thb  Cira.  Sabbath  Rbstorbd.  Bocumeat  No.  XT'.  SnniT. 
In  Obioik,  HmoBT,  abs  Pbksrit  Oblioatiok.  Considered  in  eig^t 
Lectures,  preached  before  tiie  UniTeTsi^  of  Ozfbrd  in  the  ycAr  I860,  oo 
the  FoondstioD  of  the  late  Eer.  John  Bampton.  B^  Jakks  AnauRui 
HasBBr.D.CL.,  Hsad  Huterof  Horchant  Taylor's  School,  Select  Praadw 
in  th«  UniToraily,  etc.,  etc 

The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  was  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  held  in  April,  1857.  Its  organization,  however, 
was  not  completed  until  November  of  tbat  year,  when  Kev. 
K.  8.  Cook  was  chosen  Secretary.  We  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  the  titie  of  the  first  document  issued  by 
this  Committee,  with  that  of  one  of  the  moat  recent  The 
motto  of  this  last  pamphlet— 7^  Oiml  Saibath  JSeetond—iM 
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a  just  and  gaggestiYe  snininarj  of  the  remarkablj  succesafnl 
labors  of  the  Committee. 

Four  jears  since,  the  Lord's  day  in  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis was  rapidly  assimilating  in  appearance  to  the  form 
which  it  has  assumed  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Although 
there  was  a  wide-spread  and  powerful  sentiment  of  respect  for 
the  daj  as  of  diyine  obligation,  manifold  customs  destructive 
ci  a  civil  rest-day  had  gained  footing,  and  were  rapidly  ac- 
quiring alarming  power.  The  census  of  1865  gave  as  the 
population  of  the  city,  629,810.  A  carefdl  inquiry,  instituted 
by  the  Committee,  disclosed  the  fact  that  9,692  places  were 
opened  for  business  and  amusement  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  is, 
about  one  place  to  every  sixty-five  of  the  entire  population. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  religion  was  turned  to  this  gigantic  evil.  The 
sound  Sabbath  sentiment  of  the  community  was  successfully 
rallied  for  reform.  "We  have  not  space  to  review  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  must  be  content  with  referring  to  the  admir- 
able publications  of  the  Committee  in  which  its  history  is 
given.  Let  it  be  put  on  record,  however,  that  a  score  ox 
Sunday  theatres  have  been  closed,  the  liquor  traffic  greatiy 
restricted,  Sunday  news-crying  abolished,  much  useful  labor 
expended  among  the  foreign  popidation,  documents  in  Ger- 
man and  English  prepared  and  distributed  in  great  numbers, 
a  manifest  advance  secured  in  the  popular  apprehension  of 
the  claims  and  benefits  of  the  civil  Sabbath,  the  legal  right  of 
every  man  to  a  weekly  season  of  repose  and  worship,  vindi- 
cated ;  and,  in  brief,  "  a  Sunday  characterized  by  traffic,  noise, 
drunkenness  and  vice",  made  to  give  place  to  '^  a  Sabbath 
marked  by  refreshing  stillness  and  sobriety",  and  an  impulse 
given  to  similar  reformatory  movements  in  other  large  cities 
in  this  country,  and  also  across  the  Atiantic. 

Such  results  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  energy 
with  .which  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  have  been  conduct- 
ed«  They  shed  light  also  upon  the  true  method  of  prosecut- 
ing reformatory  measures  under  a  free  government.  The  suc- 
eesB  which  in  so  large  measure  has  attended  the  enterprise  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  manifestly,  in  great  part,  due  to 
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the  just  conceptions  its  authors  have  entertained  of  the  Chri8^ 
ian  theory  of  reform.  Frankly  avowing  their  principles,  anc 
tenaciously  adhering  to  them,  they  have  avoided  theoretical 
entanglements,  casuistry  and  logomachy.  Aiming  at  feasibU 
ends,  they  have  made  practical  issues.  No  ground  has  been 
taken  from  which  they  have  been  forced  to  retreat.  Every 
advance  has  been  a  victory.  Relying  upon  the  power  d 
truth,  they  have  wasted  no  time  in  crimination  and  recriminflr 
tion.  Believing  in  the  instrumentalities  divinely  instituted, 
they  have  used  them  quietly  and  perseveringly,  without  add- 
ing or  working  any  noisy  machinery.  The  country  at  lai^ 
has  known  little  of  their  labors.  Even  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  few  appreciated  the  importance  and  power  of  the 
movement  until  the  end  was  in  many  particulars  gained.  It 
18  refreshing  to  witness  this  practical  faith  in  truth,  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  calm,  quiet,  manly.  Christian  action. 

It  is  evident  that  this  reform  could  not  have  met  with  so 
speedy  and  signal  success  had  it  not  been  for  a  widely  diffused 
and  influential  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Tliis  sentiment  pervades  the  American  mind.  The  venerable 
Duponceau,  after  long  familiarity  with  our  people,  remarked, 
"  that  of  all  we  claimed  as  characteristic,  our  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  the  only  one  truly  national  and  American,  and 
for  this  cause,  if  for  no  other,  he  trusted  it  would  never  lose 
its  hold  on  our  affections  and  patriotism ".  With  us  Sunday 
has  always  been  a  day  of  piety  and  rest,  a  holy  day,  and  not 
a  holiday.  As  such  it  is  entrenched  in  the  heart  of  the'  nar 
tion,  in  our  religious  creeds,  in  our  civil  legislation.  Never, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  and 
power  of  foreign  elements  which  have  entered  into  the  na- 
tional life  —  never  has  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  stood 
among  us  more  firmly  than  now.  This  is  the  omen  afforded 
by  the  movement  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  com- 
mercial metropolis.  There  the  danger  from  foreign  immigra- 
tion, and  other  well-known  causes,  was  greatest,  and  there  the 
public  sentiment  has  been  shown  to  be  sound  and  right.  Even 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  although  we  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  apply  to  our  condition  the  old  maxim — inUf 
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armoj  sHerU  leges — the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  maintained  its 
authority.  Soon  after  taking  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  Major-General  McClellan  issued  the  following  gene- 
ral order: 

"The  Major-Grenend  commanding  desires  and  requests  that  in  future 
there  may  be  more  perfect  respect  for  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
nand.  We  are  fighting  in  a  holy  cause,  and  should  endeavor  to  deserre  the 
benign  fiiTor  of  the  Creator.  Unless  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  or 
lome  other  extreme  military  necessity,  it  is  commended  to  commanding- 
(^Bcers,  that  all  work  shall  be  suspended  on  the  Sabbath ;  that  no  unneces- 
aaiy  morements  shall  be  made  on  that  day ;  that  the  men  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  permitted  to  rest  from  their  labors ;  that  they  shall  attend  di- 
rine  serrice  after  the  customary  Sunday  morning  inspection,  and  that 
officers  and  men  shall  alike  use  their  influence  to  insure  the  utmost  decorum 
•nd  quiet  on  that  day.  The  General  commanding  regards  this  as  no  idle 
form.  One  day*s  rest  in  seven  is  necessary  to  men  and  animals ;  more  than 
this,  the  observance  of  the  holy  ^  day  of  tibe  CU)d  of  mercy  and  of  battles  is 
our  sacred  duty.'* 

Since  his  promotion  to  be  Gteneral-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  the  author  of  the  above  has  issued  a  further 
order  in  the  same  spirit.  They  reflect  the  prevailing,  the 
powerfully  predominant  sentiment  of  the  country  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  while  in  tone  and  phraseology  they  are  true  to  our 
Puritan  traditions. 

So  intimately  connected  is  the  weekly  observance  of  a  day 
of  rest  and  devotion  with  the  public  welfare,  so  essential  is  it 
to  the  interests  of  morality  and  piety,  that  we  gladly  welcome 
any  intelligent  and  earnest  effort  to  enforce  its  obligation.  To 
this  meed  of  praise  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1860  are  fairly 
entitled.  Their  author  is  an  English  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  some  time  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College.  He  is  evidently,  as  his  election  to  the 
ofBoe  of  Bampton  Lecturer  would  fairly  lead  us  to  presume,  a 
man  of  good  natural  abilities,  trained  after  the  most  approved 
English  fashion.  By  the  terms  of  the  Bampton  foundation, 
the  eight  annual  lectures,  for  which  it  provides,  must  be  de- 
livered in  about  a  year  after  the  appointment  of  the  lecturer, 
and  be  printed  within  two  months  after  they  are  preached. 
Dr.  H.'b  book  gives  evidence  that  he  has  chosen  a  theme 
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which  for  a  much  longer  period  has  occupied  his  thoughts. 
To  the  eight  prescribed  lectures  he  has  added  a  body  of  notei 
covering,  in  smaller  type,  more  than  half  as  many  pages  ai 
the  text.  These  exhibit  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  reading 
and  extensive  preparation  for  the  discussions  of  the  Lecturer 
We  wish,  however,  that  more  space  had  been  found  for  thi 
critical  examination  of  important  points  necessarily  treated 
imperfectly  in  the  discourses.  The  object  of  the  Bamptoi 
Lectures  is  to  defend  and  confirm  the  CShristian  faith.  The  lec- 
ture form  of  the  series  ordinarily  requires,  if  a  higher  purpose 
is  to  be  served  than  that  of  immediate  popular  impression, 
that  there  should  be  room;  outside  of  the  text,  for  discussions 
whose  details  cannot  well  be  introduced  into  a  sermon,  thou^ 
it  be  preached  to  a  University  audience.  The  value  of  such 
an  apologetic  manual  would  be  increased  if  instead  of  extended 
illustrative  quotations,  often  from  authors  of  no  higher  repute 
than  the  Lecturer,  there  were  a  more  thorough  grounding,  <* 
lurther  extension,  of  results  assumed  in  the  body  of  the  woriL 

The  first  lecture  in  the  course  is  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  existing  theories  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  Lord^s  day. 
The  most  general  division  of  opinions  is  into  two  classes, 
which  are  termed,  respectively,  Sabbatarian  and  Dominical 
The  former  term  is  used  in  no  invidious  sense,  but  merely  as 
a  convenient  designation  of  all  theories  which  trace  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Lord's  day  in  any  form  directly  to  the  Deca- 
logue, or  apply  to  the  Christian  day  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  latter  term  covers  the  views  of  all  who  make  the  Lord's 
day  a  purely  Christian  mstitution. 

The  last  lecture  is  a  practical  application  of  the  views  eluci- 
dated in  the  previous  discourses.    The  intervening  sermons 
are  chiefly  historical.    These  are  instructive  and  candid  in 
their  presentation  of  facts,  and  deserve  attention.      With  aU 
of  the  conclusions  reached  we  cannot  concur ;  and  especially 
in  some  of  his  arguments  founded  upon  utterances  of  the 
Fathers,  and  of  the  Reformers,  we  think  that  our  author  has 
not  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  a  good 
historian,  the  power  of  criticising  opinions  from  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  their  authors  and  advocates. 
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It  Ib  well  known  that  seyeral  estimable  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  have  recently  inculcated  opin- 
ions respecting  the  origin  and  obligation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
which  sever  it  from  any  divine  sanction.  Dr.  Arnold  cuts  it 
off  entirely  from  direct  Scriptural  supports,  and  appears  to 
regard  it  as  supplemental  to  Christianity.  The  Apostles,  Paul 
at  least,  expected  that  the  Gospel  would  raise  men  above  the 
need  of  Sabbaths.  But  the  "  old  sickness"  remained,  and  the 
"  old  remedy"  was  found  to  be  still  necessary.  Accordingly, 
while  with  the  best  of  the  Quakers,  he  finds  no  direct  Scrip- 
tural warrant  for  setting  one  day  in  seven  apart,  with  them 
also  he  earnestly  deprecates  as  '^  most  michievous"  anything 
tending  to  weaken  the  respect  paid  to  the  Lord's  day."*^  Mr. 
F.  W.  Robertson,  following  in  the  same  track  with  less  cau- 
tion, preaches  eloquently  and  popularly,  from  a  text,  whose 
genuineness,  in  the  clause  upon  which  he  relies,  is  not  alto- 
gether firmly  established,  upon  the  religious  non-observance 
oi  the  day ;  and,  like  the  reasoners  whom  Paul  long  ago 
refuted,  attributes  the  moral  corruption  and  wickedness  of 
criminals,  whose  career  of  iniquity  began  with  Sabbath-break- 
ing, to  the  restrictions  of  the  law.f  Mr.  Alford  infers  from 
Bomans  xiv,  5,  "  that  Sabbatical  obligation  to  keep  any  day, 
whether  seventh  or  first,  was  not  recognized  in  apostolic  times ; 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  only  binding  on  us 
from  considerations  of  humanity  and  religious  expediency,  and 
by  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us".:|:  Li  Archbishop  Whately's  view,  the  Lord's  day 
is  a  festival  purely  Christian,  "observed  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  in  every  Christian 
church  from  their  time  downwards".§  To  the  Apostles,  how- 
ever, in  this  particular  he  does  not  attribute  any  higher  power 
than  the  Church  now  possesses,  so  that  his  view  is  substantially 
the  ecclesiastical  one.|    Others  still,  as  we  imderstand  Dr. 

*  See,  in  Stanley's  Life  and  Gorreflpondence,  Letters  to  his  Sister,  to  Mr.  New- 
ton, and  to  l£r.  Justice  (Coleridge. 
f  Sydenham  Palace  SermoiL    Sermon^  Second  Series,  No.  14. 
X  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
%  Essays.    Second  Series,  Essay  6,  n.  p.  128. 
I  Thooghts  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  18,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Heasey,  p.  189. 
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Hessey  to  intimate,  adopt  the  theory  recently  advocated  b] 
HengBtenberg.  All  anthoritative  institution  of  the  day 
whether  EcclesiaBtical,  Mosaic,  or  ante-Mosaic,  is  discarded; 
and  its  observance  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  fix>m  the  desin 
of  the  first  disciples  to  honor  the  memory  of  their  divine  Maft 
ter.  The  same  sentiment  has  perpetuated  the  honor  originatt} 
paid  to  the  day  on  which  the  Saviour  rose.  As  aU  genuiiM 
Christian  feeling  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  secondaij 
Bense  the  day  is  of  diyine  ordination  * 

These  views  of  Sunday,  obviously  more  or  less  directly  im- 
peach the  completeness  of  the  Scriptures.  The  necessity  d 
the  Lord's  day  is  conceded.  As  human  nature  is,  religion 
cannot  thrive  without  it.  Yet  all  Scriptural  authority  is  de- 
nied  it.  Paul  did  not  contemplate  it  as  a  part  of  the  Christ- 
ianity he  enforced.  It  arose  out  of  a  need  he  did  not  provide 
for — perhaps  did  not  foresee.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the 
Grospel  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  inevitable  demands  of  hit 
man  nature,  if  that  nature  is  to  be  brought  under  the  powei 
of  the  Gt>spel.  The  written  word  is  in  this  matter  not  a  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faitlT  and  practice. 

These  theories  also  transfer  to  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  the  whole  question  of  the  Lord's  day.  Whether  oi 
not  such  a  day  shall  be  observed  at  all,  or  how  often  it  shall 
recur,  are  matters  as  purely  dependent  upon  the  decisions  and 
rubrics  of  the  Church,  as  is  the  regulation  of  the  order  and  form 
of  public  worship.  The  same  power,  for  example,  whatever  that 
may  be,  which  ordains  that  there  shall  be  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  two  or  three  public  services,  and  within  certain  limili 
decides  in  what  these  shall  consist,  is,  upon  any  ecclesiafitical 
theory  of  the  Lord's  day,  equally  competent  to  abolish  Sundayi 
altogether.  Qui  habet  institutionem  habet  destitutionem  — 
or,  as  Dr.  Hessey  well  paraphrases,  "  K  the  Church  made  the 
first  day  holy,  she  may  make  any  other  day  holy  instead ;  she 
may  change  the  cycle,  she  may  enlarge  it  indefinitely,  she 
may  get  rid  of  holy  days  altogeUier  "  (p.  190). 

*  He«e  J,  p.  349.    Hengstenbeig,  The  Lord's  Da^.    TnuuUted  tbt  Omt^m  lor^ 
eign  TbeoL  Lib. 
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Although  rankiDg  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain 
what  he  styles  the  Dominical  theory,  Dr.  H.  takes  a  position 
which  he  thinks  precludes  such  results.  In  his  yiew  the  Lord's 
day  is  a  podtiye  Christian  institution,  ordained  of  God  through 
his  Apostles,  as  indicated  in  his  inspired  word,  and  not  to 
pass  away,  until  the  close  of  the  dispensation  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  and  his  repeated  appearance  to  his  disciples  on 
that  day  and  the  corresponding  one  of  the  succeeding  week, 
together  with  the  miracle,  and  the  religious  communications, 
of  Pentecost — ^which  in  that  year  occurred  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week — signalized  the  day  as  one  with  which  peculiar  asso- 
ciations must  ever  be  connected  by  those  who  hear  "  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Besurrection".  These  facts,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Baden  Powell's  sneer  at  "visionary  interpreters",*  are  at  least 
sufficient  to  designate  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  one  deserv- 
ing especial  honor,  if,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  any 
day  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  purposes.  '  That  this  con- 
dition was  fulfilled  is  rendered  in  a  high  degree  probable  by 
various  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  implying  an  established 
custom,  on  the  part  of  Christian  believers,  of  assembling  on 
the  firet  day  of  the  week  for  religious  instruction  and  exhort- 
ation, for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  collection 
of  alms.t  Especially  important  is  the  langaage  of  the  Apostle 
John,  in  which  he  designates  the  first  day  of  the  week — so 
his  words  must  be  applied, — as  the  Lord's  day.  There  is  a 
matter  of  course  way  of  alluding  to  the  day  as  of  peculiar  re- 
ligious significance,  here  and  elsewhere  noticeable,  which  is 
of  great  value.  What  the  Kew  Testament  itself  thus  makes 
highly  probable,  the  testimony  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
two  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  John  fully 
establishes.  Unanimously,  and  with  explicitness,  they  refer 
to  the  day  as  one  held  in  especial  honor,  and  received  by 
ihem,  ^'  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  what  was  recognised  as  Scrip- 
tural (not  merely  as  Ecclesiastical)  Christianity".    "We  have 

^  Article  on  the  Lord's  Day.    ditto's  Cydopeddia  of  Bib.  Lit  vol.  ii,  page  269. 
t  AotB  XX,  7.    Heb.  x,  26.    1  Cor.  xii,  1,  2. 
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nowhere  seen  this  evidence  more  fully  and  pertinently  exhib- 
ited  than  it  is  bj  Dr.  £L  The  following  comments  upon  the 
difficulty  felt  by  some  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the  allnsioiis 
made  by  the  New  Testament  writers  to  the  day,  are  well  worth 
attention. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  comparatiTe  importanee  of  an  institolias 
in  the  ancient  Chnrch  hy  the  mere  number  of  times  on  which  it  is  umd- 
ti<med.    The  Sabbath  is  seldom  spoken  of  in  the  historical  parts  of  tiw  (M 
Testamenti  albeit  it  was  the  si^  between  God  and  the  Israelites.      It  wti 
always  and  everywhere  implied.    So  the  Lord's  day  was  implied  nndsr 
Christianity.    For  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  Kv^coc^  'H/U^  of 
old  was  the  day  on  which  the  Kvguuadv  Hunvov  was  celebrated,  on  whidi 
Christians  realized  their  connection  with  Christ  and  with  each  other,  in  a 
word,  their  'risen  life*,  most  especially.    He  who  absented  himsdf  from  tius 
ordinance  yirtoally  seTered  himself  from  *  the  Body  of  Christ*  and  rglipssdl 
into  heathenism.    It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary,  in  addressing  tiioas 
who  had  no  earthly  inducements  to  be  Christians,  bat  had  rather  erery  ^Bs- 
coungement  to  being  sudi,  to  urge  them  to  honor  Uie  Lord's  day.      Their 
Tisible  joining  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Holy  Sucfaarist  was  of  itself  a  doing 
honor  to  the  day  on  which  it  is  celebrated.     Afterwards    .    .    the  tone 
of  Christian  writers  altered  considerably.    It  seemed  necessary    .     .    to 
warn  Christians  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  partake  in  the  LofdVi 
Supper.     .     .    ^  fiur,  then,  from  considering  Uie  infrequency  of  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  the  Lord's  day  to  be  an  argument  that  it  was  not  held  by  the 
primitiTe  Christians  to  be  a  scriptural  institution,  I  conceive  that  it  is  an 
argument  which  tells  just  the  other  way.    I  should  have  been  surprised  to 
find  more  said  about  it     I  should  haye  suspected  either  the  goiuinenesa  of 
the  documents  put  into  my  hands,  or  a  latent  distrust  on  the  part  of  flie 
writers  as  to  the  Btattu  of  the  institution.''    (Pp.  68,  69.) 

With  onr  author's  view  of  the  Lord^s  day  as  a  positive  in- 
stitution of  Christianity  we  entirely  concur.  Beceived  by  the 
Church  from  the  Apoetlee,  it  has  a  higher  than  ecclesiastical 
sanction.  It  does  not  come  under  the  category  of  those  things 
which  any  church  ''hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  or 
abolish''.  Neither  is  it  the  mere  creature  of  Christian  in- 
stincts and  sacred  memories,  nor  of  the  general  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  It  is  the  fruit  of  an 
inspiration  peculiar  to  Apostles,  an  inspiration  which  infallibly 
guided  them  in  their  work  of  founding,  and,  so  far  as  neces- 
aaiy,  organizing  Christian  churches.    Besting  upon  these  con- 
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dnsions  Dr.  H.  discards  all  other  Scriptural  supports  of  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  divine  institution.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Christianitj,  and  distinct  from,  and  even  antagonistic  (p.  89) 
to  the  Sabbath.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  argument  for 
the  divine  authority  of  the  day  is  needlessly  and  seriously 
impaired  by  disconnecting  it,  as  does  the  work  before  us,  from 
the  earlier  institution.  The  reasons  (so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
St  this  point  to  consider  them)  which  induce  its  author,  and 
others  who  agree  with  him,  to  seek  a  foundation  for  the 
Lord's  day  so  exclusively  and  purely  Christian,  are,  the  si- 
lence of  the  N.  T.  writers  respecting  any  sanction  of  the 
Christian  festival  derived  from  that  of  the  elder  church,  cer- 
tain positive  declarations  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting  days 
and  Sabbaths,  and  the  noticeable  separation  in  the  writii:igs 
of  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  new  day  from  the  old. 

The  negative  argument  derived  from  the  absence  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  of  any  hint  even  that  the  Lord's  day 
is  a  Sabbath,  or  that  it  is  in  any  wise  founded  upon  the  Fourdi 
Commandment,  or  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  previous  ordinance, 
need  not  detain  us  from  an  examination  of  the  testimony  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures.  In  case  we  discover  any  clear  intima- 
tions in  these  that  the  observance  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  a 
true  and  spiritual  Sabbath,  is  in  accordance  with  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  binding  upon  all  men,  the  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  will  not  avail  to  set  this  testimony  aside.  This 
silence,  moreover,  upon  the  Sabbatarian  theory  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Apostles  received  a  collection  of  writings  which 
they  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired.  These  they  commended 
unhesitatingly  to  their  converts  as  profitable  for  instruction 
and  guidance.  They  had  no  thought  of  establishing  a  religion 
without  any  day  of  religious  obligation.  This,  their  practice 
and  the  fact  of  the  universal  observance  of  such  a  day  attest. 
They  had  no  superstitious  notions  about  the  inherent  sacred- 
Dess  of  particular  days;  but  they  were  practical  men,  and  were 
divinely  guided.  They  saw  that  Judaism  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  that  the  Sabbath  as  a  mere  ordinance  of  Judaism  had 
ceased,  that  another  day  had  been  peculiarly  honored  by  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  that  it  commemorated  an  event  more 
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worthy  of  honor  than  the  original  creation,  or  the  deliv««ice 
of  their  fathers  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt — and  they  recog- 
nised and  honored  it  as  the  Lord's,  and  so  gave  it  to  the 
chnrches.  But  this  designation  of  one  day  in  seven  presup- 
poses facts,  which,  recorded  in  their  accepted  Scriptures,  en- 
tered into  the  simplest  radiments  of  their  religions  knowledge. 
These  are,  the  existence  of  a  hebdomadal  cycle ;  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  this  period  as  a  season  of  six  days  of  labor  with  one  of  rest 
and  devotion ;  and  the  expression  of  this  idea  in  docnmenti 
bearing  on  their  face  the  evidence  of  universal  relations.  The 
Apostles  did  not  introduce  the  week,  nor  alter  it  It  remained 
as  at  the  Creation.  It  remained  as  recognised  in  the  Deca- 
logue. Its  Scriptural  idea  was  the  idea  familiar  to  their 
minds  from  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  and  interwoven 
with  all  they  had  known  of  true  religion.  Their  ailence, 
therefore,  respecting  the  obligation  of  a  weekly  c(ll|^f  rest  is 
in  itself  easily  explained.  It  was  not  because,  as  some  have 
supposed,  they  expected  that  men  would  at  once  rise  above 
the  need  of  fixed  times  of  worship.  Neither  was  it  for  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  reason  which  others  give,  because  they  saw 
that  men  need  the  Sabbath  so  much  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  enjoining  it — ^human  necessities  being  sure  to  cry  out  for  it, 
and  human  wisdom  being  sufficient  to  regulate  it  It  was 
because  their  only  care  and  work  was  to  make  the  long  es- 
tablished weekly  day  of  rest  subservient  to  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion, clearing  it  of  all  superstitious  accumulations,  and  con- 
necting it  directly  with  the  kingdom  of  Redemption.  The 
obligation,  the  divine  precedent  and  sanction  of  such  a  day, 
were  not  in  dispute,  and  needed  no  discussion.  The  Apostles' 
care  was  to  designate  it,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  Redeemer. 
This  they  did  by  inculcating  that  the  old  Sabbath  had  determ- 
ined ;  and  by  observing,  and  teaching  their  followers  to  ob- 
serve, another  day  of  the  established  weekly  cycle — ^the  Lord's 
day.  The  obligation  of  a  day  set  apart  to  religion  was  not 
questioned  ;  it  ceased  no  more  than  the  weeks  ceased  to  run 
their  ceaseless  round. 

No  more  are  we  precluded  by  any  positive  allegations  of 
the  Apostles,  or  of  the  early  Fadiers,  firom  looking  into  the 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  for  authority  for  the  holy 
day  of  the  Kew  Covenant.  Heferring  to  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  in  Col.  ii,  16,  and  Gal.  iv,  9, 10,  Dr.  H.  remarks,  '^No 
testimony  can  be  more  decisive  than  this  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sabbath  was  of  obligation  no  longer".  This  we  freely  grant  so 
fiur  as  the  Sabbath  was  merely  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and 
flie  IsraeliteB  or  Jews,  a  shadow,  or  a  part  of  a  system  of  shad- 
ows. But  the  inquiry  may  still  properly  be  pursued  in  the 
light  of  the  earlier  Scriptures,  whether  this  was  the  whole, 
or  even  the  fundamental  idea,  of  the  Sabbath-— or  whether,  not 
simply  in  its  Mosaic,  but  in  every /omij  the  Sabbath  was  abol. 
iahed.  Dr.  H.  (pp.  177-180)  successfully  refutes  those  who 
find  in  these  declarations  of  the  Apostle,  and  in  those  of  Eom. 
xiv,  6,  any  disparagement  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  same 
Apostle,  who  thus  wrote,  instituted  the  religious  observance  of 
one  day  ofi^e  week.  ISTot  such  a  day,  therefore,  in  these  pas- 
sages, is  i^ore  his  thoughts ;  but  the  festal  seasons  and  days, 
including  the  weekly  Sabbath,  of  the  Jewish  law.  His  lan- 
guage, for  this  reason,  does  not  debar  us  from  the  inquiry 
whether  there  is  not,  between  the  day  he  instituted  and  the 
Sabbath,  historical  and  ideal  connection ;  whether  as  a  relig- 
ious day  it  may  not  find  its  sanction  in  a  previously  existing, 
not  merely  Jewish,  but  rdigioua  institution ;  and  whether,  in 
connection  with  a  temporary  ordinance,  there  is  not  revealed 
a  mandate  of  Jehovah,  or  some  indication  of  his  will,  binding 
upon  man  as  man. 

If  the  apostolic  teachings  upon  this  subject  thus  leave  the 
way  open  to  us  to  repair  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, still  more  manifestly  do  those  of  the  early  fathers. 
Their  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Lord's  day 
as  a  part  of  apostolic  Christianity,  is  conclusive ;  not  so  their 
opinions  respecting  Old  Testament  exegesis.  Good  men,  in 
their  interpretations  of  Scripture,  seventeen  centuries  ago,  may 
have  been  mistaken ;  as  good  men  now  may  be.  Kowhere, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  does  any  writer  of  the  generations 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles,  refer  to  them  as 
having  dissevered  the  holy  day  of  the  Kew  Dispensation  from 
all  connection,  in  any  form,  with  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
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T^etement :  nor  is  any  snch  doctrine  communicated  in  their 
writings^  Dr.  H.  makes  an  admission  which  is  only  jost^ 
that  the  Sabbath  against  which  the  fathers  protested,  and 
from  which  they  so  sharply  and  frequently  discriminate  the 
Christian  festival,  is  not  the  Sabbath  of  the  Law,  but  that  of 
tradition.  We  are  surprised  that  the  bearing  of  this  conces- 
sion upon  the  previous  use  of  patristic  testimony  is  not  more 
fully  recognised.  If  we  still  further  remember  the  intimate 
association  of  the  word  Sabbath  with  the  temporary  ordi- 
nances of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  shadows  of  a  system 
designed  to  be  merely  introductory  to  a  better ;  and  if  we 
transfer  ourselves  to  a  time  when  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
not  in  their  divine  principles  and  true  relations,  but  in  hu- 
man interpretations,  were  in  fierce  conflict,  the  language  of 
the  early  writers  will  not  prejudice  us  against  the  idea  of  a 
historical  and  organic  connection  between  Sunday  and  the 
Sabbath. 

There  are,  moreover,  positive  reasons,  antecedent  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  declarations  of  the  ancient  inspired  Scrip- 
tures, why  we  cannot  comply  with  the  demand  now  so  strongly 
made,  that  no  foundation  for  the  Lord's  day  shall  be  sought 
in  the  Old  Testament  Dr.  H.  raises  the  inquiry,  without,  we 
conceive,  fully  answering  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Lord's  day  was  universally  accepted  by  the  early  Christians 
as  a  part  of  their  religious  system.  The  fact  is  undisputed. 
It  points  directly  to  apostolic  authority.  We  cannot  explain 
the  early,  universal  reverence  for  the  day,  the  regard  shown  to 
it  as  matter  of  Christian  duty,  save  by  supposing  it  to  have  been 
recognised  as  virtually  of  divine  origin  through  the  commis- 
sioned messengers  of  the  Most  High.  This  Dr.  H.  urges  with 
effect  against  the  ecclesiastical  theory  (pp.  184,  185).  But 
the  fact  deserves  further  attention.  At  the  time  the  Gk>spel 
was  promulgated  the  hebdomadal  cycle  had  not.  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Soman  Empire.  Not  until  very  many  Gentile 
churches  had  been  planted  and  Christianity  had  assumed  its 
legitimate  form,  did  the  custom  of  reckoning  time  by  weeks 
begin,  even  in  domestic  life,  to  establish  itself.  The  week 
was  virtually  a  Jewish  institution,  so  far  as  these  churches 
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ir«re  concerned.    Yet  the  obseirance  of  one  day  in  Beven 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Gk»pel.    It  went  into  Greece, 
where  time  was  reckoned  by  decades ;  into  Italy,  where  the 
division  was  far  more  artificial  and  at  least  equally  incom- 
patible.    What  induced  the  Apostles  thus  to  set  apart  one  day 
in  seven  t    Why  thus  practically  ordain,  not  merelv  for  Jews, 
bat  for  Gentiles  t    Dr.  H.  admits  that  in  determining  what  pro- 
portion of  time  should  be  the  Lord's,  the  Apostles  paid  respect 
to  the  Sabbatical  ordinance.     ''  This  directed  them  in  their 
ekaiee  of  a  cycle'',  is  the  somewhat  remarkable  language  used 
(pp.  25,  210).     If  they  simply  followed  the  precedent  of  the 
Jewish  law,  being  directed  by  it,  what  choice  had  they  t    If, 
as  he  elsewhere  afiirms,  they  were  merely  rationally  influ- 
enced by  the  analogy  of  the  Sabbatical  precept,  wherein  con- 
sisted its  decisive  and  controlling  reason  ?     We  cannot  well 
conceive  the  Apostles  deliberating  and  finally  deciding  upon 
tibe  question,  whether  a  religious  cycle  which  we  find  recog- 
nised in  the  record  of  Creation,  and  ordained  in  the  Deca- 
logue, should  continue.    We  wish,  at  least,  that  Dr.  H.  had 
more  explicitly  stated  what  weight  he  supposes  the  analogy  of 
the  Sabbath  had  with  the  Apostles.    Were  they  at  liberty  to 
choose  a  different  cycle  7    Did  they  feel  no  obligation  resting 
upon  them  so  to  ordain  in  the  churches  they  planted,  that 
gradually,  yet  surely,  a  weekly  religious  day  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  ?    And  may  not  Christians 
now  discover  in  the  Scriptures  which  they  commended  to 
their  followers,  which  were  read  in  the  stated  assemblies  of 
their  disciples,  the  reasons  that  controlled  them?     To  us 
the  admissions  Dr.  H.  makes  as  to  the  early  and  universal 
reverence  cherished  for  the  Lord's  day,  combined  with  the 
equally  extensive  adoption  by  Gentile  Christians  of  a  cycle  at 
first  commended  to  them  only  as  a  religious  one,  and  for  whose 
origin,  at  least  as  reh'gious,  we  must  repair  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  necessitates  the  recognition  of  a  Sabbatarian  con- 
nection between  Judaism  and  Christianity.     Dr.  H.'s  theory 
is  weak  without  the  support,  at  this  point,  of  a  Scriptural 
sanction  —  and  for  this  we  must  look  to  the  older  dispensa- 
tions. 
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There  is  another  weak  point  in  the  Dominical  theory,  even 
in  the  form  which  Dr.  H.  advocates,  which  snggests  the  de- 
sirableness of  not  catting  off  the  Lord's  day  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Sabbath,  unless  for  the  most  decisive  reasons. 
Dr.  H.,  with  every  earnest  and  religious  man,  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  He  affinna 
his  belief  that  "  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  is  no  ance^ 
tain  index  of  Christian  steadfastness  or  decline,  signum  ant 
stantis,  aut  cadentis  Christiani"  (p.  25).  He  holds  it  to  be  ^^  a 
day  set  apart — a  day  for  religion"  (p.  307).  He  has  no  sym- 
pathy, we  presume,  with  the  merely  ritualistic  conception  of 
the  character  and  obligation  of  the  day  implied  in  the  expres- 
sions of  one  of  his  reviewers.*  Tet  he  cuts  it  off  fi;om  all 
direct  or  authoritative  connection  with  the  only  passages  in  the 
word  of  God  which  distinguish  one  day  in  seven  as,  in  a  peca- 
liar  sense,  holy  time.  This  he  concedes  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, occurring  at  the  close  of  a  review  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment authority  for  the  day : 

**  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  external  character  of  the  Lord's  day  at  tiie 
close  of  the  first  century  appears  to  be  that  of  a  positive  institution  of  the 
New  Dispensation.  It  is  a  day  of  Christians  assembling  at  short  periodic 
intervals  of  time,  on  which  certain  duties  to  €k>d,  to  a  man's  sel^  and  to 
his  neighbors  were  performed.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  the  interval  between 
one  Lord's  day  and  another  is  of  the  same  length  as  that  between  one 
Sabbath  and  another.  But  nothing  Sabbatical  either  in  the  sense  of  com- 
manded rest  (though  rest  to  a  certain  extent  would  be  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  show  here- 
after, is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  the  Lord's  day),  or  in  the  way  of  im- 
plication that  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  employed  in  directly  religious  ob- 
servances,  .  .  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  Charter  deed  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day"  (p.  68). 

As  neither  the  Jewish  Law,  nor  the  "Westminster  Confession, 
nor  any  approved  treatise  upon  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  prescribes  that  the  whole  of  one  day  in  seven  should  be 
"  employed  in  direcUi/  religious  observances",  we  presume  our 

author's  meaning  to  be  identical  with  that  expressed  by  Paley 

• 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.  Oct  1861,  p.  278.    Amer.  Ed. 
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in  the  following  passage.  This  is  the  more  clear  inasmnch  as 
Dr.  H.  refers  to  it  in  a  note  to  the  above. — "  The  assembling 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  public  wor- 
ihip  and  religions  instmction  is  a  law  of  Christianity  of  divine 
ippointment ;  the  resting  on  that  day  from  onr  employments 
longer  than  we  are  detained  from  them  by  attendance  on  these 
memblies  is  to  Christians  an  ordinance  of  human  institution : 
binding  nevertheless",  etc. 

Dr.  H.  objects  to  the  ecclesiastical  theory,  that  it  places  it 
irithin  the  power  of  the  Church  to  change,  or  even  to  abolish, 
9ie  day.  We  see  not  but  that  his  own  view  admits  the  right 
of  shortening  the  time  deemed  sacred.  If  the  right  to  alter 
Jbe  day  is  dangerous,  far  more  so,  because  far  more  likely  to 
be  exercised,  is  that  of  reducing  the  hours  directly  consecrated 
to  religion,  or  devoted  to  the  repose  and  quiet  which  best  pre- 
pare for  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  Dr. 
H.  argues,  indeed,  from  the  idea  of  the  day,  and  from  human 
necessities,  the  importance  of  suspending  upon  it  all  merely 
secular  pursuits;  but  he  advances  no  Scriptural  reason  for 
inch  a  proportion  of  time.  Unless  he  gives  authority  to  the 
*  analogy  of  the  law,"  he  can  find  none.  Dr.  Chalmers'  argu- 
m^t,  founded  upon  the  delight  the  true  Christian  finds  in  the 
Sabbath,  is  criticised  as  merely  **  subjective" — **  one  that  will 
hardly  prevail  with  the  gainsayer".  Dr.  C.  might  refer  such 
s&  one  to  his  previous  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  '^  stands  enshrined  among  the  moralities  of  a  rectitude 
that  is  immutable  and  everlasting" ;  but  Dr.  H.  has  no  such 
rsfoge.  He  can  only  refer  to  an  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
may  not  be  recognised ;  or,  if  admitted,  may  be  exercised  to 
diininish,  rather  than  enhance,  a  strict  observance  of  the  day :  or 
to  subjective  reasons,  which  even  good  men,  from  education  or 
prqudices  of  some  sort,  may  not  appreciate.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  evangelical  of  living  German  biblical  students 
several  years  since,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  defended  the 
popular  custom  in  Europe  of  devoting  a  large  portion  of  Sab* 
bath  hours  to  recreation.  He  reasoned  from  the  necessities,  as 
lie  believed,  of  his  own  mind — the  impossibility  of  spending 

20 
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more  than  half  of  the  day  in  religions  contemplations  and  em- 
ployments. The  lessons  of' history  show  that  reliance  npon 
merely  subjective  guarantees  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  reli^ov 
institution,  is  attended  with  very  great  haaurd.  We  may' 
point  our  author  not  merely  to  the  continent,  but  to  an  expe- 
rience nearer  home.  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  royal  proclamation, 
gave  her  subjects  a  L'cense  upon  Sunday  &r  beyond  any  labor 
of  necessity ;  ordering  that  "  all  persons,  yicars,  and  curatei 
shall  teach  and  declare  unto  their  parishioners,  tiiat  they  maj 
with  a  safe  and  quiet  conscience,  after  their  Oommon  Prayer^ 
in  time  of  harvest,  labor  upon  the  holy  and  festival  days,  and 
save  that  thing  which  God  hath  sent".  The  Queen  herself  in 
the  afternoons  of  Sundays,  indulged  in  sports  and  pastimes,  as 
on  other  days.  The  popular  desecration  of  the  day  became 
so  great  that,  in  1584-5,  a  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ^'  for  the  better  and  more  reverent  observing  of  the  SA- 
hath  day".  The  bill  did  not  receive  the  Queen's  assent,  ai\d 
its  particular  provisions  are  unknown ;  but,  in  presenting  it  to 
her  Majesty,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  implored  her  to  give 
law  concerning  the  Fourth  Gonmiandment  This  her  Majesfy 
was  not  willing  to  do,  and  only  by  the  popular  reformation 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  by  way  of  reaction  from  the  terrible  evils  of  the 
previous  license,  was  the  nation  saved  from  moral  bankruptcy.* 
Respect  for  the  Lord's  day — ^the  whole  of  it — as  of  religious 
obligation  has,  in  no  small  degree,  given  to  the  English-speak- 
ing nations  their  moral  superiority  to  other  peoples.  And  this 
respect  has  been  very  largely  founded  upon  the  perception  of 
a  supposed  Scriptural  obligation  to  keep  holy  one  day  in  seren. 
It  is  the  result  of  Sabbatarianism.  We  do  not  make  this  re- 
ference in  the  way  of  proof  that  the  Sabbatarian  theory  is  the 
Scriptural  theory.  This  must  be  shown  from  the  record  itself 
But  we  maintain  that  such  results  as  we  have  indicated  are 
clear  and  forcible  enough  to  establish  the  propriety  of  dismiss- 
ing anti-Sabbatarian  prejudices,  and  of  demanding  solid  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  religious  cycle  which  the  Apostles 

<^  See  Hopkin8*8  JERftory  rf  (He  PwrUcms^  YoL  HL  Chap,  on  the  Sabbttii,  pi  690. 
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seem  to  have  adopted  from  their  Scriptures  and  oars,  bnt 
which  they  have  not  directly  enforced,  has  no  foundation  and 
iQthority  in  these  Scriptures.  And  we  are  the  more  persuaded 
if  the  necessity  of  such  an  investigation,  when  we  find  so  in* 
bdligent  an  advocate  of  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
ig  Dr.  SL,  falling  into  a  style  of  expression  respecting  it  ex- 
bremely  liable  to  misapprehension,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  add 
to  religious  improvement  and  to  the  rest  subsidiary  to  this, 
KKsial  enjoyment,  change  pf  air  and  scene,  harmless  recreation, 
at  legitimate  objects  of  the  day  (pp.  334-336).  The  language 
nsed  is  carefully  guarded  against  perversion,  yet  it  discloses  a 
tendency  which  would  easily  lead  to  serious  infringements 
upon  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue. 

These  obvious  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties  encom- 
passing every  form  of  the  Dominical  theory;  the  failure  to 
provide  an  objective  guarantee  for  the  Lord's  day,  palpable  to 
the  common  mind,  and  guarded  from  human  alterations  or 
abatements ;  the  failure,  also,  fully  to  explain  the  early  rever* 
ODce  felt  for  it  as  a  divine  institution,  and  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  by  Gentile  Christians,  accustomed  to  diverse 
ealendars,  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Jewish  week;  and 
die  regular  recurrence,  once  in  seven  days,  of  a  holy  Christian 
fiastival — are  at  least  of  sufficient  importance  to  commend  to 
esadid  attention  that  view  of  Sunday  which  we  may  term 
Anglo-American  as  well  as  Sabbatarian,  the  theory  which  was 
the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  which,  modified  in  respect  to 
aome  confessed  exaggerations,  is  the  common  faith  of  their 
dssceodants. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  theory  is,  that  it  finds  in  the 
Word  of  God  the  explicit  inculcation  and  enforcement  of  the 
obligation  to  keep  holy  one  day  in  seven.  As  our  argument 
18  with  those  who  admit  the  necessity  for  man  of  stated  seasons 
of  religious  worship ;  and  who  admit,  upon  some  grounds,  the 
obligation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  even  make  it  an  Apostolic 
iastitntion ;  we  scarcely  need  guard  against  a  possible  perver- 
aon  of  the  Sabbatarian  view.  Yet,  to  remove  every  occasion 
for  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  special 
c^msecration  of  one  day  to  religion  does  not  imply  any  irreli- 
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gioQs  secularization  of  other  days ;  any  more  than  the  dedica- 
tion of  one  edifice  as  a  place  of  worship,  implies  that  other 
places,  not  so  hallowed,  are  to  be  devoted  to  worldlinees.  As 
regards  either  intrinsic  holiness,  mr  the  creature's  dnty  of 
glorifying  the  Creator,  all  places,  all  seasons,  all  labor  and  rest, 
are  alike.  Christiani^  condemns,  not  the  keeping  of  Sabbatbi, 
but  the  profanation  of  week  days ;  not  the  obserrance  of  stated 
festivals,  but  superstition  and  formalism.  Strange  that  the 
Christian  yiew  of  all  days  as  holy,  should  be  perverted  into  a 
secularization  of  all ;  that  the  ideal  of  a  univeraal  consecratioD 
to  God  of  human  powers  and  time,  should  be  r^arded  » 
sanctioning  the  violation  of  the  day  which  symbolizes  the 
eternal  Sabbath  of  rest.  "  They  cry  spirU^  but  they  mesa 
fleshy  Even  under  the  Mosaic  Law  special  offerings  were 
symbolical,  and  ancillary ;  not  intrinsically  religious,  but  ad- 
minicular to  religion,  and  suitable  forms  of  expressing  its 
spirit  They  were  given  as  pledges  of  the  whole ;  as  hdps  to 
the  right,  the  religious,  use  of  the  whole.  A  good  man  now, 
in  consecrating  one  day  in  seven  to  holy  rest,  acknowledges 
thus  that  all  days  are  the  Lord's,  and  best  prepares  himself  to 
use  them  all  as  the  Lord's.  Sunday  ofiferings  are  offerings  of 
the  first  fruits.  There  is  nothing,  even  in  that  somewhat  vi^e 
Gospel,  the  "spirit  of  Christianity",  contrary  to  such  a  conse* 
oration.  It  is  enough  that  Paul,  just  now  in  high  esteem  with 
liberalism,  saw  no  inconsistency  between  esteeming  eveiy  day 
alike,  and  recognising  the  utility  of  a  religious  distinction  of 
the  first  day  from  the  rest 

The  classical  passages  in  favor,  not  of  a  transference  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  but  of  a  historical  and  organic 
connection  between  the  earlier  festival  and  the  Lord's  day,  so 
that  the  obligation  of  keeping  holy  one  day  in  seven  may  be 
seen  from  his  own  declarations  to  be  the  will  of  God,  are  Gen. 
ii,  2-3,  and  Exodus  xx,  8-11.  From  the  view  taken  by  Dr. 
Hessey  of  the  bearing  and  importance  of  these  passages  in  the 
vindication  of  the  Christian  weekly  festival,  we  are  constrained, 
after  the  most  respectful  and  patient  canvassing  of  his  argu- 
ments, to  express  an  almost  entire  dissent 

The  Sabbatical  value  of  the  declarations  made  in  Gen.  ii. 
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— nsiog  the  term  Sabbatical  merely  as  descriptive  of  a 
kly  day  of  hallowed  rest — is  not  dependent  upon  the  deci- 
of  the  qnestions,  whether  or  not  the  patriarchs  kept  a  Sab- 
1,  or  whether  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  was  in  any  form  dis- 
k1  to  mankind  before  Genesis  was  written.  The  passage 
•n  intrinsic  weight  which  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in 
iding  to  subordinate  questions.  Experience  shows  that 
)dic  seasons  of  rest  and  devotion  are  a  human  necessity. 
;  certain  periods  are  too  long,  and  others  too  short,  may 
be  determined  by  the  light  of  nature.  What  is  the  best 
9^  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  natural  proo6,  may  well  be 
e  matter  of  divine  revelation.  We  claim  that  the  passage 
re  us  affords  perpetual  light  upon  this  subject ;  and  since 
igfat  is  that  of  the  divine  example  and  promise,  it  has  not 
illumining,  but  directing  power.  It  reveals  to  men,  as 
as  the  present  natural  economy  lasts,  the  path  of  duty 
liappiness.  The  fact  of  the  divine  rest  upon  the  seventh 
whenever  disclosed  to  mankind,  and  to  whatsoever  sub- 
late  uses  appropriated,  must  ever  remain  one  of  universal 
■est  It  stands  in  the  record  of  the  creation,  not  of  Pales- 
but  of  the  world ;  not  of  Jews,  but  of  man.  It  speaks  not 
le  rest  of  Jehovah,  but  of  Elohim.  It  announces  not 
dy  the  divine  cessation  from  creating,  but  distinguishes  a 
>d,  gives  to  it  a  distinctive  character,  and  sets  apart  one 
for  special  duties  and  the  communication  of  special  favors. 
igh  such  a  cycle  is  beyond  clear  and  certain  discovery  by 
as  the  one  best  fitted  to  his  complex  nature  and  doubly 
ed  life,  still  experience  is  competent  to  affirm  its  wisdom 
worth.  As  really,  if  not  as  obviously,  do  mankind  need 
iabbath  rest,  as  that  of  night.  Its  physical  benefits,  more- 
f  which  candid  men  universally  admit,  are  best  secured 
a  it  is  most  sacredly  kept  in  accordance  with  its  higher 
»  As  piety  is  conducive  to  morality,  so  is  the  spiritual 
lath  to  the  physical.  The  better  we  become  acquainted 
.  human  nature,  the  more  significant  are  the  words,  ''  the 
Miih  was  made  for  man".  We  can  accept  the  declaration 
enesis  as  meaning  no  less  than  that  a  weekly  day  of  hal- 
)d  rest  enters  into  the  plan  of  creation.    The  idea  of  such  a 
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•lay  is  shadowed  forth  in  divine  acts  which,  no  matter  when 
Toaleii^  themselves  are  of  nmrersal  interest  and  snsceptible 
a  nniversal  application. 

'*  But  what',  asks  I>r.  Heasey,  somewhat  cnrtly,  after  quof. 
ing  the  snblime  record,  ^  Bnt  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  is 
merely  an  announcement  of  what  God  did,  not  a  setting  forffi 
to  man  of  what  man  should  do"  (p.  135).  Why,  we  are  con- 
strained to  ask  in  reply,  was  such  an  announcement  made  to 
man  I  Dr.  H.  supposes  that  these  words  were  inserted  with 
reference  to  a  Sabbatical  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  How  could  they 
ever  serve  such  a  purpose,  what  sanctioning  or  motive  power 
have  they,  unless  the  divine  example  is  in  some  sense  authori- 
tative ?  Our  author  rests,  in  part,  his  argument  for  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Lord's  day  upon  the  example  of  the  Apostles. 
He  does  not  claim  an  explicit  command.  He  does  not  com- 
ment upon  the  record  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Troas,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  met  together  to  break 
bread :  **  What  does  it  amount  to  ?"  Obviously,  the  divine  will 
may  be  revealed  to  men  otherwise  than  by  formal  commaud- 
meut.  And  what  lower  meaning  can  naturally  be  obtained 
from  these  words,  "  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sancti- 
fied it",  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  than  this ;  that 
the  divine  example  teaches  men,  all  to  whom  it  is  revealed, 
that  such  a  day  is  one  on  which  it  may  be  expected  that  Hea- 
ven's choicest  favors  will  be  bestowed,  and  grateful,  holy  wor- 
sliip  will  ascend  in  return  i  What  less  can  be  understood,  than 
that  it  is  a  day  incumbent  upon  man  as  a  sanctified  day? 
In  what  sense  can  God  be  said  to  bless  the  day,  save  that  of 
blessing  it  to  man ;  or  to  sanctify  it,  save  that  of  setting  it 
apart  for  hallowed  and  holy  observances  ?  Much  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  communicated  to  the  old-world  fathers  (as 
£r.  Fuirbairu  has  shown  in  a  work*  characterized  by  sound 
,wuing  and  good  judgment,  to  which  our  author  makes  no 
ftHusiun,  wo  believe,  among  many  inferior  books  cited)  was  in 
iH  jitH'bubility  made  known  by  divine  acts.    The  time  for  full 
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and  formal  legal  institutes  was  not  at  the  beginning.  As  we 
liave  already  remarked,  however,  for  our  present  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  show^  as  matter  of 
fiust,  the  observance  of  a  primeval  Sabbath ;  or  the  possession 
by  men,  before  the  days  of  Mosee,  of  the  facts  he  published 
respecting  the  creation.  All  that  we  claim  is,  that  a  declara- 
tion like  that  before  ns,  incorporated  into  the  creation*narra- 
tive,  and  exhibiting  tlie  divine  example,  indicates  to  man  the 
divine  will — ^the  lesson  that,  in  the  natural  and  moral  economy 
which  the  Creator  has  established,  there  is  a  necessity  created, 
and  a  provision  made,  for  a  Sabbath.  As  Begeneration  does 
not  destroy  man's  original  constitution,  as  Bedemption  is  not 
antagonistic  to  Creation,  so  the  Lord's  day  is  not  independent 
0^  nor-  hostile  to,  the  original  Sabbatical  idea.  That,  when 
sih  had  entered,  and  Elohim  had  revealed  himself  as  Jehovah, 
and  as  the  Author  of  a  new  and  more  glorious  creation  than 
that  from  the  primseval  chaos,  such  events  should  be  made  the 
special  object  of  commemoration,  and  a  day  be  designated  in 
reference  to  them,  does  not  impair  the  force  of  the  original 
record ;  but  rather,  by  retaining  its  cycle,  recognises  and 
confirms  its  lasting  authority. 

To  these  views  the  chief  objections  urged  by  Dr.  H.  are> 
that  Genesis  was  a  revelation  to  Moses,  not  to  Adam,  and  that 
the  patriarchs  kept  no  Sabbath.  Such  criticisms  seem  to  us 
entirely  aside  of  the  mark,  even  if  thoroughly  substantiated. 
As  great  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  them,  we  desire  care- 
fully to  examine  their  foundation. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  Sabbath  is  not  found  in  the  texts  we 
have  been  considering,  neither  is  there  any  direct  proof  that 
it  was  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  patriarchs.  As  they  may  be 
said  not  to  have  known  the  name  of  Israel's  covenant  God, 
80  may  they  be  said  not  to  have  had  the  Sabbath.  It  does 
not  follow  that  they  had  not  the  promises  of  Jehovah ;  nor 
that  they  had  no  stated  times  of  worship;  nor  that,  in 
some  form,  the  substance  of  Moses'  narrative  of  the  creation, 
and  of  the  Paradisaic  state,  may  not  have  been  in  their 
possession.    There  is  on^  fact  which  favors  an  affirmative  de- 
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cision  of  snch  points.  We  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  earV^ 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Gock, 
and  by  nations  with  whom  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
come  in  contact,  of  a  septenary  division  of  time.*  The 
manner  in  which  this  cycle  is  referred  to,  indicates  that  it 
was  in  familiar  nse  long  before  the  days  of  Moses.  There  is 
even  a  slight  suggestion  of  it  in  the  narrative  of  the  offeringi 
of  Cain  and  Abel.  How  fkr  and  how  early  it  spread  over  the 
earth,  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity.  Some  have  asserted  that 
it  was  in  use  with  every  nation  of  antiquity.  Others,  that  it 
was  restricted  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  families  from  whom  they 
claimed  descent.  Each  of  these  positions  is  probably  equally 
wide  of  the  truth.  The  present  opinion  which,  according  to 
AragOjf  ^'  has  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  adherents",  is, 
that,  besides  the  Jews,  it  was  in  use  only  among  the  ancient 
Chinese,  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians.  The  qnestioD 
arises,  how  is  the  origin  of  this  cycle  to  be  explained  ?  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  without  reference  to  the  facts  at 
which  we  have  knowledge  through  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
The  most  popular  one,  at  present,  is  that  which  Dr.  H.,  we  are 
surprised  to  see,  affirms  that  he  accepts  ^'  wUhoui  hesikUian\ 
"The  course  of  the  moon",  he  remarks,  "and  especially  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  or  vovfirivia^  would  suggest  a 
division,  roughly  stated,  of  twenty-eight  days.  This,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  first  and  most  prevalent  division.  It  certainly 
was  all  but  a  universal  one,  for  it  is  found  even  where  weeks 
were  unknown,  and  where  they  are  still  unknown — ^among  the 
aborigines  of  the  New  World  "  (pp.  141, 142).  Having  on  the 
two  preceding  pages  affirmed  that  "  It  is  only  in  the  East  that 
anything  like  a  septenary  division  is  found  to  prevail",  and 
that  ^^  it  is  not  true  that  it  (a  septenary  division)  was  ever  gen- 
eral in  the  heathen  world",  our  author,  it  will  be  noticed,  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  that  the  division  of  twenty-eight  days  was  all 
but  universal^  because  found  where  weeks  were  unknown  I 
But  letting  this  pass,  what  does  the  existence  of  the  lunar  di- 

♦  CkD.  iY.  3, 4 (?) ;  ¥11,4;  viU,  10,  12;  xxix,27;  1,  10;  Kx-vii,  25. 
t  Angola  Ptipukw  Attronomy,    Ezig.  Trans.  yoL  il  p.  723. 
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ridon  vnthaut  the  weekly,  and  that  down  to  the  present  daj, 
show,  if  not  this, — that  the  two  are  not  necessarily,  nor  even 
datily,  connected  ?  This  is  evident  upon  other  grounds.  The 
j^eaent  value  of  a  synodic  revolution  is  more  than  twenty-nine 
Says  and  a  half.  The  time  between  two  new  moons  is  not  a 
lamber  of  days  of  which  seven  is  a  factor.  The  hebdomadal 
syde  is  not  a  natural  cycle,  like  that  of  years,  or  months,  or 
iaj8 ;  it  is  artificial  and  arbitrary  so  far  as  our  mere  know- 
edge  of  natural  laws  carries  us.  ''  The  object  of  the  natural 
Uvisians^\  says  the  distinguished  astronomer  before  referred 
o^  ^*  has  been  to  indicate  with  convenience  and  precision  the 
Imtee  of  events  .  .  .  The  week  indicales  the  regular  euccemon 
fdaya  qf  lahor  and  rest ".  This  is  an  established  distinction, 
ind  we  submit  that  it  is  much  more  philosophical  to  look  for 
lie  origin  of  the  week  in  the  line  of  its  idea,  even  if  it  con- 
itndns  us  to  fall  back  upon  divine  revelation.  It  is  evident 
liat  if,  in  any  form,  the  fact  recorded  in  Gen.  ii,  2-3,  was  com- 
nnnicated  to  mankind  at  the  beginning,  the  hebdomadal  cycle 
recognised  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  and  also  the  seemingly 
iymbolical  use  of  the  number  seven,  are  facts  easily  and  fully 
axplained. 

Our  author,  however,  urges,  "  if  the  septenary  division  is 
found  ctU  of  Scripture^  without  the  Sabbath,  why  may  it  not 
Docur  in  Scripture  without  it "  (p.  141)  ?  The  possibility  of 
this  we  concede.  We  are  not  anxious  to  show  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  week  was  always  preserved.  Once  instituted,  it 
might  continue,  although  the  world  forgot  the  Creator,  and 
loBt  all  care  for  the  hallowed  rest.  Dr.  H.  is  at  pains  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  extension,  among  the  nations,  of 
Aie  hebdomadal  period,  was  not  great  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that,  in  so  doing,  he  limits  the  likelihood  of  this 
cycle's  having  had  the  origin  which  he  unhesitatingly  accepts ; 
nor  that  the  fidelity  with  which  the  descendants  of  Shem  ad- 
hered to  this  division,  when  other  nations  so  easily  lost  it, 
&vor8  the  idea  of  its  religious  origin  and  associations.  The 
more  he  succeeds  in  diminishing  the  evidence  of  its  heathen 
use,  the  more  closely  does  he  link  it  with  its  scriptural  expla- 
oadon  and  character.    That  a  day  holy  to  the  Lord  should  be 
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lost  by  those  who  forgot  God  altogether,  is  no  maryel.  ^ 
highly  spiritual  ordinance  like  the  Sabbath",  Mr.  Gladstoi 
has  recently  well  remarked,  *^  was  one  little  likely  to  surriy 
the  rude  shocks  and  necessities  of  earthly  life ;  while  it  coo] 
not,  like  sacrifice,  derive  a  sustaining  force  from  appearing  t 
confer  npon  the  gods  an  absolute  gift  profitable  to  them,  ai 
likely  to  draw  down  their  favor  in  return''.* 

But  if  Koah  and  Abraham  had  a  Sabbath,  it  is  objects 
they,  or  some  of  the  old-world  fathers,  would  have  be< 
noticed  as  keeping  it  (p.  135).  We  scarcely  need  remark  he 
unsafe  is  such  a  process  of  reasoning.  We  may  point,  in  illi 
tration  of  its  inconclusiveness,  with  the  eminent  scholar  m 
statesman  just  quoted,  to  the  designs  upon  the  shield  of  Acli 
les,  intended  to  represent  the  standing  occasions  of  Hellei 
life,  yet  giving  no  hint  of  religious  observances.  Or  we  m 
refer,  with  others,  to  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  respectii 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  from  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  t 
Israelites  into  Canaan,  down  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah — a  she 
er  period,  indeed,  yet  all  the  more  strong  for  our  purpose^  j 
asmuch  as  the  records  are  so  much  more  extensive  and  minni 
thus  increasing,  by  a  double  ratio,  the  probabilities  of  aU 
sion.  Indeed,  the  case  may  be  put  more  strongly,  if  the  sttf 
ment  is  correct  that  no  account  of  the  observance  of  this  ri 
occurs  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of  John  the  Bapti 
A  yet  more  conclusive  reply  is,  that  there  is  no  mention  wh 
soever  in  the  ante-Mosaic  history,  of  any  stated  occasions 
religious  worship.  Dr.  H.  refers  approvingly  to  Hooke 
remark  that  '^  Even  nature  has  taught  the  heathen,  first,  tl 
festival  solemnities  are  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  religia 
secondly,  that  praise,  liberality,  and  rest  are  as  natural  e 
ments  whereof  solemnities  consist ".  Does  he  suppose,  fire 
the  silence  of  Scripture,  that  the  patriarchs  had  not  as  cleai 
knowledge  of  religion  as  the  heathen  ?  Does  he  suppose  tb< 
were  no  days  of  praise,  liberality,  and  rest,  until  the  Je 
gathered  manna  in  the  wilderness,  especially  when,  accord! 
to  the  common  interpretation,  we  are  taught  that,  as  early 

^  OladttoM^  Shtiim  an  Bmer  tmd  (hi  Emenc  iL^  ToL  iL  p.  It2. 
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the  days  of  Enos,  there  began  to  be  the  formal  observance  of 
!^      social  worship  ? 

j  Further  occasion  for  disconnecting  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest 
f  frwn  that  of  the  weekly  cycle  Dr.  H.  finds  in  the  record  of  the 
giving  of  manna,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus.  Yery 
different  conclusions  have  been  derived  from  this  narrative 
by  competent  scholars,  and  these  conflicting  results  may  well 
suggest  a  less  confident  statement  than  our  author  gives.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  undisputed ;  their  significance  is  often 
determined  by  previously  adopted  conclusions. 

The  facts  upon  which  Hengstenberg,  as  quoted  and  endorsed 
by  cor  author,  relies  in  the  attempt  to  derive  from  this  chap- 
ter an  account  of  the  origination  of  a  weekly  day  of  religious 
rest,  are :  (1)  The  astonishment  of  the  elders  at  the  double 
portion  of  manna  gathered  on  the  sixth  day ;  (2)  The  disobe- 
dience of  some  of  the  people  to  the  command  to  rest  on  the 
day  which  they  had  been  told  was  a  Sabbath ;  (3)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  reference  by  Moses  to  an  existing  Sabbatical 
ordinance.  These  considerations,  it  is  claimed,  leave  ^^  no 
doubt '^  that  the  Sabbath,  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  was  then  first  instituted. 
We  will  examine  them  in  their  order. 

1.  The  perplexity  of  the  elders.  To  render  the  argument 
from  this  fact  conclusive,  it  must  appear,  that  no  other  ex- 
planation of  the  perplexity  can  be  given,  save  that  of  entire 
ignorance  of  a  sacred  septenary  institution.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  truth,  that  the  narrative  itself  supplies  another 
explanation.  Astonishment  and  perplexity,  it  should  be  no- 
ticed, are  words  a  little  highly  colored  for  the  simple  state- 
ment, ITie  rvlers  came  and  told  Moses.  They  came  in  doubt. 
They  came  for  information.  This  they  might  well  need.  Ex- 
plicit command  had  been  given  that  a  prescribed  amount  of 
manna  should  be  gathered,  and  any  attempt  to  preserve  it 
from  day  to  day  had  been  prohibited.  *'And  it  came  to  pass, 
on  the  sixth  day,  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two 
omers  for  one  man ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation 
came  and  told  Moses."  We  may  suppose  them  to  have  come 
either  to  inquire  if  the  people  had  done  wrong,  or  to  know 
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what  should  be  done  with  the  BorplnSi  or  for  both  objeet 
The  reply  of  Moses  favors  the  sapposition  that  they  had  son 
knowledge  of  the  seventh-day  rest:  ''This  is  that  which  it 
Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  a  holy  Sabbath  mi! 
the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake",  eta  There  is  i 
record  of  the  communication  to  Moses  of  these  words.  It : 
possible  the  verse  is  to  be  divided  differently  from  the  manm 
in  which  it  is  punctuated  by  our  translators.  Moses  the 
would  say,  ^The  fact  you  state  has  been  divinely  ordered, 
was  told  there  would  be  given  a  double  portion  on  the  sixl 
day  (v.  5).  The  import  of  this  miracle  I  will  explain,  and  A 
use  to  be  made  of  the  double  portion  of  the  manna".  We  pit 
fer,  however,  the  common  interpretation.  Moses,  then,  is  to  I 
understood  to  communicate,  as  by  divine  authority,  the  tm 
that  the  next  day  was  to  be  kept  as  a  Sabbath.  This  implies 
previously  unsettled  life ;  either  that,  as  Philo  was  of  opinioi 
the  Sabbath  fell  into  desuetude  in  Egypt ;  or  that  it  was  d 
served  there  as  well  as  circumstances  allowed,  but  not  wit 
entire  rest  But  what  decisive,  or  even  probable,  evidenoe  : 
there,  that  here  is  an  account  of  the  absolute  institution  of 
day  of  worship  ?  Not  a  word  is  said  in  explanation  of  iSb 
meaning  of  a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord.  The  term  seems  to  hai 
explained  itself.  New  provisions,  stricter  regulations,  were  1 
be  enforced.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  to  appear.  But  thai 
is  no  evidence  that  these  were  wholly  strange  words  to  tl 
elders — '^  The  rest  of  a  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord ;  eat  tfai 
today ;  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  to-day  ye  sha 
not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  c 
the  seventh  day,  which  is  a  Sabbath,  there  shall  be  none". 

2.  The  disobedience  of  the  people.  This  does  not  proi 
that  the  institution  was  a  new  one.  Sabbath-breaking,  n 
must  believe,  is  not  yet  extinct,  any  more  than  the  SabbatJ 
Notice,  also,  that  some  disobeyed  the  explicit  command,  ^  L 
no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning". 

3.  The  silence  of  Moses  respecting  any  existing  ordinano 
The  fact  may  be  pointed  either  way.  It  is  at  least  ofi&et,  ft 
our  author's  use,  by  Moses'  equally  striking  silence  respectio 
the  nature  of  the  remarkable  day  he  is  said  here  to  institat 
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The  most  probable  explanation  of  both  phenomena — the  silence 

respecting  a  previously  existing  sacred  day,  and  respecting  the 

import  of  the  words,  the  rest  of  a  holy  Sabbath  —  is,  that  the 

chapter  gives  us  an  account  of  the  revival  of  a  day  which  had 

somewhat  lost  its  proper  position,  and  which  was  to  be  invested 

with  new  guarantees,  and  enhanced  importance.    If  we  are 

still  referred  to  the  statement,  "  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 

given  yon  the  Sabbath",  the  reply  is  easy.    This  is  not  said  to 

the  elders,  but  to  the  people,  through  Moses,  after  the  sin  ot 

those  who  transgressed.    It  refers  to  the  preceding  narrative, 

and  follows  its  interpretation.    That  the  words  intrinsically 

and  necessarily  signify  no  more  than  the  revival,  or  new  and 

more  impressive  inculcation,  of  a  custom  previously  known  is 

dear  from  Neh.  ix,  18, 14 :  '^  Thou  camest  down  also  upon 

Mount  Sinai,  and  modest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath". 

Yet  the  day,  in  the  theory  of  those  who  quote  this  and  kindred 

passages,  in  proof  of  its  exclusive  Jewish  origin,  had  been 

pxeviously  made  known. 

The  lowest  ground,  therefore,  which  can  be  taken,  consist* 
enily  with  truth,  appears  to  us 'to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  a  SabhcUh  was  not  kept  until  the  Israelites  entered  the 
wilderness ;  and,  farther,  that  probabilities  strongly  favor  its 
previous  observance.  This  being  the  case,  the  use  which  we 
have  made  of  Genesis  ii,  2-3,  is  confirmed.  We  also  claim 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  legitimate  upon  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  actual  observ- 
ance of  a  primeval  Sabbath.  The  passage  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  obligation  of  consecrating  one  day  in  seven,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  the  remark :  ^'  What  does  it  amount  to"  ? 

Equally  below  llie  universal  interest  and  permanent  author- 
ity of  the  record,  is  our  author's  treatment  of  Ex.  xx,  8-11. 
He  does  not  enter  upon  the  important  question  of  the  true 
position  and  authority  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  system  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  objections  he  advances  to  deriving  any  sanction  for 
the  Lord's  day  from  the  Fourth  Commandment.  These,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  them,  and  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  already  virtually  considered,  are  as  follows : 


f 
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1.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  enjoined  as  a  sign  between  God 
and  his  people.  2.  It  was  a  Positive  Institution.  3.  There  is 
no  possible  expedient  hj  which  we  can  retain  the  seventh  daj 
Sabbath,  and  alter  the  time  of  its  recurrencei  or  the  mannsr 
of  its  celebration. 

To  the  statements  numbered  (1)  and  (2),  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  make.  The  Sabbath  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  sigD. 
It  was  positively  ordained.  The  fallacy  we  have  to  notice  is, 
in  assaming  that  its  special  end  gives  the  whole  idea,  ground 
and  object  of  the  institution ;  in  assuming  also  that  for  a  posi- 
tive institution  there  may  not  be  reasons  in  their  sphere  as  co- 
gent and  permanent  as  ethical  laws.  It  is  in  this  last  respect, 
especially,  we  think,  that  confusion  exists  in  discussions  cf 
this  subject  The  seventh  and  eighth  commandments  convej 
precepts  of  natural  morality.  There  is  still  an  obvious  ad* 
vantage  in  their  utterance  from  Heaven  with  the  voice  of 
divine  authority.  The  sense  of  obligation  in  the  human  heart 
is  thus  quickened  and  strengthened.  The  law  of  a  Sabbath 
may  be  founded  in  reasons  as  universal  and  important  as  are 
the  statutes  respecting  the  marriage  covenant  and  the  rights  of 
property.  If  Uiese  reasons  are  less  iq)on  the  surface,  there  is 
the  more  occasion  for  the  distinct  promulgation  of  a  divine 
law.  That  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  is  thus  founded  in 
reasons  permanent  and  general,  may  be  properly  inf^red  from 
two  considerations.  It  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon 
one  of  those  tables  of  stone  all  whose  other  contents  have 
this  character  of  universality  and  perpetuity.  Each  of  these 
commands  constitutes  one  of  the  laws  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to 
write  upon  the  heart  We  do  not  affirm  that  a  positive  in- 
stitution  is  a  moral  law.  But  our  argument  is,  that  the  circum* 
stances  accompanying  the  annunciation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  the  positon  assigned  to  it,  approve  it  as  occn* 
pying  in  tlie  mind  of  the  divine  Legislator  a  place  of  lasting 
consequence  and  authority.  They  who  make  it  the  foundation 
of  a  merely  temporary  institution  do  violence  to  the  salient  facts 
pertaining  to  it  The  other  consideration  is»  that  with  the  law 
given  upon  Sinai,  uttered  by  Jehovah  himself  (Moses,  it  would 
,  receiving  it  as  one  of  the  people),  and  written  upon  the 
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i  of  stone,  as  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  connected, 
r  ss  reason  or  motive,  an  allusion  of  nni  versal  interest.  Ko 
7  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  merely  Jewish  institntion,  fairly 
"aces  these  words :  ^'  Semember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep 
ij  •  .  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earthy 
M  and  aU  that  in  them  is^  and  rested  the  seventh  day ; 
qfdre  the  Lard  blessed  the  Sahbathrday  and  hallowed  W^ 
«  we  are  met  with  the  objection  we  have  numbered  for 
Bnience  (8).  We  find  our  reply  in  the  admission  made 
the  Sabbath  is  a  positive  institution,  and  in  the  conclusion 
are  shown  to  be  authorized  that  it  has  a  permanent  found- 
•  As  a  positive  institution,  it  is  susceptible  of  change, 
cmnded  in  permanent  principlelB,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
don.    Particularly  should  we  expect  to  find  it  assuming, 

changes  of  Dispensation,  corresponding  forms.  If  ob- 
»d  by  Enos,  it  was  not  kept  precisely  as  by  David.  What 
e  essential  element  is  easily  understood  by  its  character 
its  expressed  reason.  It  is  essentially  an  ordinance  of 
It  cannot  be  spiritualized  away  from  such  a  provision. 
it  does  not  restrict  us  to  the  seventh  day  Sabbath ;  and 
ftr  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  another  day  was  ob« 
)d  by  Apostles  and  designated  for  their  followers.  The 
id  is,  that  the  allusion,  in  the  command,  to  the  seventh 
18  on  the  face  of  it  a  a  mutable  and  historical  provision, 
words  "Remember  the  Sabbath-day",  " But  the  seventh 
B  a  Sabbath" — refer  to  an  existing  institution.  They  have 
amediate  historical  application.  They  are  precisely  paral- 
Q  this  respect,  with  the  allusion,  in  die  promise  attached 
le  Fifth  Commandment,  to  the  promised  land.  Yet  this 
use  the  Apostle  Paul  applies  without  hesitation  to  the 
[ren  of  Gentiles  in  an  Epistle  written  to  a  church,  or 
'  of  churches,  having  no  lot  in  the  land  of  Canaan.* 

it  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
I  of  divine  revelation  that  immutable  principles  are  in- 
itod  in  connection  with  transient  forms,  that  permanent 
18  are  revealed  in  union  with  historical  and  temporary 

♦  Eph.  vi,  1-3. 
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conditions.  Kowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  teach* 
ings  of  onr  Savionr  and  his  Apostles.  Nor  is  there  any  insu- 
perable difficalty  in  the  way  of  dearly  and  definitely  a8ce^ 
taining  the  truth  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  the  FonrA 
Oommandment  we  find  recognised  the  same  idea  of  the  week 
conveyed  in  the  record  of  creation.  It  is  a  septenary  period, 
having  six  days  for  labor  and  one  for  rest  It  is  tile  same 
period  transmitted  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Christian  Church. 
The  table  in  which  the  Commandment  in  question  appeai% 
with  the  other  table,  is  made  np  of  permanent  principles.  Ihe 
same  reasons  for  its  originally  occupying  an  equally  high  place 
in  authority  with  those  commands  associated  with  it^  remain. 
We  are  referred  in  its  very  terms  to  a  universal  reason  or  mo- 
tive for  its  observance.  If  we  assign  the  Decalogue  a  place 
with  other  Mosaic  legislation,  and  suppose  it,  as  formal  law, 
to  have  passed  away,  then  the  Sabbatical  ordinance  survivei 
(as  Archbishop  Whately  and  others  are  careful  to  assert  re-  j 
specting  the  other  commandments),  not  because  it  is  a  precept 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  because  there  is  a  cognizable  reaaoii 
for  its  perpetuity  as  cogent  in  its  sphere  as  are  those  whi^ 
uphold  the  perpetual  authority  of  its  fellows.  I^  with  what 
we  deem  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  we  accept  the 
Decalogue  as  a  brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  the  per* 
manent  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  reli- 
gion and  morality,  we  then  obtain  yet  higher  sanction  for  the 
perpetuity  of  a  Sabbath.  Nor  are  reasons  such  as  these  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  conceded  fact  that  the  principles  of  the  Decar 
logue,  even  in  the  instrument  itself,  may  be  seen  to  hare  had 
a  temporary  reference,  and  to  have  been  suited  to  existing 
historical  conditions.  This  results  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  is  only  one  illustration  among  many  of  that  law  of 
divine  revelation  which  expresses  the  general  in  the  particu- 
lar, the  permanent  in  transient  forms. 

As  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  day,  this,  within  certain 
limits,  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  progress  of  the  race- 
especially  with  advancing  revelations  of  divine  truth  and  its 
more  extensive  appropriation.  The  Christian  Sabbath  cannot 
be  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  any  more  than  the  risen  Saviour  is  in 
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'eiy  respect  what  he  was  while  under  the  Law.  There  is, 
revealed  religion,  development ;  but  not  that  snndering  of 

0  New*  from  the  Old  so  much  in  fashion  now,  in  certain 
tarters. 

The  chief  difficulties,  however,  to  which  Sabbatarian  tenets 
▼e  given  rise,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  observe,  have 
rung  from  misconceptions  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  reli- 
NiB  day.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  has 
en  too  much  regarded  as  only  a  part  of  a  system  of  Sab- 
(bsj  and  in  its  connection  with  the  civil  and  ceremonial 
r«  It  has  also  been  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Eabbinical 
d  Pharisaic  traditions,  rather  than  in  that  of  Holy  Scripture, 
ahould  never  be  forgotten  that  our  Saviour's  example  is  a 
mmentary  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue.  Were  there 
lee  to  spare,  we  should  be  glad  to  follow  Dr.  H.  in  his  can- 

1  and  interesting  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

m  conclusions  evince  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  be  so  much 

116  evangelical  in  its  character  than  is  commonly  supposed, 

ifc  he  feels  constrained  to  give  reasons  why  it  should  have 

m.  abrogated.    The  solution  of  his  difficulties  he  finds  in 

i  Pharisaic  perversions  of  the  day,  and  in  its  intimate  con* 

etion  with  a  temporary  and  imperfect  system ;  very  good 

none  for  the  change  Sabbatarianism  claims  was  made,  but  not 

\lktBLCtorj  as  an  explanation  of  a  total  abolition  of  a  day  which 

ly  well  receive  the  encomium  passed  by  the  Creator  upon 

I  primal  works,  and  which,  in  its  Christian  form,  we  believe 

n  continue  more  and  more  to  win  the  reverence  and  love  of 

Dnan  hearts.    Sufficient  allowance  has  doubtless  not  always 

tm  made  for  the  physical  necessities  of  men  in  the  use  of 

eh  a  day.    Much  has  been  said,  also,  contrary  to  Christian 

fliity  and  to  Christian  liberty.    Excesses  inevitably  lead  to 

iodons.    Yet  the  greatest  danger  lies  at  present  in  a  sunder- 

igof  gospel  from  law,  of  the  Kew  covenant  from  the  Old,  of 

bhtianity  from  principles  of  righteousness  which  are  the 

iDan  of  religion.     It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted,  that 

hristian  liberty  is  freedom  in  law,  and  has  its  fruit  in  holi- 

ttB ;  and  that  restriction  is  still  a  schoolmaster  indispensable 

Q  the  spiritual  training  of  the  race. 
21 
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AKr.VL— THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDOLATRY. 

We  propose  in  this  Article  to  consider  some  qnestio 
corning  Idolatry,  its  origin,  natare,  objects,  and  histor 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  described  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  i 
the  other,  in  Rawlinson's  History  qf  Herodotus  and 
works  of  various  earlier  writers  on  the  subject 

In  the  notes,  essays,  and  illustrations  added  by  Mr.  1 
son  to  his  version  of  Herodotus^  much  new  light  is  suppo 
the  accomplished  Editor  and  his  associates,  to  be  throw 
this  subject  by  their  investigations  of  the  inscriptio 
sculptures,  and  other  relics  recently  exhumed  from  th 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria ;  and  by  their  criticism  of  tfa 
Qreek  writers  on  the  history  and  mythology  of  those  coi 
And,  on  the  assumption  that  the  popular  theory  of  I 
which  is  presented  in  this  great  work,  as  in  a  host  of 
French,  and  English  works  which  preceded  it,  is  the  ti 
ory,  the  Editor,  it  may  be  readily  allowed,  has,  on  001 
ticulars,  cast  much  light  But  upon  the  main  questic 
coming  the  origin  and  the  real  objects  of  idolatrous  h( 
the  animus,  motives,  purposes,  date,  circumstances  of  t 
idolaters ;  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  chronolo] 
above  all  to  the  thedogy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  i 
of  Idolatry  at  first  to  visible  material  images  and  to  tl 
growth  of  Polytheism ;  and  upon  the  moral,  religioi 
political  aspects  of  this  stupendous  system  of  imposture 
ny,  and  wickedness,  this  latest  and  most  elaborate  work 
we  apprehend,  new  contributions  of  uncertainty  and  n 
rather  than  new  and  certain  light 

K  this  be  80|  the  reason  of  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  tb 
prevalent  theory  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  upo: 
main  questionsi  is  so  erroneous,  that  no  resort  to  Gre 
Latin  sources,  or  to  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  1 
liert  idolatrous  nationsi  can  serve  to  rectify  it,  or  to  reco 
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wiA  the  only  reliable  criterion,  the  declarations  and  historical 
notices  contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  Without  a  true  theory 
of  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  Idolatry  at  the  start,  nei- 
ther the  sculptured  images  nor  the  long  lost  language  of  the 
inscriptions  can  be  rightly  construed.  The  Greek  and  Boman 
hbtorians  and  mythologists  had  no  conception  of  the  primeval 
tod  true,  if  they  had  of  any,  theory  on  the  subject ;  and  prac- 
tically— ^blinded  and  besotted  by  the  system  and  its  degrading 
fams  —  they  knew  only  the  childish,  the  debasing,  and  the 
croel  aspects,  rites,  and  exactions  of  Polytheism. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  subject  little  need  to  be  said. 
Idolatry,  during  all  the  ages  since  its  institution,  has  been  the 
bane,  the  curse  and  blight,  temporally  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth,  and  spiritually  of  three  fourths,  or  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  successive  generations  of  the  human  race.  K 
we  suppose  the  average  population  of  the  globe  since  the  age 
of  Kimrod  to  have  been  seven  hundred  millions,  ascribe  to 
Urn  the  public  institution  of  Idolatry  after  the  deluge,  allow 
thirty  years  for  each  generation  of  men,  and  suppose  three 
feorths  of  each  generation  to  have  been  idolaters,  the  aggregate 
mimber  of  souls  sacrificed  by  this  system,  would  now  be  more 
dum  seventy  thousand  millions.  If  instead  of  three  fourths, 
nine  tenths  have  been  victims,  the  aggregate  would  be  near 
ninety  thousand  millions.  Yet,  the  origin,  date,  occasion,  pur- 
pose, of  this  predominant  evil,  so  far  from  having  been  satis- 
ftctorily  explained  or  accounted  for  by  any  pagan  or  other 
diss  of  writers,  remains  as  profound  a  mystery  as  at  any  for- 
mer period.  The  system  is  in  itself  so  utterly  debasing  and 
abominable,  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  philosophy,  and  so 
abhorrent  to  the  faith  of  revealed  religion,  that  no  sane  mind 
am  meditate  upon  it  without  being  forced  to  exclaim, — Is  it 
possible,  that  from  a  date  long  prior  to  that  of  any  authentic 
tecalar  history,  this  system  can  have  reigned  unto  death  and 
perdition  over  such  a  proportion  of  a  race  of  intelligent  beings 
created  in  the  image,  governed  by  the  providence,  and  sos- 
tdned  on  the  bounty  of  the  all^wise,  all-powerful,  all-benefi- 
eent  God ;  and  yet  that  it  conld  have  originated,  established 
and  perpetuated  itself  without  a  cause  and  occasion  as  stu- 
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pendons  and  as  likelj  to  be  made  public  and  to  be  traos- 
mitted  from  age  to  age,  as  the  deluge,  the  confusiou  of  tongnee, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  primeval  race  of  idolaters  ?  Must 
there  not  be  in  it  something  &r  deeper  as  to  its  origin,  its  ra- 
tionale, its  object,  its  relations,  than  reason  or  philosophy  can 
reach — something  in  the  culpable  depravity  and  judicial  blind- 
ness of  apostates  and  the  workings  of  infernal  malice,  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  and  history  of  the  system  t 

If  under  the  government  of  God  idolatry  is  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  a  rebellion,  a  treason  against  the  authority  and  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  against  his  loyal  subjects  and  trae 
worshippers — if  it  is  a  denial  of  his  supremacy,  his  perfec- 
tions and  his  prerogatives — if  it  is  a  scheme  of  degradation, 
misery  and  destruction  to  men — if  it  is  a  system  of  antago- 
nism and  wickedness,  involving  every  species  of  immorality 
and  corruption  (as  described  Bom.  i)  and  every  element  of 
Satanic  msJice  and  cruelty, — then  it  is  no  more  to  be  believed 
that  man  devised  and  adopted  it  from  necessity  in  his  ignor. 
ance  and  helplessness,  and  without  the  means  of  knowing  bet- 
ter, than  that  Adam  fell  from  necessity,  ignorant  of  his  duty, 
and  without  the  instigation  of  Satan.  Nor  can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  primitive,  continued,  and  unrepealable  denunciations 
and  inflictions  of  wrath  and  everlasting  punishment  upon  all 
idolaters,  are  ascribed  to  infinite  righteousness  and  truth  other- 
wise than  as  the  jost  penalty  of  guilt — ^the  just  punishment  of 
idolaters  for  their  wickedness  in  worshipping  and  serving  an- 
other as  God, — a  pretender,  an  enemy,  a  rivaL  But  concern- 
ing all  this  the  ancient  mythologies  and  histories,  and  the 
modem  expositions  of  them,  are  silent.  They  treat  the  sys- 
tem, —  which  for  four  thousand  years  and  more  has  engulfed 
the  vast  majority  of  the  successive  generations  of  men  in  dark- 
ness, misery,  and  despair,  — as  but  one  of  the  ancient  institu* 
tions  of  the  race,  of  uncertain  origin  and  unknown  date ;  as  a 
device  perhaps  of  demagogues  and  priests ;  as  a  product  of 
primitive  ignorance  and  barbarism  so  confirmed  at  length  as 
to  withstand  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Eome ;  as  the  sponta- 
neous religion  of  nature  prior  to  revelation,  and  more  con- 
genial to  the  heart  in  every  age.  They  treat  of  its  monuments 
aa  curious  matters  of  art ;  of  its  conflicting  nomenclatures,  its 
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diverse  pantheons,  its  mysterious  symbols,  its  confased  and 
irreconcilable  chronologies,  as  matters  of  literature  and  criti- 
cism.   But  they  teach  ns  nothing  concerning  its  origin,  its 
date,  its  nature  as  a  spiritual  despotism,  the  secret  of  its  power 
over  the  souls  and  bodies,  lives  and  liberties  of  men,  as  an 
external  system  of  degradation,  tyranny  and  blood ;   as  an 
abnegation  of  reason,  a  credence  only  of  lies  and  impossibili- 
ties, a  votive  self-immolation  to  the  jaws  of  Moloch.    Of  its 
remorseless  grasp  on  all  the  individuals  of  successive  genera- 
tions bom  under  its  sway,  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant ;  of  the  futility  of  all  attempts  of 
individuals  at  self-deliverance ;  of  its  effectual  resistance  to 
all  but  foreign  and  supernatural  power  and  influence  on  the 
mind  and  heart,  they  tell  us  nothing.    The  system  is  left  in 
the  attitude  of  a  mystery,  an  absurdity,  a  sport  of  human 
caprice  and  madness,  a  fathomless  riddle  of  contradictions,  an 
image  of  darkness,  misery,  and  despair,  involving  from  time 
immemorial  the  temporal  and  eternal  destiny  of  three  parts 
out  of  four  of  the  human  race,  of  which  neither  the  three 
involved  parts,  nor  the  excepted  Christian  part,  has  any  satis- 
Ikctory  theory  or  history,  and  to  the  nature,  instigator,  and 
object  of  which,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Inspiration,  we  have  no  clue. 

Historically,  this  great  system  of  tyranny  and  blood  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  civil  and  social  annals  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  race.  It  stands  forth  as  the  comprehensive  organization 
and  embodiment  of  antagonism  and  opposition  to  the  true 
religion,  and  to  virtue,  truth,  and  righteousness.  To  counter- 
act and  prevent  its  universal  success  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation it  was  necessary  to  institute  a  theocratic  administra- 
tion over  a  particular  community  of  true  worshippers  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  ihem,  and  for  their  defence  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  divine  authority  to  inflict  retributive  and  avenging 
judgments  on  the  surrounding  idolaters.  Thus  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  extirpation  of  the  Ga- 
naanites,  the  overthrow  of  other  pagan  nations  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  various  subjections  and  captivities  of  the  Israel- 
ites, when  they  apostatised  to  idol  worship,  were  denounced 
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and  execnted  in  vindication  of  the  true  God  and  the  true  reli- 
gion against  the  arrogance  and  treason  of  idolatry.  Yet  the 
hereditary,  popular,  and  prevalent  account  of  the  origin,  in- 
stitution, and  genius  of  this  monstrous  system,  is,  that  during 
the  infantile  period  of  the  race,  men  being  without  language 
and  without  revelation,  and  having  to  grope  their  way  to  one 
discovery  after  another,  did  their  best  when  they  invented 
idolatry  as  their  religion ;  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
true  God,  and  feeling  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  some  object 
of  gratitude  and  homage  for  their  daily  blessings,  concluded 
that  the  Sun  had  most  to  do  towards  the  production  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  naturally  began  by  addressing  their 
sacrifices,  thanks,  and  prayers,  to  that  chief  of  visible  objects. 
Next  they  assigned  to  each  planet  and  star  some  particular 
good  or  bad  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  and  rendered 
homage  to  them  as  gods.  Then  as  they  acquired  the  use  of 
language,  and  made  progress  in  knowledge  and  in  arts  and 
sciences,  their  wants  in  the  mean  time  being  greatly  multiplied| 
and  their  passions  and  vices  stimulated,  they  showed  their  en- 
larged, refined,  and  appreciative  gratitude  to  living  and  -dead 
men  who  had  served  them  as  rulers,  warriors  and  hierophantSi 
and  by  degrees  extended  their  veneration  to  all  sorts  of  heroes 
and  heroines,  real  and  fabulous,  and  to  dumb  animals,  reptiles^ 
insects,  vegetables,  visions,  passions,  crimes,  diseases,  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  all  the  objects  of  imagination.  All 
this,  indeed,  turned  out  to  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  injunc- 
tions  of  Revelation,  when  the  race  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  receive  divine  instruction.  But  what  better  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  race  in  its  helpless  state  of  infancy  and  ign(M^ 
ance  ?  How  it  happened  that  man,  as  he  studied  arts,  science^ 
and  philosophy,  did  not  grow  wiser  and  better,  and  throat 
away  the  putrid  mass  of  childish  and  degrading  superstitioDi 
and  corruptions,  neither  the  mythologists,  the  historians,  noi 
the  recent  explorers  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  afford  m 
any  explanation. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  wUl  agree  with  us  that  it  b  time'  to 
call  in  question  the  theory  of  the  pagan  authors  and  their  mod- 
em expositors  on  this  subject  —  time  to  inquire  whether  the 
real  author  and  god  of  idolatry  was  of  no  higher  rank  and 
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pretensions,  of  no  more  desperate  aims  and  purposes,  of  no 
more  unity  and  consistency  in  his  malice  towards  man,  and  in 
his  enmity,  riyalship  and  opposition  to  God,  than  dead  heroes 
:     md  heroines  as  ignorant  and  powerless  as  their  worshippers ; 
i     or  whether  Satan,  the  arch  apostate,  deceiver  and  tempter, 
I     anoming  to  be  god  of  this  fallen  world,  instigated  this  scheme 
[     of  homage  to  himself  as  the  means  of  enslaving  the  race  he 
had  sedaced,  of  sustaining  his  revolt,  upholding  his  kingdom, 
eirrying  out  his  antagonism  against  Jehovah,  and  accomplish- 
ing his  ulterior  designs. 

The  ]*equisite  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  far  less  of  de- 
tail in  the  discussion  than  the  subject  deserves.  Yet  enough, 
perhaps,  may  be  said  to  induce,  on  the  part  of  our  readers,  a 
more  extended  examination  both  of  the  secular  annals  of  idol- 
atry, and  of  the  teachings  and  implications  of  the  Scripture 
records.  As  the  results  of  a  somewhat  careful  research  of  the 
principal  writers  on  idolatry,  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  present  the  following  propositions,  as  an  outline 
of  what  we  take  to  be  the  theory  contained  in  Scripture,  and 
implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  the  moral  and  physical 
aspects  and  results  of  the  idol  system : 

That  Satan,  the  prince  and  leader  of  apostates,  arrogating 
divine  prerogatives  and  claiming  to  be  god  of  this  world,  was 
the  original  instigator  and  object  of  idolatrous  worship  and 
service. 

That  this  idolatry  was  the  great  treason  and  wickedness  of 
the  antediluvian  period  which  demanded  the  extirpation  of  all 
but  a  single  family  of  the  race. 

That  for  the  reXnstitution  and  establishment  of  the  same 
worship  and  service  after  the  deluge,  the  apostates  under  Nim- 
rod  erected  the  tower  and  temple  of  Bel  for  the  worship  of 
Satan,  under  that  name,  as  the  antagonist  and  rival  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

That  the  idolatry  primarily  established  at  Babel  was  not 
polytheistic,  but  restricted  to  the  one  chief  object  of  idolatrous 
homage,  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  sun  (and  subordinately 
solar  and  artificial  light  and  heat)  as  his  shekinah  of  visible 
glory,  towards  which  the  worshippers  directed  their  adoration. 
That  polytheism  was  of  subsequent  adoption,  and  attended 
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by  the  nse  of  images  and  symbols  representaliTe  of  the  <kki 
god,  and  of  subordinate  celestial  intelligencies,  and  of  deified 
heroes  and  heroines,  as  the  system  advanced  in  different 
nations. 

That  after  the  dispersion,  at  different  periods,  temples  on 
the  model  and  with  the  original  objects  of  Babel,  were  erected 
by  the  idolaters  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  India,  MexicOi  and  eke* 
where. 

That  in  each  of  the  successive  Pantheons,  as  described  in 
the  ancient  inscriptions  and  reported  by  the  historians, — m 
well  those  of  the  more  barbarous  nations  as  those  of  nations 
by  whom  arts  and  letters  were  cnltivated,  —  the  head  of  the 
list  indicated  the  one  universal  object  of  idolatrous  worship ; 
and,  at  least  generally,  the  head  name  in  each  instance  appro- 
priated  to  the  god,  was  the  name  appropriated  to  the  Sun,  and 
also  to  the  material  image  of  the  god. 

That  because  the  respective  nations  had  each  one  and  the 
same  chief  god  of  their  idolatrous  homage,  they  mutually 
acknowledged  and  at  pleasure  adopted  each  other's  subordinate 
local  and  household  deities. 

That  various  arts,  more  or  less  ot  science,  and  the  nse  of 
written  language,  were  coeval  with  the  earliest  details  of  idol- 
ak*y,  as  is  evinced  by  historical  traditions  and  testimonies  con- 
cerning primeval  architecture,  the  building  of  the  ark,  the 
making  of  brick,  metallurgy,  sculpture,  painting,  inscriptions, 
musical  and  other  instruments,  geometrical  figures,  astronom- 
ical observations,  and  the  like. 

That  the  modern  explorers  of  the  relics  of  Babylon,  Nine- 
vah,  and  Egypt,  —  fascinated  by  the  novelty  of  their  discov- 
cries,  and  prepossessed  by  the  pagan  mythology, — have  given 
to  their  interpretations  an  imposing  air  and  aspect  which  can- 
not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as,  at  least,  greatly  wanting 
in  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

That  the  exhumed  inscriptions  are,  in  respect  to  their  real 
meaning  and  their  chronology,  only  to  a  very  moderate  exttfit 
entitled  to  any*confidence ;  and  that,  in  general,  they  are^  on 
all  hands,  admitted  to  be  mythical,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  ancient,  undecipherable ;  the  ancient  Chaldean  cuneiform 
oharacters  of  Babylcmia,  not  having  yet  been  mastered. 
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Lnd  that,  under  the  names  of  paganism,  myihologj,  snper- 
oa  and  idolatry,  ^ith  scarcely  any  more  tiionght  of  their 
iflcance  than  readers  generally  have  of  the  significance 
he  terms  Foochooism,  Lamaism,  Dmidism,  Fetichism,  phi* 
phers,  theologians,  historians,  and  critics  have  generally 
ted  this  subject  merely  as  one  of  the  senseless  ragaries  of 
xrant  and  debased  commnnities,  dnped  by  priests  and  ren- 
id  abject  by  fear ;  rather  than  as  a  vast,  organized,  and 
ntially  homogeneous  system  of  atheism,  bondage,  and  ter- 
by  which  the  nature  and  effects  of  man's  apostacy,  guilt, 
tonnation,  and  final  perdition  are  exemplified  to  the  view 
be  universe ; — such  a  rebellion  of  moral,  accountable  free 
its^  as  can  be  suppressed  and  ended  only  by  the  transcend- 
power  and  grace,  or  by  the  avenging  justice  of  the  Cre- 
'i  Mediator,  and  Buler  of  the  world. 

lolatry  is  a  rival  system  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Jeho- 
ih.  It  is  the  worship  of  a  rival,  a  competitor,  an  antago- 
It  is  in  all  points  opposed  to  the  true  religion,  and  Satan 
ead  and  leader  of  rebellion  and  rivalship  is  the  founder, 
igator,  and  object  of  the  rival  worship.  That  he  instituted 
method  of  securing  to  himself  the  allegiance  and  homa^ 
he  fallen  human  race  immediately  after  the  apostacy  of 
L  and  by  means  of  it  exerted  his  sway  over  the  antedilu- 
i  population  is  strongly  indicated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
IB  justly  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
ct  of  his  revolt,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  system 
le  succeeding  ages  among  the  heathen,  the  apostate  Jews, 
in  more  recent  times  in  the  Romish  church.    In  the  Epis- 

0  the  Romans,  chapter  i,  there  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
cedness  of  men  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  defection 

1  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  They  are  collectively  de- 
ad to  be  inexcusable: ''  Because  that  when  they  knew  God, 
'  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but 
iine  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
oened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
I,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
ge  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
dd  beasts,  and  creeping  things" ;  and  ''  changed  the  truth 
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of  God  into  a  lie,  and  wortMpptd  and  served  th»  ereaiure  more 
[rather]  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.  AmeD. , . , 
And  even  as  the;  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  tbeir  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  In  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  holy  men  are  exhorted  "to  contend  eamesd; 
for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  For  there 
are  certain  men  crept  in  nnawares,  who  were  before  of  old 
ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  tnming  the  gnca 
of  onr  God  into  laBcivionsness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord 
God  [Jehovah  Elohim]  and  {even)  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ  [Je- 
hovah the  Saviour,  Messiah].  .  .  And  Enoch,  also,  the  sevenlli 
from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying,  Behold  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  cometh  with  tea  thoosand  of  his  saints  to  execute 
judgment ",  etc  With  like  reference  to  the  primeval  period, 
it  is  said,  Gen.  vi :  "And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually  . .  .  The  earth 
was  corrupt  before  Grod  and  was  filled  with  violence  .  .  .  And 
the  il^hovah  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earth". 

These  passages,  taken  in  connection  with!the  early  institu- 
tion of  idolatry  after  the  deluge,  as  if  it  were  on  a  plan  al- 
ready digested  and  well  known^  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
preceding  ages  had  been  characterised  by  the  like  worship,  as 
they  were  by  the  degrading  and  brutal  vices  and  abominaUom 
peculiar  to  idolaters.  The  same  concluuon  is  demanded  and 
justified  by  the  very  nature  and  object  of  the  rebellion  and 
antagonism  of  Satan,  which  identifies  him  personally  as  head 
and  leader  of  the  revolt,  aiming  to  establish  a  rival  kingdom, 
as  prince  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  professedly  as  god  of  this 
world. 

Without  attempting  to  illustrate  the  above  propositions  sepa 
n^ly  by  distinct  citations  of  authority,  we  must  restrict  what 
we  have  room  to  aay  to  the  leading  features  of  the  ontlina 
It  may  tnffioe  as  evidence  that  Nimrod  and  his  party  erected 
tile  -tower  of  Babel  as  the  temple  for  the  worship  of  Bel,  Be- 
lus,  Baal,  represented  by  the  sun,  his  supposed  shekinah  and 
tobemaclo  (as  well  as  for  the  subordinate  purpose  of  stellar 
rvfttiona  by  the  priests  of  that  deified  intelligence),  to 
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oiMenre,  that  the  same  structure,  renovated  and  enlarged,  per- 
lups,  occasionally,  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose as  long  as  the  kingdom  and  government  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  of  Babylon  endured, — a  period  of  about  nineteen  hundred 
ffliiB.  There  is  ample  and  varied  evidence  of  this,  both  in  the 
ieriptures  and  in  the  pagan  records.  The  date  assigned  to  the 
int  undertaking  of  Nimrod,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
igreas  of  Noah  from  the  ark,  precludes  the  supposition  of  any 
lariier  post-diluvian  institution  of  Idolatry.  Till  then  the 
rhole  population  was  of  one  speech.  The  confusion  scattered 
be  idolaters  from  this  metropolitan  centre  to  different  coun* 
ries^  where,  retaining  their  original  form  of  worship,  they 
meted  temples  in  imitation  of  that  in  Babylon,  and  conse- 
nted them  to  the  same  chief  intelligence  and  object  of  idola- 
1008  homage:  and  where,  being  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
oind,  they  added  to  the  original  institute  the  system,  the 
iigies,  and  the  brutish  vices  of  polytheism. 

Jo6eflhuB{AniiqtutieSy  Book  I,  chapter 4),  expressing  probably 
lie  explanation  current  among  the  learned  Jews  of  his  time, 
md  anxious,  perhaps,  not  to  offend  his  idolatrous  neighbors  by 
my  distinct  allusion  to  Satan,  says  the  early  descendants  of  Ham 
^  were  so  ill  instructed  that  they  did  not  obey  God :  for  which 
Mson  they  fell  into  calamities,  and  were  made  sensible,  by 
iq>erience,  of  what  sin  they  had  been  guilty.  For  when  they 
lonrished  with  a  numerous  youth,  God  admonished  them  to 
end  out  colonies;  but  they,  imagining  that  the  prosperity 
hey  enjoyed  was  not  derived  from  the  favor  of  God,  but  sup- 
NWDg  that  their  own  power  was  the  proper  cause  of  the  plen* 
ifiil  condition  they  were  in,  did  not  obey  him.  Nay,  they 
idded  to  this  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  will,  the  suspi- 
aom  that  they  were  therefore  ordered  to  send  out  separate 
solcmieBy  that,  being  divided  asunder,  they  might  the  more 
■iily  be  oppressed.  Now  it  was  NootoD  who  excited  them  to 
■eh  an  affix>nt  and  contempt  of  God.  He  was  the  grandson 
)f  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  a  bold  man,  and  of  great  strength 
it  hand.  He  persuaded  Uiem  not  to  ascribe  it  to  God — as  if  it 
ma  through  his  means  they  were  happy  —  but  to  believe  that 
it  was  their  own  courage  which  procured  that  happiness.  He 
ilflo  gradnally  changed  the  government  into  tyranny,  seeing 
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no  other  way  of  turning  men  from  the  fear  of  God,  but  to 
bring  them  into  a  constant  dependence  on  his  own  power. 
He  also  said  he  would  be  revenged  on  Gk)d,  if  he  shonid  hafe 
a  mind  to  drown  the  world  again,  for  that  he  would  bnild  t 
tower  too  high  for  the  waters  to  be  able  to  reach ;  and  that  he 
would  be  avenged  on  God  for  destroying  their  fore&thersL 

"  Now  the  multitude  were  very  ready  to  follow  the  deter 
mination  of  Nimrod,  and  to  esteem  it  a  piece  of  cowardice  tD 
submit  to  God ;  and  they  built  a  tower  •  .  .  When  God  stv 
that  they  acted  so  madly,  he  did  not  resolve  to  destroy  then 
utterly,  since  they  were  not  grown  wiser  by  the  destructicm  of 
the  former  sinners,  but  he  caused  a  tumult  among  them,  hj 
producing  in  them  divers  languages,  and  causing  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  one  another.  The  plaea 
wherein  they  built  the  tower  is  now  called  Babylon  . . .  After 
this  they  were  dispersed  abroad  on  account  of  their  languages, 
and  went  out  by  colonies  everywhere."  To  confirm  this  ac- 
count of  the  tower  and  the  dispersion,  to  his  heathen  readeni 
Josephns  quotes  the  good  pagan  authority,  the  Sibyls  as  men- 
tioning them.  He  then  gives  the  original  names  of  the  coun- 
tries or  localitioB  where  the  different  colonies  settled,  many  of 
which  had  since  been  changed  and  others  substituted :  but  ha 
adds,  ''  Nimrod  staid  and  tyrannised  at  Babylon." 

Now  if  tradition  represented  Nimrod  as  asserting,  and  u 
persuading  his  confederates  to  believe,  that  their  prosperity 
and  abundance  should  be  ascribed  not  to  God  but  to  them- 
selves ;  and  if  to  ascribe  their  blessings  to  Gk)d  was  such  aa 
affront  as  to  induce  both  him  and  them  to  defy  his  power  and 
threaten  revenge  by  erecting  a  tower  higher  than  any  possible 
flood,  then  it  is  just  to  infer,  either  that  this  was  a  renewal  d 
the  views  entertained  by  the  antediluvians  for  which  they 
had  been  destroyed  and  that  Nimrod  personally  aspired  to 
rivalship  with  God  and  victory  over  him  ;  or  that  Nimrod  WM 
but  the  fisu^tor  and  spokesman  of  Satan.  Hie  scheme  was  ai 
impious  as  it  was  vast  and  bold.  How  Nimrod  could  so  aoon 
after  the  deluge,  and  in  bo  brief  a  space  of  time,  originate  and 
mature  it,  and  persuade  a  happy  and  well  supplied  people  to 
join  him  in  it  at  such  expense  of  labor  and  in  open  defiance 
and  opposition  to  the  Jehovah  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  del- 
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vge  as  a  punishment  of  rebellion  against  hinii  it  is  by  no  means 
msj  to  conceive^  But  since  there  was  an  arch  enemy  of  God 
nd  man,  who  had  seduced  and  ruined  the  human  race,  who 
Mamed  to  rule  an  antagonist  kingdom  of  rebels  in  opposition 
to  the  Jehovah,  and  who  claimed  the  homage  and  service  of 
ks  subjects,  and  aspired  to  absolute  mastery  over  them,  it  is 
credible,  and  conformable  to  every  aspect  of  his  subtlety  and 
mlicei  that  he  should  devise  the  system  of  rival  worship  and 
te  himself  the  first,  and  even  the  supreme  object  of  idolatrous 
hDmage.  There  is  nothing  overstrained  or  inconsistent  in  sup- 
podng  him,  in  view  of  the  victory  of  the  Jehovah  over  him 
\j  the  deluge,  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  of  revenge 
m  personal  and  as  desperate  as  when  he  entered  into  and  insti* 
gited  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray  the  Second  Adam.  But  under 
ibat  pretence  Nimrod  could  assume  to  avenge  himself  on  Qod 
Ibr  the  destruction  of  the  antediluvians  for  their  wickedness, 
11  not  conceivable* 

The  principal  topics  which  require  consideration,  relate  to 
the  original  date,  place,  founder,  and  object  of  idolatrous  wor- 
dnp ;  to  the  question,  whether  the  first  god  of  the  system  con- 
&ued  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  rise  of  poly  the- 
kn  to  be  in  the  different  countries  the  one  chief  object  ot 
homage  under  various  names  in  different  languages ;  and  to 
the  design  of  images  as  symbols  and  representatives  of  the 
imdble  chief  intelligence,  and  of  the  inferior  demons  and 
heroes,  to  whom,  as  intermediate  instruments  of  homage,  they 
rare  consecrated.  The  historical  testimonies  which  relate  to 
these  several  subjects  are  connected  and  involved  with  each 
other,  and  cannot  well  be  referred  to  separately.  It  is  of  con- 
loquence  first  to  show  that  the  intelligence  designated  in  the 
Soriptares  and  in  the  lexicons  and  histories  by  the  terms  Bel, 
Bdns,  3elial,  Baal,  Belzebub,  was  the  chief  of  the  apostate 
ingela  called  Satan,  the  tempter,  the  devil,  the  prince  of  the 
devils,  god  of  this  world,  and  by  other  equivalent  epithets ; 
that  he  was  the  primary  and  chief  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  temple  of  Belus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  pan- 
theon, and  also,  under  the  same  or  other  names,  at  the  head  of 
the  pantheons  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Gh'eece,  Bome,  and  the  other 
pagan  countries. 
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The  fket  that  Bel  was  the  great  Gk>d  of  Babylonian  idolatry 
in  the  temple  of  Belus  is  nniversallj  admitted.  That  he  wm 
the  same  personalitj  as  Beelzebub,  Satan,  the  Devil,  the  PrinoQ 
of  fallen  angels,  is  clearly  tanght  in  Scripture,  especially  In 
the  New  Testament  His  not  being  expressly  mentioned  un- 
der these  designations  by  Moses  does  not  impair  the  evidence 
of  his  personal  identity.  In  Gen.  iii,  he  is  called  the  Serpent; 
and  though  concealed  from  human  view  by  U  fitting  embodi- 
ment, he  speaks,  and  is  spoken  to  and  dealt  with,  as  an  intelli- 
gent person.  In  Job  i  and  ii,  he  is  called  Satan— (odft^^Myy, 
cmtagonist) — also,  1  Chron.  xxi,  1,  Psalm  cix,  6,  Zech.  iii,  1, 2; 
Isaiah  xlvi,  1,  he  is  called  Bel — "Bel  boweth  down";  Jer. 
1,  2  —  "jBtfZ  is  confounded "  —  his  images  are  broken  ;  and 
li,  44 — "  I  will  punish  Bd  in  Babylon".  In  Judges,  and  the 
ensuing  historical  books,  he  is  often  denominated  Bcudj  and 
his  altar  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Jehovah. 

It  is  often  a  8ui*prise  to  find  in  the  introductory  narrative  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  names  and  events  introduced  abruptly 
or  familiarly,  as  though  the  subjects  of  them  were  already 
known.  And  there  is  abundant  ground  to  conclude,  not  only 
from  the  character  and  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  but  firom 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  and  various  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  to  Abel,  ]^oah,  Abraham,  Melchisedeck,  and  othen, 
that  there  was  a  mass  of  revealed  doctrines  and  historic  &ct8 
handed  down  from  the  beginning  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt; 
when,  as  preliminary  to  a  new  series  of  events  and  revelations, 
and  for  the  future  instruction  of  all  nations,  such  particulan 
of  the  primeval  period  as  the  case  required,  were  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

In  such  a  writing,  that  it  might  be  intelligible  to  the  gmi- 
eration  then  living,  and  to  those  to  be  instructed  by  them,  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  would  naturally,  nay,  of  neces- 
sity, be  recorded  as  they  were  already  known  and  in  current 
use.  Now  of  no  fact,  probably,  were  the  earliest  people  of 
the  several  nations  of  the  earth  more  fully  convinced,  than  of 
the  £EU5t  that  there  was  an  evil  being,  an  apostate  angel,  a  Sa- 
tan, a  devil,  who,  though  personally  invisible  to  them,  had  a 
hand  in  causing  their  miseries,  was  disposed  to  deceive,  tor 
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wfBat,  and  rain  them^  and  therefore  was  jostly  an  object  of  fear 
and  terror.  When  at  the  confusion  of  tongues  the  people  were 
fiq>erBed  to  different  parts  of  the  earth,  they  carried  this  con- 
fiction  with  them,  and  everywhere  gave  it  the  highest  promi- 
nenoe  in  their  theories  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  made 
Ae  Serpent  the  chief  symbol  of  it  They  distinguished  this 
Qfil  being  from  the  opposite,  whom  they  called  the  good 
Being,  by  personal  names  and  titles,  regarded  them  as  equal 
in  power,  and  as  perpetually  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Their 
Altai  error  consisted  in  their  choosing,  fearing,  and  serving 
Ae  evil,  instead  of  the  good  Being.  They  were,  by  the  aid 
of  iheir  already  depraved  affections  and  dominant  passions, 
m  effectually  deceived  as  Eve  had  been.  Instead  of  going 
into  a  particular  elucidation  of  this  statement,  we  can  only 
nfer  to  Prideaux's  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,— of  the 
Sabean  and  Magian  sects,  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and 
of  the  Persian  system ;  to  the  dualism  of  the  Persian  philoso- 
phers, and  in  general  to  all  writers  on  the  ancient  systems  of 
pagan  idolatry  and  philosophy.  In  most  of  the  systems,  and 
6^>ecially  in  the  more  barbarous  nations,  either  the  intelli- 
gence known  as  the  devil  and  Satan,  has  ',been  directly  wor- 
diipped  under  those  designations ;  or  under  the  figure  of  the 
Beqpent  as  his^natural  and  acknowledged  emblem  and  symbol. 
Bot  we  fear  that  modem  orthodoxy  floating  on  the  full  tide 
of  classical  pagan  literature,  upheld  by  rationalism  and  false 
idence,  may  reluctate  at  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  we 
flierefore  appeal  to  lexicographers  and  historians. 

Bel.  a  name  by  which  the  heathen,  and  particularly  the 
Babylonians,  called  their  arch  idol.  {Parkhurat.)  "  Bel,  Bal, 
(V  Beal,  was  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  Irish.'' 
{Ibid.)  ^^Bd,  BelitSj  the  chief  domestic  god  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, worshipped  in  the  celebrated  tower  of  Babylon."  (Oe- 
mnius.)  Herodotus,  Book  I,  chap.  181,  describes  a  part  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  as  "  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter  Bdv^T. 
Being  a  Greek,  he  naturally  added  the  name  Jupiter  to  the 
Babylonian  namejof  the  same  god.  In  a  note  on  this  passage, 
ffir  H.  C.  Bawlinson  observes  that  ^^The  Babylonian  worship 
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of  J?el  is  well  known  to  ns  from  Scripture  (laaiah,  etc.).  Hiere 
IB  litde  doubt  that  he  was  the  xecogniaed  hepd  of' the  Babylo- 
nian pantheon,  and  therefore  properly  identilSed  by  the  Greeb 
with  their  Zeue  or  Japiter.  ...  In  the  InscriptionB  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, [the  later,  not  the  most  ancient,  which  confessedly 
are  not  deciphered]  the  name  of  jBd^  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
hardly  ever  occurs.  ...  In  Assyrian  inscriptions,  however, 
Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon.  Ful  and  Tiglath-Pileser  bath 
sacrificed  to  him  in  that  city  as  the  supreme  local  dei^,  and 
Sargou  expressly  calls  Babylon  ^  the  dwelling-place  of  Bel ' ". 
In  a  succeeding  note  he  says — ''  The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Hamite  race,  Akkad^  which  inhab- 
ited Babylonia  from  the  earliest  times"  [that  is  from  the  times 
of  Nimrod].  ''  With  this  race  originated  .  .  .  the  institution 
of  a  religious  system  and  the  cultivation  of  all  science,  and  of 
astronomy  in  particular."  Herodotus  in  the  next  chapter  says, 
^^  They — the  Chaldeans — declare  that  the  god  comes  down  in 
person"  into  his  temple;  on  which  a  note  informs  us  that 
'^  This  fable  of  the  god  coming  personally  into  his  temple  was 
contrary  to  the  Egyptiwn  belief  in  the  nature  of  the  gods.  It 
was  only  a  figurative  expression,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews, 
who  speak  of  God  visiting  and  dwelling  in  his  holy  hill,  and 
not  intended  to  be  taken  literally."  Thb  is  one  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  overpowering  fascination  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  relics  and 
inscriptions,  has  induced  a  belief  or  impression  that  their  tes- 
timony— ^though  as  yet  as  imperfectly  understood,  perhaps,  as 
what  the  geologists  call  the  **  Testimony  of  the  rocks"  —  is  of 
higher  antiquity,  credibility,  and  authority,  than  the  literal 
language  and  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Baal.  ^'  The  ruler.  By  this  name  the  idolaters  of  several 
nations  worshipped  the  sdlar  fire — which  is  to  sense  and  ap- 
pearance the  ruling  principle  in  nature. — Sanchoniathon  (or 
whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Phomidan  theology ^  published 
in  Greek  by  Philo  Biblius)  says,  speaking  of  the  Sun :  '  This 
god  the  Phoenicians  thought  to  be  the  only  lord  of  heaven, 
calling  him  Bed  Miman^  which  in  their  language  is  Lord  of 
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Heaven.  PlauttWf  in  the  Carthaginian  language,  writes  it 
Bdi  somen/*  Parkhurst — who  goes  on  to  observe  "  that  Baal 
van  object  of  worship  meant  the  solar  fire — that  the  contest 
between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  was  to  determine 
aiher  the  Buperioritj  of  Baal  or  that  of  Jehovah — ^that  at  first 
the  idolaters  worshipped  Baal  in  conjunction  with  Jehovah" — 
i  e.  the  image  of  Baal  as  if  it  represented  the  Jehovah  or  the 
intelligence  whom  thej  regarded  as  the  tme  creator  and  rnler 
of  the  world.  The  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  contest 
between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  was  intended  to 
drtermine  whether  or  not  the  Sun,  instead  of  an  intelligence 
iDeged  to  have  the  Sun  for  his  shekinah,  was  superior  to  the 
Xehovah,  is  palpable. 

Bd.    Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  '*  did 
make  that  golden  image  to  the  honor  of  Bd^  his  god,  which  he 
did  set  np,  and  dedicate  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Dura^^  (Pri- 
deaux,  toL  i,  87).    **  Nebuchadnezzar  put  all  the  sacred  ves- 
sels which  he  carried  from  Jerusalem  into  the  house  of  his 
god  at  Babylon^  that  is,  into  this  house  or  temple  of  Bd.    For 
diat  was  the  name  of  the  great  god  of  the  Babylonians.    He 
iB  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Nimrod^  and  to  have 
been  called  Bd,  from  his  dominion^  and  Nim/rod  from  his  re- 
bellion.    For  Bd^  or  jffooZ,  which  is  the  same  name,  signifieth 
Lord^  and  Nimrod  a  Rebels  in  the  Jewish  and  Chaldean  lan- 
guages ;  the  former  was  his  Babylonish  name,  by  reason  of  his 
empire  in  that  place,  and  the  latter  his  Scripture  name  by  rea* 
Km  of  his  rebellion  in  revolting  from  God  to  follow  his  own 
wicked  designs.  This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes"  (Pri- 
deaox,  vol.  i,  p.  100).    See  also  the  same  volume,  p.  177,  where 
in  his  account  of  the  firsl  idolaters,  he  says  that  ^'  Their  notion 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  that  they  were  the  taberna- 
des  or  habitations  of  intelligences,  which  animated  those  orbs 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  of  man  animates  his  body  . . . 
ihey  thought  these  the  properest  beings  to  become  mediators 
between  God  and  them.  .  .  .  They  first  worshipped  them  by 
dieir  tabernacles,  and  afterwards  by  images  also.    By  these 
tabernacles  they  meant  the  orbs  themselves,  in  which  the  in- 
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telligencies  had  their  habitations.  And  therefore  when  they 
paid  their  devotions  to  anj  one  of  them,  they  directed  theb 
worship  toward  the  planet  in  which  thej  supposed  he  dwelt'' 

^^JBadly  among  the  Babylonians,  was  called  in  the  Aramean 
manner,  Bd,  Behis.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  gave  him  the  name  of 
Hercnles,  and  compared  him  with  Jupiter."    {OeMnius.) 

^^JBdidlj  Satan."  {Ibid.)  Satan  as  being  the  head,  father,  re- 
presentative of  rebels.  Hence  the  phrases  "  Certain  children 
of  Belial"  Pent  xiii,  13),  "Certain  sons  of  BeKal"  (Judgei 
xix,  22).  "  Deliver  us  the  men,  the  children  of  Belial "  (Jadg^ 
es  zx,  13),  "  Count  not  thy  handmaid  a  daughter  of  Belial ' 
(1  Sam.  i,  16),  "  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial'' 
{ibid,  i\,  12).  ''  The  children  of  Belial  said.  How  shall  this 
man  save  us?"  {ihid.  x,  27).  "  He  is  such  a  son  of  Belial,  that 
a  man  cannot  speak  to  him"  {ibid,  xxv,  17),  "  Let  not  my  lord 
regard  this  man  of  Belial"  {ibid.),  "  What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial  ?"  (2  Cor.  vi,  15).  Also  a  variety  of  phrases  of 
equivalent  import :  '^  The  children  of  the  wicked  one  —  Oain 
who  was  of  the  wicked  one — Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil— 
TIiou  child  of  the  devil"  Bel,  Belus,  Belial,  Baal,  Beelzebab, 
are  names  of  one  and  the  same  personality ;  who  in  the  New 
Testament  is  styled  Prince  of  this  world ;  ^^ Prince  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii,  2) ;  "  a  god  of  this  world  "  (2  Cor.  iv,  4). 
Christ  himself  repeatedly  designates  Satan  as  '^  the  Prince  of 
this  world  "  (John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  11),  "  Prince  of  the 
devils"  —  "Beelzebub,  adversary,  enemy,  tempter,  father  of 
apostate  Jews,  instigator  of  Judas  to  betray  Him".  He  there- 
fore was  the  origin^  object  of  idolatrous  worship  by  the  Chal" 
deans  in  the  temple  at  Babylon. 

That  Satan  was  the  instigator  and  •supreme  object  of  idol- 
atry, is  evident  from  his  being  the  great  and  persistent  antago- 
nist of  the  Jehovah,  and  from  his  worship  being  represented 
as  in  rivalship  and  opposition  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  as  being  directed  toward  the  Sun  as  his  Shekinah,  instead 
of  towards  the  Shekinah  of  Jehovah  in  the  tabemacla  And 
the  children  of  Israel "  found  the  Jehovah,  and  served — (to)  or 
towards  Baal  and  [(to)  or  towards]  Ashtaroth"  (Judges  ii,  18). 
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He  that  will  plead  for  Baal,  let  him  be  pnt  to  death.  .  •  . 
f  he  be  a  god  (Elobim),  let  him  plead  for  himself  .  .  .  let 
le  Baal  plead  against  him  "  who  hath  thrown  down  his  altar" 
Fudges  vi,  31).  ''  The  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Jeho- 
ih,  saying,  We  have  sinned  against  thee,  both  because  we 
ive  forsaken  oar  Elohe,  and  also  served  Baalim"  {Ihid.  x,  10). 
Ihen  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  the  Baalim  and 
i  Ashtaroth,  and  served  the  Jehovah  only"  (1  Sam.  vii,  4). 
MBe  names  have  the  article  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  the 
Burning  is  that  the  people  ceased  to  address  their  worship  to 
3  J?aa/,  the  one  chief  and  rival  god  represented  by  the  sun  ; 
id  also  that  which  they  addressed  to  the  inferior  intelligence 
presented  by  the  moon  as  queen  of  heaven,  and  restricted 
sir  homage  to  the  Jehovah  as  dwelling  in  his  shekinah  of 
ory  within  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  "  And  they  cried  unto 
e  Jehovah,  and  said.  We  have  sinned,  because  we  have  for- 
ken  the  Jehovah,  and  have  served  the  Baalim  and  the  Ash- 
!Oth :  but  now  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 
d  we  will  serve  thee"  (1  Sam.  xii,  10).  "And  Ahab  served 
I  Baal,  and  worshipped  him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for 
lal  in  the  house  of  the  Baal  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria. 
id  Ahab  did  more  to  provoke  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  Israel 
aoger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him"  (1 
DgB  xvi,  31.)  ''  And  Elijah  said.  How  long  halt  ye  be- 
een  two  opinions  7  J£  the  Jehovah  be  the  Elohim,  follow 
n :  but  if  the  Baal,  then  follow  him.  .  .  .  Call  ye  on  the 
me  of  your  god  (Elohe),  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the 
hovah :  and  the  Elohim  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be 
I  Elohim.  .  .  .  And  they  called  on  the  name  of  the  Baal 
»m  morning  even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us.  .  .  .. 
id  Elijah  said.  Cry  aloud  :  for  he  is  a  god  (Elohim):  either 
18  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  etc.  .  .  .  And  Elijah  said, .  . . 
Bar  me,  O  Jehovah,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know 
It  thou  art  Jehovah  the  Elohim.  .  .  .  And — the  answer 
ling  vouchsafed — all  the  people  said.  The  Jehovah,  he  is 
e  Elohim ;  the  Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim"  (1  Kings  xviii). 
iere  the  rival  objects  of  homage  are  alike  addressed  as  per- 
oal  intelligencies,  each  supposed  by  his  worshippers  to  be 
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able  to  bear  and  answer,  and  to  vindicate  bimaelf.  The 
simple  question  was :  Which  is  the  tme  Elobim,  and  wbiefa 
the  pretender  and  nsurper?  Again  (1  Kings  xix,  18),  tiM 
Jehovah  said  to  Elijah :  ''  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  h 
Israel  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal".  '^  Ahaziah  serviad 
the  Baal,  and  worshipped  him,  and  provoked  to  anger  the  Je- 
hovah Elohim  of  Israel"  (ibid  xxii,  64). 

^'  Jehoram  put  away  the  image  of  the  Baal  that  his  fsSim 
had  made"  (2  Eiugs  iii,  2) — that  is,  the  image  of  the  invisibk 
person  called  the  Baal.  ^' Jehu  said,  Search,  and  look  tint 
there  be  here  with  you  none  of  the  servants  of  the  Jehovdi, 
but  the  worshippers  of  the  Baal  only.  .  .  .  And  they  brake 
down  the  image  of  th^  Baal"  {ibid,  z,  23,  27).  And  all  fln 
people  (under  Jehoash)  "  went  into  the  house  of  the  Baal  and 
brake  it  down ;  His  altars  and  his  images  brake  they  in 
pieces"  {ihicL  zi,  13).  ^'  Josiah  put  down  the  idolatrous  priesti 
.  .  .  that  burned  inceuse  unto  Baal,  to  the  Sun,  and  to  die 
Mood,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven"  (tMi 
xxiii,  5).  The  particle  (Lamed)  in  the  Hebrew  text  which  ii 
prefixed  to  the  words  translated  Baal,  Sun,  Moon,  etc.,  sigm- 
fies  in  such  connections,  to^  towards^  unto,  (See  Gesenioa) 
As  in  Psalm  xcix,  16,  "  Worship  towards  his  footstool" ;  thato^ 
turning  towards  it.  Isaiah'  li,  6,  lift  up  your  eyes  towaris 
the  heavens — trajncaUy  of  a  turning  or  direction  of  the  mind 
to,  towards^  upon,  any  person  or  thing"  (Qesenius).  The  abofe 
passage,  therefore,  may  with  propriety  be  rendered,  <that 
burned  incense  unto  the  Baal,  turning  towards  the  sun' ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  mediate  subordinates  and  auxiliaries  of 
Baal,  *  turning  towards  the  moon,  and  towards  the  planets',  etR 
So  that  a  distinction  between  the  sun  and  Baal  as  objects  of 
worship  is  not  intended.  "They  have  built  also  the  hig^ 
places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerii^ 
unto  Baal  (Jer.  xix,  5).  "And  the  Chaldeans  shall  come  and 
set  fire  on  this  city,  and  burn  it  with  the  houses,  upon  whose 
roois  they  have  offered  incense  unto  Baal,  and  poured  out 
drink  offerings  unto  other  (i.  e.  another)  Elohim"  {ibid,  xzzii) 
29).  "And  they  built  the  high  places  of  the  Baal,  which  me 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  and 
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r  danghters  to  pass  through  the  fire  onto  Moloch"  {ibid. 
iy  35).  The  fire,  it  is  well  known,  through  which  the 
ms  were  supposed  to  pass  to  the  deified  intelligence  called 
Baal,  Moloch,  etc,  was  within  the  hollow  of  the  material 
lie  image. 

"Without  further  comment  on  these  several  passages,  it  is 
nmed  to  be  evident  beyond  question,  that  the  object  wor- 
ped  under  the  name  Baal  was  the  invisible  person  else- 
re  denominated  Beelzebub,  and  Satan,  the  prince  of  the 
Ifl,  and  god  of  this  world,  as  represented  by  the  material 
;e8.  The  references  to  him  are  always  in  the  singular, 
gh  some  of  the  designations  employed,  as  Baalim^  are, 
Elohim,  often  construed  as  if  plural. 

3  the  main  point  the  Scriptures  are  consistent  They  dis- 
lish  the  one  chief  object  of  idolatrous  homage  from  all  in- 
r  objects  called  gods  and  goddesses.  They  teach,  that  in 
ering  homage  to  that  chief  intelligence,  the  worshippers 
3d  their  faces  towards  the  Sun,  or  towards  an  image  sup- 
]  to  indicate  his  attributes  and  his  visible  investiture, 
made,  or  shekinah  ;  which  practice  being  common  to  all 
idolatrous  nations,  proves  that  they  all  worshipped  the 
I  chief  god  as  head  of  their  system.  The  ancient  Greek 
filers  and  historians,  however,  are  by  no  means  consistent 
each  other.  For  though  in  general  they  assert,  or  admit, 
the  chief  god  of  the  several  nations  was  identical  in  attri- 
%  with  that  of  Babylon,  they  also  generally  fail  to  regard 
necessary  inference  as  to  the  inferior  attributes  and  place 
le  deified  demons,  heroic  men,  etc.,  and  speak  of  them 
collectively  and  individually,  as  though  they  were  on  a 
.  in  respect  to  attributes,  and  as  though  there  was  not  a 
cnlar  One  who  was  the  superior  and  prince  of  the  rest,  and 
arrogated  prerogatives  not  ascribed  to  them.  In  this  our 
ilators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  imitated  the  secular  exam- 
7  rendering  epithets  intended  to  designate  the  one  personal- 
imed  Baal,  and  sometimes  Elohim,  as  if  they  were  indefinite 
lb  and  intended  the  whole  genus  of  polytheism.  Appa- 
7,  the  confusion  of  the  secular  writersi  even  the  best  of  them. 
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arose  from  their  following  the  nomenclatures  of  successiye  pan- 
theons founded  on  traditional  legends  and  classified  b j  reference 
to  paintings  and  sculptured  images,  instead  of  being  founded  on 
the  attrtbutea  ascribed  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  chief,  and 
those  ascribed  to  the  inferior  gods  of  the  several  pantheona 
What  the  most  ancient  cuneiform  inscriptions  may  contain  on 
this  subject  no  mortal  can  yet  inform  us ;  for  the  Greek  hie- 
torians  do  not  tell,  and  the  modem  explorers  and  compilers  are 
not  yet  able  to  read  those  records.  And  so  far  as  the  later 
Semitic  type  of  inscriptions  has  been  deciphered,  they  exhibit 
as  compared  with  the  inconsistent  pantheons  of  the  Greek  h»- 
torians,  and  as  compared  with  each  other,  a  profound  confusion 
of  mythical  kings,  of  gods  attended  by  goddesses,  and  of  new 
names  of  places,  rulers,  and  gods  substituted  by  new  and  de- 
generate aspirants  in  the  place  and  with  the  imputed  attribnta 
of  their  deified  predecessors. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  command  to  veriff 
and  illustrate  these  facts.  But  it  is  due  to  such  believers  in 
the  holy  Scriptures  as  Bryant  and  Paber,  to  observe,  that  find- 
ing no  ground  of  confidence  or  satisfaction  in  the  pagan  theory, 
they  by  patient,  persevering,  and  extraordinary  labors,  sought 
to  construe  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and  others  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  events 
subsequent  to  the  deluge.  They  therefore  instead  of  relying 
on  the  heathen  mythologies  and  legends,  reasoned  from  the 
current  traditions  and  monuments  concerning  the  deluge,  the 
building  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispe^ 
sion  of  mankind  over  all  the  earth,  and  traced  the  nomen- 
clature of  idolatry  and  polytheism  back  to  Koah  as  the  first 
deified  hero  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  as  head  of  the  subse- 
quent pantheons.  Back  of  him,  however,  they  recognise  no 
instigator  or  chief  of  the  system.  And  they  plainly  seem  to 
teach  or  imply,  that  the  post-diluvians,  out  of  gratitude  and 
veneration,  or  from  some  other  motive,  were  content  to  ascribe 
to  him  divine  attributes  and  honors,  and  to  worship  him  as  the 
one  chief  god  of  their  idolatry,  and  author  of  their  blessings,  in 
opposition  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
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lonsidering  then,  that  the  names  yariouBly  written  Bel» 
iBj  etc.,  designated  the  first  chief  object  of  idolatrous  ho- 
;e  in  Babylon — that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erected  by  Nim- 
and  his  Hamite  associates  as  the  temple  of  that  god,  and 
1  ihongh  refitted  at  different  times  by  Nebnchadnezzar  or 
KTB,  it  subsisted  about  nineteen  hundred  years  till  destroyed 
Eerxes,  about  470  b.o. — that  in  the  course  of  this  period, 
er  different  dynasties,  other  designations  of  this  god  were 
xiaced  and  various  modifications  of  the  original  name,  as 
Bamen,  Bel-Merodach,  which  the  later  inscriptions  have 
erved— that  the  primitive  name  and  various  of  its  modifi- 
3D8  and  synonyms,  as  Baal,  Moloch,  Dagon,  were  adopted 
he  Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews — that  the  worship  of  Baal 

at  first  directed  to  the  sun,  as  his  shekinah,  then  to  light 
to  fire,  as  emanations  from  the  sun,  without  the  interven- 
of  imager — that  owing  to  the  sun  being  out  of  sight  about 

the  time,  the  worshippers  substituted  material  visible  im- 
\  to  supply  the  defect  (see  Prideaux  i,  77) — that  their 

images  were  copies  of  the  human  form  as  the  most  ob- 
is symbols  of  an  invisible  intelligence  (and  possibly  hav- 
allusion  to  the  theophanies  of  the  Jehovah  in  that  form) 
VOL  they  called  Baal  and  worshipped  as  their  god — that 
"theism  grew  up  with  the  use  of  such  images  (see  Calmet, 
khurst,  and  others) — that  when  the  moon  and  planets 
e  named,  the  images  formed  to  represent  intelligences, 
lOns,  dead  heroes,  etc.,  as  inhabiting  them  were  named 
r  them ;  we  proceed  to  illustrate  as  concisely  as  we  can  the 
\  theories  which  have  prevailed  and  the  inconsistencies  and 
liosion  of  the  nomenclatures,  sculptures,  and  inscriptions 
ly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
be  principal  writers  on  the  subject,  and  probably  all  who 
3  attained  any  considerable  reputation,  appear  to  agree  in 
opinion  that  post-diluvian  idolatry  was  first  instituted  in 
ylonia ;  that  it  consisted  in  the  worship  of  one  deified  in- 
g;ence  as  supreme  lord  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  same 
J  in^  chief  was  adopted  by  the  succeeding  nations  and 
^oms  as  they  arose.  In  general  the  same  attributes  are 
ibed  to  the  chief  god  of  each  of  the  nations,  and  the  same 
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place  assigned  to  them  at  the  head  of  the  sacceasive  pantheoiia. 
Polytheism  was  an  aftergrowth.    Beyond  these  facts  the  secu- 
lar history  and  nomenclature  of  idolatry  is  in  extreme  coniii- 
sion.    Mr.  Bawlinson  observes,  book  1,  App.,  ch.  10,  that  *^in 
have  not  yet  acqaired  that  mastery  over  the  primitive  kn- 
gnage  of  Babylon — as  distinguished  from  the  later  Semitic 
dialect  of  Assyria — which  might  enable  us  to  verify  the  hi^ 
pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans  in  regard  to  natural  religion, 
from  modem  materials.    Of  all  the  branches,  indeed,  of  cime- 
iform  ^inquiry,  an  explanation  of  the  Babylonian  mythology 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  extraordi- 
nary extent  and  complicated  character  of  the  subject— nu- 
merous independent  objects  of  science  being  more  or  len 
closely  connected  vrith  the  Pantheon — but  especially  from  tbe 
redundant  nomenclature,  each  divinity  having  many  distinct 
names  by  which  he  is  indifferently  designated,  and  being  fia^ 
ther  indicated  by  an  infinity  of  titles  which  may  also  be  snb* 
stituted  at  will^for  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  locality 
or  attribute  under  which  the  god  is  worshipped.    Of  such  titles 
there  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty  appertaining  to  each  deity;  and 
in  conning  over,  therefore,  Uiose  mythological  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  contain  lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  be 
found  in  the  different  temples  of  the  chief  cities  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  the  student]  is  bewildered  by  an  endless  va- 
riety of  names,  which,  if  they  really  indicated  different  deities, 
would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  tabulate  the 
Pantheon."     What  is  this  but  an  express  acknowledgment, 
after  all,  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  anything  whatever 
concerning  the  origin  of  idolatry  from  the  monuments,  the  in- 
scriptions, the  language,  the  Pantheons,  of  the  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, and  Babylonian  relics!    What  pertains  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  the  origin  and  the  earliest  ages  of  the  idolatroui 
system,  is  as  truly  beyond  their  reach,  as  the  time  and  mannei 
of  the  creation,  the  true  cosmogony  of  the  earth,  was  to  the 
ancient  heathen  and  is  to  the  modem  geological  and  ration 
aliatic  {^ilosophers.     One  cannot  but  wonder  that,  notwiih 
the  confusion  above  described  as  arising  from  th< 
em  date  of  the  inscriptions  as  compared  with  the  origina 
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foundation  of  Babel,  the  aathor  should  still  relj  on  these  in- 
consistent and  mythical  authorities  for  the  support  of  the  preva- 
lent theory  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  idolatry,  in- 
stead of  taking  as  his  guide  the  simple,  intelligible,  and  far 
more  ancient  records  and  testimonies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
During  how  many  ages  after  the  building  of  Babel  the  yet 
mmastered  primitive  language  of  Babylon  prevailed  prior  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  less  undecipherable  dialect  of  Assyria,  is 
not  determined.  But  the  author  observes  that,  ''so  far  as 
our  present  information  reaches,  it  would  seem  as  if  Assyria 
during  the  long  period  of  Chaldean  supremacy  had  occupied 
a  very  inferior  position  in  the  political  system  of  the  East" 
(Rawlinson  vol.  i,  p.  357).  And  yet  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
list  (see  Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Essay  i,  p.  477)  of  the  supreme 
idol  deities  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Bome,  etc., 
he  gives  precedence  to  that  of  Assyria,  named  Asshur,  as- 
suming, apparently,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and  that  the 
apotheosis  was  coeval  with  the  origin  of  idolatry.  Whereas 
to  Bel,  Belus,  Baal,  Beelzebub,  whom  the  Scriptures  designate 
as  the  first  god  of  idolatrous*worship,  he  assigns  a  later  date. 
He  says :  '^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his  character  and 
position  he  answers  to  the  great  father,  Jupiter,  of  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  primary  element  of 
his  name  is  jBU,  the  Lord".  But  following  the  inscriptions, 
and,  of  course,  construing  them  in  accordance  with  his  theory, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  this  god,  variously  designated  as  Bil,  Bel, 
Belus,  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  Babylonian  Belus  of  later 
times ;  because  the  latter,  as  he  thinks,  is  the  same  as  Mero- 
dach,  of  the  times  of  Hezekiah  and  Kebuchadnezzar :  because 
''the  famous  temple  of  Belus  of  Herodotus  is  the  temple 
of  Merodach  in  the  inscriptions" ;  and  because  the  genealogy 
of  Belus  is  by  a  certain  writer  applied  to  Merodach,  and  the 
designation  of  the  God  is  sometimes  given  as  Bel-Merodach. 
From  these  premises,  as  if  forgetful  of  the  change  of  language, 
above  referred  to,  the  practice  which  grew  up  of  adopting 
new  designations,  and  adding  suffixes  to  the  simple  terms  orig- 
inally employed,  he  arrives  at  the  impotent  and  gratuitous 
condusion  iiiat,  "  If  Merodach  then  be  the  true  Belus  of  his- 
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torjy  it  is  erident  that  ibis  earlier  and  more  powerfid  god 
conld  not  have  had  the  same  identical  name"  {Ibid.  p.  484). 
Bat  with  what  sense  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  name  At 
8hur  surrived  the  admitted  changes  of  language  and  increase 
of  designations,  which  wonld  not  equally  jnstify  the  oonda- 
sion  that  the  primitiTe  names,  Bel,  Belns,  etc,  notwithstand- 
ing those  changes,  still  maintained  their  position  and  their 
significance  in  the  Pantheon  ? 

The  consideration  of  the  fm*ther  propositions  most  for  the 
present  be  postponed. 


Am.  VIL— PASSAGLIA,  GUIZOT,  AND  DOLLINGER 

ON  THE  EOMAN  QUESTION. 

Pro    Causa    Italica    ad   Episcopos  Cathoucos.       Actore  Presbytero 

Catholico.     Florentiae,  1861. 
Obblioo  del  Vescoyo   Romano   e  Pontefics  massoco   di  risisdkrb  n 

Roma,  quantunque  Mbtropou  del  Regno  Itauco.    Per  Ernesto  Fila- 

LETE.     Firenze,  1861. 
Della  Scomunica  Ayyertenze  d^uv  Pbbte  CATTOLica    Firense,  1861. 
KEoLisE  ET  LA  SociisT^  Chr£tienne8  EN  1861.     Par  IL  QcizoT.     Troi- 

sidme  Edition.     Paris,  1861. 

KiRCHE  UND  KiRCHEN,   PAPSTTHUM  UND  EiRCHENSTAAT.      VOD  Dr.  JoHAim 

Joseph  Ion.  yon  DdLLmoER.    Mdnchen,  1861. 

The  question  of  the  continued  union  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  is  at  the  heart  of  European  politics.  Among  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  United  States  alone  hare  passed,  in 
their  religious  and  political  history,  beyond  the  difficulties  and 
entanglements  of  this  inquiry.  But  in  all  other  countries  it  is 
the  yet  unsolved  problem  —  the  sphinx's  riddle  of  European 
diplomacy,  to  which  no  answer  has  been  found.  Amid  com- 
motions it  is  pressing  toward  a  solution.    In  all  other  parts  of 
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Sorope,  excepting  Rome,  the  question  takes  the  form,  How 
an  the  Church  be  relieved  from  the  superior,  local  authority 
f  the  State  ?  In  Eome  it  takes  the  form,  Shall  the  Church 
L  e.,  the  Papacy)  be  deprived  of  its  temporal  rule  ?  Shall 
he  Pope  cease  to  be  a  secular  prince,  and  confine  himself  to 
.  spiritual  jurisdiction  ?  Is  the  temporal  sovereignty  neces- 
ary  to  the  rightful  independence  and  authority  of  the  bishop 
f  Borne,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  communion  ? 

The  course  of  events  has  made  this  papal  question  to  be  the 
entral  question  of  current  European  affairs.  Italy  has  aroused 
tself  from  its  political  apathy,  stilled  its  domestic  feuds,  be- 
ome  united  under  the  Subalpine  monarchy,  and  is  now  de* 
aanding,  that  Home  be  made  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom, 
lie  Pope  resists,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  hesitates ;  but  the 
landwriting  is  upon  the  wall.  It  is  apparently  only  a  ques- 
ion  of  time ;  a  few  months  may  decide  the  future  fate  of 
taly,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Papacy.  For  whatever  may  be 
aid  about  it  by  those  Koman  Catholic  and  even  Protestant 
writers,  who  think  that  the  papacy  will  flourish  as  well,  when 
eprived  of  its  temporal  authority,  as  it  now  does  —  it  rather 
Bems  probable  that  the  loss  of  its  temporal  sway  will  drag 
own  the  papacy  itself.  It  will  lose  its  prestige  among  the 
ations.  Its  power  will  no  longer  be  courted  or  feared.  It 
rill  become  a  stipendiary  of  some  secular  government ;  and 
lis  will  expose  it  to  the  envy  or  hostility  of  other  powers. 
ind  the  fact  is,  that  the  waning  of  its  spiritual  vigor  is  the 
ery  reason  why  these  assaults  upon  its  temporal  possessions 
re  so  feebly  resisted.  Once  it  was  mighty,  and  could  ask  no 
oon  which  kings  would  refuse ;  now  it  is  in  its  decrepitude, 
8  anathemas  disregarded,  and  its  infallibility  contemned, 
^poil  it  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  its  decrees  will  be- 
>nie  advice,  its  mandates  will  have  no  terrors.  France  and 
fermany  were  both  once  enlisted  to  sustain  the  papacy,  be- 
sooe,  for  a  thousand  years,  they  have  been  striving  to  obtain 
ominion  over  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  the  favor  of  the 
*ope  was  therefore  necessary  to  both.  But  let  that  peninsula 
ecome  free,  let  these  ambitious  projects  be  annulled,  and 
bere  is  little  reason  left  why  either  France  or  Austria  should 
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sabmit  to  the  papal  domination.     The  unity  of  Italy  k  the 
decline  of  the  Papacy. 

The  history  of  Italy  ever  since  the  peace  of  1815  and  die 
formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  has  been  tending  in  this  di- 
rection.   That  Alliance  left  Austria  supreme  in  the  peninsula, 
and  seemed  to  give  the  papacy  a  new  lease  of  power.    Datbg 
from  that  period,  the  ultra-montane  tendency  became  pre- 
dominant.   The  liberal  Catholicism  of  Southern  Germanj, 
and  the  old  Galilean  Liberties,  were  rebuked.    A  retrograde    \ 
movement  was  urged  on  by  the  restored  Jesuits.    The  Fropa-     j 
ganda  was  reinvigorated.    The  Carbonari  in  Italy  were  cmsb-     I 
ed  by  France  and  Austria.    Even  Sardinia  gave  educatioii 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.    The  civil  offices  in  Kome*were 
filled  by  ecclesiastics.    Home  in  1825  celebrated  a  Jobiledi 
Even  the  French  Eevolution  of  1830  stayed  this  papal  pro- 
gress for  only  a  brief  period.    The  insurrection  of  Ancona 
was  suppressed  by  Austrian  arms,  which  reestablished  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  Home.     The  revolution  of  1848  drove 
Pius  IX  from  his  capital  to  Gaeta ;  and  even  Yentura  preach- 
ed for  a  time  political  freedom.     The  Jesuits  were  again 
expelled  from  the  States  of  the  Church ;  Home  became  a  re- 
public.   But  France  and  Austria  combined  and  crushed  the 
republic  and  restored  the  Pope.    Cardinal  Antonelli  became    \ 
the  ruling  genius  of  another  strong  movement  to  confirm  the     ) 
papal  authority  and  rights.    New  concordats  were  concluded 
with  Tuscany,  Spain,  Austria,  Holland  and  Wurtemburg,  in 
wliich  large  concessions  were  made  to  the  See  of  Kome.    The 
dogma  of   the  Immaculate  Conception  was  declared  to  be 
an  article  of  faith  by  papal  infallibility ;  and  the  idolatrous 
veneration  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  was  to  add  new  zeal  to 
the  &ithful,  and  deliver  Home  out  of  all  its  distresses.    The 
hierarchy  was  reestablished  in  England,  amid  unavailing  pop- 
ular clamor.    Oxford  and  extreme  Lutheranism  spake  favor- 
ably of  the  '*  mother "  church.     Everything  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  rapid  progress  of  the  papal  power.    But,  meanwhile, 
men  of  thought,  like  Gioberti  and  Eosmini,  were  busy  with 
schemes  for  the  national  regeneration.    Gioberti,  the  philoso* 
pher  and  statesman,  wrote  vehementiy  against  the  Jesuits 
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(1846),  and  advocated  an  Italian  confederacy,  of  which  the 
Pope  was  to  be  the  head,  with  liberal  civil  and  social  changes. 
Rosmini,  too,  in  his  famous  work  on  the  Five  Wounds  of  the 
Qhnrch,  contended  for  the  virtual  separation  of  the  secular  and 
die  priestly  power.  Though  his  book  was  condemned,  and  he 
mbmitted  to  the  decree,  yet  the  influence  of  such  speculations 
sonld  not  be  prevented.  Italy  was  full  of  projects  for  reor- 
pmization.  And  then  came  the  hour  of  action.  One  king- 
iom  had  persistently  refused  to  join  in  this  reaction.  Sardinia 
established  a  constitutional  government.  Victor  Emanuel, 
Idng  since  1849,  resisted  equally  the  threats  and  the  })landish- 
ments  of  the  priests.  Under  the  patriotic  and  refined  D'Azeg- 
tia,  followed  by  the  bold  statesmanship  of  Cavour,  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  ;  in 
1865-6,  convents  and  monasteries  were  confiscated  on  a  large 
Bcale.  The  fulminations  of  the  Vatican  exploded  harmlessly. 
Ihe  progress  of  events  pointed  to  this  kingdom  as  the  true 
rallying  point  for  the  advocates  of  a  national  and  united  Italy. 
Mazzini's  dreams  of  a  republic  faded  away ;  Gioberti's  scheme 
of  a  confederation  under  the  papal  presidency  equally  failed 
to  satisfy  the  exigencies.  A  united  Italy,  under  the  royal 
house  of  Sardinia,  with  Home  as  the  capital,  became  the 
watchword  and  the  rallying  point.  And  the  course  of  events 
has  marvellously  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  which  the 
uigacious  Cavour  thought  to  be  practicable,  and  which  he 
pressed  with  such  energy.  To  secure  for  Sardinia  a  place 
imong  the  great  European  powers,  he  sent  Sardinian  troops 
to  the  Crimean  campaign.  Admitted  to  the  diplomatic  Con- 
p'ees  of  Paris,  he  introduced  and  pressed  the  Italian  question, 
and  procured  a  protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  misrule  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  When  Sardinia  was  fully  prepared, 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1859  gave  warning  to  Austria ;  and  Lom- 
bardy  was  wrested  from  foreign  rule  by  the  campaign  which 
aided  in  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  other 
states  of  Central  Italy  accepted  with  acclamation  the  rule  of 
tbe  house  of  Savoy.  Napoleon  could  not  prevent  the  union 
which  he  did  not  encourage.  The  next  year  the  daring  valor 
of  Gktribaldi  wrested  Sicily  and  Naples  firom  the  yoke  of  their 
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oppreesors ;  and  Sardioia  received  g  new  kingdom,  annexiag 
also  all  the  States  of  the  Church  np  to  the  walls  of  Borne. 
Yenetia  and  Eome  Btill  remain  to  be  acquired ;  Yenetia,  it 
ma;  be,  by  arms ;  and  Borne  bj  wrestling  with  the  papal  sn- 
premacj.  At  present,  the  presence  of  French  trooiw  in  Uie 
Eternal  Citj  alone  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  Sardinian 
forces.  The  French  Emperor  is  urging  the  Pope  to  yield, 
white  concession  is  still  possible.  Bat  in  the  correspondence 
recently  published,  Cardinal  Antooelli  writes  that  "  no  com- 
pact will  ever  be  made  with  the  spoilers  of  the  Chnrch.  Anj  ! 
negotiation  on  this  ground  is  impossible.  The  Sovereign  Pod- 
tiff,  as  well  as  the  Cardinals,  before  being  nominated,  biDd 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  cede  any  of  the  terntory  of  the 
chnrch.  The  Holy  Father  will  therefore  make  no  cesuon  of 
that  kind.  Even  a  conclave  of  cardinals  would  have  no  ri^ 
to  do  so,  nor  would  a  new  Pope,  nor  any  of  his  Bnccessorsfrom 
century  to  century".  Meanwhile  popular  demonstrations  are 
reported  as  having  recently  taken  place  at  Genoa  and  Milan, 
and  in  Rome  itself,  in  favor  of  Yictor  Emanuel,  and  of 
Borne  as  the  capital.  At  Milan  the  following  protest  was  ud- 
meronsly  signed ;  "  Although  respecting  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
of  Borne  as  the  head  of  the  Chnrch,  we  look  upon  Borne  M 
the  capital  of  Italy,  with  one  king,  Victor  Emanuel  "-  On 
Christmas  last  Borne  was  placarded  all  over  with  tri-colored 
handbills  in  favor  of  Italy.  The  streets  were  thronged  with 
an  enthnsiaatic  mnltitade,  crying;  "United  Italy  foreverl 
Down  with  the  Pope-King !"  Baron  Bicasoli,  the  st^aightfo^ 
ward  successor  of  Cavonr,  has  issued  a  circular,  stating  that 
the  government  is  preparing  to  carry  out  the  national  wishes, 
and  has  made  formal  propositions  about  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing to  Bome ;  that  the  ministry  will  decide  abont  these  means; 
and  he  deprecates  all  inconsiderate  enthusiasm  and  clamorona 
manifeetatioDB. 

Tbnfl  stands  the  Roman  Question  in  the  sphere  of  actual 
hiatory.  It  offers  the  chief  problem  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
QDwud  course  of  European  history.  It  appears  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  solution  favorable  to  the  interests  of  civilizatioo 
Md  the  prosperity  of  religion.    The  old  spiritual  despotiam, 
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winch  has  so  long  rnled  a  large  part  of  the  world,  must,  it 
would  seem,  yield  to  the  new  spirit  which  is  moving  among 
the  nations.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  turning  points  in 
(he  history  of  the  Church.  And  hence  the  eagerness  with 
which  men  listen  to  the  words  now  spoken  on  this  momentous 
tbeme  by  those  who  guide  the  thoughts,  or  indicate  the  ten- 
lencies,  or  seem  to  sway  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Every 
SDigmatic  utterance  from  the  Tuileries  is  made  the  theme  of 
liBcussion.  The  chief  interest  centres,  not  in  what  the  Pope 
tajB,  but  in  what  men  say  about  the  Pope.  For  it  is  felt  that 
ie  is  no  longer  the  master  of  his  own  or  others'  fate.  And 
imong  those  who  have  recently  spoken,  the  authors  of  the 
irorks  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  occupy  a  con- 
qpicuous  place.  One  of  them  represents  the  Italian  theology ; 
mother  is  a  French  historian  of  wide  philosophic  views,  Pro- 
testant antecedents,  and  conservative  or  compromising  ten- 
iencies ;  the  third  stands  at  the  head  of  the  living  German 
livines  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  And  their  respective 
positions  about  the  question  enhance  the  interest  awakened 
by  their  personal  character  and  repute.  The  Italian,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  asks  for  the  sundering  of  the  temporal 
Erom  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy ;  the  French 
Protestant  pleads  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  as  a  check 
to  infidelity,  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  status  of  the 
Bee  of  Home ;  the  more  speculative  German  boldly  criticises 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
dearly  sees  that  the  progress  of  events  involves  at  least  the 
nspension  of  the  temporal  sway  of  the  Pope,  but  views  all 
Uds  as  a  transition  stage  to  a  better  state  of  things,  in  which 
Borne  shall  repossess  all  its  authority,  and  exercise  it  in  a 
more  spiritual  and  beneficent  method.  In  Passaglia,  Guizot 
and  DoUinger,  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  have  uttered 
words  which  are  worthy  of  being  heard  and  heeded. 

The  significance  of  Passaglia's  utterances  is  due  in  part  to 
his  eminent  place  among  the  Italian  clergy.  As  a  theologian 
he  ranks  with  Perrone,  even  if  he  does  not  surpass  him.  As  a 
member  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  special  confidant 
of  Pius  IX,  he  enjoyed  unusual  influence.  His  learning  and 
ability  are  universally  recognised.    His  various  theological 
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productions  are  of  a  high  order.    In  1850  be  published,  at 
Eome,  Theological  Commentaries^  in  two  parts,  discussing  the 
Trinity  as  represented  in  ancient  symbols,  the  meaning  of 
essence  as  applied  to  the  Trinity,  the  right  of  the  chnrch  to 
sanction  formulas  of  faith,  the  nature  of  theology,  and  kin- 
dred topics.    Another  large  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
Pf*erogativ€s  of  St.  Peter ^  Chief  of  the  Apostles^  as  proved  hy 
the  Authority  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  (pp.  608).    His  Zeni 
Sermons  were  issued  at  Eome  in  1851.     He  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  new  edition  of  the  great  work  of  Petavius,  ob 
Theological  Dogmxis.    His   Comm£ntaries  on  the  Church  (^    \ 
Christ  were  published  at  Eome,  in  three  vols.  1853-6.    When 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  to  be  declared 
an  article  of  faith,  to  him  was  assigned  the  office  of  drawing 
up  the  dogmatic  definitions ;  and  then  he  defended  this  article 
of  faith  by  a  huge  collection  of  authorities  and  argaments  in 
his  De  ImmacuUito  deiparae  Semper  Virginis  Conceptu,  in  3 
vols.  4rto,  Eome,  1854-5,  pp.  xiv,  2104.     Among  his  minor 
writings  is  a  treatise  De  j^^mitate  Pwnarumj  deque  Igne  vi^ 
femo^  1856.    He  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  carried  away 
by  any  enthusiasm  about  a  novel  opinion.    Finding  his  viewi 
incompatible  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Jesuit  order,  he 
obtained  the  Pope's  approbation  to  leave  it ;  yet  he  also  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  a  fresh  appointment  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Sapienza,  or  Eoman  University,  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  applause  by  the  students,  partly  on  ac^ 
count  of  his  rupture  with  the  Jesuits.    His  influence  was  great 
and  increasing.    Apparently,  in  his  personal  traits  he  is  a 
man  to  inspire  confidence.    One  who  has  lately  seen  him,  de- 
scribes him  as    ''a  tall  man,   considerably  above    six  fe^ 
high,  with  great  breadth  of  shoulders,  and  flat  chest ;  a  spare, 
erect,  imposing  figure,  with  an  easy,  dignified,  refined  bear- 
ing ;  the  most  gentlemanly  priest  I  ever  beheld.    His  fore- 
head is  high,  not  massive,  and  rather  slanting  backward  ;  the 
brow  is  sharp  and  prominent    He  has  a  rich,  glossy  head  of 
hair,  slightly  silvered  all  over.    He  may  be  fifty  years  old, 
certainly  not  more ;  and  he  complains  that  deep  study  and 
care  have  made  him  old  before  his  time.    He  has  regular, 
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deeply-chiselled  features,  with  a  remarkablj  wide,  round,  firm, 
Imt  by  no  means  heavy  under-jaw.  The  eyes  are  deeply  set, 
light  brown,  vivid,  wakeful.  The  countenance  is  gifted  with 
great  mobility  and  sudden  powers  of  expressicHi.  He  is  thin 
lod  pale,  with  deep  furrows  on  the  forehead  and  round  the 
nonth.  His  habitual  look  is  grave  and  thoughtful ;  but  the 
ice  lightens  up  with  occasional  glimpses  of  great  shrewdness 
md  humor." 

Nearly  a  year  since,  it  was  rumored  that  this  eloquent  and 
ible  divine  was  about  to  declare  against  the  temporal  rule  as 
Dconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  society,  though  allowable 
md  useful  in  past  days,  taking  the  ground  that  the  time  had 
some  for  severing  the  diadem  of  royalty  from  the  sceptre  of 
lie  keys  and  the  tiara  of  the  priesthood.  It  was  even  declar- 
)d,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  Tablet^  that  the 
P6pe,  amid  his  vacillations,  allowed  him  to  go  to  Turin  on  an 
Mnbassy  of  conciliation,  after  the  separation  of  the  Romagna 
lom  the  Roman  States.  At  length,  in  September,  appeared 
lis  now  famous  work  Pro  Causa  ItalicOj  which  at  once  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Europe.  Its  positions  were  so  bold  and  out- 
poken,  that  they  portended  a  revolution.  It  was  soon  con- 
iemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  not  by  citing  express 
NHsages,  but  for  its  general  evil  influence.  Father  Passaglia 
lemanded  a  scrutiny  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Congregation.  A 
Jongregation  of  the  Cardinals  refused  to  admit  his  proffered 
Iflfence.  A  papal  Allocution  of  September  20th,  inveighed 
0  mediseval  terms  against  the  doctrines  avowed  in  this  work. 
Che  Siicle  of  Paris,  said  somewhat  irreverently  of  this  Allo- 
mtion :  ^'  We  find  that  addresses  of  this  sort,  in  the  different 
)mods  of  the  church,  are  very  much  alike,  they  always  say 
liat  the  enemies  of  the  church  are  triumphing,  that  vice  and 
3ime  are  rampant,  that  hell  has  sent  forth  its  monsters,  that  the 
Sufthful  are  exposed  to  terrific  beasts ;  but  that  the  Church  in 
die  end  will  surely  triumph.  The  adversaries  of  the  papacy 
lie  evermore  rebels,  robbers,  and  ruffians.  •  .  .  The  last 
Allocution  affirms  that  cursing,  lying,  murder,  infamous  jour- 
iiak,  impunity  for  vice,  prevail  in  Italy  with  the  progress  of 
sach  opinions".  Father  Passaglia  was  of  course  much  sought 
28 
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after  by  the  Boman  police ;  thoagh  his  hosteBS,  Madame  Fill* 
gens,  proclaimed  herself  a  British  subject,  yet  her  abode  yiu 
searched.  And  meanwhile  the  defender  of  the  Italian  cause 
escaped  in  disguise ;  and  had  a  triumphal  journey  to  Turioi 
where  he  became  the  guest  of  a  brother  of  late  Minister  Ca- 
your.  His  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  Professon  in 
the  Boman  University,  and  at  once  inscribed  upon  the  Ust  </ 
the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Turin.  At  Home  his  chair 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Abb^  Peed,  also  an  ex- 
Jesuit,  brother  oLthe  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Perugia.  In  rajnd 
succession  Passaglia  published  the  two  other  pamphlets  cited 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  on  the  BeHdence  of  the  Pope  «a 
Rome^  and  on  ^^communication ;  and  another  pamphlet  on 
Schism^  not  a  Threat  of  Revolutionists^  hut  a  weU-foufidd 
Apprehension  of  CcUholicSj  which  we  have  not  seen.  He  ii 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  a  new  religious  journal,  the  Ifedior 
tore^  published  at  Florence.* 

We  can  only  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  contents  of  these 
tliree  works  of  Passaglia.  The  larger,  and  more  important,  k 
the  plea  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  for  the  Italian  cause,    ht 

*  Othen  of  the  Italian  dergy  sympathiie  in  this  morement    Canon  P^dimflotei 
Abb6  Simonetti,  Father  Papi,  the  prelate  LiTerani,  Cardinal  Chiwa^  Father  B«I|| 
abbot  of  the  Florentine  Benedictines^  Canon  Reali,  etc.    Liyerani^a  work  on  tin 
Fapaq/,  the  Emperor^  and  (he  Kingdom  of  Italy,  fearleedy  exposes  the  comptiooi 
and  mal-administration  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  role  at  Borne.    "  The  Roman  atmoi- 
phere",  he  saySy  '*  is  impregnated  with  the  Tioe  of  oom^tion".    His  schema  ftr 
reoondling  the  rights  of  the  papacy  and  the  crown,  is  to  haye  the  Pope  cnnm 
Victor  Emannel  King  of  Italy,  reyiying  a  mediayal  fiction,  that  the  nitor  of 
Italy,  when  chosen  by  the  Roman  people,  was  to  haye  his  Italian  sway  oonseenl- 
ed  by  a  papal  benediction.    He  thinks  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  demand  tUl 
of  the  Pope  as  a  legal  right,  under  the  compact  made  between  Leo  IH  and  Cb«ls> 
magne.    Cardinal  d' Andrea  has  also  resigned  his  post  as  Prefect  of  the  Coogn|k* 
(ion  of  the  Index.    He  has  pablished  two  letters  to  Antonelli,  assigning  dw  nt* 
sons,  which  are,  in  sabstance,  that  in  the  controyeray  aboat  traditioDalism,  be* 
tween  the  Bishop  of  Bruges  and  the  Professors  of  Louyain,  the  CongregatiaB  of 
the  Index  decided  in  &yor  of  the  prafiasBors  by  the  unanimous  yotes  of  sixteei 
members  present ;  bat  that  two  absent  Jesuit  members  haying  jHtytested  uguaA 
the  dedsion,  the  Pope  oyerruled  it»  and  AntoneUi  declared  that  the  Jesuits  mm^ 
hays  their  way.    Don  Fernando  de  Castro,  one  of  the  Queen  of  Spain*s  prifill 
ohaplaina,  reoently  surprised  the  court,  when  assembled  in  the  Ch^;Ml  B074 
]fadrid|l]fydedaring  bis  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Father  PasBagiia»  in  re^ud 
to  Dm  temporal  power  of  tiie  Tope.    He  also  strongly  adyooated  the  unityof  Italy. 
tMrmoD,  it  is  nid,  bat  created  the  liyaliest  seDiation  in 
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fiowing  Latm,  with  many  a  definition  and  patristio  citation, 
md  mnch  circumlocution,  he  opens  and  developee  his  theme. 
He  has  very  much  to  say  of  unity,  and  very  much  to  say  of 
die  authority  and  glories  of  the  episcopacy,  and  no  person  can 
Md  more  confidently,  that  Eome  is  the  centre  of  unity  to  all 
Ike  faithful.    But  yet,  after  all,  he  says,  that  unless  the  papacy 
raaUy  unites  the  Church,  unless  it  is  a  source  of  blessings  to 
le  &ithful,  it  fails  in  doing  its  real  work,  and  it  ought  to  be 
ibuked  and  reformed.    This  sounds  like  good  Christian  com- 
eon  sense ;  and  it  is  finely  illustrated,  if  not  proved,  by  the 
Messor's  copious  citations  from  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and 
my  of  the  fathers.    He  then  urges  the  fact,  that  in  the  pre- 
mt  state  of  affairs,  the  attitude  of  Home  is  a  source  of  dis- 
tder,  perplexity,  and  innumerable  evils.     Italy  demands, 
liAt  Home  refuses,  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  possessions 
r  the  Church.    If  the  Pope  continue  to  refuse,  greater  evils 
Ql  will  be  likely  to  ensue;  and  the  church  ought  not  to  be 
la  mother  of  discord,  but  rather  of  peace.    Consequently, 
le  Pope  ought  to  give  up  his  temporal  power,  and  restrict 
imself  to  his  proper  spiritual  functions,  and  then  all  will  be 
elL    And  the  temporal  authority  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
le  papacy ;  the  latter  existed  for  many  centuries  without  the 
rmer,  and  can  do  so  again.    The  imperative  interests  of  mo- 
im  civilization  demand  this ;  and  the  state  of  society  which 
ide  the  temporal  sovereignty  a  need  and  a  blessing,  has 
■Bed  away.    If  the  Pope  will  only  forego  his^secular  power, 
e  Catholic  Church  will  shine  forth  more  glorious  than  ever. 
is  needful  in  the  interest  of  Catholicism  as  well  as  in  that  of 
rilisation.    Such  is  the  substance  of  the  argument  of  the 
Htbe  Pro  Gaum  ItcUica.    And  it  is  clenched^by  the  intima- 
n,  that  if  the  Pope  does  not  yield,  Italy  will  still  maintain 
I  ground,  and  a  schism  is  inevitable.     Cavour's  policy,  "  A 
m  Church  in  a  free  State^\  is  the  watchword  for  Italy. 
Ab  Protestants,  we  can  very  well  admit  the  force  of  Pas- 
Ilia's  reasoning  against  the  temporal  sovereignty,  without 
Qoeeding  his  conclusion,  that  the  loss  of  the  princely  crown 
riU  be  a  gain  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy.    We  can 
vdl  afford  to  have  the  experiment  tried,  and  think  that  events 
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indicate  that  it  will  be.  We  welcome  hia  teedmon;  to  posi- 
Uons  which  Froteetantisin  has  conatitntly  oi^ed,  especiall;  to 
the  main  principle  of  hia  reasomnge,  that  the  chnrch  is  for  the 
tmioQ  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  if  it  fails  to  secure  thi^ 
it  loses  one  of  its  Btroogest  claims  to  authority.  He  also  qnotai 
and  approree  the  saying  of  Jerome  abont  the  original  eqaa% 
of  presbyters  and  bishops,  and  the  right  of  presbyters  to  speik 
even  when  the  hierarchy  is  opposed.  He  pats  the  case  tfxj 
strongly.  He  shows  that  the  Boman  Cathohc  bishops  in  thor 
recent  pastoral  epistles  hare  virtnally  betrayed  their  highetf 
tmst,  have  become  a  scandal  to  the  church.  To  create  dii- 
sensioD  is  do  part  of  their  proper  office.  Their  real  mininrj 
is  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  the  &itb,  and  not  in  deciding 
qnestioQs  of  temporal  order  and  rights.  "Who",  he  ask3,"eTW 
gave  these  bishops  the  right  to  jndge  the  princes  of  the  earth"! 
St.  Bernard  long  since  said  :  "  I  hare  read  that  the  Apostlea 
were  bronght  np  to  jndgment,  bnt  never,  that  they  assumed 
the  character  of  judges".  And  even  though  the  Pope  mij 
have  said  he  cannot  ^ve  np  the  temporal  power,  and  htn 
rowed  to  maintain  it— still,  snch  assertions  and  vows  are  not 
obligatory  and  anchangeable,  because  they  have  no  proper 
divine  warrant  and  aathority.  He  depicts  in  vivid  langnage 
the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

"Who  does  not  see  that  Uie  Itali&n  people  are  hastening  to  that on- 
happf  situation  in  which  there  is  imminent  peril,  not  trifling,  but  ntj 
s^ouB  danger  ;  that  a  vast  number  of  Italians,  either  hy  open  and  ixt- 
poreal,  or  hy  secret  and  spiritual  separation,  are  removed  from  the  pan- 
dise  of  the  church,  and  leare  the  church  itself  despoiled  of  its  motf 
chosen  sons  f  Alreadj  a  great  part  of  the  clergy  are  in  open  discord  wiQi 
the  majoritj  of  the  laitf ;  already  almost  all  the  shepherds  arc  separsttd 
from  their  flocks,  whilst  the  shepherd  of  the  shepherds,  the  succesact  ii 
Peter,  the  reaerable  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  hurls  against  the  kingdoo 
of  Italy,  and  aguost  Italian  socic^,  the  dread  thunderbolt  of  his  oeo- 
surea.  One  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  of  the  double  power  to  Und 
and  to  loose,  our  bishops  now  retain  the  first  alone,  such  concord  do  QttJ 
exhibit  in  oondemning,  repelling,  execrating  whatever  tiie  whole  naliin 
desrea  and  ia  striving  to  obtain." 

He  is  especially  vehement  against  the  wholesale  anathsmM 
ich  the  Fops  bos  lannched  against  Italian  states  and  peo- 
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Beferring  to  the  rule  of  AnguBtine,  that  excommnni- 
iation  should  be  sparingly  used,  where  multitudes  are  infected 
rith  disease,  he  asks : 

"Has  this  rule  of  the  Church  been  observed  bj  the  bishops  of  Italy  ? 
ks  it  been  taken  anj  account  of  bj  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  the  course  of 
IS  recent  political  transactions  ?  Had  not  the  persons  against  whom  his 
itHiemas  were  thundered  a  multitude  of  companj  with  them  ?  Were 
^  but  few  and  scanty,  and  was  the  majority  dissentient,  or  is  it  now 
■mtient  firom  them  ?  Were  they  destitute  or  are  they  now  destitute  of 
rtisans  sufficient  to  promote  a  schism  ?  Let  the  Italian  bishops  reflect 
bH  on  these  matters,  and  observe  whether  the  multitude  of  these  popu- 
Bons  are  in  favor  of  the  superior  authority  which  has  inflicted  a  reproof 
In  favor  of  the  culpable  party  who  resists  it  Let  them  see  to  it,  lest 
Imd  the  minds  of  the  Italians  are  thus  disposed,  the  excommunication 
nd,  not  to  correct  them,  but  to  exasperate — not  to  heal  with  painful 
s^geory,  but  rather  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound." 

Passaglia  also  discusses  the  question,  whether  political  au- 
Loritj  is  necessary  for  the  full  and  wise  administration  of 
le  Pope's  ecclesiastical  power,  concludes  that  the  separation 
ould  not  seriously  impair  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and  adds : 

**  And  if  there  were  former  times  in  which  the  condition  of  human  society 
IB  such  as  seemed  to  require  that  a  dvil  princedom  should  be  joined  to 
e  supreme  Pontificate,  the  aspect  both  of  public  and  private  affairs  is 
m  so  much  altered,  that  nothing  should  appear  to  the  Pope  himself  so 
sirable  as  a  separation  of  the  sceptre  from  the  keys,  and  of  the  sacer- 
4al  tiara  from  the  regal  diadem.  Their  separation  is  called  for  unani- 
Dosly  by  those  who  are  still  subjected  to  the  Papal  reign,  though 
Kirilling  and  reluctant,  by  fbroe  of  foreign  arms ;  and  it  is  called  for 
■nimously  by  the  populations  of  all  Italy,  which  can  no  longer  brook 
at  the  new  kingdom  should  be  deprived  of  Rome,  its  capital  It  is  called 
r  unanimously  by  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  who  are  con- 
aoed  by  the  plainest  reasons  that  nothing  but  loss  and  ruin  can  accrue 
religion  and  to  the  Papacy  from  its  retaining  the  temporal  dominion. 
is  demanded  by  the  approach  of  those  dangers,  both  to  the  Church  and 
cfril  society,  which  cannot  be  averted  unless  the  supreme  Pontiff  will 
dine  his  mind  to  counsels  of  peace  and  conconL  It  is  demanded  by  his 
befl^  as  the  chief  pastor,  which  should  foe  wholly  exercised  for  the  benefit 
'  the  flock.    It  is  demanded  by  every  right,  both  human  and  divine." 

The  second  pamphlet  of  Passaglia,  published  under  the 
ame  of  Ernesto  Filalete,  gives  the  reasons  why  the  Pope 
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should  still  have  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Borne,  even  if  it 
become  the  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom.    Only  calamitj 
wonld  result,  he  says,  from  such  an  exile.    The  Italians  would 
be  alienated,  and  Protestants  encouraged.    The  papal  exile  at 
Avignon  shows  what  must  be  the  deplorable  consequenccB. 
Ever  since  the  year  42,  he  alleges,  Bome  has  been  the  seat 
and  centre  of  ecclesiastical  power.     The  ancient  episcopal 
seat  was  at  St  John  Lateran,  on .  the  Goelian  hill,  the  plaee 
which  Constantine  designated.    At  present  it  is  only  a  cathe- 
dral church,  ruled  by  a  vicar ;  and  the  Pope  is  on  the  Vatican 
hill,  near  the  supposed  site  of  St  Peter's  tomb.    Here,  accord- 
ing to  many  ancient  decisions,  is  his  appropriate  earthly  re- 
sidence.   And  no  pontiff  ought  to  quit  this  consecrated  place, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  against  his  will. — ^The  third  tract  of  Fas- 
saglia  examines  the  subject  of  excommunication  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  aspects.    He  boldly  asserts,  citing  the  high 
authority  of  Innocent  HI,  that  persons  may  be  excommunicated 
by  the  church,  without  being  exconmiunicated  by  Grod.  Count 
Cavour,  he  contends,  may  not  have  gone  to  perdition,  even 
though  he  died  under  the  ban ;   and  this,  too,  in  part,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  bull  of  the  Pope  was  not  published  in 
the  Sardinian  kingdom.    And,  besides,  such  a  sentence  is  of 
proper  effect  only  when  it  relates  to  spiritual  matters,  over 
which  alone  the  church  has  jurisdiction ;   it  is  void,  when  it 
refers  to  secular  affairs.    In  a  still  wider  view  of  the  subject, 
he  proves  by  many  authorities,  that  exconmiunications  are  of 
no  effect,  when  they  embrace  large  multitudes  in  a  state  of 
schism,  because  then  they  are  detrimental  to  the  church.  This 
undoubtedly  involves  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  papal  au- 
thority ;    and  it  may  be  well  enough  as  a  transition  theory. 
But  it  really  undermines  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly inconsistent  with  the  past  claims  and  acts  of  the 
papacy.    But  if  Passaglia  can  persuade  Catholics  to  embrace 
this  view  of  excommunication — so  much  the  better. 

The  volume  which  M.  Guizot  has  published  upon  the  same 
question  discusses  the  subject,  as  the  title  indicates,  from  a 
more  general  point  of  view.  It  is  a  grave  and  eloquent  plea 
tor  an  Italian  confederacy ;  bat  it  shows  the  lack  of  decision, 
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and  the  inability  to  appreciate  a  real  historical  crisis,  which 
have  always  marked  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  the  great 
dadrinaire.  His  work  was  occasioned  by  the  severe  criticism 
which  assailed  the  intimation  of  his  views  made  April  20, 
1861y  in  an  address  before  the  Society  for  Primary  Instruction 
among  Protestants.  The  chief  Protestant  thinker  of  France 
then  declared  in  favor  of  the  inviolability  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  following  the  lead  of  Montalembert. 
The  contrast  between  the  timidity  of  the  French  Protestant 
and  the  boldness  of  the  Italian  Catholic  is  most  marked.  The 
statesman  distrusts  the  people,  liberty  and  the  church ;  the 
theologian  believes  in  truth  and  progress.  In  twenty-four 
chapters,  Quizot  reviews  the  present  state  of  the  European 
churches  and  of  European  society,  throwing  out  many 
thoughtful  and  fruitful  suggestions.  The  great  evil  of  the 
day  is  infidelity ;  the  great  need  of  the  day  is  to  sustain  the 
Christian  Church.  This  can  only  be  done  safely,  as  the  rights 
of  all  portions  of  that  church  are  scrupulously  maintained. 
By  international  law,  the  Pope  has  a  right  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Consequently,  that  right  must  remain  intact.  In  the 
growth  of  Sardinia  he  sees  only  a  usurpation  ;  in  the  Italian 
movement,  he  cannot  discern  any  religious  element;  he  fears 
the  inroad  of  an  unbridled  democracy.  In  short,  his  position 
is  this — to  restrain  infidelity  and  democracy,  we  must  uphold 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Eome.  He  agrees  with  Professor 
Leo  of  Halle,  and  the  ultra-Lutherans  who  last  year  had  a 
conference  with  the  Catholics,  and  adopted  substantially  t^e 
8ame  position.  And  Hengstenberg  applauds  his  views.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  the  Protestant  world  has  given  unmis- 
takable signs,  that  it  has  no  sympathy  with  such  theorisings. 
To  confound  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  Christianity  is 
bad  enough ;  but  to  make  the  temporal  sovereignty  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  subjugation  of  infidelity, 
is  to  sanction,  in  theory,  the  most  extravagant  and  unchristian 
claims  of  the  Papacy.  In  fact,  history  shows,  that  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  con- 
stant sources  of  infidelity,  is  found  in  the  despotic  claims  and 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  papal  power. 
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But  it  is  time  for  ns  to  hear  what  the  German  professor  has 
to  say  on  this  crisis.  Dr.  Bollinger  is  the  foremost  name 
among  the  living  historians  and  divines  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics of  Bavaria.  He  is  known  to  English  readers  by  Cox's 
translation  of  his  Church  History  to  the  Beformation^  in  4 
vols.  1848.  He  has  also  written  able  works  on  the  Reformor 
lion  (2d  ed.  2  vols.  1852) ;  on  Luther  (1851),  to  whom  in  this 
sketch,  and  in  his  last  work,  he  does  more  justice  than  most 
Catholics ;  on  Hippolytue  cmd  CaUietnia^  1853 ;  od  JSeathemsm 
and  Judaism^  1857,  a  very  able  work ;  on  ChrisUanUy  and 
the  Church  in  the  Period  of  its  Formaiionj  1860 ;  besides  Ad- 
dresses at  the  German  Diet,  1846,  and  a  Plea  for  the  Freedom 
of  the  Churchy  1849.  In  two  lectures  delivered  last  year  at 
Munich,  he  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  about  the  tempo- 
ral sovereignty,  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  taken 
by  surprise.  He  was  understood  to  counsel  the  abandonment, 
at  least  in  the  present  state  of  things,  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  But  at  the  Catholic  Association  he  protested  that  his 
views  had  been  misunderstood,  and  took  occasion,  as  Germans 
are  very  apt  to  do,  to  publish  a  work  on  the  whole  subjecti 
printing  his  lectures  verbatim  in  the  Appendix. 

This  volume  is  the  ablest,  historically  and  theologically, 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  this  controvery.  It  is  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  Papacy  in  relation  to  the  nations.  His 
main  position  is  this ;  the  church  for  a  large  part  of  its  history 
(at  least  seven  centuries)  got  along  very  well  without  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  it  may  do  so  again,  if  compelled  to  this  by 
the  course  of  providence.  The  present  tendency  of  affairs  is 
to  this  consummation.  '^  So  long  as  the  present  state  of  Europe 
exists,  we  can  discover  no  other  means  of  ensuring  the  liberty 
of  the  papal  see,  and  therewith  the  general  confidence."  Bat 
such  a  state  of  things,  he  further  argues,  will  only  be  tem- 
porary. The  Papacy  in  better  times  may  reassume  all  its 
prerogatives.  But  to  save  it  in  the  present  juncture.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  give  up,  temporarily,  its  secular  authority* 
Even  if  that  authority  should  not  be  revived,  still  Providence, 
in  ways  unknown,  may  provide  for  the  perpetuity  and  inde- 
peiuleDco  of  the  papal  see.  In  connection  with  these  positions, 
Dr.  Ddllinger  also  severely  criticises  the  present  govern- 
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pient  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  *'  The  p^est  is  the  last  to 
bd  aatnisted  with  the  execution  of  law,  for,  by  yirtue  of  his 
office,  he  is  the  herald  of  mercy,  while  the  law  is  the  dispenser 
of  justice."  He  cites  among  other  things  the  Achilli  case — 
of  which  no  defence  was  ever  allowed  to  be  published  in  Eng- 
land or  Bome.  He  condemns  the  use  of  ecclesiastics  as  a 
police,  their  direction  of  lotteries,  which  former  popes  con- 
demned, and  the  like.  He  also  animadverts  strongly  on  an 
edict  of  the  Inquisitor  Airaldi  in  Ancona,  1856,  which  bound 
every  one  to  denounce  all  offences  against  the  church,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  The  States  of  the  Church,  he  says, 
ought  to  be  the  most  moral,  quiet  and  prosperous  of  all  coun- 
tries— but  they  are  quite  the  reverse.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
a  change.  The  work  abounds  in  professions  of  faith  in  the 
papacy,  and  severe  criticism  of  its  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects. It  shows  that  liberal  Catholicism  still  has  a  home  in 
Bavaria. 

One  objecticm  to  the  temporal  power,  which  he  strongly 
urges,  is,  that  the  Pope  is  only  '^  an  electoral  prince" ;  and 
that  all  electoral  kingdoms  have  no  roots  in  the  people. 
''From  such  considerations",  he  adds,  ''men,  held  by  the 
church  in  the  highest  repute,  like  Bellarmine,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Popes  had  better  not  occupy  the  twofold 
position  of  temporal  prince  and  head  of  the  church".  *'  How 
should  we  in  Germany  put  up  with  a  bishop  as  governor  of  a 
province  ?"  "  Nothing  arouses  greater  animosity  than  the  use 
of  political  means  to  further  religious  ends." 

In  conclusion,  he  sums  up  the  case,  in  five  facts.  1.  The 
Holy  See  existed  for  seven  hundred  years  without  temporal 
possessions,  and  then  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  disturbed 
possession  of  its  States.  The  present  mode  of  administration 
is  really  only  forty-five  years  old.  •  2.  Temporal  Sovereignty 
is  not  necessary  in  itself  or  at  all  times,  to  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  Pope.  8.  The  Italian  people  find  in 
the  States  of  the  Church  the  great  hindrance  to  national 
unity.  4.  For  the  past  forty  years  two  large  factions  have 
labored  to  upset  the  government,  and  no  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  Church  has  shown  real  attachment  to 
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the  papal  power.    5.  Europe  for  a  centnry  has  tended  to 
eeparation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritnal  power.    In  th< 
States  of  the  Church  alone  do  eccledastics  administer  seci 
affairs.    On  the  basis  of  these  five  facts,  he  proceeds  to  giy* 
five  possibilities  as  to  the  fntore.    1.  Austria  may  reconquer 
Lombardj,  and  restore  the  alienated  States  to  the  Chnrcb.      j 
Bat  this  would  convulse  the  peninsula  with  revolutions.     2.  A 
United  Italy  under  Sardinia,  and  the  secularization  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.    In  this  case,  he  thinks  the  Pope  would 
be  compelled  to  leave  Borne  at  least  for  a  time ;  but  he  has  no 
faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  thinks  the 
result  would  be,  that,  if  this  contingency  occurs,  the  Pope 
would  after  a  time  return  to  rule  over  a  purified  state.     3.  A 
general  Congress  of  the  Catholic  European  powers,  which       ; 
might  restore  the  States  to  the  Church,  and  also  purify  its  ad- 
ministration.   4.  The  Pope  may  be  compelled  to  reside  pe^ 
manently  in  France,  or  some  other  state.    5.  The  States  of  the 
Church  may  be  taken  away  from  the  papacy ;  and  the  Pope 
be  placed  under  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Catholic 
powers.     Towards  this  last  solution,  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
DoUinger  tend  with  great  force.    Amid  all  difSculties,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  '^  one  thing  is  certain  ;  one  institution  will  re- 
main erect ;   the  Church  of  Christ  will  rise  unimpaired  out  of 
the  foods  of  revolution,  because  it  is  indestructible  and  im- 
mortar'.     And  this  last  conclusion,  interpreted  of  the  real 
Church  of  Christ,  is  the  best  inference  firom  this  whole  dis- 
cussion. 


Sft^objgif at  nU  lii^rmts  JfntdtiJg^nu. 


Bjjvsks  doubted  eren  the  existence  of  the  African  Latin  poet,  Oommo- 
dianag,  who  is  usually  assigned  to  about  a.d.  270,  and  reported  to  be 
the  author  of  some  80  moral  precepts  in  verse,  edited  by  Nic.  Rigaltius, 
1850.  Routh  defended  Commodianus  against  Bunsen.  In  Pitra^g  Spidle- 
gium  Solesmense  new  materials  are  collected,  and  Bunsen's  doubts  exploded. 
The  same  collection  publishes  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Yerecundus,  of 
whom  little  was  previously  known,  excepting  that  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
eouncil  of  Chalcedon.  Pitra  gives  his  commentaries  on  ecclesiastical  hymns, 
also  hymns,  and  verses,  and  extracts  on  the  Chalcedon  council. 

Of  the  first  printed  Bible,  eighteen  copies  are  now  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence ;  four  of  which  are  printed  on  vellum.  Two  of  these  are  in  England ; 
one  being  in  the  Grenville  collection.  One  is  in  the  Royfd  Library  of  Berlin, 
and  one  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  Of  the  fourteen  remaining  copies, 
ten  are  in  England ;  there  being  a  copy  in  Oxford,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  seven  in  the  collections  of  different  noblemen.  The  vc^um  copy  has 
been  sold  as  high  as  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Tyndale^s  version  of  the  Prophet  Jonas  has  been  discovered  by  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey.     It  has  been  supposed  that  no  copy  was  extant. 

Traces  of  the  Ancient  Northmen,  A  communication  from  Professor 
Charles  E.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  to  Rev.  Abner  Morse,  of  Boston,  reports  the  discovery  of  ancient 
hearths  in  Denmark,  like  those  on  Cape  Cod,  lately  reported  by  Mr.  Morse 
as  the  work  of  Northmen ;  and  adds,  that  it  has  been  resolvea  to  publish 
drawings  of  the  former  hearths,  with  descriptions  of  the  latter,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  their  society.  Mr.  Morse  has  since  read  a  second  paper  before  the 
H.  G.  S.,  describing  traces  of  the  Northmen  on  Nantucket  and  in  Dedham ; 
and  also  relics,  not  aboriginal,  at  different  places  on  the  natural  route  from 
Hudson  to  Ohio  rivers ;  and  as  one  class  of  these  is  identical  with  relics  in 
Massachusetts,  attributed  to  them,  gome  ^evidence  may  exist  that  they  re- 
moved to  the  West,  where,  seven  hundred  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
^  the  polite  and  friendly  Mandan  Indians,  with  hazel,  gray  and  blue  eyes, 
and  hur  of  various  colors,  and  complexions  as  light  as  halNbreeds^',  migh^ 
as  late  as  1838,  have  been  their  representatives  I — Boston  Journal, 

Fac-nmile  of  8t  Matthew*  The  notorious  Constantino  Simonides  has  at 
length  published  this  &c-simile,  which  he  professes  to  have  found  in  some 
papyri  of  Mr.  Mayer's  Museiun  in  Liverpool,  collected  by  Rev.  H.  Stobart 
It  is  adorned  with  an  authentic  portrait  of  St  Matthew,  '*  executed  in  the 
fifth  century  by  Hierotheus  of  Thessalonica^',  "  preserved  among  the  fires- 
coes  of  Athos  .    The  past  career  of  Simonides  is  of  itself  enough  to  throw 
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doubt  apon  any  such  alleged  discoyeries  ;  though  he  is  out  in  his  own  d  ^ 
fence  in  the  London  At?ien(Bum^  gi^ng  some  curious  details  of  his  person^ 
history.  He  claims  to  have  a  MS.  of  Sanchaniathen,  ten  books  of  Horns  ^ 
hieroglyphics,  a  History  of  Armenia,  from  the  times  of  Justinian,  etc  ]^< 
confidently  reasserts  the  genuineness  of  the  papyri  of  St  Matthew.  Kr. 
Stobart  also  writes  to  the  AtkencBum  expressing  his  astonishment  at  these 
remarkable  discoyeries. 


GREEOE. 

The  Popular  Songs  of  modem  Greek  literature  haye  been  collected  by 
Am.  Passow,  and  published  by  Teubner  of  Leipsic,  in  a  yolume  of  660  pagea 
The  work  is  said  to  be  well  executed,  comprising  historical,  domestic,  Ion, 
and  pastoral  songs.  The  chief  object  of  the  editor  was,  howeyer,  philologi- 
cal.   Full  indices,  and  a  needed  glossary,  are  included  in  the  yolume. 

The  third  part  of  Philemon's  history  of  the  Greek  Bewlutum^  pp.  488, 
has  appeared  at  Athens.  The  Historical  Sketehee  of  Spyridon  Zampelios 
are  edited  by  N.  Dragumis.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Kigaa  Pheraios  of 
Thessaly  has  been  published  at  Athens.  A  collection  of  the  I^friee  of 
Karasontsas,  pp.  199.    Athens. 

The  Rey.  J.  T.  Walters,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety,  writes  about 
Elalopathakes  and  his  journal.  The  Star  qf  the  East,  that  the  editor  ''re- 
ceiyed  his  education  in  America,  and  appears  to  be  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
talent  His  articles  giye  no  uncertain  sound.  The  fimatical  party  among 
the  Greeks  are  opp^ed  to  this  paper,  and  so  are  the  hierarchy,  which 
he  does  not  spare.  But  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  trath  comes  out 
boldly." 

A  noyel  in  modem  Greek  by  Stephanos  T.  Xenos,  has  been  published  id 
London,  entitled,  The  Heroine  of  the  Greek  Eevolution,  or  Scenes  in  Greece, 
from  1821  to  1828.    The  style  approximates  to  the  ancient  Greek. 


GERMANT. 

The  Studien  und  Kritiken^  1862,  No.  1,  opens  with  a  discussion  by  Dr. 
B&hr,  of  the  uniyersal  pries^ood  (1  Pet  ii,  6,  9  ;  Rey.  i,  6)  as  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  church  goyemment  This  was  the  yiew  of  Luther.  Galyin, 
on  the  contrary,  in  discussing  church  goyemment,  starts  frt>m  the  idea  of 
the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  (Ephes.  iy,  4-16  :  see  Institutes  IH,  4, 1). 
Bahr  argues  acutely  against  the  Lutheran  yiew.  UUmann,  in  the  second 
article,  coincides  with  Bahr  so  far  as  this — ^that  the  uniyersal  priesthood 
cannot  be  made  the  organizing  principle  of  church  goyemment,  bat  con- 
tends that  it  must  be  used  as  a  correctiye,  and  to  stimulate  the  actirity  of  the 
laity.  The  third  article,  by  Gumlich,  is  on  the  enigmas  in  the  narratiye  of 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Kdster  illustrates  from  classical  writers  yarioos 
passages  of  Scripture.  Krummacher,  on  Romans,  seyenth  chapter,  contends 
that  Christians  are  the  subject  of  the  Apostle^s  description. 
^  Emest  Frederick  Zwimer  died  at  Cologne  on  the  22d  of  September^  aged 
sixty  years.  He  was  the  architect  under  whose  charge  the  great  Cathe£«l 
of  Cologne  was  slowly  adyandng  to  completion.  He  was  one  of  the  toemoet 
ardiitects  of  Europe. 
Tbe  Q«niaa  pipcn  !»?•  lately  been  pnbliahing  an  inyentory  of  aU  the 
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Hurtfalj  possessions  left  behind  him  by  Mozart,  and  of  which  his  widow  had 
to  nre  account  to  his  creditors.    The  list  is  a  mournfully  meagre  one. 

Sofrath  Hantz  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
nils  Unirersiiy  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Founded  in  1886,  it  only 
jiekis  the  palm  of  age  to  those  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  founded  1848  and 
1865  respectively. 

Chevalier  Bunsen*8  widow  is  preparing  for  publication  The  Memoirs  cmd 
Oorreepondenee  of  her  Hu^arkd. 

George  William  Frederic  Freytag,  the  celebrated  Oriental  scholar,  died  on 
tlie  16tti  of  November,  at  Dortendorf,  near  Bonn.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  Arabic  works,  Uie  principal  of  which  was  his  great  Lexicon  Arabteo- 
Latinum,  in  four  volumes. 

Prof.  Hagemann  of  Hildesheim,  in  the  Theologieehe  QuartaUchrift^  Heft 
^  1861,  conceding  that  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  is  spunous, 
nms  an  interesting  and  new  parallel  between  it  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
showing  that  they  indicate  the  same  general  tendency.  Agreeing  with  Uhl- 
hom,  that  the  mass  of  the  early  Pseudo-Clementine  literature  had  its  origin 
in  Syria,  he  finds  in  the  above  facts  evidence  that  there  was  also  a  contem- 
posrary  literature  in  Rome  of  a  like  character.  Among  the  points  of  agree- 
flwnt  between  Hermas  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  is  their  ignoring 
tte  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  making  Christ  before  the  incarnation  solely 
Spirits 

fianke,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  England  in  the  16th  and 
ITtfa  Centuries,  does  better  justice  to  Cromwell's  pohtical  sagacity  and  ez- 
eoative  power  than  any  preceding  continental  author.  To  r^ize  the  ideas 
of  dvil  order  and  national  independence,  and  to  create  a  great  Protestant 
eommonwealth,  were  the  main  objects  he  had  in  view. 

Among  the  works  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  17th  Au- 
gust, 1861,  are  various  dissertations  of  Ernest  von  Lasaulz  on  the  Philosophy 
^  History ;  the  Theological  Basis  of  all  Systems ;  the  Prophetic  Power  ofthe 
Haman  Soul ;  Life  of  Socrates,  etc.  The  author,  it  is  said,  submitted  to  the 
decree  before  his  decease.  His  various  works  show  learning  and  penetra- 
tioD,  and  are  written  in  an  animated  and  eloquent  style. 


HOLLAND   AND   BELGIUM. 

The  Library  of  Jesuit  authors  (Bibliothdque  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Com- 
^•piie  de  Jesus),  by  Augustin  and  Alois  de  Backer,  has  reached  its  7th 
'volume.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  works  published  by  members  of  the 
<Mer,  and  of  all  the  controversial  works  relating  to  the  Jesuits.  Each 
'Tcdume  runs  through  the  entire  alphabet  It  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  bibliographical  works. 

The  veteran  Professor,  W.  A.  Van  Hengel,  has  published  on  the  Testament 
i^ihe  Twelve  Patriarchs,  subjecting  the  histoir  of  the  work  to  a  new  ez- 
unination.  J.  J.  Van  Osterzeo  has  completed  his  Ohristohgy^  or  Person 
smd  Work  of  Christ  Rotterdam,  pp.  604.  J.  J.  de  Geer  has  completed 
his  History  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht,  in  one  volume,  with  maps.  A  second 
edition  of  Considerant's  History  of  the  Revolution  ofthe  l^th  Centwry  in 
ike  Low  Coimtries,  is  published  at  Brussels,  edited  by  Fr6d4rix.  H.  G. 
Moke's  History  of  Ancient  Belgium  is  published  in  a  second,  enlaived 
efition. 

The  city  of  Dordrecht,  the  birthplace  of  Aiy  Scheffer,  intends  to  erect  a 
slitae  to  the  artist.  A  grand  fete  will  be  celebrated  on  the  occasion,  for 
which  the  poet  Mynheer  van  den  Bergh^  at  the  Hague,  has  been  invited  to 
write  a  cantata. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

Among  the  recent  workg  are  A  EUtary  of  the  Uhieenity  qf  lAtnd^  bf 
Ahnfelt,  yoL  i ;  the  fifth  and  last  fasciculus  of  the  Lexicon  Poeticum  on- 
tiqtuB  Lingua  Septentri&nalis,  by  Ergilssohn,  for  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquities ;  Helweg,  Daniih  Church  Hietory  ;  a  new  editiim  of 
Lv^y  by  Madyig  and  Ussing ;  a  new  edition  of  GehlenschlsBger's  poenoa ;  a 
revision  of  Foersam  and  WulTs  Translation  of  Shahtpeare^  Sy  Lonbke. 

Dr.  Alexander  Herzen,  son  of  the  Russian  political  refugee  and  author,  ii 
engaged  on  a  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Ix^eland,  anb(^ying  the  obeer?- 
ations  of  a  recent  exploration  of  that  island. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Uniyersity  of  St  Petersburgh  has  been  dissolyed ;  the  uniyersities  tt 
Moscow  and  Kazar  haye  been  closed 

There  were  published  in  St  Petersburgh,  during  the  year  1860,  three 
hundred  and  ten  journalSi  being  an  increase  of  nineteen  oyer  1869.  Of 
these,  280  were  Russian,  28  German,  29  French,  2  Russian  and  French,  1 
Russian,  French,  and  English,  and  the  rest  Esthonian,  Celtic,  and  Hebrew. 

Catherine  the  Qreat^  Empress  of  Russia,  compiled  a  yolominous  dictionary 
of  the  dialects  of  all  nations.  Professor  MuUer  says,  agreeably  to  her  re- 
quest, Qeneral  Washington  procured  for  the  Empress  a  considerable  nam* 
ber  of  specimens  of  the  dialects  of  our  Indian  tribes. 

Russian  History  is  to  be  soon  enriched  with  the  second  yolume  (treating 
of  ethnography  and  statistics)  of  Schnitzler's  "L^Empire  des  Tsars."  The 
first  yolume  was  published  some  seyen  years  ago. 


FRANCE. 

Among  the  recent  works  on  theological  subjects  are  B.  Aub6,  Saint  Jut- 
tin^  phUoeophe  et  martyr^  in  one  yolume ;  J.  Cohen,  Lee  Deieidee — an  ex- 
amination by  a  Jew,  of  Uie  Diyinity  of  Christ  from  the  Jewish  point  of  yiew ; 
J.  Collin  de  Plancy,  Collection  of  the  Legends  about  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  CommandmentSy  from  all  sources,  in  three  yolumes ;  F. 
Duilh^  de  St  Projet  on  Beligioue  Studies  in  France  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries ;  a  second  yolume  of  Munk*s  translation  of  Mdimonides^  Guide  of 
the  WanJ^rin/f^  with  the  Arabic  text ;  Abb^  Flottes,  Etudes  sur  Saint  Au- 
gustin ;  Abbe  FVeppel,  Saint  Irenkc  et  Vtlloquenoe  GkrHienne  dans  la 
Gaule ;  Veuillot,  Le  Parfum  de  Borne,  in  two  yohimes,  a  eulogy  of  the 
saintly  odor  of  the  eternal  city. 

The  first  yolume  of  a  Frenich  translation  of  Herder's  Philosophy  of  Hia- 
toiy,  by  Emile  Tandel,  is  published  by  Didot 

M.  Renan  has  been  nominated  for  the  professorship  in  the  College  of 
France,  both  by  the  Coll^;e  and  by  the  Academy  of  InscriptionsL  The 
chair  is  yacant  by  the  deatii  of  Quatrem^re. 

]£  de  Saulcy  has  published  a  new  examination  of  the  Campaigns  of  JqEoi 
Ciesar  in  Gaul,  which  excites  mudi  interest 

From  the  2S  yola.  of  Vinefa  works,  and  from  14  periodicals,  Pro£  Astii 
of  Lausanne  has  coUaoM  tlia  materiali  for  his  ezoeUent  Esprit  de  Vmeti  in 
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yLL  Cha.  8ecr6tiii  has  an  able  reyiew  of  his  work  in  the  Beyue  Ghr6t 
sember,  1861. 

lie  Ooant  de  Gaspaiin,  author  of  the  remarkable  work  on  our  country, 
recently  published  at  Geneva  an  essay  on  the  Proepects  of  the  Present 
MB,  discussing  Pantheism,  Deism,  and  the  new  Irench  and  German 
ool;  and  suggesting  the  remedies  in  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  force 
die  old  Gk>speL 

L  son  of  Gk)orge  Sand,  who  accompanied  Prince  Napoleon  to  this  coimtry, 
jpoblished,  in  the  JBevue  des  Deux  Mtmdea^  portions  of  his  diary  made 
mg  his  yisit  to  America.  He  writes  warmly  in  iavor  of  the  Northern 
tee. 

yfired  Dubois,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Cevennes  (JLe9 
ophete$  CivenoU^  Strasburg,  1861),  traces  the  remarkable  phenomena  ex- 
ited by  them  to  magnetic  causes.  They  began  about  1688-9,  and  con- 
ned at  intervals  to  I76O. 

larth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire  continues  his  translation  of  Aristotle  by  the  pub- 
ition  of  the  Physica,  in  two  vols.,  with  notes.  This  is  announced  as  the 
t  French  version. 

rhe  JRevue  Chretienne  for  January  contains  an  article  by  Pastor  Fisch, 
086  visit  to  this  country  last  vear  is  so  cordiaUy  remembered.  He  de- 
Ibes  in  plain  terms  the  real  character  of  our  present  struggle,  as  the  con- 
i  of  freedom  and  slavery.  He  recognises  the  vast  influence  of  the  sepa- 
ion  of  Church  and  State  upon  the  welfare  of  our  churches.  The  article 
ittQies  the  warmest  sympauiy  for  our  institutions  and  churches. 
\L  de  Pressens^  has  published  the  second  portion  of  his  History  of  the 
rlj  Christian  Church,  in '2  vols.,  comprising  the  struggle  against  pagan- 
L  and  an  account  of  the  martyrs  and  apologists. 

i.  Foucher  de  Careil  has  added  another  work  to  his  valuable  series  on 
bnitz,  viz.  the  Jewish  Philosophy  or  Cabala,  containing  the  observations 
Leibnitz  on  Maimonides^  Doctor  Perplezorum. 

nie  Annates  de  Fhilosophie  Chretienne^  Oct,  gives  in  fiiU  the  pre&ce  to 
siner's  work  on  the  Temporal  Power — ^a  collection  of  documents  whidi 
0  extend  to  six  folio  volumes.  The  first,  published  at  Rome,  gives  the 
nznents  from  a.d.  786  to  1334.  The  other  chief  collections  are  Lunig's 
lex  ItaliaB  Diplomaticus,  Frankfort,  1726,  2  vols  (a  Protestant  work) : 
b6  Cenni's  Monumenta  Dominationis  PontificisB,  2, 4to,  Rome,  1760 ;  and 
Annals  of  Baronius,  continued  by  Raynald.  Theiner  has  made  use  of 
Boman  Registers. 


ITALY. 

Logusto  Conti,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  at  Lucca,  has 
dished  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  Criteria  of  Philosophy,  particular- 
iiBcnssing  its  relations  to  faith.  The  introduction  consists  or  a  dialogue 
ibout  200  pages,  on  Christian  philosophy.  The  interlocutors  are  a  physi- 
A,  a  geometrician,  a  jurist  and  a  literary  man,  .who  hear  the  pleas  of  two 
loflophers,  a  traditionalist  and  an  advocate  of  the  spiritual  school  of  Des- 
tes  and  Kant  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  reconcile  these  two  tendencies 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  system.  Naville  gives  an  account  of  it  in  Ihe 
MM  Chretienne^  Nov.  1861.  M.  Debrit,  in  Oct  1869,  of  the  same  pe- 
dBeid,  had  a  sketch  of  the  Italian  philosophy. 

rhe  Correepondance  de  Borne  announces  fresh  discoveries  in  the  basilica 
St  Clement,  first  opened  in  1857.    Among  these  is  a  fresco  of  St  Clem- 
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ent,  surrounded  by  sereral  figures,  two  of  which  betr  the  names  of  Sisfamoi 
and  Theodora.  Another  uscription  gives  the  portraits  and  names  of  tfai 
earlier  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  following  order :  Linus,  Petms,  Clenm^ 
Oletus.    These  are  probably  from  the  5th  or  6th  century. 

It  is  stated  that  a  manuscript  of  Gklileo  and  an  unpublished  drama  cf 
Metastasio  haye  lately  been  found  in  the  ArchiTes  of  Lucca,  and  will  fihorC|f 
be  made  publia 

A  pamphlet  has  been  published  containing  a  collection  of  original  lettm 
of  Count  Gavour,  particularly  during  the  Congress  of  Paris,  wUch  disoiai 
the  bases  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  Uniyersities  are  divided  into  six  Faculties,  yiz.  1.  Philoi»' 

eky  and  Literature ;  2.  The  Exact  and  Natural  Sciences ;  8.  Pharmacy ;  4 
edicine;  6.  Law;  6.  Theology.  A  decree  of  the  minister  De  Foment 
Sept  25,  1858,  gives  a  list  of  the  text  books  prescribed  in  the  different  fw> 
ulties.  Wo  copy  fit>m  Gersdorfs  Repertory  a  part  of  the  list  in  Theology: 
On  the  Basis  of  Religion  and  on  Infidelity,  the  treatises  of  P.  A.  YassecSi 
L.  Bailly,  and  Perrone ;  on  Theology  proper,  Opstraet's  Loci  Thedorid^ 
Perrone*s  Institutiones  Theolc^c89 ;  on  Moral  Theology,  Ant  a  S.  Josepho, 
Cuniliati,  and  Charmes ;  on  Exegesis,  Wonters,  Ticinus,  and  Mentius ;  on 
Hermeneutics,  Janssens,  Lamy,  Glaire,  etc 

A  volume  of  Essays  written  by  the  late  King  of  Portugal,  treating  with 
a  liberal  spirit  on  political  topics,  will  soon  be  published  in  Lisbon. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellet,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friendly 
2d  ed.  1861,  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit,  in  1819,  to  the  Se0^  Ia- 
hrary  of  the  Inquisition  in  Rome,  not  described  by  any  other  traveller. 
Hero  are  preserved  the  books  put  on  the  Index,  and  the  records  of  the  In- 
quisition.   Mr.  Grellet  spent  some  hours  in  examining  this  unique  coUectioD. 


GREAT    BRITAIN.' 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Eeview,  Jan. ^1862,  is  largely  madB 
up  of  articles  reprinted  from  American  periodicals.  From  the  American 
Theological  Review  it  has  three  articles  :  Prof.  Lawrence  on  New  England 
Theology ;  Rev.  L.  Whiting  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  and  Dr. 
Steams  on  The  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Present  Struggle  in  America.  It  savs 
that  it  reproduces  the  latter  article  *^  merely  to  show  how  the  American  Se- 
cession is  viewed  and  explained  by  an  intelligent  Northern  writer^'.  With 
such  caution  and  reserve  do  some  of  the  best  men  in  Great  Britain  talk 
about  our  present  condition.  The  attack  of  the  Princeton  Review  on  Dr. 
Hickok  is  also  given,  and  introduced  with  the  remark  that  his  Rational 
Psychology  **  seems  to  be  forming  a  school  of  American  Rationalists  I"  We 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  ^tors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Eton- 
gelicnl  Review^  the  article  of  Dr.  Lewis  in  our  January  number,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Ilickok  in  our  present  number.  A  criticism  of  Mansel,  Maurice,  Youngs 
and  Calderwood,  strong  and  just  against  Mansel's  theories,  particularly 
showing  the  wide  difference  between  his  ethical  theory  and  that  of  Bp.  But- 
ler ;  The  Later  Religious  History  of  Scotland ;  The  Protestant  Church  in 
Hungary;  Discussions  in  France  on  the  Supernatural  (Bois  and  R^ville) ;  the 
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Pkoline  Doctrine  of  the  Righteousness  of  Faith,  interpreted  as  a  real 
righteousness,  viz.  that  of  Christ  in  our  stead ;  the  Late  Principal  Cun- 
ninriiam — are  the  other  articles  of  the  number. 

7%e  Britith  Quarterly  Eevieto  for  January  discusses  the  Revision  of  the 
liturgy,  with  an  account  of  the  ejection  of  1662 ;  Miss  Knight^s  Autobiogra- 
phy; De  Tocqueyille's  Memoirs;  Goldwin  Smith's  Irelimd,  to  which  it 
awards  the  highest  praise :  the  Fourfold  Biography  of  the  Qo^ls ;  Cliarles 
Dickens ;  Facts  about  Railways  ;  Mormonism ;  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng- 
land. This  last  article  sho¥rs,  that  while  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
Church  of  England  has  faUen  70  per  cent  behind  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Dissent  has  placed  itself  808  per  cent  in  advance — in  the  supply  of 
church  accommodations.  The  whole  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Thos. 
Flint's  Voluntaryism  in  England  and  Wales.  The  article  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Liturgy  says,  tiiat  during  the  last  twelvemonth  some  forty  publica- 
tions have  appeared  on  this  sumect  One  of  the  best  of  them  is  by  John 
Fisher,  Liturgical  Purity  our  Rightful  Inheritance. — ^The  tone  of  English 
feding  toward  America,  even  amone  the  Independents,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  extract  firom  the  Bpuogtie  on  Affavn :  '*  Remembering  ttie 
past,  we  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  the  continuance  of  the  colossal 
Uidon  which  has  grown  up  over  that  vast  territory  is  desirable.  We  feel 
convinced  that  some  division,  and  perhaps  more  than  one,  would  be  &vora- 
ble  in  many  ways  to  the  progress  of  international  harmony,  and  of  Christian 
dviluation."  Dread  of  the  growing  power  of  our  republic  is  manifestly  the 
deepest  feeling  that  most  Englishmen  entertain  toward  us. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  LiUrature^  Jan.,  has  articles  on  the  Mines  and 

Hetals  of  Antiqui^;  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew ;  Early  Life  of  Bossuet ;  . 

Remarks  on  Isaiah  xviii,  1,  2 ;  Hindu  Philosophy  and  Indian  Missions ; 

Exegesis  of  Difficult  Texts  (John  xix,  10,  11 ;  Luke  xii,  49-61 ;  Ephes.  i, 

(,  22,  28^ii,  2,  21  —  iv,  16 ;  Colos.  ii,  19,  etc.);  Remarks  on  the  Papal 

(>uion  Law — superficial ;  Of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  relation  to  Christ ;  a 

translation  of  Hupfeld's  Modem  Theosophic  Theology — a  sharp  attadc  on 

Kurtz,  Hofmann,  DeUtzsch,  etc;  the  Apocalypse — advocating  Desprez's 

view,  that  its  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic 

Economy  and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.    Dr.  Hincks  contributes  a 

learned  article  on  Arioch  and  Belshazzar— one  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest 

of  the  kings  of  Chaldea,  both  whose  names  he  thinks  are  found  in  a  cuneatic 

inscription,  brought  f^om  the  temple  of  Shin  in  Mugheir,  and  now  in  the 

British  Museum.  ~  "ZZ 

Mr.  Stewart  has  published  a  beautiful  fac-simileof  the'Speculum  HumanBS 
Salvationis  (Mirror  of  Man's  Salvation),  carefully  reproduced  and  edited  by 
M.  Beijeau,  who  also  edited  the  &c-similes  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  and  of  the 
Cantica  Canticorum.  The  Mirror  is  the  most  ancient  example  of  xylography 
and  typography  combined.  The  price  is  four  guineas ;  only  156  copies  are 
printed. 

An  Examination  of  the  Principlee  of  the  Scoto- Oxonian  Philosophy ^  by 
l^ologus,  Part  I,  Lond.  1861  (Chapman  and  Hall),  urges  against  Mansel 
the  same  line  of  ar^ment  presented  in  this  Review,  Feb.  1860,  pp.  18,  19, 
on  the  point  that  his  positions  annul  the  possibility  of  faith  in,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of^  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.  He  says  that  Mansel  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact,  **  that  the  conditions  of  consciousness"  are  appli- 
cable to  belief,  as  much  as  to  thought  ^^  For,  if  that  which  is  infinite  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  a  finite  &culty,  it  can  neither  be  apprehended  b^  a 
finite  thought,  nor  by  a  finite  beliet    Our  author,  howev^  while  teaching 
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that  the  Infinite  Being  can  be  apprehended  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fidth, 
does  not  pretend  to  assert  that  our  faith  or  belief  is  itself  mfinite.^ 

Thomas  Tyler,  in  his  work,  Jehovah  the  Redeemer  God^  gives  the  future 
significancy  to  Jehovah  (Jahvah),  "  He  who  will  be.''  He  advocated  this 
view  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  Jan.  1854^  and  com- 
plains of  McWhorter  and  Macdonald  (in  his  Pentateuch)  for  not  acknowledg- 
ing their  obligations  to  him. 

F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  of  great  value  to  students :  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  The  first  part  gives  a  full  account  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  various  readings  are  derived— or  the  External  Boidenee;  the 
second  part  investigates  the  principles  on  which  the  external  evidence 
should  be  applied  in  the  recension  of  the  text ;  the  third  part  examines  all 
the  passages  on  which  authorities  are  at  variance. 

After  ^  interval  of  six  years,  the  second  volume  of  Webster's  and  Wil- 
kinson's Greek  Testament  is  published,  comprising  the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  not  as  critical  as  the  work  of  Alford,  nor  is  it  as  full  in 
its  references  to  English  theological  views  as  is  Wordsworth ;  but  it  is  a 
careful  and  laborious  commentary,  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine. 

The  first  volume  of  the  writings  of  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  edited  by  De 
Rost,  contains  a  republication  of  his  Sketch  of  the  Religions  of  the  Etndvt^ 
originally  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  1828  and  1832.  A  second 
Tolume  of  this  division  of  his  works  will  soon  appear.  Wilson  was  the 
worthy  successor  of  Jones  and  Colebrooke.  Forty -eight  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished the  Megaduta.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  un- 
til 1882 ;  since  then  he  has  resided  in  England,  pursuing  his  Sanskrit 
studies  with  indefatigable  zeal.     He  died  May  8,  1860. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Oxford,  who  has  given  such  proof  of  his  high 
ability  by  his  Lectures  on  Ireland,  which  we  elsewhere  notice,  has  also 
come  out  with  a  work  against  Mansel,  entitled  Rational  Religion  and  (he 
Rationalistic  Objections  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858. — The  9th  num- 
ber of  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People  is  on  Dissent,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  on 
Creeds,  bv  Rev.  F.  Garden. 

The  folio  Shakspeare  of  1623,  first  edition,  is  to  be  reprinted  in  fiu^simile, 
in  three  parts,  at  10s.  6d.  each.  The  first  part,  containing  the  comedies, 
is  out 

The  author  of  the  work  on  John  Rogers,  the  Marian  martyr,  is  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  who  claims  to  be  descended  from 
the  Ulustrious  martyr,  and  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  genealogical  connection. 


UNITED  STATES    OF   AMERICA. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Bp.  McDvaine's  able  work  on  Oxford  Divin* 
ity  is  published  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Book  Society,  under  the  title, 
Righteousness  by  Faith ;  or,  The  Nature  and  Means  of  our  Justification  be- 
fore God. 

Mr.  Scribner  will  soon  publish  Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  and  History  of 
the  Jewish  Church ;  Max  MuUer  on  the  Science  of  Language,  for  $1.25 ; 
J.  W.  Alexander,  Discourses  on  Faith ;  J.  Stuart  Mill  on  Representative 
Chrremmaiti  and  on  liberty. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Riiffner,  D.D.,  died  Dec.  17th,  at  his  residence,  in  Ka- 
nawha county,  Virginia,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  RufFner 
was  formerly  President  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  and  during  his 
long  life  filled  many  positions  of   honor  and  usefulness.      In  1850   he 

Siblished  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  an  account  of  Monasticifim,  in  2  vols, 
e  also  wrote  anunst  slavery. 

President  C.  G.  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  died  Feb.  26.  He  was  bom 
in  1807 ;  became  Professor  of  Ghreek  Literature  in  Harvard,  1832.  He  trans- 
lated Ifenzel's  (German  Literature,  and  edited  Homer,  the  Clouds  and  Birds 
of  Aristophanes,  the  Panegyrics  of  Isocrates,  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus, 
and  other  works. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Federalist  is  in  preparation  by  H.  B.  Dawson,  Esq. 
It  will  be  enriched  by  the  private  papers  of  Hamilton,  which  are  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  editor. 

The  Evangelical  Review  for  January,  1862,  has  a  translation  by  Prof.  H. 
L  Schmidt,  of  Columbia  College,  of  Mielziner's  Essay  on  Slavery  Among 
the  Hebrews,  which  was  also  translated  in  our  Rbvibw  last  year.  This  is 
an  additional  evidence  of  its  value.  The  translator  says  that  he  offered  some 
time  since  the  translation  to  several  publishing  houses,  but  that  they  all  de- 
clined it,  from  '*  dread  of  giving  offence  to  the  South".  Times  have  changed. 

lb*.  Brownson,  in  his  iSsview  for  January,  announces  that  he  is  preparing 
Essays  on  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  world-movement,  under 
some  new  points  of  view.  He  puts  the  error  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sun- 
dering of  the  life  of  humanity  from  *^  the  theandric  life  of  Christ".  His  Re- 
fiew  shows  unmistakable  marks  of  progress.  An  article  on  the  Reunion  of 
Christians,  complains  of  the  Catholic  defenders  of  the  faith  for  insisting  so 
much  on  the  external  argument  from  authority.  It  also  idealizes  the  Romish 
dogmas  of  the  Church  and  its  infallibility  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
going  beyond  the  positions  of  Mohler.  *'  No  salvation  out  of.  the  Church", 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  substantially  no  salvation  for  those  not  united  to 
Christ  Infallibility  is  put  in  the  Church  as  a  whole ;  and  even  after  the 
Chiuxh  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  dogma,  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  interpretation,  which  **  the  Church  does  not  answer,  save  negatively". 
Thus  he  says :  '*  InfiUlibility  extends  only  to  the  ideal  .  .  .  in  so  far  as 
represented  by  language,  or  what  we  call  the  word  spoken.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  evolution,  the  appropriation,  or  the  actualization  of  the  ideal,  by  the 
human  mind.  .  .  .'  For  after  the  Church  has  proclaimed  to  us  infallibly 
the  infallible  dogma,  we  must  still  ask,  what  are  its  contents  ?  or,  what  does 
it  mean  ?  This  question  the  Church  does  not  answer  by  her  infallible  au- 
thority, save  negatively.  .  .  .  Beyond  this  there  remain  freedom  and 
scope  for  the  activity  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  right  and  necessity  of  ex- 
amination." As  to  the  general  position  of  this  Review,  he  says  it  is  due  to 
*'  the  public  generally  to  say,  that  some  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Re- 
view, or  rather  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it  hereafter,  will  be  made.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
break  down  the  wall  which  now  separates  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  read- 
ing publics,  and  to  some  extent  unite  them  in  one  republic  of  Letters. 
Heretofore,  on  theological  questions  our  articles  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
submitted  to  theological  revision  and  censorship  before  publication ;  here- 
after the^  will  not  be  so  submitted.  We  shall  write  according  to  our  own 
honest  convictions,  and  publish  our  articles  as  we  write  them,  simply  hold- 
ing ourselves  responsible,  after  publication,  to  the  proper  authorities  for  any 
abuse  we  may  make  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  our  country.^ 
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Aid*  to  Fiiilh;  a  8erit»  oj  T^MloftMl  E-af/i.  Bj/  Setwdl  Fril«n. 
Edited  by  Wnxiui  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oloncceter  and  Briitd. 
London  :  Momf.  1B61.  Bto,  pp.  469.  This  long-expected  Tolome  dii- 
cusaes  in  &  rerj  ftble  numner  tlio  mun  topics  nised  bf  the  bmoos  Enufi 
and  EevittM,  Not  in  the  form  of  &  direct  repl^,  it  will  be  even  more  odd- 
vincing  from  the  impMtial  and  etented  tone  which  breathes  throogb  alnHMt 
all  the  esgiys.  Ita  Epirit  is  both  rererential  and  scholarij.  It  shows  thit 
there  are  men  in  tiie  English  Church  who  can  inrestiptB  these  high  QMmH 
with  learning  and  ihility,  with  Ivth  in  the  dinne  rardatioD,  jtX  not  r^fing 
on  mere  do^ioatic  authoritf.  While  the  snbjecb  are  of  such  a  natnrej  dal 
DO  ungle  volume  can  adequately  compass  than;  ye^  within  the  aasigMJ 
limits  the  work  proposed  has  been  wcU  done.    This  is  ondoubtedhf  Uk 


most  valuable  and  satisfactoiy  volume  which  this  prolific  conlroran 
thus  far  brought  forth.     The  first  essav,  by  Dr.  Ibnsel,  is  on  HiraclM,  ai 
Evidences  of  Christianitj'.     It  is  a  careml  and  th<noagh  ai^ament     Wiuun 


the  same  limits,  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  more  philoeot^cal  and 
acute  Rtatement  and  vindication  of  this  vital  point.  It  disentaoglee  it  tron 
the  web  of  sophist^,  and  puts  it  in  J  ust  the  right  position  in  the  argomoit 
The  peculiarities  of  Mansel'a  general  theory  of  knowledge,  to  which  we  hare 
formerly  objected,  hardlv  appear  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  cm- 
fusion  pervading  Powell's  plea  about  the  absolute  uniformity  of  nature  is 
admirably  analyzed.  Careful  distinctiona  and  a  true  logical  method  nm 
through  the  whole  disquisidon.  The  second  essay,  by  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Lotd 
Bishop  of  Cork,  is  on  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian!^.  The  au- 
thor is  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  by  his  tracts  in  Cavtion*  for  the  HwM, 
He  has  something  of  the  keen  spirit,  learning,  and  liberality  of  Archbisbc^ 
Whately.  He  reviews  tbe  various  phases  in  the  history  w  the  Evidences 
during  the  past  three  centuries,  and  makes  weiehty  suggestions  about  the 
mode  in  which  modem  infideliU  is  to  be  opposed,  calming  exaggerated  fean 
as  to  its  real  power.  Dr.  A.  McCaul,  Pro£  of  Hebrew  in  King's  Cdlegei, 
London,  contnbutea  two  essays,  on  Prophecy  and  on  the  Mosaic  Record  of 
Creation.  Dr.  Williams  and  Hr.  Goodwin  are  here  taken  in  hand.  The 
nalilf  of  prophecy  is  shown  by  an  appeal  to  facts;  and  the  Mosaic  Cosmo- 
gony IS  rindii3U-<I,  -.-.w  the  general  ground  that  the  six  days  are  not  meMit 
"to r^resent  six  ci-'i|-'^  periods.  Ideology  and  Subscription  are  discussed 
^fiav,  F.  C.  CiKik.  ifhulain  in  Ordinaiy  to  the  Queen,  in  (^position  to 
^"^WiUoD — ideology  being  used  as  equinlent  to  the  system  and  method 
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of  Strauss.  Though  not  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  German  sys- 
tems, this  essay  oners  many  excellent  criticisms  and  points  of  view,  and  de- 
fends the  practical  position  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  moral  obligation 
of  subscription.  Professor  George  Rawlinson,  on  the  Genuineness  and 
Aathenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  shows  ample  historical  knowledge  and  de- 
cided critical  skill  Dr.  £.  H.  Browne,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Diyinity  in 
Oambridge,  inyestieates  the  subject  of  Inspiration  in  a  candid,  though  not 
rery  acute  way,  adyocatine,  without  any  distinctive  theory,  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  **an  infallible  depository  of  religious  truth".  The  Editor, 
Bishop  Thomson,  writes  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  giving  the  substance  of  his 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1853,  with  additional  discussions.  The  Scripture 
Doctrine,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  v©  well  reviewed ;  the  theoreti- 
cal part  is  less  elaborately  worked  out  The  concluding  essay,  by  EUicott, 
tha  commentator  on  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  series.  Each  essay  is  introduced  by  an  analysis  of  the  main  points. 
The  whole  work  will  m  welcomed,  for  its  learning,  candor,  and  ability,  as  a 
timely  contribution  to  our  theological  literature.  One  additional  essay,  on 
the  general  principles  and  bearings  of  the  whole  controyersy,  would  have 
made  it  a  very  complete  book  of  its  class. 

Bepliee  to  ^^Eatays  and  Eeviewi,'"  With  a  Prefkce  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  etc  Oxford  and  London :  Parker.  1862.  8yo,  pp.  613.  This 
is  a  yolume  of  much  greater  pretensions,  and  much  less  real  ability  than  the 
"  Aids  to  Faith,"  noticed  above.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  reply  to  each  of  the  Essays  in  succession.  The  tone  is  that  of  the 
High  Church.  Church  authority  seems  to  be  the  last  appeal.  The  preface 
by  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  a  slight  and  hasty  affair,  strongly  recommending 
ecclesiastical  censure  as  the  best  resort  Dr.  Goulboum,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  replies  to  Dr.  Temple  on  the  Education  of  the  World ;  but  in  his 
own  study  of  the  philosophy  of  history  he  has  notgot  beyond  a  translation 
of  Lessing's  Education  of  the  Human  Kace.  Dr.  H.  J.  Rose  is  the  antago- 
nist of  Dr.  Williams  and  Bunsen,  and  handles  Williams  very  well  in  his  own 
stjrle.  Dr.  Heurtley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  writes  on 
Ifjracles,  against  Powell — ^the  best  essay  in  the  series,  though  far  inferior  to 
Ifansel  in  uie  "Aids  to  Faith."  He  says,  in  a  note,  quite  naively :  '*  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  Coleridge^s  works'\  Dr.  Grant^  on  the  Idea  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  the  Anglican  Church ; 
but  his  principles  are  of  the  loftiest  type  of  churchmanship,  and  he  is  a 
strong  panegyrist  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Rev.  G.  Robison  on  the  Cre- 
ation Week/has  collected  considerable  materials.  Under  the  title  Rational- 
ism, Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan  incidentally  corrects  some  of  Mr.  Pattison*s  state- 
ments about  the  English  apologists  of  the  last  century ;  and  he  finds  the 
cure  for  rationalism  in  rituals,  liturgies,  ordained  clergy,  etc.  Canon 
Wordsworth,  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  writes  as  if  he  had  a  per^ 
■onal  spite  agunst  Professor  Jowett  In  the  Appendix  are  Letters  from 
Rev.  Robert  Main,  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  on  Scripture  and 
Astronomy,  and  from  Pro£  John  Phillips,  Reader  in  (Geology,  Oxford,  on 
Gkology  and  Scripture. 

Traeti for  Frieitt  and  People.  By  Various  Writers.  Boston:  Walker, 
Wise  &  Co.  1862.  Pp.  872.  Of  the  English  edition  of  these  Tracts  we 
gave  some  account  in  our  last  number.  The  Boston  reprint  is  well  got  up, 
and  makes  a  handsome  volume.  Occasioned  by  the  liseays  and  Bevietoij 
it  represents  in  the  main  the  Broad  Church  views  upon  several  important 
questions.    The  Tracts  aro  seven  in  number  (still  continued  in  England), 
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Tiz.  1.  Religio  Laici,  by  Thos.  Hughes,  frank  and  manly,  as  the  author^  ef 
Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  always  is ;  2.  The  Mote  and  the  Beam  —  a  Clergy, 
man's  Lessons  firom  the  Present  Panic,  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  insisting  that  i 
revival  of  living  faith  in  God  and  Christ  is  the  great  need  of  the  times ;  B. 
The  Atonement  as  a  Fact  and  as  a  Theory,  by  Itev.  F.  Garden — advocation 
the  life-theory;   4.  Miracles,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Davies — defending  them  by 
spiritualising  them ;  5.  Terms  of  Communion,  by  Rev.  C.  K.  P.  and  J.  N. 
Langley ;  6.  Against  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  by  J.  M  Ludlow  and  Maurice; 
7.  Two  Lay  Dialogues,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow — good  against  the   positivists. 
The  volume  is  interesting  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  English  thought  in 
the  present  theological  ferment. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural,  By  Rev.  James  McCose, 
LL.D.  New-York:  Carters.  1862.  Pp.  369.  This  work  is  divided  into 
two  Books,  treating  respectively  of  the  Natural  in  Relation  to  the  Super- 
natural, and  of  the  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural  Incidentally 
it  is  intended  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  those  that  doubt  or  deny  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  intervention  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  dis- 
cussion is  characterized  by  the  author's  well-known  clearness  and  fluency 
of  exposition,  and  natural,  progressive  method.  The  transitions  and  con- 
nections between  the  natural  and  supernatural  are  well  stated.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  System  in  the  SupematuraL  Avoiding 
extreme  positions,  courteous  in  his  treatment  of  objectors,  confident  in  his 
statement  of  priociples,  and  grasping  the  subject  in  many  of  its  higher  and 
wider  aspects,  Dr.  McCosh  will  command  the  attention  and  secure  the  r»- 
spect  of  thoughtful  men,  interested  in  these  momentous  themes.  His  aim  is 
not  so  much  to  go  into  details,  as  to  examine  and  decide  the  general  prind- 
ples  involved  in  the  controversy.  Between  extreme  parties  he  oocnpies  a 
cautious  and  tenable  middle  ground. 

The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  Coiled  Methodism,  By  Abel 
Stevens,  LL.D.  Vol  III.  From  the  Death  of  Wesley  to  the  Centenary 
Jubilee.  New- York :  Carlton  &  Porter.  Pp.  524.  Dr.  Stevens  comfdetes 
his  proposed  task  with  this  volume,  but  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  he  prom- 
ises a  supplement  on  the  History  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  This  vol- 
ume is  quite  as  able  as  the  others,  and  quite  as  interesting.  It  abounds  in 
detidls,  biographical  sketches,  descriptions  and  incidents ;  but  all  these  sub- 
serve the  plan  of  the  book,  which  is  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  labors  and 
works  of  Bunting,  Coke,  Adam  Clarke,  Watson,  Townley,  Sutdiffe,  Drew, 
Jackson,  and  many  of  lesser  note  pass  in  rapid,  but  dear  review.  Here  is 
the  true  original  of  Adam  Bede*s  Dinah,  and  here,  too,  Hestor  Ann  Rogers 
is  portrayed.  The  missionary  labors  and  successes  at  home  and  abroad  are 
faithfully  narrated,  as  also  the  controversies  and  divisions,  and  the  triumph- 
ant progress  up  to  the  Centenary  Jubilee.  Our  ministers,  and  laymen  too, 
should  get  and  read  the  book.  Some  things  they  may  not  agree  with ;  bat 
in  one  thing  they  will  be  agreed,  that  it  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  a  great 
religious  revival. 

7%^  lytieth  Anniaersary  of  the  Second  PreAyterian  Churchy  Newari^ 
K  J.  A  Discourse  by  the  Pastor,  J.  Few  Sxrra,  D.D.  Newaric  1861. 
Pp.  75.  This  valuable  conunemorative  sermon  gives  the  history  of  a  diurch 
which  has  had  unusual  prosperity  and  spiritual  privileges  under  the  succes- 
sive ministries  of  Rev.  Hooper  Cumming ;  Dr.  Griffin,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously settled  over  the  First  Church ;  Dr.  Hay ;  Rev.  Eben.  Cheeva* ;  Dr. 
Condit,  now  of  Auburn  Seminary ;  Dr.  Prentiss  for  a  brief  period  assooated 
with  Dr.  CA)ndit ;  and  its  present  able  and  fiuthful  pastor.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  our  local  church  histories. 
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Spirit  of  ffebrew  Poetry,  By  Isaac  Taylor.  With  a  Biographical 
iuction  hy  William  Adams,  D.D.  New- York :  Garleton.  1862.  8vo, 
^.  In  this  new  work,  Isaac  Taylor  appears  in  a  tiew  field  of  religious 
ore.  Here,  too,  he  writes  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  thoughtfulness, 
Iginality.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  rather  theological  than  literary — 
it,  theological  in  the  sense  of  Bihlical  Theology,  as  distinguished  from 
inc.  The  difference  of  the  two,  he  says  (p.  64),  is  this :  that  while 
itific  Theology  professes  to  regard  the  Divine  Nature  and  attributes  as 
Dtre",  Biblical  Theology  has  for  its  **  central  area",  *Hhe  human  spirit 
ictual  condition,  its  original  powers,  its  necessary  limitations,  its  ever 
tg  consciousness,  its  lapses,  its  sorrows,  its  perils,  its  hopes,  and  its 
Hebrew  poetry  is  here  viewed  in  respect  to  its  specific  religious 
udd  under  this  aspect  it  is  vindicated  against  modem  criticism.  An 
ntal  object  of  the  work  is  the  refutation  of  infidel,  of  pantheistic  ob- 
is. The  language  of  the  Bible  on  divine  subjects,  he  contends,  must 
irative  throughout  Hence,  so  large  a  part  of  the  Bible  is  in  poetry. 
are  both  divine  and  human  elements — the  divine  beine  the  source  of, 
Ying  unity  to  the  human.  Inspiration  is  vindicated  m  a  somewhat 
«d  sense,  as  compared  with  the  mechanical  theory.  Under  these 
il  aspects,  the  subject  is  worked  out  with  much  ability.  On  every 
weighty  thoughts  arrest  the  attention.  Hebrew  poetry  is  traced  from 
pnning  in  Paradise  tc  the  prophetic  consummation  of  the  end  of  the 
and  its  contrast  with  all  other  literature  is  vividly  portrayed.  On 
at  point  he  says  (p.  812) :  *^  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  might  not  find 
Greek  writers — Plato,  for  instance,  or  .^chylus — the  rudiments  of 
logy,  true  and  great  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  in  no  Greek  writer,  in  none 
^  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  are  there  to  be  found  any  rudiments 
rcr — any  mere  fragments,  however  small — of  that  Life  of  the  Soul 
a>  God,  and  of  that  Divine  correspondence  wrrn  man,  which,  in  every 
,  in  every  page  of  the  Prophets,  shines,  bums,  rules,  with  force*— 
lies  Poetry— drives  from  its  area  the  feeble  resources  of  human  art, 
rings  down  upon  earth  those  powers  and  those  profound  emotions 
bespeak  the  neamess  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Etemal,  when  God  holds 
mion  with  those  that  seek  to  live  in  the  light  of  his  &vor."  The  work 
)  a  most  welcome  one,  not  only  to  ministers,  but  also  to  laymen  of  in- 
nce  and  culture.  It  belongs  to  the  elevating  and  not  to  the  ephemeral 
»f  religious  publications.  Dr.  Adams  has  enriched  it  with  an  ezcel- 
Mxmnt  of  the  author  and  his  various  productions,  giving  many  new 
rom  authentic  sources.  This  edition  is  published  by  agreement  with 
ftylor ;  and  he  Is  to  have  a  handsome  compensation  from  the  liberality 
American  publishers.  We  see  that  a  cheap,  rival  edition  is  announc- 
t  hope  that  it  will  find  no  encouragement,  as  it  is  printed  with  a  full 
edge  ()f  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Carleton.  Mr.  Carleton  has 
hed  his  edition  in  superior  style,  so  as  to  make  an  attractive  library 
e. 

lommentary^  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the 
ians.  With  a  revised  Translation.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.D.  Ando- 
Oraper.  1862.  8vo.  Dr.  Ellicott's  commentaries  offer  many  decided 
tages  to  the  student  They  are  concise,  perspicuous,  and  well-arranged, 
indicate  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  English,  Ger- 
ind  patristic.    One  useful  characteristic  is  his  frequent  references  to  the 
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treatises  of  English  divines.  The  discussion  of  the  text  is  sufficient  for  ill 
ordinary  purposes,  though  not  so  ample  as  Alford.  The  present  volume  has 
constant  citations  firom  nine  ancient  yersions.  The  spirit  of  the  commeDtarj 
is  at  once  scholarly,  reverential,  and  orthodox.  In  douhtful  cases  it  gives 
sufficient  materials  for  a  decision.  The  addition  of  the  revised  tisnalaticfi 
is  a  very  welcome  aid.  Earless  on  the  Ephesians,  is  undouhtedly  the  best 
extant  commentary;  and  Dr.  ElUoott  has  made  good,  though  independent^ 
use  of  his  labors.  His  work  is  a  compressed  manual,  and  as  such,  one  cf 
the  best  helps  to  the  student  On  the  important  passage,  ii,  4,  his  condo- 
sion  is,  that  while  *^  it  must  fiurly  be  said  the  unemphatic  positicm  of  fieu 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  n>ecial  contrast  to  ;t4fMriy.or  any 
direct  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin",  yet  *'  that  the  oause  con- 
tains an  indirect^  and  therefore  even  more  convincing  assertion  of  that  pr»> 
found  truth,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny^. 

A  Translatian  of  the  Syriod  Peshito  Version  of  the  PiolfM  of  Damd: 
With  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Rev.  Akdbew  Ouveb,  M.  A.  Bos- 
ton:  K  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1861.  Pp.  881.  The  antiquity  of  the  Syrbe 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  dating  probably  from  the  second  centurr,  and 
the  affinities  of  the  Syriac  language  with  the  Hebrew,  give  a  high  Talue  to 
this  translation,  the  first  in  the  English  language.  The  translator  care^i^ 
notes  the  deviations  of  the  Syriac  from  the  Hebrew,  and  its  agreement  wi£ 
the  Septuagint  He  wisely  follows,  as  closely  as  is  possible,  the  authorized 
version.  The  Syriac  division  of  the  Psalms  mto  Books  and  Grades,  and  the 
Syriac  titles  or  contents,  are  also  retained.  Among  all  the  ancient  rersicmB, 
the  Syriac  Peshito  takes  the  front  rank  for  its  freedom  from  glosses ;  hence 
it  is  called  the  Petihito  or  the  simple.  That  it  was  made  by  a  Christian  is 
evident,  not  merely  from  the  titles,  which  might  have  been  added,  but  fttnn 
internal  doctrinal  evidence,  e.  g. :  Psalm  ex,  8 :  *'  I  have  begotten  thee,  0 
youth,  from  the  beginning.*'  Mr.  Oliver  deserves  the  thanks  of  Biblical 
students  for  his  careful  labors.  They  give  new  evidence  of  American  seal 
in  exegetical  studies.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  at  the  Riverside 
press.     It  is  for  sale  in  New-York  by  John  Wiley. 

A  Commentary  on  Eeelesiastes.  By  Moses  Stuabt.  Edited  and  revised 
by  Prof.  R.  D.  C.  Robbins.  Andover :  Draper.  1862.  Pp.  846.  One  of 
the  best  of  Prof  Stuart's  commentaries  is  here  carefully  revised,  with  addi- 
tional matter,  by  Prof.  Robbins,  who  does  all  his  work  in  a  scholariy  way. 
What  is  lost  in  fr'eshness  is  more  than  made  up  in  increased  accuracy,  ao 
English  commentary  on  the  book  is  so  good  as  this.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
libraries  of  our  pastors  and  students. 


PRACTICAL    RELIGIOUS     LITERATURE. 

Christian  Worship,  Services  for  the  Church;  with  Order  of  Vespers 
Hymns,    New  York :  Jas.  Miller,  1862.    Pp.  260,  lOa     As  might  be  antici^ — 
m^ed  ttouk  the  learning  and  culture  of  the  authors.  Dr.  Os^>od  and  Dr^ 
Farley,  this  manual  of  public  worship  for  Unitarian  Congregations  is  pre— 
pared  with  a  careful  selection  and  adaptation  of  materiids  from  a  greats 
'of  sources.    It  is  a  new  eridenoe  of  the  growth  of  the  liturgical  sen^— 
among  the  modem  Unitarians.    It  also  indicates  a  tendency  to  ree9-^ 
'  lie  worship  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  the  sermon  shall  not  seem  tor 
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be  the  mmin  thing.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  King's 
Chapd,  Boston.  In  the  old  fonnulas  of  the  church,  alterations  have  of 
eooise  been  made,  some  of  which  grate  upon  the  ear.  Instead  of  the 
rimple  majestic  form,  '^  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Ho^  Ghost",  we  hare:  '* Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Alnighty  God,  through 
Jmos  Christ  our  Lord^'.  Many  of  these  alterations  will  rather  suggest  than 
£q[daoe  the  originals.  In  such  cases,  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  make 
■ew  forms,  than  merely  to  imitate,  and  yet  change,  the  old  hallowed  word& 
Hm  Vesper  seryice  is  the  most  original  portion  of  the  work.  Forms  of 
vmyer  and  service  for  all  the  different  Ministerial  acts  are  included.  The 
Fiums  are  arranged  with  simplicity  and  accuracy  for  Responses.  The  selec- 
tion of  hymns  is  ver^  eood.  We  hear  that  Dr.  Farley's  church  have  rdused 
to  use  ^is  service ;  it  is  too  much  in  advance  of  their  old  habits  of  thought 
The  Yolume  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound. 

Deutehes  GeMfighuch.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Pp.620.  This 
Otrman  Hymn  Book  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Schaff,  for  the  German  Reform- 
td  Church,  and  it  is  a  most  excellent  selection,  of  600  hymns,  from  the  best 
Noroes,  and  exceedingly  well  arranged.  We  do  not  know  oif  a  better  col- 
kotioD,  and  cordially  commend  it  It  would  be  a  good  work  for  service  in 
tor  German  regiments.  The  only  objection  is  the  cost;  but  the  smaller 
•ditioii  can  be  luid  bound  for  about  60  cents  a  copy,  in  quantities.  It  has 
Koeenred  the  highest  commendations  from  such  men  as  Enapp,  Dorner, 
Knmunacher,  J^thmann-Hollweg,  etc.  The  Synod  of  New  York  and  New 
recommend  it  for  the  German  congregations  under  their  care. 


JSTateehiBmus  fur  SonntagB-SchuUn,  Von  Dr.  Philipp  Schaff,  Cham- 
bcrsburg.  Pp.  80.  Dr.  SchafTs  Catechism  for  Sunday  Schools  is  a  clear, 
rimple,  valuable  manual.  It  hits  the  right  medium  between  a  merely  his- 
torical and  a  merely  doctrinal  Catechism.  It  is  also  carefully  arranged.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  similar  book  prepared  for  the  Prasbytemn  ai^d 
OoDgr^ational  Churches. 

HynvM  of  Faith  and  Hope,  Second  Series.  By  H.  Bonar,  D.D.  New 
York :  Carters.  Pp.  804.  Dr.  Bonar's  hymns  are  of  unequal  merit  Some 
hsve  the  true  melody  and  spirit  of  sacred  song,  while  now  and  then  there  is 
one  that  seems  to  struggle  hopelessly  with  hard  and  unmusical  language. 
This  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  equal  to  his  previous  volume.  Many  of 
the  hymns  are  of  great  beauty,  and  there  is  a  large  variety  in  them,  both  as 
to  subjects  and  metre.    The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound. 

Ood't  Way  of  Peace,  By  H.  Bonab,  D.D.  New  York:  Carters,  1863. 
Pp.  200.  To  give  salutary  directions  to  an  inquirer  after  life,  is  one  of  the 
iDOst  difficult  tasks  of  a  Christian  pastor.  He  must  wisely  steer  between 
too  great  discouragement,  and  encouragements  upon  an  imreal  basis.  This 
volume  of  Dr.  Bonar  will  be  found  a  valuable  help  in  such  cases.  The  guilt 
of  man,  and  the  righteousness  by  grace,  the  obligation  to  immediate  repent- 
ance, and  the  prime  necessity  of  faith,  are  clearly  and  earnestly  set  forth. 
It  18  thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine  and  spirit 

Practical  Christianity,  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York :  Harpers. 
18mo,  pp.  802.  This  Treatise,  especially  designed  for  young  men,  is  dedi- 
osted  to  the  Volunteers  of  our  National  Army,  and  is  well  adapted  to  im- 
press their  minds,  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  temptations  of  the  camp^ 
with  the  serious  and  urgent  claims  of  religion.  It  would  be  a  good  book  for 
Ghaplalos  to  distribute. 
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GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  By  Henbleigh  Wedgwood,  1L  A, 
late  FeUow  of  Chr.  Col.,  Cam.  Vol  I,  A-D.  With  Notes  and  Additim, 
By  George  P.  Marsh.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1862.  Royal  ocUto, 
double  columns,  pp.  247.  $3.  English  Etymology  is  yet  in  its  rudiments, 
as  a  science,  and  hardly  emancipated  from  the  plausible,  but  insufiBcient 
theories  of  Home  Tooke,  whom  Richardson  chiefly  follows.  It  has  been 
cultivated  rather  as  a  part  of  our  general  lexicons  than  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  inrestigation.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  learned  and  painstak- 
ing work,  is  in  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  derivations  of  words,  so  far 
as  these  can  be  traced.  Its  peculiarity  is  found  in  carrying  out  more  fuDy 
than  any  previous  writer,  the  theory,  that  language  to  a  considerable  extent 
starts  from  an  imitation  or  representation  of  natural  sounds — onomaUypaia, 
This  he  illustrates  in  his  preface  by  a  great  variety  of  unexpected  instances, 
and  by  many  transformations  and  changes  from  one  language  to  another. 
The  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  philologist  to  fill  the  gaps,  and  quite 
as  often  to  correct  the  errors,  of  our  ctirrent  lexicographers.  The  additions 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  made  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  words,  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  the  volume ;  and  they  are  all  the  more  valuable  because  deriv- 
ed, in  most  cases,  from  a  direct  reading  of  the  earlier  writers,  not  relying  on 
second-hand  compilations.  Fine  specimens  of  his  minute  and  curious  learn- 
ing are  seen  in  his  additions  to  the  words,  Ahet^  Anneal,  A^erage^  Awning, 
Baggage^  Ballast^  Canoe,  Ceiling,  Cheese,  etc.  We  notice  that  he  discredits 
the  connection  between  atone  and  siihne,  which  Coleridge  favored.  Theo- 
logians may  be  instructed  by  these  derivations  and  cluinges  of  meaning. 
Thus  the  word  able — Latin,  hdbilis — meant,  in  the  earlier  usage,  eonvenieni, 
Jit ;  in  the  later  usage,  it  is  restricted  to  the  general  sense  of  eflSciency.  To 
enable  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  disable  him,  means,  in  old  English,  to 
render  him  fit  or  unfit  for  doing  it  That  is,  it  does  not  refer  to  natural  ca- 
pacity, but  to  specific  adaptation.  A  whole  controversy  lies  in  this  difference. 
Chaucer  says :  *^  God  tokeneth  and  assigneth  the  times,  abling  hem  to  her 
proper  oflSces".  Wycliffe  translates  Rom.  ix,  22 :  "  That  if  God,  willing  to 
schewe  his  wrathe,  and  to  make  his  power  knowne,  hath  sufferid  in  grete 
pacience  vessels  of  wrathe  able  unto  death".  The  work  is  printed  in  the 
best  style,  on  laid  paper,  tinted,  from  long  primer  types.  Two  more  vol- 
umes will,  probably,  complete  it  This  Imrdly  seems  the  time  for  issuing 
so  expensive  a  work,  which  necessarily  appeals  to  a  comparatively  small 
class :  but  it  is  one  which  libraries  and  scholars  must  and  will  have. 

Permanent  Documents  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,  3  vols.  8vo.  New  York.  Tliis  excel- 
lent Society,  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  has  done  a  noble  work  in  ren- 
dering needed  aid  to  thirteen  colleges  in  our  Western  States,  and  on  the 
P^ific  Coast  To  a  rare  extent,  it  has  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
Christian  public.  This  has  been  owins,  in  no  slight  measure,  to  the  inde- 
fatigable labors,  wise  counsels,  and  prudent  management  of  its  Secretary, 
Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  our  day  to  the 
cause  of  a  thorough  Christian  education.  All  the  Colleges  he  has  aided  are 
monuments  to  his  fidelity.  His  sixteen  Annual  Reports  contain  valuable 
disoossions  of  all  the  leading  questions  connected  with  this  great  work. 
BMh  Report  presents  the  subject  under  some  new  aspect  or  relation.  Be- 
mee  Reports,  the  three  volumes  of  Permanent  Documents  embrace 
or  addresses,  averaging  two  for  each  year,  by  many  of  the  Wisest 
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and  best  ministers  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches.     In  no 
work  devoted  to  education,  are  combined  more  broad  and  philosophic  views, 
wise  suggestions,  pertinent  facts,  and  eloquent  appeals,  upon  the  true  nature, 
;       i&ethods  and  aims  of  collegiate  education,  under  Christian  auspices,  in  a 
republican  country.    The  volumes  are  invaluable.     They  ought  to  be  found 
in  every  public  library,  especially  those  in  our  Theological  Seminaries  and 
Colleges.     They  are  well  entitled  Permanent  Documents,    As  an  indication 
of  their  ralue,  we  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  addressee     Al- 
bert Barnes,  Plea  in  behalf  of  Western  Colleges — an  admirable  analysis  of 
Western  character  and  needs  ;  Dr.  Beman  on  Education  at  the  West — a 
forcible  inculcation  of  anti-Jesuit  policy  ;  Dr.  Todd,  Plain  Letters  on  the 
theme.  Colleges  essential  to  the  Church  of  God ;  Dr.  Bacon,  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  and  Learning ;  Prof.  Haddock,  Colle- 
giate Education;  Dr.  Condit,  Education  at  the  West  in  its  claims  on  the 
Church  ;  Pro£  Porter,  Plea  for  Libraries,  and  on  the  Educational  System  of 
the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  compared— a  premium  essay ;  Dr.  Cox  was  in  one 
of  his  best  moods,  when  he  gave  his  Address,  which  hardly  admits  of  being 
labelled  with  a  title ;    Dr.  ^ward  Beecher,  The  Question  at  Issue ;   Prof. 
Paric,  The  Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools — one  of  his  most 
finished  productions ;   Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  Education  and  Evangelism ;  Dr. 
Peters,  Colleges,  Religious  Institutions ;   President  Hopkins — an  admirable 
addr^s  on  the  idea  and  aims  of  college  culture ;  Dr.  Hall,  Colleges  essential 
to  Home  Missions;  Addresses  by  President  Sturtevant,  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle, 
Rev.  H.  Towne,  Dr.  Eddy,  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Prof.  Ty- 
ler,  H.  B.  Smith,  Dr.  Thompson ;   Discourses  by  Dr.  Storrs,  Dr.  Kirk,  Dr. 
Steams,  etc.    We  have  not  space  to  characterize  all  these  as  they  fitly  de- 
serre ;  they  present  the  best  thoughts  of  some  of  our  ablest  thinkers,  on  a 
vital  subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  welfare  of  the  American 
people.     In  reading  them,  we  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact, 
that  there  is  so  little  of  repetition,  though  the  discourses  are  so  numerous. 
This  illustrates  both  the  greatness  of  the  theme  and  the  ability  of  the  men. 

Ethical  and  Phytiological  Inquiries^  chiefly  relating  to  Subjects  of  Pop- 
ular Int^resU  By  A.  H.Dana.  New  York:  Scribner,  1862.  Pp.808.  The 
essays  contained  in  this  thoughtful  volume  discuss  many  profitable  themes. 
Thej  exhibit  the  fruits  of  much  reading,  and  of  independent  reflection. 
Topics  of  current  interest  are  handled  in  a  simple,  and  often  forcible  manner. 
The  title  might  well  have  taken  a  wider  range.  The  work  belongs  to  that 
part  of  literature  which  ever  has  strong  attractions  for  persons  of  meditative 
habita  Ministers,  physicians,  politicians,  men  of  business,  and  students, 
will  here  find  materials  for  investigation,  and  fruitful  hints  and  principles  to 
guide  them  in  their  inquiries.  There  is  a  singular  freedom  from  one-sided 
and  partial  views,  and  merely  theoretic  schemes.  Among  the  subjects 
handled  in  a  suggestive  manner  are.  Races  of  Men,  Compensations  of  Life, 
Identity,  Hereditary  Character,  Narcotic  Stimuhints,  War,  Seminaries  of 
Learning,  The  Supernatural,  Probation  of  Life,  Neuromathy,  Nemesis,  etc 

A  Strange  Story,  A  Novel,  By  Sir  R  Bulwer  LyrfoN.  With  Illustra- 
tions. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1862.  25  cents.  A  fascinating,  as 
well  as  strange  story,  wrought  out  with  all  the  literary  skill  of  Bulwer,  and 
illustrating  many  wonderful  facts  on  the  "  dark  side"  of  human  experience, 
in  the  mysterious  realms  of  somnambulism  and  mesmerism.  Learning, 
fimcy,  imagination,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  novelist,  are  put  in  requisi- 
tion, in  the  construction  of  the  plot,  and  though  a  sharp  key-note  is  struck 
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9t  first)  yet  the  interest  is  kept  up  imflaggiog  to  the  end.    As  a  woik  oft 
art,  it  is  among  the  very  hest  of  the  prolific  author. 

Pilgrims  of  Fashion.    A  Novel,  67  Kinahah  Cokhwallis.    New  Tork  r 
Harper  &  Brother.     Pp,  xvi,  837.    $1. 


MISCELLANY. 

Some  of  the  Providential  Lessons  of  1861.  Eovi  to  meet  the  Ei>entt  of 
1862.  Two  Discourses,  by  Rev.  Gborgb  L.  Prkntiss,  D.D.  New  York,  W. 
H.  BidwelL  These  two  thoughtful  and  eloquent  discourses  are  published  bj 
request  of  Dr.  Prentiss's  congregation,  and  contain  Christian  reflections  ind 
lessons,  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  juncture  of  our  national  a£Urs. 

The  Relations  of  Religion  to  the  War.  A  Sermon,  by  Rey.  Hugh  Sum 
Carpenter.  New  York.  This  Discourse,  preached  in  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyp,  is  full  of  vivid  descriptions  and  earnest  ap- 
peals, suggested  by  Uie  crisis  into  which  slavery  has  brought  the  r^bfie. 

"  He  thanked  God  and  tool  Courage.'''  A  Sermon  for  Thanksgiving  Dtf, 
1861.  By  Rer.  Matbon  Mbur  Sioth,  Bridge[>ort,  Conn.  The  elements  of 
the  present  struggle,  and  its  high  moral  and  rdigious  lessons,  are  forcibly  set 
forth  in  this  patriotic  discourse,  delivered  in  the  North  CongregatioDd 
Church,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

President  Tappan^s  Message  to  the  Law  Congress  of  the  Uhiversitff  9f 
Michigan.  Delivered  Jan.  18,  1862.  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Tappan  here  abff 
reviews  the  constitutional  questions  and  projects  now  so  largely  discussed, 
coming  to  the  simple  conclusion,  that  our  great  work  at  present  is  not  to 
settle  questions  about  slaves  and  slaveholders,  but  "  to  press  on  this  war  to 
its  conclusion,  with  the  utmost  might  and  vigor". 

The  Habeas  Cor^  Act  and  Martial  Law.  By  Robbbt  L.  Bbbck.  CSb- 
cinnati,  1862.  This  essay,  severely  criticising  the  course  of  the  Presidoit, 
in  respect  to  the  points  named  in  the  title,  was  prepared  for  the  Danvillo 
Quarterly  Review,  but  excluded  firom  it,  as  tending  to  embarrass  the  actioD 
of  the  Gbvemment 

Toung  Benjamin  Franhlin.  By  Hexrt  Mathew.  With  Illustrations  \sf 
John  Qilbert.  New  York :  Harpers,  1862.  18mo,  pp.  561.  Mr.  Mayhew,80 
well  known  for  his  works  on  social  topics,  here  instructs  the  boys  how  to  get 
along  in  life,  by  the  example  of  our  Franklin,  supposed  to  be  taught  by  his 
unde,  about  sports,  books,  events,  science,  morals  and  manners.  Some  of 
the  disquisitions  are  rather  prolix,  but  much  useful  knowledge  is  crowded 
into  these  pages,  and  the  incidents  are  varied  and  instructive. 

Health  :  Fvoe  Lay  Sermons  to  Working  People.  B^  John  Browtt,  ILD. 
New  York :  Carters,  1862.  We  advise  everybody,  ministers  and  lajrmeo, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  to  read  Uiese  capital  lay  sermons.  They 
are  full  of  sense  and  wit — good,  plain  talk  on  every-day  matters,  so  as  to  in- 
terest aU,  with  a  double  vein  of  humor  and  pie^  running  through  tbe 
diMouraai 
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PB099U. — Somanifm  and  Prcteit-  bouIs,  and  one  priest  to  evwj  1,082 
tmtitM  in  Prunta. — During  the  niae '  Eouls.     la  the  jei  1868  there 


Terr  1,164  ETMgel- 
uia  one  clerrfmui 


from  1849  to  18G8,   churches  j  one  church  for  e^ 
■od  deiYfiDen  in  theETKogelical  and  |  ical  inbahitants,  a 
In  the  Bonun  Catholic  churches  of  for  1,S89;  with  the  Roman  CalSiolics 
foufliia  h«Te  incrMsed  in  the  follow-  in  1858  there  was  one  church  for 
ing  propcHtioaB.     Not  including  the  every  667  persons,  and  for  eveij 


Ihasenten,  and  exclusive  of  the  Uttle 
Prindpality  of  HohenzoUem  and  the 
Jliftd«  district,  the  Gvangelical  popu- 
lation numboed,  in  184B,  10,006,798 


1,066  souls  one  priest 

SwrrzERLAND. — According  to  the 
last  census  taken  in  Switzerland, 
the  total  population  of  the  confedera- 
tion in  December  last  was  2,684,422 
loula,  of  whom  2,204,280  were  Swiss 
In 


ttXT-cburches,  S,9G6    filial-churches, 

wsa  hdd,bj  6,189ordvned  cleiOTmen. 
Dp  to  the  year  18G8  the  number  of 
Bhcea  of  worship  had  increased  by 
HO ;  and  the  number  of  ministers  of 
tfae  church  by  281.  This  increase, 
however,  stands  in  no  proporUon  with 
the  growth  of  the  Evangelical  popt 


BcLOARiA. — Romanitm  in  Biilga- 
ria. — The  attempted  Romish  move- 
ment in  Bulgaria  has  come  to  a  very 
ridiculous  termination.     The  bishops 
„  ,  .       who  promoted  this  movement  now 

lation,  whidi,  dunng  the  indicated  protest  that  they  had  been  deceivod. 
period,  had  augmented  from  every  ^e  Bishop,  who  was  receivwi  at 
1,000  to  1,084.  In  the  Roman  Catho-  Ron,e  ^jth  so  much  ieilU,  has  re- 
ne  Church,  the  number  of  places  for  canted,  and  declared  that  he  was 
divine  worship  had  also  grown  by  ,  imposed  upon.  BorS,  the  great  in- 
SSO  during  the  same  time,  and  the  Btigator  of  this  movement,  hag  been 
anmber  of  the  clergy  by  561 ;  the  banighed  to  Cochin  China  in  conse- 
increase  of  the  Romanist  populaUon, '  quenoe  of  his  blunder.  Thus  termi- 
howorer,  was  not  the  same  as  the  i  n^tes  the  boasted  conversion  of  a  na- 
Protestant ;  it  grew  only  from  every  «<,„  of  gome  millions,  which  the  Pope 
1  000  to  1,0T8.  In  the  year  1849,  ^^  ^^  g^i.^^  ^^  „  much  in  the 
tfaere  was  one  church  to  every  1,114  !  ^j^t  of  his  misfortunes, 
■ouk,  in  the  Protestant   provinces, . 

and  one  clergyman  to  every  1,628  Aloeria. — Freedom  of  worship  is 
•onls ;  wblle  wiUi  tiie  Romanists, '  guaranteed  by  the  French  gorem- 
there  was  one  church  to  every  840  '  ment :  congregations  of  260  members 
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are  officially  recognised.  When  thus 
recognised  the  pastors  receive  from 
the  government  2,400  francs  stipend, 
and  1,000  francs  for  a  dwelling. 
There  are  now  in  Algeria  14  evangel- 
ical clergy  —  7  Lutheran  and  7  Re- 
formed ;  11  churches  are  organized — 
scattered  tlirough  the  provinces  of 
Algiers,  Gran  and  Constmitine. 
Schools  are  also  at  work  in  connec- 
tion with  these  churches.  An  or- 
phan-house in  Dely-Ihrahim  has  128 
orphans. — Neue  Evang,  Kirehemei- 
tung. 

A  Secluded  Missionary  Station, — 
A  letter  in  the  Delhi  Gazette  de- 
scribes a  remote  and  almost  unknown 
settlement  of  Moravian  missionaries 
in  a  valley  called  Le  Howl,  about 
seventeen  marches  from  Simla,  and 
surrounded  by  snowy  mountains 
more  than  twenty  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Four  years  ago  the  Mora- 
vians took  up  their  abode  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot, 
and  the  only  communication  they 
maintain  with  the  civilised  world  is 
to  send  one  of  their  number  once  a 
year  to  Simla,  to  lay  in  provision  for 
a  twelvemonth.  They  have  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  from 
a  vocabulary  and  a  grammar  pub- 
lished by  a  German,  who  has  never 
been  near  Le  Howl,  and  who  lives  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Asia. — Missions  among  t7^  Shans. 
— Authentic  information,  says  the 
Ban  goon  Times,  has  been  received  in 
town  of  a  large  emigration  of  Shans 
into  British  territory.  They  have 
come,  it  is  said,  from  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent states,  which  was  nominally 
subject  to  the  government  of  Bur- 
mah.  For  some  reason,  it  appears, 
a  Burmese  force  was  sent  against 
these  people,  probably  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  revenue,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  resist,  and  coercion  being 
employed,  they  abandoned  their 
houses  and  lands,  and  fled  for  pro- 
tection into  Pegu.  They  are  re- 
ported to  number  some  ten  thousand 


souls  of  all  aces.  A  Tsmub 
hereditary  chie^  is  in  compui 
them. 

For  the  forty-nine  years, 
which  missions  have  been  in 
tion  in  the  Burman  empii 
Shans  were  wholly  over! 
Nothing  was  done  for  their 
or  intellectual  improvement 
at  the  time,  however,  whc 
hands  of  the  persecuting  Bi 
are  raised  against  them  for  tli 
pression,  the  American  B 
have  been  adopting  measures  \ 
them  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
hands  of  a  missionary  of  the 

Madagascar. — Radama  I 
transmitted  a  communication 
governor  of  Mauritius,  inri 
free  intercourse,  and  the  Le^ 
Council  had  dispatched  a  mis 
congratulate  his  Majesty,  and 
him  for  proposing  facilities  t 
merce  and  trade.  The  Mi 
Society  of  Arts  and  Science 
sent  an  address,  soliciting  th< 
to  promote  a  display  of  some 
rich  products  of  Madagascar 
Great  International  Exhibit 
1862.  The  King  is  repoH 
have  proclaimed  commercial 
throughout  his  territory,  witi 
table  customs  regulations  wX 
port,  and  at  the  same  time  t 
intimated  that  he  is  not  disp< 
accept  the  protectorate  of  Fft 
of  any  other  Power,  although 
readily  listen  to  any  friendly  i 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Na; 
Meanwhile  he  has  appointed  a 
lishman  —  Mr.  Lambert,  long 
ful  adherent  —  as  his  Chief  M 
and  has  commissioned  liim  1 
cecd  as  Ambassador  to  Fran 
England,  to  procure  a  rccognl 
his  Majesty,  under  the  style 
damah  II,  King  of  the  Hovas. 
gascar  is  larger  than  Great 
and  Ireland ;  has  rich  mines  of 
and  coal ;  the  soil  is  wonderful 
ductive,  yielding  valuable  t 
dyewoods,  and  vegetable  sub 
in  endless  variety ;  and  the  c 
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ongh  bad  on  the  coast,  is  healthy  so  recently  did  their  work  begin, 

the  interior.     Many  persons,  it  is  In  1846  the  translation  of  the  New 

'erred,  will  settle  when  protection  Testament  was  printed  and  in  circu- 

afforded  to  Europeans.  lation,  and  in  1855  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  finished.     Attention  was 

».  T«  •         TT    A       •       "Et  devoted  firom  the  first  to  the  educa- 

Jieligums  Liberty    tn    Egypt.—  tj^^  ^f  ^^^i^e  helpers,  and  there  are 

me  tune  in  July  last,  a  Syrian  em-  ^q^^  ^nder  the  direction  of  the  ten 

loy6,  or  book-selling  agent  of  the  European  missionaries,  no  less  than 

^American  Presbytenan  missionaries,  210  native  preachers  and  other  help- 

-«r»s  croeUy  bastinadoed  and  oUier-  ^^8.      Population  34,000;   churches 

yise  dl-treated  by  the  cadi  and  other  305 ;   church  members  2,600.     They 

liigh  Mohammedan  functionaries  of  j^^^^  g^nt  ^^^^  sometimes  no  less 

Stout,  in  Upper  Egypt     As  Siout  is  than  $3,000  a  year  to  the  treasury  of 

some  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Nile,  the    Society.      They    have    bought 

toleration  has  generally  been  thought  ^ooks  to  the  amount  of  more  than 

to  be  out  of  the  question  there.     Mr.  ^^0  000. 

Thayer,  the  consul-general   of  the  ' 

United  Stotes  at  Alexandria,  saw  no  j^ew  South  Wales  has  now  a  pop- 
reason  for  this,  however,  in  the  na-  ulation  of  350,553,  against  251,884 
ture  of  thmgs,  and  accordingly  took  fo^  1866,  being  an  increase  in  five 
the  case  up  and  fought  it  with  vigor,  years  of  98,719.  The  number  of  hn- 
perseverance,  and  success.  He  sue-  migrants  since  1851  is  147,661,  of 
cecded  m  having  the  cadi  deposed,  ^ij^^  71,849  were  introduced  at  the 
and  thirteen  of  the  other  offenders,  public,  and  76,012  at  their  own  ex- 
the  wealthiest  and  most  arrogant  pense. 
residents  of  Siout,   imprisoned  for 

one  year,  and  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  7^  i^tch  Se/armed  Church  in 
of  $6000  to  Fans,  the  missionary  South  J/rica.^The  South  African 
agent,  the  amount  being  divided  Advertiser  contains  an  account  of 
among  them  according  to  their  re-  ^h^t  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
spective  degrees  of  culpability,  and  h^s  done  in  South  Africa.  It  enu- 
the  money  deposited  in  gold  at  the  merates  twenty-five  churches,  and 
consulate.  This  is  said  to  be  the  about  as  many  parsonages,  beside 
first  time  that  religious  toleration  several  schools  that  have  been  built 
has  been  vindicated  in  Upper  Egypt,  Beside,  the  Advertiser  says,  "  it  has 
and  the  missionaries  and  Christian  instituted  a  Theological  Seminary, 
residents  are  overjoyed,  declaring  endowed  with  extensive  buildings  for 
that  if  the  same  vigorous  treatment  residence  of  professors  and  accom- 
had  been  applied  by  foreign  consuls  modation  of  students,  and  a  fund 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outrages  m  amounting  already  to  at  least 
Syria,  the  massacres  of  Jeddah  and  £17^500,  which  continues  to  be 
Damascus  would  never  have  oc-  swelled  with  additional  liberal  con- 
curred, tributions.      It    has    continued    to 

spend  at  least  £2,500  per  annum  for 

The  Samoan  Miseum. — Among  the  the  education  of  its  theological  stu- 

most  remarkably  successful  missions  dents  in  Europe.     It  has  contributed 

of  modem  times,  is  that  of  the  Lon-  for  missions  last  year  £900.     It  has 

don  Missionary  Society  to  the  Sa-  raised  a  fund,  already  amounting  to 

moan  Islands.   The  missionaries  had  about  £13,000,  to  provide  for  the 

the  language  to  learn  and  reduce  to  widows  of  its  clergy.     It  has  lately 

writing,  and  the  whole  work  of  pre-  contributed  £1,740  for  the  deputing 

?aring  books  and  of  education  to  do.  of  one  of  its  clergy,  Dr.  Robertson, 

'heir  printing  press  arrived  in  1839,  to   Europe  to   procure   clergymen, 
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miaskmixies,  and  schoolmasten ; 
and  alreadj,  by  that  means,  there 
haye  been  engaged  nine  clergymen, 
two  missionariea,  and  four  school- 
masters/' 

The  Roman  Gathouc  World. — 
The  Pontifical  Calendar  for  1862 
has  just  been  published.  It  declares 
that  there  are  988  dioceses  in  the  Ca- 
tholic world,  and  that  75  episcopal 
sees,  most  of  them  Italian,  are  now 
vacant.  It  designates  Cardinal  Mi- 
les! as  being  still  Legate  at  Bologna, 
and  Mgr.  Lasagni  as  being  Legate  at 
Forii ;  every  thing  is  retained  as  if 
the  Legation.^  the  Marches,  the  Um- 
bria,  were  still  goyemed  by  the  Holy 
See. 

SooTLAin). — ^The  Presbyterian  min- 
istry of  Scotland  comprises,  in  the 
Established  Church,  1,178 ;  in  the 
Free  Church,  790;  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  526.  The  last 
of  these  denominations  (the  United 
Presbyterian)  is  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh alone  has  fifty-four  congre- 
gations, with  a  membership  of  24,- 
288.  Three  new  congregations  were 
organised  in  this  Presbytery  during 
the  past  year,  and  2,776  persons 
were  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  churches.  Besides  laboring  in 
Scotland,  this  Church  has  successful 
missions  in  the  foreign  field,  and  is 
•zerting  itself  much  to  extend  Pres- 
byterianism  in  England.  Bey.  Drs. 
King  and  Macfarlane,  well-known 
and  able  ministers,  haye  left  large 
and  deeply  attached  charges  in  Glas- 
gow, and  accepted  calls  to  new  and 
promising  congregations  in  London. 

Biuoious  Statistics  of  Austria. 
— ^The  following  religious  statistics 
relatiye  to  Austria  are  extracted  from 
a  recent  official  return :  The  secular 
clergy  consists  of  55,870  members ; 


and  among  them  are  1  patriarch,  4 
primates,  11  archbishops^  and  58 
bishops.  The  number  of  monaste- 
ries is  720,  and  in  them  are  59  ab- 
bots, 45  proyincuds,  6,754  regular 
priests,  6l6  other  priests,  240  no- 
yices,  and  1,917  lay  brethren.  In 
the  total,  the  Jesuits  possess  17 
houses,  2  proyincials,  and  188  priests. 
The  number  of  cony«it8  is  298,  and 
in  them  are  5,198  nuns.  Of  the  to- 
tal, 85  houses  belong  to  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  they  are  occupied  by 
104  sisters.  The  reyenne  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices  is  8,772,984  florins, 
and  the  capital  of  them  99,186,000 
florins.  The  conyents  haye  an  in- 
come of  50,607,876  florins ;  the 
churches  one  of  6,088,281  florins, 
and  a  capital  of  84,826,276  florins. 
The  reyenue  of  the  schools  is  829,- 
252  flcrins,  and  their  capital  152,288 
florins  ;  and  charitable  establish- 
ments haye  reyenues  of  12,088. 


Progress  of  thb  Qospel  of  Frahci. 
— ^A  late  number  of  the  Arehitea  d% 
Christianisme  giyes  the  following 
yiew  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
France:  In  1819  the  Lutheran  and 
Beformed  churches  had  in  Paris,  six 
pastors  and  three  places  of  worship. 
Now  there  are  forty-eight  pastors 
different  denominations,  and  thirty— 
one  places  of  worship.  The  fint 
Protestant  Sunday-school  was  open- 
ed at  Paris,  in  1822,  with  firom  fif- 
teen to  twenty  sdiolars.  The  nom- 
ber  of  Protestant  Sunday-schools  in 
Paris  is  now  firom  twenty-fiye  to 
thirty,  with  firom  2,500  to  8,000  schol- 
ars. In  1807,  there  were,  in  the 
whole  of  France,  227  pastors  of  the 
Beformed  Church.  In  1861,  the 
number  of  Beformed  Church  pastors 
amounted  to  658,  and  of  Lutheran, 
and  other  Protestant  denominations, 
405— making  altogether,  1,058  Pro- 
testant pastors,  against  451  in  1807. 
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Art.  I,— psychology  AND   SKEPTICISM. 

By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Acting  President  of  Union  College. 

In  tlie  last  number  of  this  Quarterly,  Art.  I,  there  was  an 
allusion  to  Art.  I,  Oct.  1861,  of  the  PHnceton  Repertmy^ 
which  was  a  Review  of  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ilickok's 
Rational  Psychology.  In  that  article  it  was  said  oif  the  Re- 
view, '^  The  only  answer  that  is  practicable  would  be  that  for 
which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement,  viz.  the  pointing 
out  item  by  item  the  perpetual  failures  to  attain  the  rational 
meaning  of  the  work  which  the  Reviewer  has  taken  in  hand." 

It  has  since  been  understood,  that  thus  declining  to  take  up 
the  points  made  in  that  Review,  seriatim^  and  show  their  mis- 
takes and  fallacies,  has  been  assumed  by  the  author  and  his 
friends  as  a  virtual  admission  that  ho  valid  reply  can  be 
made,  and  that  the  Review  is  really  unanswerable.  It  may 
be  that  others  adopt  the  same  conclusion  for  the  same  reason ; 
on  this  account,  and  because  also  there  may  be  an  occasion 
for  showing  the  general  bearing  of  the  Psycliology  upon  the 
26 
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conflict  with  Skepticism,  there  is  now  found  the  motive  t» 
notice  the  Bevicw  sufficiently  to  show  that  it  fails  to  maki 
any  point  in  direct  issue  with  the  method  and  meaning  of  llie.: 
Psychology ^  and  then  occupy  the  remaining  space  afforded  to 
us  in  considering  the  general  bearing  of  the  Psychology  upoi 
the  different  forms  of  Skepticism. 

Tliis  proceeding  item  by  item  will  admit  of  a  classificatioo, 
by  arranging  those  of  a  similar  kind  into  distinct  paragn^ 
and  putting  kindred  mistakes  and  perversions  into  appropriafi 
divisions. 

I 

The  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  is  almost  wholly  i  i 
statement  of  the  methods  and  modes  of  argumentation  by  : 
which  the  different  forms  of  skepticism  are  induced  and  mam- ; 
taincd.    These  are  followed  through  the  different  intellectoil 
processes  of  attaining  knowledge  in  the  Sense,  the  TJnde^ , 
standing,  and  tlie  Reason  respectively.    The  skepticism  thw 
brought  out  in  its  methods  and  conclusions  is,  in  each  f1m^ 
tion  of  knowing,  specifically  stated  as  demanding  another 
method  and  mode  of  argument  which  the  Psychdogy  is  to 
supply.    Li  these  statements  of  tlie  arguments  leading  to  aad 
supporting  skepticism  there  occur  the  following  forms  of  ex- 
pression.    "The  problem  which  pliilosophy  has  felt  heredf 
called  upon  to  solve  is  tliis.  How  may  the  Intellect  know  tlial 
which  is  out  of  and  at  a  distance  from  itself?" — "  It  is  the 
testimony  in  the  convictions  of  universal  consciousness,  dut 
we  perceive  immediately  the  external  objects  themselvcfl", 
etc. — "  Wlien  the  unexamined  convictions  of  consciousness  at 
direct  for  the  •immediate  perception  of  an  outer  world  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  philosophical  investigation — ^the  demon- 
stration comes  out  full,  sound,  and  clear,  that  all  such  imme- 
diate knowledge  is  impossible."    These  declarations,  with  all 
others  in  connection  with  tliem,  are  the  skeptic's  mode  of  ar- 
gumentation, and  for 'the  truth,  and  validity  of  which  th"3 
autlior  of  the  Psychology  is  no  otherwise  responsible  thai: 
that  they  should  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  skeptica^ 
process.    Tliey  are  not  his  method,  his  arguments,  nor  hi  < 
conclusions,  and  are  given  expressly  to  show  the  necessits 
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thkat  he  shonld  meet  thorn  by  an  altogether  different  process  ; 

"tley  can  furnish  no  data  for  deducing  any  possible  conclu- 

&ion8  in  refutation  of  his  philosophy. 

But  this  Reviewer  assumes  them  to  be  the  veritable  logic  of 

'fche  autlior  of  the  Psycholoff;/,  and  in  various  ways  refutes, 

and  turns  to  absurdity  and  ridicule,  the  processes  of  the  Psy- 
<iholoyy  itself,  by  making,  it  responsible  for  what  belongs 
eolcly  to  the  skeptic.  Under  this  head,  among  others,  come 
tiie  following  items : 

"  *  The  problem  which  philosophy  has  felt  herself  called  upon  to  solve\ 
says  Dr.  Hickok,  *  is  this :  How  niay  the  Intellect  know  that  which  is  out 
of  and  at  a  distance  from  itself  i**     This   abstract  question  will  be  bettcr 

comprehcndcd  by  an  example.     I  hold  in  my  hand  a  cane.     So  it  seems  ; 

but  perhaps  my  senses  decciye  me.     It  may  be  an  elephant.     It  may  be  a 

whale.''    (Princ  Rev.  p.  578.) 

Again: 

"Dr.  Ilickok  admits  this  common  and  inevitable  conviction  of  con- 
sciousness in  alL  mankind.  lie  says,  *  It  is  the  testimony  in  the  con- 
victions of  universal  consciousness,  that  we  perceive  immediately  the  ex- 
ternal objects  themselves.  Every  man  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  outer 
object,  and  not  some  representation  of  it  which  he  perceives',  etc — "  But 
is  this  necessary  and  universal  testimony  of  consciousness  in  all  men  true  V 
No ;  but  utterly  false  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Ilickok.  He  adds  imme- 
diately, *  When  the  unexamined  convictions  of  consciousness  as  direct  for 
the  immediate  perception  of  an  outer  world  arc  brought  to  the  test  of 
philosophical  investigation — the  demonstration  comes  out  full,  sound,  and 
clear,  that  all  such  immediate  knowledge  is  impossible.  The  very  sensa- 
tion through  which  the  knowledge  is  given  is  wholly  mental ',  etc."  (pp. 
679,  680). 

Again,  alter  having  stated  that  the  Method  of  the  Psychol' 
ogy  rei^uires  the  Subjective  Idea  of  the  Intellect  to  be  first 
attained,  the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  say  : 

^'  It  might  seem  that  a  Rational  l^sychology  is  completed.  No :  it  is  but 
half  done.  AVe  must  now  find,  empirically,  minds  actually  existing  and 
working  after  the  manner  of  this  subjective  idea.  It  should  seem  then 
that  this  part  of  the  work  would  be  somewhat  troublesome,  since  we  must 
find  what  is  sought  in  the  use  of  that  same  consciousness  whose  inevitable 
witness  in  all  men  reason"  [as  used  by  the  skeptic  but  not  by  Dr.  Hickokj 
"  has  demonstratfed  to  be  utter  falsehood"  (p.  682). 
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And  again,  giving  very  erroneously  what  lie  says  is  Dr. 
Hickok's  (loctrine  of  perception,  tliat  "  sensation  being  given 
wliicli  lias  neither  shape,  color,  or  anything  resembling  any 
material  property — the  understanding,  tlierenpon,  takes  the 
diimb,^shapoles6  sensation  and  forms  an  imago  of  its  outward 
cause"  (Dr.  Ilickok's  "  Understanding"  never  forms  "  images"), 
we  have  the  following : 

"  Dr.  Hickok  declares  it  to  be  the  full,  sound,  clear  demonstration  of 
reason  that  all  immediate  knowledge  in  consciousness  of  external  thingi 
is  impossible. — Mental  affections  have  no  resemblance  to  outward  things; 
the  understanding  has  neither  seen  the  outward  thing  nor  an j  resemblance 
of  it,  save  in  the  image  which  she  herself  has  drawn.  How  docs  the  un* 
derstanding  know  that  her  image  is  Ul'e  the  outward  thing  ?  It  is  plainly 
impossible  to  form  a  judgment  of  resemblance,  unless  one  first  knows  the 
things  between  which  the  resemblance  holds.  But  this  the  Ptyehologji 
affirms"  [not  the  Psychology^  but  the  P*yeholoffy  states  that  the  skeptic 
affirms]  *^  the  understanding  'cannot  know ;  she  knows  no  outward  thing, 
save  through  the  images  which  are  not  given  in  sense,  but  which  she  her- 
self has  drawn.  It  »«,  therefore^  npon  the  system  of  the  Rational  Pty- 
chology^  plainly  imjtossible  to  k?wv)  an  outicard  object  unless  we  know  it 
before  tee  know  it "  (pp.  587,  588). 

Once  more  only : 

"The  Psychology  speaks  of  *  reason's  demonstration'  as  *full,  sound, 
and  ciciir  \  that  all  such  direct  knowlcilge  of  outward  things  is  inipossibla 
But  tlic  demonstration  of  the  transcendental  reason  has  no  steps,  no  argu- 
mont-,  no  process.  It  is  not  a  discursive  faculty.  What  it  sees,  it  sees  bj 
direct  and  immediate  insight,  or  not  at  all.  Wo  need  not  therefore  be 
troubled  by  the  word  *■  demonstration ' ;  nor  are  wo  to  look  for  reason's 
reasoning  to  find  its  full,  clear,  and  sound  demonstration.  The  alleged 
demonstration  we  shall  find  to  be  simply  its  dogma,  which  is  certainly 
*  full '  enough ;  whether  it  be  certainly  sound  and  clear,  we  now  call  in 
question"  (p.  588). 

In  all  the  above,  among  other  cases  of  the  like  kind,  the 
mistake  of  the  Eeviower  in  putting  Dr.  Ilickok's  statement 
of  the  skeptic's  processes  of  argumentation  for  the  logic  of 
Dr.  Hickok  himself,  lias  made  the  Psychology  in  his  view 
very  erroneous,  absurd,  and  ridiculous. 

The  Psychology  anticipates  tluit,  in  order  to  any  knowledge 
in  aense,  organs  of  sense  must  be  possessed  and  that  these  or- 
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^ans  must  in  soinc  way  ])e  affected  anil  induce  a  sensation. 
No  organ,  or  an  organ  vacant  of  all  content  of  sensation,  and 
there  can  be  no  perception.  The  organ  and  its  content  in 
sensation  being  anticipated,  the  Subjective  Idea  of  all  Intelli- 
gence in  the  sense  is  then  attained  by  determining  that  this 
content  of  sensation  in  the  organ  must  be  dktirKjuiahed  from 
all  but  itself  in  order  to  the  knowing  of  its  peculiar  quality^ 
and  must  also  be  completely  defined^  or  constructed  within 
limits,  in  order  to  the  knowing  of  its  total  qua}dlty.  Tlie 
necessary  elements  of  these  intellectual  operations  of  distin- 
guishing and  of  defining  are  found,  and  in  these  is  the  Idea 
of  perception  given.  So  far  as  the  law  for  distiuguishing  and 
defining  can  be  carried  out,  so  far  and  no  further  can  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  perception  be  attained. 

And  now,  not  solely  these  necessary  operations  of  distin- 
guishing and  defining  the  content  in  the  organ  is  taken  by 
the  Reviewer  as  essential  to  the  Su])jective  Idea,  but  he  as- 
sumes it  to  be  incum])ent  upon  the  Pftycluiloyy  to  expound 
every  question  tliat  can  be  raised  about  the  sense,  and  even 
the  whole  snbject«of  spiritual  agency.  By  emphasizing  "  the 
Idea  of  all  Intelligence",  and  "  the  whole  ground  oipotisibilUy 
for  bringing  a  content  in  the  sensibility  within  the  light  of 
consciousness",  he  assumes  the  Psychology  attempts  to  ex- 
plain all  that  mind  can  do.  lie  mistakes  the  necessity  and 
the  attempt  in  the  Psychology  to  show  some  things  that  are 
conditional  for  all  perception,  as  if  it  were  necessary  and  was 
attempted  to  sliow  all  that  there  is  in  perception,  and  even  all 
that  spiritual  intelligence  can  and  cannot  do.  Not  the  oper- 
ations of  dfsthictiofi  and  limitation,  wliich  is  all  the  Psychol- 
ogy needs  or  proposes,  but  how  the  content  gets  into  the 
sense,  how  we  think,  how  we  remember,  etc.,  must  all  be  ex- 
pounded. By  this  mistake  of  his,  the  /Psychology  comes  to 
be  very  irreverently  and  very  ludicrously  presumptuous. 

The  following  are  among  the  particular  items  of  this  egre- 
gious mistake  about  the  Psychology : 

"  Now  this  Idea  or  plan  must  include  all  tbo  plans,  methods,  and  means 
within  the  limits  of  Divine  wisdom  to  devise  and  of  Infinite  power  to  ex 
ccute.     The  Lord  God  must  not  be  able  to  go  beyond.    If  he  can,  then 
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'  tho  Subjcciivo  Mea  of  nil  Intelligence  * — and  of  course  a  Rational  Psy- 
cliologx- — in  impossible  *  (p.  685). 

''  Ikit  so  jsir  is  the  human  reason  from  being  competent  to  give  the  Idea 
of  'til  hiielligoiioe,  that  it  is  unable,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  experience, 
10  ^ivu  the  idea  of  any  intelligence  at  all,  in  the  sense  here  intended.    It 
mil  iiuviT  comprehend  how  the  knowledge  of  outward  things  reaches  the 
mind  through  any  one  of  the  few  senses  which  the  Creator  has  given  us. 
All  is  to  us  incjcplicable.    What  is  true  of  outward  objects,  is  true  of  all 
kiiowieUge  of  things  within.     How  wc  think  ;  how  we  remember — ^no  man 
can  explain.    No  man  could  tell  a  priori  that  minds  could  be  made  so  as 
to  be  able  to  remember  anything.     Tell  us,  Dr.  Ilickok,  hoir  are  so  many 
things  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory  ?    Tell  us  the  d  priori  idea  of 
constituting  a  mind  so  as  to  remember  anything?    How  the  knowledge  of 
anything  reachea  the  mind  through  any  of  our  senses,  no  man  can  explain. 
Xo  man  could  have  1)ocn  the  counsellor  of  the  Lord  in  these  things,  so 
to  have  given  him  the  d  priori  subjective  idea  of  any  intelligence"  (p.  685). 

Tliis  iiiistako  also  affords  occasion  for  very  intei*esting  fac 
tioiisness : 

**  Now  if  Dr.  Hickok  could  have  reasoned  out  A  priori  the  whole  ap 
{laratus  of  our  five  senses,  he  could  not  even  then  have  given  us  the  idei 
of  any  intelligence.     But  our  few  senses  may  give  us  knowledge  only  of  i 
few  of  tho  properties  of  material  objects.     An  OystCr  may  know  extern 
objects  by  properties  which  none  of  our  senses  enable  us  to  discover'^ 

(p.  58r»). 

"  But  now  instead  of  an  Oyster,  or  a  man,  take  Voltaire's  Micromegas 
from  the  Dog-star  with  his  thousand  senses ;  or  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn, 
with  his  seventy-two  senses ;  each  sense  making  its  possessor  cognizant  of 
external  things  by  means  of  properties  and  sensations  to  us  unknown  and 
inconceivable.      What  is  the  content  in  the  sensory  from  each  of  tliese? 
Hbtc  is  the  sensation  accomplished  ?    Ifow  does  the  sensation  reach  the 
mind  ?    Unless  Dr.  Ilickok  can  tell  us  all  this,  and  tell  us  also,  whether 
more  senses  and  properties  are  possible,  and  what,  and  how  many  are  pos- 
sible, he  is  entirely  incompetent  to  give  the  Subjective  Idea  of  all  Intelli- 
gence" (p.  587). 

Tlio  Psyt'hology  finds  no  occasion  for  telling,  and  makes  no 
attempt  lo  explain  how  the  organic  senpibility  of  an  oyster 
may  Le  affected,  nor  liow  Voltairc'S  Littlegreat,  with  liis  thou- 
sand senses  from  the  Dog-star,  nor  Saturn's  inhabitant  with 
seventy-two  senses,  may  receive  their  organic  content.  All 
that  is  needed  is  tlie  anticipation  of  an  orgjm  of  sense,  and  an 
affection  of  the  organ  for  each  perception,  whether  less  or 
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more,  and  tlien  the  idea  of  all  intelligence  in  tlie  sense  is 
found  in  this,  namely,  a  clear  conception  of  the  intellectual 
process  of  distinguisliing  and  defining  this  content.  Botli  an 
oyster  and  a  dweller  in  the  stars  must  have  organs,  and  tliese 
affected  so  as  to  contain  a  sensation,  if  they  have  any  percep- 
tion, and  we  need  not  inquire  Jww^  nor  what^  nor  how  vancnia; 
all  too  must  be  intellectually  distinguish^  and  defined^  and 
the  exact  determining  of  these  intellectual  processes  is  tlic  at- 
tained idea  of  aU  perception,  for  so  far  as  these  processes  can 
be  carried  out,  and  no  further,  can  we  perceive  anything  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely. 

The  Psychology  speaks  of  "  finding  the  idea",  "  finding  the 
reason  ",  "  finding  the  absolute  ",  etc.,  meaning  by  this  "  find- 
ing", that  we  attain  to  so  clear  and  complete  a  conception  of 
the  thing  in  tlie  thouglit,  that  we  can  apprehend  its  intrinsic 
peculiarities,  and  see  how  its  distinctive  ends  may  be  attained 
by  it. 

The  Reviewer  mistakes  this  "finding"  for  the  knowing 
them  as  existing  and  acting  realities,  and  deems  that,  until 
"  found ",  they  neither  act  nor  are.  This  gross  mistake  ap- 
pears in  divers  forms  and  places,  and  the  consequences  derived 
from  it  afford  him,  manifestly,  some  of  his  most  satisfactory 
hits  at  the  Psychology. 

'^  All  this  must  be  dono  crc  wo  can  know  that  such  a  faculty  as  the  rea- 
son exists  or  is  possible.  Reason  must  find  sense  and  understanding,  and 
establish  their  idea  and  law ;  then  reason  must  find  herself,  by  establish- 
ing her  own  idea  and  law.  Until  she  has  dono  this,  we  know  not  that 
there  are  any  facts,  or  world,  or  understanding,  or  science,  or  reason,  or 
anything.  All  this  must  stand  in  abeyance  until  the  reason  is  found  and 
verified.  If  this  search  afler  the  reason  fails,  then  all  has  failed,  and  we 
know  not  anything.  Such  is  the  Rational  Psychology,  Such  is  the  method 
by  which  she  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  (p.  682). 

",In  the  view  of  the  Rational  Psychology^  we  know  not  yet  that  we  have 
any  faculty  of  the  reason,  nor  whether  such  a  faculty  is  possible.  "We  have 
not  yet  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  or  what  it  must  be.  Not  knowing  that  we 
have  any  reason,  we  must  now  set  reason  to  form  an  idea  of  what  reason 
must  be,  and  then  to  find  itself  as  actually  existing  "  (p.  689). 

"  Now  *  the  reason  as  faculty  *  must  find  the  absolute,  not  tlirough  *  the 
things  that  are  made  \  but  by  her  own  *  insight  ^;  and  that^  while  it  is  alto- 
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gethcr  uncertain  that  such  a  faculty  as  reason  cither  is  or  can  be,  she 
miist  first  find  the  absolute  as  an  d  priori  position  for  finding  herselt  Tip 
this  is  done  reason  cannot  be  found.  And  now  farewell  sense ;  farewell 
understanding ;  farewell  worlds !  None  of  you  can  help  us  in  the  trmn- 
scen dental  flight  which  we  are  now  to  take  on  the  wings  of  reason,  to  find 
whether  reason  is  or  can  be  "  (p.  691). 

**  On  the  system  of  the  national  Psychology  we  are  not  yet  allowed  to 
know  that  there  are  any  facts,  or  any  physical  system.  It  is  true,  that 
reason  has  professed  to  verify  sense  and  understanding,  and  has  set  forth 
Ontological  Demonstrations  of  the  validity  of  their  object.  But  the  reason 
itself  is  not  yet  found,  and  her  Demonstrations  go  as  yet  for  nothing.  She 
alone  as  yet  vouches  for  sense  and  understanding.  It  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble for  us,  at  present,  to  know  that  there  are  any  facts,  or  anything  phy- 
sical. If  reason  now  fails,  sense  fails,  understanding  fails,  Ontological  De- 
monstrations fail,  the  JRational  Psychology  fails,  and  goes  beyond  redemption 
to  Limhns  Patrum^  or  to  the  Itoi^y  Gate^  whence  dreams  and  unrealities 
alone  come  forth  to  the  upper  world  "  (p.  C07). 

Once  more  onlv: 

**  Could  the  Psychology  survive  at  this  point,  its  destiny  awaits  it  a  little 
further  on ;  for  its  all-comprehending  agency,  the  reason,  must  comprehend 
universal  nature  in  its  '  consummation  \  And  it  must  wait  to  prove  its 
idea  hy  facts.  Till  it  finds  these  it  cannot  find  the  reason.  But  the  final 
chorus  of  glory  at  the  consummation  of  the  world  cannot  be  found  as  & 
fact  without  waiting  till  the  period  comes.  The  finding  of  the  reason 
must  therefore  be  adjourned  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Sense,  under- 
standing, and  physical  facts  must  also  wait.  On  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional Psychology,  therefore,  while  the  world  stands,  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  know  anything "  (p.  608). 

Tlie  PsycJiology  dciiiaiuls,  and  assumes  to  liave  found,  the 
clear  conception  of  wliat  reason  is,  as  distinct  from  phy- 
Bical  causality,  or  animal  sensibility,  and  can  tlms  use  its 
concei)tion  in  the  investigation  of  all  rational  topics,  but  it 
does  not  suppose  reason  itself  not  to  be,  nor  not  to  be  active 
in  this  very  search  to  find  itself.  An<l  so  of  the  Absolute. 
Tlie  Psychology  "  finds  "  the  clear  conception  of  wliat  the  ab- 
solute is,  as  distinct  from  all  dependent  and  conditioned  being, 
and  can  thus  use  its  conception  in  all  theological  investiga- 
tions intelligibly,  but  does  not  suppose  that  until  such  concep- 
tion is  '*  found  '■ ,  that  God  is  not,  and  is  not  acting,  nor  that 
he  may  not  be  verj*  acceptably  worshipped  and  served  even 
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ij  maltitndes  who  liave  never  yet  "  found  "  this  clear  philo- 
opbical  idea  of  him. 

Philosophically  to  "  find  "  the  hiiinan  eye  would  be  to  attain 
.  clear  conception  of  its  structure,  its  adaptations  to  the  light, 
nd  its  conformity  with  all  optical  laws ;  nor  can  any  man  in- 
slligibly  talk  about  the  facts  of  vision  without  such  a  philo- 
dphical  conception  of  the  eye ;  but  tliis  does  not  subject 
be  philosojjher  to  any.  deep  mortification,  because  some  offi- 
ioiis  critic  docs  not  see  how,  until  the  eye  be  "  found  ",  there 
an  be  anything  but  utter  darkness.  A  philosophical  investi- 
;ation  of  consciousness  must  first  "find"  a  clear  conception 
►f  consciousness,  but  that  would  not  be  a  veiy  pliilosophical 
angh,  nor  exactly  at  the  phih^sopher's  expense,  which  should 
)e  raised  by  him  who  deemed  that  till  he  had  so  "  found  "  his 
sonsciousness,  the  philosopher  must  himself  be  in  utter  uncon- 
Ksiousness. 

The  Psychology  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are 
rational  principles,  true  in  themselves,  unchangeable  ajid  for- 
3ver ;  not  so  made  and  might  have  been  otherwise  made,  but 
mtecedent  to  and  controlling  all  making  that  is  righteous  and 
wise.  It  supposes  that  all  action  without  the  guidance  of  such 
L)rinciple  is  irrational,  and  all  action  against  such  principle  is 
wrong.  Tliat  God,  who  is  absolute  reason,  guides  his  omnipo- 
:ence  by  such  rational  principle,  and  could  in  no  other  manner 
je  holy  or  wise.  That  these  principles  are  given  in  the  abso- 
lute reason,  and  are  not  thus  out  of  God,  but  because  God  is, 
K)  they  are,  and  therefore  his  ends  of  action  are  ever  found 
srithin  himself,  and  all  he  does  is  for  his  glory,  or  for  his 
aame's  sake.  Tliese  principles  may  be  either  ethical,  mathe- 
matical, or  physical,  and  wherever  our  finite  reason  can  catch 
any  apprehension  of  them,  so  far  we  can  learn  the  holiness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and  detciinine  wherein  it  behooved 
liim  to  put  forth  his  power  in  creating  and  governing,  and 
there  can  be  neither  moral,  mathematical,  nor  jJiysical  sci- 
ence, in  any  rational  acceptation,  without  the  recognition  of 
these  eternal  principles. 

Tliis  ground  of  procedure  in  the  Psychology  is  deemed  by 
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the  Reviewer  to  be  in  all  ways  derogatory  to  God ;  that  it  re- 
stricts his  action  to  the  ideas  in  the  human  reason,  takes  from 
him  all  power  to  plan,  and  thns  all  design  and  wisdom,  and 
destroys  his  capability  to  choose,  and  thereby  deprives  him  of 
all  free  agency.  This  view  of  what  is  derogatory  to  God  is 
partly  in  his  mistaken  and  faulty  apprehension  of  the  Psycho- 
logy^  but  more  in  an  entirely  sophistical  process  of  logical 
thinking. 

'*  The  reason,  therefore,  seeing,  prior  to  all  experience,  how  minds  mmi 
be  constituted,  and  how  thej  mu%t  haye  a  knowledge  of  outward  things,  if 
ever  they  have  such  knowledge ;  and  seeing  this  bj  a  '  Principle '  which 
God  did  not  establish,  neither  can  he  evade  or  alter  it ;  seeing  it  is  ^  eter- 
nal',  *  necessary  \  *  unmade',  and  consequently  is  not  conditioned  by 
power,  but  must  condition  all  power,  and  so  must  condition  even  the  power 
of  God ;  the  reason  seeing  this  principle  by  her  own  insight,  determines 
'the  subjective  Idea  of  all  Intelligence  \  If  God  makes  an  intelligent 
being,  he  must  make  it  after  this  plan.  No  other  can  be  made.  If  Qod 
can  deviate  from  this  subjective  Idea,  in  making  intelligent  beings,  then,  bj 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Ratioruil  Psychology^  all  Rational  Psy- 
chology .is  impossible;  for  that  eternal,  necessary,  and  unmade  principle, 
which  conditions  all  power,  need  not  be  followed  after  all,  and  the  Psycholo- 
gy may  be  wholly  at  fault "  (p.  681). 

We  notice  in  this  extract  here,  only  so  mnch  as  is  made  to 
seem  to  limit  God  by  the  idea  of  human  reason.  The  human 
reason  is  supposed  to  find  the  eternal  principle,  and  then  God 
must  conform  to  this  principle  which  man  has  foimd,  and  by 
which  has  been  determined  his  "  subjective  idea  of  all  intelli- 
gence ".  Tlie  only  answer  that  is  needed  to  this  is,  that  the 
idea  in  God  and  man  is  the  same,  and  is  in  truth  only  the  Di- 
vine idea  which  the  finite  mind  has  been  able  to  apprehend, 
as  alike  in  kind  though  less  complete  in  degree.  Should  it  be 
alleged  that  human  and  divine  ideas  cannot  be  the  same,  we 
should  reply,  then  God's  righteousness  and  God's  wisdom  can- 
not be  like  human  righteousness  and  human  wisdom  in  kind ; 
and  there  must  be  one  kind  of  morality,  and  mathematics,  and 
science,  for  God,  and  another  kind  for  man.  If,  then,  tlie 
principle  and  the  idea  be  the  same  in  kind,  and  really  the  di- 
vine principle  and  idea,  there  can  be  no  disparagement  to  God 
that  he  should  guide  his  power  by  it. 
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But  the  Reviewer  lias  a  further  and  a  deeper  difficulty, 
namelj,  that  God's  wisdom  and  adaptive  intelligence  or  power 
to  plan,  are  annihilated  by  the  assumption  of  such  eternal 
principle  and  determined  idea. 

"  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  astronomical  arraDgements  of  the  uni- 
Terse  manifest  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God. 
Bat  Dr.  Hickok  has.  corrected  this  mistake ;  they  manifest  only  the  *  un- 
made principle'  which  *  conditions  all  power* "  (p.  696). 

"  Unmade  principles  *  condition  all  power  *  and  determine  the  rest, 
whether  God  will  or  not  On  this  latter  supposition  the  Creator  is  not  ■ 
God ;  nor  could  it  with  any  propriety  he  said,  *  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works ;  in  wUdom  hast  thou  made  them  all '.  Their  designs,  adapta- 
tions, forms,  organizations,  were  not  from  him,  nor  was  there  any  wisdom 
in  the  case ;  nor  had  the  Creator  any  power  to  exercise  wisdom  in  what 
has  hitherto  seemed  the  result  of  design,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  skill" — 
"  No  conception  of  God  can  possibly  originate  in  this  scheme.  He  is  un- 
necessary. The  designs  of  order,  harmony,  adaptive  intelligence,  are  none 
of  his  ;  nor  do  they  lead  to  him  ;  they  lead  only  to  the  unmade,  eternal, 
and  necessary  principle"  (p.  601). 

Tlie  sophistry  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  false  conception 
that  God  can  be,  and  yet  be  abstracted  from  all  possession  of 
unmade  principles  and  eternal  ideas.  God  cannot  be  without 
power,  the  Reviewer  would  doubtless  admit.  Very  M'ell; 
God  is  omnipotent;  but  is  naked  Omnipotence  God!  He 
has  not,  we  will  suppose,  created  as  yet,  he  stands  alone,  he 
lias  all  power ;  but  he  has  no  principle,  no  idea,  he  is  mere 
blind  power.  Is  there  any  wisdom  here  ?  No,  he  must  have 
principles  to  guide  his  power,  or  he  can^e  neither  right  nor 
¥riBe.  Shall  his  power  make  his  principles?  Tliere  must  bo 
a  guide  in  thus  making  principles  as  much  as  in  making  any 
thing,  otherwise  the  mere  blind  power  making  principles  any 
way  will  do,  and  one  way  just  as  well  as  anotlier.  There 
must  then  be  principle  and  idea  before  making  anything,  and 
that  brings  out  "unmade  principle'',  "eternal  principle", 
"  necessary  principle"  conditioning  the  highest  power. 

The  Eeviewer  in  other  connections  has  precluded  himself 
from  his  own  logic,  for  he  has  admitted  these  immutable  un- 
made principles.  In  an  article  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
he,  with  much  spirit,  repels  the  natural  conclusion  of  Dr. 
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Lewis,  in  an  Article  on  Tlie  Two  Pliilosopliies  in  a  former 
niunbcr  of  this  IIeview,  that  from  tlic  above  forms  of  ex- 
j)ression  ho  nnist  resolve  all  morality  into  prudence  and  can 
have  no  iTnmutaLle  right.     He  affirms  the  doctrine  of  immut- 
able morality,  and  that  Omnipotence  cannot  be  conceived  to 
chauge  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.     In  this  IJcview 
of  the  Psychology  we  have  also  the  same  admission  of  im- 
nmtable  principles.     "  Experience  may  show  us  that  so  far  aft 
we  can  observe,  two  straight  line^rnever  do  enclose  a  space  ^ 
it  is  reason  that  tells  thev  never  eaji.    So  far  as  we  can  oh- 
serve  in  experience  nothing  ever  docs  begin  witliout  a  cause. 
We  sec  directly  by  reason  that  nothing  ever  can  bo  begin^ 
Tlie  child  and  the  savage  do  not  wait  to  learn  by  experience 
that  the  whole  is  ever  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts ;  thejr 
see  intuitively  by  the  reason  that  it  mvst  be  so"  (p.  609)— 
Is  not  here  the  whole  matter  ?    K  God  would  enclose  a  8pac^ 
by  material  lines,  who  made  the  principle  that  he  must  afc 
least  take  three  lines  to  do  it  ?     Is  not  here  an  mimade  prin- 
ciple conditioning  all  power,  and  controlling  in  physics  as 
immutably  as  he  admits  and  claims  the  eternal  right  controls 
in  morals  ?    Might  he  not  also  add,  reason  sees  that  stronger 
forces  must  overcome  X\\q  weaker?  if  one  force  take  the  posi- 
tion of  another,  it  must  remove  this  other  ?  and  that  action  and 
reaction  must  be  opi)03ite  and  equal  ?   And  may  not  such  phy- 
sical principles  lead  to  a  broad  field  of  physical  truths  which 
must  condition  all  power  and  be  as  truly  unmade  as  any^ 
ethical  or  mathematteal  principles  ?     Does  it  exclude  wisdom 
to  follow  tlie  guide  of  such  principles  i     Can  that  power  be 
wise  which  is  not  so  guided?     Can  there  be  the  conception 
of  the  true  God,  no  matter  how  much  power,  abstracted  from 
the  eternal  possession  of  such  eternal  principles  ?    Could  God, 
or  any  being,  plan  or  have  "  adaptive  intelligence",  if  he  had 
not  prior  to  his  plan  the  unmade  principles  determining  the 
aiTangement,  and  testing  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  only  as  it 
had  been  conditioned  by  them?     "Wisdom  is  not  therefore 
lost  in  the  presence  of  unmade  eternal  principles,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  but  in  their  presence. 

But  there  is  still  a  stranger  sophistry.    The  Reviewer  in- 
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siate  tliat  with  the  presence  of  these  unmade  principles  God 
cannot  choose ;  he  is  by  them  deprived  of  free  agency. 

*^  There  are  two  suppositions  possible  on  this  subject,  and  only  two. 

^The  first  is,  that  God  had  some  choice^  and  exercised  some  design  informing 

"the  astronomical  and  cosmical  arrangements  of  the  universe.     The  second 

supposition  is,  that  God  cculd  not  choose ;  but  that  eternal  and  unmade 

prindple  was  above  him,  which  was  *  conditioned  by  no  power ',  but  which 

*  must  itself  condition  all  power  \     On  the  former  supposition,  no  created 

reason  can  ascend  d  priori  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  universe  ;  for  by 

the  supposition  they  are  neither  necessary,  unmade,  nor  eternal.     They 

stand  in  no  eternal  necessity,  but  depend  on  the  free  choice,  design, 

and  wisdom  of  God ;  who  may  ordain  and  establish  them  as  he  pleases, 

in  endlesg  variety  of  choice." — "Take  now  the  second  supposition,  viz. 

that  God  is  conditioned  by  eternal,  unmade,  necessary,  physical  principles, 

which  condition  all  power,  and  which  consequently  control  the  cosmical 

arrangements  of  his  creation,  if  he  creates  ;  while  he  has  neither  option, 

power,  or  wisdom,  other  than  simply  to  put  his  acts  in  counterattion,  and 

take  the  necessary  results"  Cpp.  699,  600). 

Tlie  amount  of  tliis  is,  where  there  are  no  imniade  eternal 
princii)les  God  can  choose,  where  there  are  such  principles 
Grod  cannot  clioose.  In  morals  and  in  mathematics  he  has 
expressly  claimed  and  asserted,  as  above  shown,  that  there  arc 
such  principles ;  we  might  thus  in  these  two  fields,  at  least, 
leave  the  Reviewer  to  reconcile  his  own  doctrines  with  his 
logic.  But  it  is  easy  to  expose  the  sophistry.'  It  involves 
the  i)ower  of  "contrary  choice"  with  a  vengeance.  Not 
merely  does  it  involve  the  doctrine  of  ''  power  to  the  o])- 
posite"  when  the  strongest  motive  in  greatest  happiness  is 
applied,  but  power  to  the  opposite  in  God  wlien  the  claim  of 
principle  in  his  own  glory  and  dignity  is  applied ;  and  be- 
caase  such  principle  is  a  necessary  one  in  God's  own  being, 
the  power  to  the  opposite  cannot  be,  and  therefore  God  cannot 
choose.  Whether  now  the  Reviewer  intentionally  adopts  the 
doctrine  of  "  contrary  choice"  or  "  power  to  the  opposite"  or 
not,  the  statement  involves  it,  and  the  sophistry  lies  in  sup- 
posing that  the  alternatives  are  excluded  by  the  necessity  of 
the  principle  and  not  by  the  perfections  of  the  divine  Agent. 
An  unmade,  necessary  principle  may  admit  of  the  alternative 
of  its  violation  and  the  power  of  the  disobedient  agent  may 
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refuse  to  be  conditioned  by  it,  but  the  porfectionB  of  God  for — 
bid  thiit  there  can  ever  come  the  tempting  occasion  for  Idxtm 
to  viohite  it.     He  is  absolute  Reason,  and  the  suppositiou  oE 
his  viohition  would  at  once  make  him  to  become  Unreason., 
The  principle  lies  in  the  veiy  essence  of  his  own  being ;  h^ 
can  get  nothing  but  dishonor,  or  the  loss  of  his  own  glory,  iiK 
any  conceivable  way  by  violating  the  necessary  principle. 
His  perfections  secure  that  what  might  admit  of  violation  in 
itself,  yet  will  never  admit  of  the  actual  fact  of  violation, 
from  the  impossibility  that  there  should  ever  arise  an  occasion 
for  it.    God  will  ever  choose  to  stand  by  his  own  glory.    "  He 
abidcth  faithful,  he  camiot  deny  himself."    Tlie  unmade  prin- 
ciple must,  thus,  condition  Omnipotence,  and  he  must  choose 
to  have  it,  or  his  power  stains  his  own  glory  for  no  possible 
motive.     Nothing  out  of  him  can  condition  him,  only  that 
which  is  from  within  himself,  and  it  is  precisely  tliis  peculiar- 
ity and  prerogative  of  Deity  that  makes  him  absolute ;  it  ab- 
solves him  from  all  i)0S3ible  dependence,  or  subjection  to  any 
conditioning  from  beyond  himself. 

The  last  paragraph  we  shall  need  in  this  matter,  we  fill  out 
by  saying — ^Tliat  the  Paychohygy  supposes  universal  material 
nature  to  be  the  perpetual  product  of  the  Creator's  continuecl 
agency,  and  that  a  central  action  constructs  and  guides  the 
material  universe.  Tliat  when  material  nature  is  prepared  for 
it,  vegetable  antl  sentient  life,  in  their  several  species  of  being, 
have  their  successive  introduction  by  new  creative  acts,  and 
that  lastly,  Man  as  sentient  and  rational  is  made.  As  nature 
in  material  being  is  a  perpetuated  product  from  the  beginning, 
and  constructed  into  form  by  God's  central  working,  securing 
the  gi'avitating,  chemical,  and  crj'stallizing  forces  in  their 
order,  so  the  vital  force  is  a  perpetual  product  of  his  hand, 
and  has  its  central  salient  point  from  which  it  works  out  in 
all  w^ays  to  complete  and  sustain  the  body  it  vitalizeii.  Tlie 
plant  sends  its  ''  root  dowi\ward  and  bears  iVuit  upward,"  and 
the  animal  begins  its  embrj-o  pulsations  from  a  central  heart, 
which  idtimately  works  out  the  mature  body,  and  both  plant 
and  animal  have  one  life  in  every  part,  and  tliat  one  life  works 
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<"-»ii  according  to  its  rucUmental  law  througli  all  the  successive 

fenerations  of  the  species.    Nothing  is  fragmentary,  but  all 

lias  its  central  bond  of  unity. 

The  Reviewer  does  not  comprehend  this,  but  ignores  it 

'wholly,  and  counts  it  all  to  be  a  dreaming  conceit  and  folly. 

"With  him  nature  is  as  the  senses  give  it,  phenomenon  after 
phenomenon,  singly  and  separate  except  as  placed  in  juxtapo- 
sition, and  God  creates  particle  by  particle,  and  puts  togetlier 
bit  by  bit,  as  men  build  tlieir  structures  with  hammer  and 
trowel,  fitting  and  laying  one  material  upon  another.  Tliat 
the  whole  should  grow  into  unity  from  one  central  agency, 
and  have  one  energizing  connection  througli  and  in  every  ele- 
ment, is  to  him  inconceivable.  Such  a  substantial  force  dis- 
tinct from  its  qualities,  and  itaelf  inducing  it«  qualities  through 
our  organs  of  sensation,  is  the  "Nothing"  of  which  President 
Edwards  said,  "  Tlie  sleeping  rocks  do  dream  of"  (p.  592). 

*^Pure  acti^  or  pure  activity^  is  supposed.  But  the  conception  of  these 
iiiTolves  neither  thought,  nor  knowledge,  nor  will, — nor  anything  save  pure 
activity.  The  only  thing  left  us  to  account  for  is,  how  these  pure  acts  can 
come  into  counteraction^  No  design  or  will  is  necessary  for  this.  They 
must  act  somehow ;  they  may  as  well  come  into  counteraction  .as  to  act  in 
any  other  way.  Or  being  constantly  and  necessarily  active,  these  acts  may 
ehanee  to  come  in  counteraction ;  and  then  a  world  is  made  quite  as  surely 
and  as  well,  as  though  the  counteraction  were  designed.  If  a  worl(^  is  not 
the  necessary  result,  even  upon  such  chance  counteraction,  then  the  *  un- 
made principle'  fails,  and  the  Rational  Pnycholoffy  is,  on  its  own  showing, 
an  impossibility"  (p.  602). 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  is,  that  if  the  central  agency  constitutes 
forces  which  continuously  build  up  the  universe  of  material 
worlds  according  to  a  determinate  law  of  its  own  working, 
then  all  wisdom  or  will  is  unnecessary,  a  personal  God  is 
quite  superfluous,  and  chance  is  fully  competent  to  accomplish 
the  whole.  If  brick  by  brick  is  not  put  together  by  outside 
agency,  and  if  one  central  force  makes  ever}'-  element  grow 
into  a  living  Temple,  then  a  God  is  unnece88arj\  Such  an 
intelligent  agent  is  needed  for  the  first,  but  chance  without 
plan  or  wisdom  is  quite  adequate  to  the  last.  Tlie  tree  may 
be  put  togetlier  with  tenon  and  mortise,  and  such  carpentrj' 
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may  put  Buccessivc  trees  togetlicr,  each  part  only  joined  to 
other  parts,  and  each  successive  tree  independent  of  all  its 
predecessors,  and  this  will  need  a  workman  of  plan,  and  wis- 
dom, and  free-will ;  hut  if  one  salient  force  live  in  and  make 
co)}rrde  every  part,  and  still  work  on  in  unhroken  agency 
down  throuffh  everv  succeRsor,  accordinoj  to  some  determined 
idea  hy  an  unmade  principle,  then  we  can  get  along  quite  as 
well  witliout  any  rational  intelligence,  and  chance  will  answer 
every  purpose.  If  chance,  and  such  a  chance  must  surely  be 
a  chance,  after  having  possession  of  this  uiynade  principle, 
and  having  put  the  precise  idea  as  the  determining  law  for 
the  particular  species  of  tree,  should  then  start  this  central 
action  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  the  tree  should  not 
grow  and  propagate  other  trees  after  its  kind  interminahly, 
why  "  then  the  unmade  principle  fails,  and  the  Bational  Psy- 
chology is,  on  its  own  showing,  an  impossibility !" 

"We  have  now,  most  patiently  and  honestly  followed  out 
item  by  item  the  points  attempted  to  be  made  against  tlie 
national  Psychology  in  the  aforesaid  Review,  and  if  otlier 
items  remain,  of  even  less  significance,  they  have  not  been 
overlooked  but  dulv  noted  in  our  own  readin'r,  and  we  sav  in 
plain  sincerity,  there  is  not  a  single  point  there  which  is  not 
a  sophism  or  a  blunder.  The  Psy''hol(»gy  was  designed  to  meet 
skepticism  in  fields  which  the  Keviewer  has  not  traversed, 
and  which  has  its  bearings  against  both  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion in  threatening  directions  which  he  has  not  ap]>rehended, 
and  in  his  honest  zeal  for  what  in  all  sinceritv  he  believes  to 
be  the  good  cause,  he  has  been  induced  to  intermeddle  in  a 
contest,  when  he  neither  knows  the  sitniificancv  of  it  nor  tlie 
necessity  fur  it. 

•  A  few  general  remarks  may,  perhaps,  profitably  here  be 
made  of  the  bearing  of  Psychology  upon  the  Skeptical  theo- 
ries of  the  age,  and  the  only  philosopliical  and  conclusive 
methods  of  meeting  them. 

Skejiticism  is  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  when  it  doubts 
from  want  of  light,  and  waits  that  ultimate  conviction'  may 
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be  intelligent  and  valid.     Dogmatic  skepticism  is  simply  an 
arbitrary  pervcrseness  and  deserves  no  regard.    Ko  matter 
what  tlie  light  from  logic  or  reason,  it  merely  repeats  its  nan 
credo  without  being  able  to  say  why  to  itself  or  others.    But 
akepticism,  to  be  of  any  danger  as  a  foe  or  to  be  of  any 
respect  as  an  antagonist,  must  have  its  intelligible  reasons  for 
its  doubting,  and  stand  on  grounds  that  will  admit  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  direct  assault  and  at  least  of  a  well-meant  defence. 
If  at  length  in  the  conflict  it  be  found  that  the  assailant  stands 
on  the  same  ground  really  with  the  skeptic,  then  certainly  it 
can  further  be  of  little  avail  for  the  former  to  press  upon  the 
latter  tlie  weight  of  authority,  or  considerations  of  expediency ; 
he  must  perforce  change  his  position  or  ho  cannot  make  any 
conquest.    The  real  ground  of  the  skeptic  must  be  fairly  ap- 
prehended and  the  whole  method  and  manner  of  his  defences, 
and  then  some  position  must  be  attained  which  fully  controls 
his  entrenchments,  and  in  such  a  state  of  the  parties  the  con- 
flict can  neither  be  long  nor  doubtful. 

For  tliis  reason  the  Introduction  to  the  P^ycholoffy  is  mainly 
occupied  in  a  comprehensive  simimary  of  the  methods  and  ar- 
guments of  the  skeptic  in  their  wide  varieties.  The  argument 
is  sometimes  conducted  as  if  taking  the  skeptic's  place  and 
carrying  it  out  in  his  own  person,  but  it  must  bo  a  careless  or 
incompetent  reader  who  shall  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  the 
Psychologist  for  the  Skeptic,  since  everywhere  the  argument 
given  is  nmde  the  very  reason  for  the  rational  psychological 
investigation.  With  the. whole  field  of  skepticism  before  us 
we  are  prepared  to  take  our  stand  and  measures  intelligibly. 

Skepticism  must  be  met  rationally  and  not  empirically.  Its 
whole  life  and  root  is  in  the  illusions  of  sense,  or  the  taking  of 
mental  constructions  for  the  perceivings  of  sense,  or  the  al- 
leged necessary  limitation  of  the  cognitions  by  sense  and  the 
denial  that  we  can  know  anything  beyond  sense  and  the  judg^ 
ments  induced  and  upheld  by  it.  It  claims  that  all  experience 
is  in  sense,  or  in  the  mental  positing  of  objects  taken  for 
sense,  or  that  no  faculty  of  the  human  mind  can  carry  its 
knowledge  beyond  the  elements  given  in  experience;  and 
with  such  data  it  is  well  prepared  to  establish  its  doubts  that 
26 
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experience  can  liave  anytliing  but  Bubjective  validitr,  that  an 
objective  world  can  have  any  reality,  or  that  man  can  p<»siblT 
know  anything  beyond  this  subjective  world  taken  as  nature 
and  rise  to  any  communion  with  the  Bupematural.  The  battle 
for  a  real  nature  and  a  real  supernatural  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
perience, or  any  deductions  from  the  facts  given  in  experience, 
will  never  terminate  in  the  defeat  of  the  skeptic  and  the 
establishment  of  science,  for  the  vqtv  conflict  is  ultimatelv  in 
the  question  whether  experience  itself  can  be  trusted?  and 
the  testimony  of  experience  in  its  own  favor  will  not  satisfr 
the  doubting.  If  we  are  not  competent  truly  to  examine 
ex])erience  itself,  and  find  a  higher  light  to  reveal  it  than 
that  which  it  gives  to  reveal  its  own  phenomena,  then  sure- 
ly science  is  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  she  shall  pnt 
oft*  her  harness ;  and  yet  it  may  be  as  well  put  off  as  on» 
for  philosophy  in  such  restrictions  has  no  power  to  use  it 
Both  philosophy  and  the  Bible  assume  man  to  be  rational^ 
with  higher  powers  than  sense  and  mere  judgments  according 
to  sense,  which  is  so  far  experience  and  all  of  experience,  and 
with  such  powers  he  can  philosophize  about  experience  itself 
and  prove  its  rovealings,  and  with  such  powers  he  can  also 
clearly  see  in  the  things  that  are  made  a  supematuitil  "power 
and  Godhead."  Tlie  man,  who  stands  on  the  same  restricted 
ground  of  experience  as  the  skeptic,  may  as  well  at  once 
save  his  labor  and  mortification  bv  declining  all  contest  witli 
the  skeptic. 

But  how  shall  we  avail  oui'selves  of  this  higher  light  to 
convince  and  cure  the  skeptic?  Ilis  eye  takes  in  nothing 
and  exercises  its  vision  in  no  way  but  through  the  medium  of 
experience,  and  hence  his  skepticism.  We  answer:  his  verv 
skeptical  arguings  evince  either  the  want  or  the  fear  of  some- 
thing beyond  experience,  and  the  stnigglings,  at  least,  to  find 
or  to  flee  the  revealings  of  this  higher  light  of  reason,  and 
which,  if  once  attained,  prepares  him  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  still  higher  testimony  of  Divine  Revelation,  in  wliich  alone 
are  the  heavenly  doctrines  that  save  the  soul.  Put  tlien  this 
ight  of  reason  before  him ;  state  clearly  as  your  own  qpncep- 
8  enable  you,  the  d,  priori  truths  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  ex- 
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perience  and  without  which  experience  could  not  be ;  they 
are  clear  in  their  own  light  to  him  wliose  rational  eye  is 
open ;  it  may  bo  that  he  will  see,  it  will  be  that  some  will 
see,  though  it  is  also  true  that  many  will  not  see,  the  clear 
idea  that  delerminos  and  expounds  experience  so  far  as  to 
establiflh  the  objective  validity  of  the  things  given  in  experi- 
ence, and  also  so  far  as  to  clear  the  conviction  that  tliere  is  a 
personal  God  above  and  encompassing  the  whole  world  of  ex- 
perience. 

But  why  go  tliis  roundabout  witli  tlie  skeptic,  through 
the  difficult  paths  of  pliilosophy  ?  Why  not  go  at  once  to  the 
highest  of  all  testimony  in  divine  Revelation  ?  We  answer, 
well ;  best  of  all ;  if  so  be  the  skeptic  will  take  Heaven's  tes- 
timony and  be  wise  by  w^hat  is  written.  But  in  most  cases, 
in  all  matured  cases,  the  skeptic  has  shut  the  Bible  as  a  book 
of  infallible  teaching.  Tlie  man  who  doubts  an  Objective 
world,  or  a  personal  God  who  made  and  governs  it,  is  not 
in  a  state  where  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  shall  read  the 
Bible  profitably  and  believingly.  K  he  should,  he  would 
still  need  the  rational  teaching,  as  above,  if  not  for  his  o^vn 
sake,  at  least  for  many  remaining  skeptics  who  will  not  other- 
wise follow  biblical  teaching  as  he  did.  This  skepticism  is 
everywhere  growing  around  us.  Tlie  Cliristian,  especially 
the  Christian  Minister,  needs  to  know  how  rationally  to  meet 
it.  He  is  destined  to  many  a  painful  rebuff  and  mortifying 
defeat,  if  he  find  he  can  only  stand  on  tlie  skeptic's  ground, 
and  have  turned  back  on  iiim  his  own  logic  with  nothing 
left  but  denunciation,  and  decrying  philosophy,  and  railing  at 
reason. 

There  are  three  functions  for  knowing,  and  in  all  these 
there  is  an  occasion  for  three  forms  of  skepticism  in  refei"- 
ence  to  the  objects  attained  in  each,  and  thus  also  a  neces- 
sity for  meeting  skepticism  through  a  rational  psychological 
investigation,  separately,  of  these  three  functions,  the  Sense, 
the  Understanding,  and  die  Eeason. 

The  skepticism  occasioned  in  the  Sense  is  less  extensive 
and  of  less  importance  than  in  the  others,  but  still  of  so  much 
import  that  on  its  own  account  it  requires  a  refutation,  beside 
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that  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  in  both  the  appreciating  and 
the  refuting  of  tlie  skepticism  in  the  two  others.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  Sense  shows  that  in  order  to  true  perception 
of  plienomena  there  must  be  organs,  and  these  organs  affected 
by  some  impression wliich  shall  induce  scnsationin  the  organ. 
This  sensation  as  simply  contained  in  the  organ  is  a  content 
of  the  sense,  and  this  furnishes  all  the  organic  conditions  for 
a  perception.  This  organic  content  must  be  brought  into 
phenomenal  completeness  by  a  purely  mental  operation  in 
two  waySj  one  of  which  shall  distinguhh  the  content  from  all 
others,  and  thus  give  the  perception  of  its  peculiar  Quality^ 
and  the  other  shall  define  it  by  constructing  its  limits  and 
thus  give  the  perception  of  its  total  Quantity,  This  gives  a 
distinct  and  definite  perception. 

If  then  nervous,  or  abnormal,  or  morbid  affections  be  given, 
and  the  mental  operations  of  distinction  and   conjunction 
bring  out  their  Quality  and  Quantity,  there  may  be  seeming 
appearances  which  are  not  true  phenomena.    Such  are  tlie 
hallucinations  of  a  brain-fever  or  a  tit  of  delirium  tremeni, 
such  the  organic  illusions  of  a  roaring  or  ringing  in  the  caw, 
or  of  spots  in  the  eye,  and  of  dreams,  etc.     Hence  may  arise 
ground  for  skepticism  of  all  phenomena.     Is  not  the  whole 
matter  of  sense  hallucination  and  dream  ?    Our  psychology 
enables  us  to  see  from  the  laws  of  the  sense  what  is  a  le«nti- 
mate  use  of  the  functions  of  the  Sense,  and  we  can  give  at- 
tention directly  to  the  signs  which  prove  the  organ  to  have  a 
real  impression  and  affection,  and  thus  a  tnie  content  and  a 
truly  distinguished  and  defined  phenomenon.      Tliese  test 
signs  may  be  found  in  noting  that  the  organ  is  affected  only 
in  peculiar  conditions,  such  as  that  it  is  opened,  or  put  in  a 
certain  direction,  and  that  in  only  the  one  direction  it  can  be, 
.and  in  that  direction  and  condition  it  cannot  but  be,  affected, 
.and  that  two  or  more  different  organs  conspire  in  their  affec- 
tions in  that  one  condition.     In  such  ways  we  may  wholly 
■exclude  all  doubt,  and  know  that  the  perceiving  is  not  a  fan- 
tasy and  delusion,  but  a  genuine  sensation  which  is  known  as 
a  true  phenomenon.    This  can,  however,  reach  only  to  the 
phenomenal ;  what  the  affection  has  come  from,  and  what 
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tliat  thing  is  in  itself,  the  clearest  perception  must  leave  in 
doubt. 

The  phenomena  of  the  sense  are  all  thoroughly  subjective 
and  belong  in  each  case  only  to  the  one  person  whose  organs 
have  been  affected.  Each  man's  bitter,  or  cold,  or  color,  is  a 
phenomenon  for  himself  only,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  say  what  the  same  given  name  actually  expresses  in 
another  man.  Every  one  has  his  own  phenomena,  and  no 
other  man  can  come  in  communion  with  him  in  the  sanie^  and 
only  in  supposed  similar  phenomena.  As  the  phenomena 
are  subjective,  so  are  their  respective  spaces  and  times  sub- 
jective. The  red  color  in  one  man's  organic  perception  fills 
BO  much  space,  and  continues  so  long  a  period  to  him,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  sense-phenomenon,  as  he  could  not  com- 
mune with  another  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  so  he  could  not 
commune  with  another  in  its  spaces  and  times.  It  would  be 
as  exclusively  his  space  and  time  for  the  real  phenomenon  as 
£or  his  dreams.  With  nothing  but  the  knowledge  tlie  sense 
gives,  there  could  be  no  determination  of  any  one  common 
space  and  common  time.  Every  man's  phenomena  would  be 
respectively  each  in  his  own  space  and  his  own  time. 

Tlio  Psychology  reveals  how  the  phenomena  in  sense  can, 
and  how  only  it  can,  be  connected  in  judgments  in  the  under- 
standing in  one  common  space  and  one  common  time  for  all 
percipients.  It  can  only  be  as  the  phenomena  stand  connected 
in  a  permanent  substance  and  a  continual  causal  source  for 
all,  so  that  the  subjective  phenomena  in  each  shall  have  a 
common  substance  and  common  cause  as  objective  for  all. 
The  common  substance  will  determine  the  common  space, 
and  the  common  cause  will  determine  the  common  period 
for  all. 

The  skepticism  here  is,  that  as  the  phenomena  are  all  sub- 
jective, and  all  men's  phenomenal  places  and  successions  are 
only  in  each  man's  own  spaces  and  times,  so  all  the  experiences 
of  sense  may  be  only  subjective,  each  man  for  himself  in  waking 
as  in  dreaming  or  musing  meditation.  His  own  mental  action 
may  make  his  whole  experience,  and  as  the  German  Egoist 
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will  show,  Olio  absolute  tliought-proccBSwill  give  all  the  posd- 
ble  experiences  of  both  man  and  the  Deity. 

Now  the  necessary  principle  of  the  common  space  and  time 
dcterniination  found  in  the  Psychology  is  an  effectual,  and 
the  only  possible  way  of  destroying  tlie  skeptical  argument 
against  the  validity  of  an  objective  world.  All  men  Jiavc  a 
knowledge  of  phenomenal  objects  as  in  one  common  space 
and  common  time  for  all.  Tlie  Berklcian  Sensationalist^  the 
German  Egoist,  cannot  give  such  common  space  and  time; 
only  a  permanently  substantial  and  perpetually  causal  nature 
of  things  can  possibly  effect  this. 

When  the  permanently  substantial  and  perpetually  cansal 
nature  of  things  is  truly  found  and  validly  proved,  then,  80 
far  as  the  judgments  of  the  understanding  can  reach,  the 
substances  permanently  stand  and  the  causes  perpetually 
work,  and  the  one  substantial  universe  is  successively  passing 
through  its  changing  stages.  We  can  never  tliink,  only  as  we 
connect  the  thoughts  in  their  notional  subjects  and  efficiencies 
Wo  can  only  predicate  qualities  of  substances  and  passing 
events  of  causes.  We  can  run  up  and  down  the  whole  range 
of  an  enduring  but  still  changing  universe ;  we  can  never  by 
these  logical  processes  of  judging  get  out  of  it.  We  truly 
know  the  natural,  but  we  can  neither  know  nor  conceive 
what  is  the  supernatural.  Our  functions  of  knowing,  so  far, 
give  us  truly  the  finite  and  the  conditioned ;  the  Infinite  and 
the  Absolute  are,  to  these  functions,  as  inconceivable  as  they 
are  unknowable.  • 

Here  then  is  the  deepest  and  the  direst  skepticism,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  Scottish  Common  Sense  and  the  Gennan 
Transcendentalism  can  no  more  deliver  itself  from  its  bonds 
than  the  bald  naturalism  of  Hume  and  of  Comte.  Tliey  all 
run  radically  in  one  track ;  they  lay  down  only  the  condi- 
tioned course  of  the  logical  tmderstanding ;  and  the  first 
is  concluded  in  and  confirms  the  skepticism  as  thoroughly 
though  not  as  ostentatiously  as  the  last.  And  here  is  the 
frequent  and  exhaustless  source  of  the  ever-changing  phases 
of  skepticism,  running  out  in  fatalism  and  positivism  on  the 
material  side,  and  up  into  primitive  beliefs  and  abstract 
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thought-processes  on  tlie  spiritual  side,  but  all  as  surely  pass- 
ing into  Pantheism  as  the  one  perpetually  linked  process  of 
the  same  logical  function  can  carry  them.  Tlio  thinking 
world  is  full  of  skepticism,  it  is  restrained  and  concealed  far 
more  by  the  spontaneous  working  of  the  reason  and  tlie  con- 
sgience  tlian  by  any  intellectual  demonstrations,  and  discoun- 
tenanced more  from  religious  feeling  and  regard  to  divine  Re- 
velation than  from  any  convictions  of  its  philosophical  eiTor. 
Indeed  the  philosophies  of  Christendom  are  mainly  on  its  side 
and  in  its  favor,  and  many  a  Theist  defends  his  creed,  illogic- 
ally  or  by  naked  divine  authority,  when  tlie  whole  basis  and 
superstructure  of  his  philosophyj  if  fairly  examined,  will  be 
found  standing  on  the  common  domain  of  the  large  family  of 
skeptics. 

Psychology  discloses  a  clear  and  complete  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  Eeason,  as  distinct  in  its  order  of  working 
from  the  logical  Understanding  as  that  is  distinct  from  the 
conjoining  Sense,  and  which  reveals  as  fairly  to  the  know- 
ledge how  substance  can  begin  and  how  cause  can  be  guided, 
as  how  phenomena  can  be  defined  and  events  connected. 
Tlie  knowing  by  the  reason  is  found  in  its  determined  law,  as 
fully  as  the  knowing  in  sense  or  hi  the  logical  understanding. 

With  this  function  for  knowing,  there  is  not  the  necessity, 
as  with  the  logical  underetanding,  for  a  pei*petual  return  to 
subject  and  cause  as  the  media  of  discursive  connection  in  the 
thought,  but  the  essential  elements  which  separate  person 
from  thing  are  found,  and  a  spiritual  agent,  spontaneous  and 
yet  guided  by  his  own  law  jn  himself,  is  plainly  competent  to 
originate  acts  which  do  not,  like  physical  eflects,  always  de- 
mand to  be  a  production  of  what  already  exists  in  another 
form. 

An  Absolute  Spirit;  not  such  absolute  as  might  vainly 
be  sought  in  sense,  viz.  a  thing  as  entire  and  yet  beyond 
limits ;  or  in  the  understanding,  viz.  a  thing  beyond  any  outer 
conditions,  like  a  Cause  which  is  no  effect  from  a  previous 
cause  ;  but  absolute,  inasmuch  as  absolved  and  free  from  all 
outer  and  other  conditions  than  such  as  are  seen  and  known 
in  himself,  and  thus  self-governed  and  a  Cause  in  Libei^ty. 
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Sucli  an  Absolute  Spirit  is  at  once  known  as  free  from  nature ; 
above  nature ;  the  Supernatural ;  and  thus  competent  to  make 
nature,  to  guide  nature,  to  introduce  new  substances  and  cauees 
into  nature,  or  to  annihilate  nature  at  his  will.  With  such  i 
function  of  knowing  fully  apprehended,  we  are  no  longer  shut 
hopelessly  within  nature,  but  we  rise  above  it  and  comprehend 
it  in  its  known  personal  God  and  Creator.  This  is  the  only  trae 
conception  of  a  Deity,  and  gives  a  philosophy  and  a  Theology 
which  stands  out  distinct  from  pantheism  and  polytheism,  and 
excludes  all  atheism  and  skepticism.  Nor  is  it  possible  philo- 
sophically to  be  a  Tlicist  but  within  the  conclusions  of  such  i 
psychology.  A  Theist,  and  a  spiritual  worshipper  of  Grod,  (m 
the  faith  of  Revelation,  many  a  man  may  be  without  any 
philosophy  ;  yea,  with  a  philosophy  that  would  logically  ex- 
clude the  very  God  he  worships ;  but  an  intelligent  Theist 
must  have  a  philosophy  that  can  find  its  way  to  the  supemA- 
tural,  and  recognize  Jehovah  in  liis  absolute  Personality ;  and 
such  a  philosophy  excludes  and  corrects  all  Skepticism.  ^'I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saitli 
the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty." 
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Bj  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  CompontiTe  Phi- 
lology, Easton,  Pa. 

Dectsche  Gramxatik.    Yon  Dr.  Jacob  Grimm,  Kurbess.    BibHotbecar, 

etc.     Gottingen,  1822-^W. 
Grammatik  der  Romanischbx  Sprachen.   Yon  Frederick  Dies.   Zwett«, 

neuTerfasste  Ausgabe.     Bonn,  1856-60. 
The  English   Language,    Past  and  Present.      Bj  Richard  Chexetiz 

Trench,  D.D.,  etc    New  Edition.    Blakeman  &  Mason.     1859. 
The  Engush   Laxouage  ts  its  Elements  and  Forms,  with  a   Histobt 

or  its  Origin  and  Development,   fij  William  0.  Fowijbr,  LLJ>. 

Harper  and  Brothers.     1855. 

We  do  not  intend  to  re^new  the  books  which  we  hare 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  but  thej  will  keep  us  in 
ooontenance  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  abundant  the  contri- 
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Lutions  are  whicli  modem  pliilology  has  made  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  English  language,  and  to  its  scientific  grammar. 

Orimm  and  Diez  are  the  great  representatives  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Comparative  Grammar,  in  its  application  to  the 
modem  languages  nearest  akin  to  our  own.  We  find  in  them 
investigations  of  the  laws  which  presided  at  the  birth  of  our 
language,  and  of  those  which  express  the  relations  between  it 
and  its  sister  tongues.  Especially  do  we  refer  to  Diez,  when 
we  take  a"  word  from  the  French,  to  learn  the  exact  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  all  the  letters  in  the  French  word  correspond 
to  the  several  letters  of  its  Latin  original,  to  learn  how  the 
various  inflectional  forms  originated,  and  to  what  they  are 
analogous  in  other  tongues.  We  look  to  Grimm  for  similar 
laws  regulating  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  our  language,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  speech  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Trench  is  a  representative  of 
those  literary  cultivators  of  linguistic  study,  who  seek  to  find 
in  the  history  of  words  records  of  striking  facts  in  tlie  history 
of  nations,  and  illustrations  of  tlieir  character,  habits,  and 
manners ;  a  pursuit  which  Lord  Bacon  notes  as  a  worthy  di- 
vision of  philosophical  grammar,  and  illustrates  by  some  acute 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  Bomans,  Greeks,  and  He- 
brews.* While  Fowler's  English  Language  is  a  store-house 
of  good  things  from  many  sources,  and  most  accessible  of  all 
text-books  to  the  American  scholar  who  wishes  to  know  the 
elements  and  forms  of  our  mother-tongue. 

Our  intention  is  to  take  a  scene  of  Shakspeare,  and  note  tlie 
words  and  phrases  in  it  which  suggest  such  remarks  as  are 
found  in  these  late  grammarians ;  and  we  begin  with  the  dia- 
logue between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  JvHiuB  CcMwr.  The  first  sentence  is  the  folIo¥nng : 
Will  you  go  9ee  the  order  of  the  couree  f 

Will  go,  our  grammars  call  a  future  tense  of  the  verb  go. 
They  inflect,  /  shall  go,  thou  wiU  go,  he  will  go ;  we  shall 
go,  you  wiU  go,  they  wiU  go.  This  contrivance  of  ours  for  ex- 
pressing future  time  has  given  rise  to  much  interesting  discus- 

*  De  Augmentis  Sdentianxm.    Ijb.  S,  cap.  1. 
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sinn.  Pr<jfi??s<:»r  Do  Morgan  denies  the  right  of  grammar  to 
colloot  tlicso  ditferent  forms  into  one  tense.  We  suppose  be- 
causo,  as  Latliam  says,  they  offer  "  a  logical^  not  an  etymolog- 
ical SO[U0IlL'0''.* 

Hut  >iircly  it  is  the  business  of  the  grammarian  to  tell  how 
futiiro  time  is  oxprossod,  just  as  much  when  the  different  per- 
s<nis  an?  expressed  by  different  auxiliaries,  as  when  they  are 
exi^resscd  by  different  forms  of  the  same  auxiliary,  or  by  dif- 
I'ereiit  iudeccion  endings. 

Uuc  now,  how  can  we  explain  this  use  of  shall  for  one  per- 
Siwu  and  icUI  for  the  others  i  Since  words,  as  Bacon  says,  are 
*•  the  UMtsteps  ami  ]>rints  of  reason",  can  this  use  be  explain- 
ed fr\>:u  a  jreiieral  analogy  between  words  and  reason,  or  is  it 
based  in  s<nne  peeuliar  trait  of  the  English  character,  or  some 
parfu'ular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English  speech?  We 
i'.i-.;s:  UK»k  at  otlier  languages  to  see  how  they  express  future 
slriu\  before  it  will  be  s;ife  for  us  to  venture  an  answer  to  this 
iiiUNstion.  Many  ancient  languages  have  no  future  tense,  or, 
rather,  liave  but  one  form  for  the  present  and  future-  Such 
ar\^  tlio  Uebri^w,  the  Celtic,  the  Mceso-Gothic,  and  other  old 
IVuteuie  \iialeets.  We  still  retain  some  phrases  which  illus- 
UAW  i\\\<  ium\  /  ./.»  tt-iiiornnc.  for  example.  Tlie  Sanskrit, 
l.*t^u.  ii:ivl  iiivek,  have  special  forms  for  the  future,  the  cha- 
nivTer^cU-  .Ie::er  ot'  whieh  is,  s  or  ft.  These  represent  the  sub- 
*Ciiucue  verb,  *•  beiiiiT  the  root-letter  common  to  the  ludo-Euro- 
lva!i  l^v.-riia^res,  whieh  ap^vars  in  the  English  ?«,  and  h  that 
w  Uieh  apjvai's  i:i  the  English  Ih:  ;  so  that,  for  example,  the 
Latin  ic\\  I  jt'i.:,V  j;  •,  is  made  up  of  ?',  meaning  to  go^  and  Jo, 
meaning  /  ii  '■.  Owr  English  phrases,  /  ata  to  go^  and  /  am 
y'.*'"ij  \*  t.i' ^rt^*\i\  are  therefore  illustrative  of  the  future  of 
Sanskrit,  i  J  reek*  and  Latin.t 

Tlie  modern  vleseendants  of  the  Latin  lost  the  old  Latin 
futiu\t  aiul  ilirnied  a  now  one  by  combining  the  verb  hava 
with  the  intiuiii\  e.  J    The  French  irai^  I  shall  go^  for  example, 

*  k'Kili>lut;u-al  Sviciv  rnwH^difgs  Vol  4,  p.  ISC.    Latham,  EDgliah  LangiMge, 
4th  I'Mliio^  V.  -J,  i\}y 
1.  '  t  ^^H'l   Vui^liMchimdo  linim.  g^  CtC-602. 

11^         I  Dim,  virrtiu  Uor  Uoul  SprAohcu  2,  1 10.    Scooad  Edition. 
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is  made  up  of  tV,  meaning  to  go^  and  ai^  meaning  I  have.  Onr 
English  phrase,  /  ham  to  go^  is  therefore  illuBtrativo  of  the 
future,  in  French,  Spanish,  and  the  sister  Eomanic  tongues. 

The  modem  Greek  expresses  the  future  by  an  auxiliary 
verb  ^cA«,  which  moans  I  will.  The  German  and  other  Teu- 
tonic languages  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  expressing  a 
future,  by  using  verbs  signifying  ha^ve  (Goth,  hahan^  aigan), 
mean  (Goth,  munan),  ought  (Goth,  ahulan^  Ang.-Sax.  sceal^ 
Eng.  shall),  will  (Goth.  viljan\  am,  hecojne  (Ger.  wenUn\ 
with  an  infinitive,  making  phrases  etymologically  equivalent 
to  I  have  to  go,  I  mean  to  go,  I  ought  to  go,  IwiU  to  go,  I  am 
to  go*  Tlie  English,  I  shall  go,  means,  I  ought  to  go;  shall 
has  ceased  to  bo  used  alone,  but  in  Chaucer  we  find  it  mean- 
ing owe. 

"  For  by  the  faithe  I  sliaU  to  God."— Court  of  Love.  "■ 

From  this  survey  of  languages,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the 
thorough  and  comprehensive  one  made  by  Grimm,  and  Dicz, 
and  Bopp,  we  find  ground  enough  for  tlie  statement,  that  the 
expression  of  future  time  by  coupling  words  like  sh<]ill  and 
will  with  an  infinitive,  is  according  to  a  general  analogy  be- 
tween language  and  reason ;  future  actions  naturally  present 
themselves  to  us  for  expression  as  acts  that  ought  to  be  done, 
or  that  are  willed  to  be  done. 

But  wo  find  that  no  language  but  the  English  uses  shall  for 
the  first  person,  and  will  for  the  second  and  third ;  still  l^ss 
does  any  language  agree  with  the  English  in  all  its  uses  of 
these  two  words.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  shall  and 
will  did  not  originally,  either  of  tliem,  express  simple  future 
time ;  they  become  future  signs  in  certain  phrases  by  the  loss 
of  a  shade  of  their  proper  signification.  In  many  cases  they 
are  not  simple  future  signs,  but  still  have  their  proper  sense, 
and  we  may  often  with  propriety  use  one  or  the  other  in  a 
given  connection,  according  to  the  shade  of  idea  or  feeling 
which  we  wish  to  express.  An  Englishman  might  correctly 
say,  "  I  will  drown,  nobody  shall  help  mo  ",  only  he  would 
mean  a  very  different  thing  from  the  despairing  cry  of  the 

*  Grimm,  Deutsche  Gram.  4^  176. 
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Irishman,  in  whose  mouth  tradition  puts  it,  and  would  not  be 
using  the  future  tense.  A  man's  cha]:;acter  may  show  itself  in 
liis  }iabit  of  using  oftener  the  more  absolute  sluHl^  or  the  more 
courteous  will.  So  may  the  character  of  a  people.  The 
Scots  and  Irish,  and  their  descendants  in  America,  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  mastering  these  niceties  of  English  speech.  The 
Edinburgh  Eeviewers  abuse  this  ^^  unleamable  system  of 
speaking  "  as  ^^  one  of  the  most  capricious  and  inconsistent  of 
all  imaginary  irregularities  ". 

The  older  English  Grammarians  had  not  much  to  say  for 
themselves,  but  tiie  later  scholars  have  given  us  quite  a  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Archdeacon  Hare  opened  the  discussion 
by  some  remarks  in  the  Cainhridge  Philological  3fuseum. 
lie  says :  "  Tliere  is  an  awful,  impressible,  and  almost  instinct- 
ive consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  future,  and  of  our 
own  powerlessness  over  it,  which  in  all  cultivated  languages 
has  silently  and  imperceptibly  modified  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion with  regard  to  it ;  and  from  a  double  kind  of  litotes^  the 
one  belonging  to  human  nature  generally,  the  otlier  imposed 
by  good  breeding' on  the  individual,  and  urging  him  to  vefl 
the  manifestations  of  his  will,  we  are  induced  to  frame  all 
sorts  of  shifts  for  the  sake  of  speaking  with  becoming  modesty. 
....  When  speaking  in  the  first  person,  we  speak  submis- 
sively ;  when  speaking  to  or  of  another,  we  speak  courteously. 
In  our  older  writers,  for  instance  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  shall  is  applied  to  all  three  persons ;  we  had  not  then 
reached  that  stage  of  politeness  which  shrinks  from  the  ap- 
pearance even  of  speaking  compulsorily  of  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scotch  use  wiU  in  the  first  person ;  that  is,  as 
a  nation,  they  have  not  acquired  that  particular  shade  of  good 
breeding  which  shrinks  from  thrusting  itself  forward."* 

Few  students  of  the  Bible  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  ef- 
fect of  the  pervading  shaUj  especially  on  the  narration.  It 
gives  an  impressive  air  of  solemnity  to  its  descriptions,  since 
it  distinctly  exhibits  all  events  as  moving  under  the  control  of 
a  superintending  providence,  ordering  them  according  to  a 

*  Cambridgo  Philolo^cal  Moseum,  2,  218. 
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rale  of  duty  in  its  most  righteous  pleasure.  "  But  in  tliose 
days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
dudl  fall,  and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaven  shall  be  shaken ; 
and  then  shall  ho  send  his  angels  and  shall  gather  together  his 
elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth, 
to  the  uttermost  part  of  heaven." 

Professor  De  Morgan  says:  "Archdeacon  Hare's  vstis  ethicu^ 
is  taken  from  the  brighter  side-  of  human  nature.  '  Wlien  speak- 
ing in  the  first  person,  we  speak  submissively ;  when  speaking 
to  or  of  another,  we  speak  courteously.'  Tliis  explains  I  shaU^ 
thou  vnU^  but  I  cannot  think  it  explains  Imillj  thou  ahaU.  The 
present  explanation  is  taken  from  the  darker  side,  and  it  is  to 

be  feared  that  the  dj}7nori  probabilities  are  in  its  favor 

The  egOy  with  reference  to  the  non^goy  is  apt,  thinking  of  him- 
self, to  propound  the  alternative,  '  Shall  I  compel,  or  shall  I 
leave  him  to  do  as  he  likes' ;  so  that,  thinking  of  the  other,  the 
alternative  is:  '  Sliall  he  be  restrained,  or  shall  he  be  left  to  his 
own  will  V  Accordingly,  the  express  introduction  of  his  own 
will  is  likely  to  have  reference  to  compulsion  in  case  of  oppo- 
sition ;  the  express  introduction  of  the  will  of  another  is  lifeely 
to  mean  no  more  than  gracious  permission  of  the  ego  to  let 
non-ego  do  as  he  likes.  Correlatively,  tlie  suppression  of  refer- 
ence to  his  own  will,  and  the  adoption  of  a  simply  predictive 
form  on  the  part  of  the  ego^  is  likely  to  be  the  mode  with 
which,  when  the  person  is  changed,  he  will  associate  the  idea 
of  another  having  his  own  way ;  while  tiie  suppression  of 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  ixonrego  is  likely  to  infer  restraint, 
produced  by  the  predominant  will  of  the  ego.^^*  Mr.  Guest 
had  before  stated  and  illustrated  the  facts.t  He  says :  "  Tlie 
use  of  shall  to  denote  future  time  may  be  traced  to  a  remote 
antiquity  in  our  language ;  that  of  vnU  is  of  much  later  origin, 
and  prevailed  chiefly  in  our  northern  dialects  ".  "  As  a  man 
has  power  to  will  for  himself  only,  it  was  only  in  the  first  per- 
son that  the  verb  wiU  could  be  used  with  this  signification  ; 
and  in  the  other  persons  it  was  ^eft  free  to  take  that  latitude  of 

*  Philological  Society  Proceedings,  4,  186. 
t  PhUological  Soci^  Proceedings,  2,  228. 
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meaning  which  popubir  usago  had  given  to  it.  Again,  the 
power  which  overrides  the  will  to  impose  a  duty,  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  external  agency ;  and  consequently  shall  conld 
not  be  used  to  denote  such  power  in  the  first  person.  In  the 
firet  ])oraon,  therefore,  it  was  left  free  to  follow  the  popular 
meaning,  but  in  the  other  two  was  tied  to  it«  original  and 
more  precise  signification.  These  distinctions  still  continue  a 
shibboleth  for  the  natives  of  the  two  sister  kingdoms.  Walter 
Scott,  as  is  well  known  to  his  readers,  conld  never  thoroughly 
master  the  difficulty."  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  partly 
in  the  form  of  a  rejoinder  to  Professor  De  Morgan,  expands 

and  enforces  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Guest.*    Dr.  Latham  also 

#  

has  an  interesting  article  in  the  last  edition  of  his  English 
Language^  in  which  he  maintains  a  larger  freedom  in  the 
use  of  shall  or  tciU^  according  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
speaker,  than  other  Englisli  grammarians  have  sanctioned.f 
And,  finally.  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  has  published  a  book  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages,  all  upon  "shall  and  wijl", 
going  over  the  whole  ground  in  a  right  scholarly  fashion,  and 
deserving  to  reach,  as  it  has,  a  second  edition. 

llpon  the  question  whether  courtesy  or  assuiiipti^'n  eonfrok 
the  usHS  Irtquendi^  Grimm  says  that  it  is  from  t»jurtesy  that 
the  speaker  says  shall  of  himself,  but  will  of  others.  J  The 
English  use  shall  more  than  the  Irish  or  Scots.  They  obtrude 
less  their  own  personality  and  that  of  others.  The  English- 
man is  content  to  ask  for,  and  state  plain  facts  and  trutlis  as 
such,  and  save  his  wUl  you  and  /  xcill  for  solemn  occasions 
and  sacred  pledges. 

The  people  of  New  England  and  their  descendants  are  per- 
haps the  only  Americans  to  whom  the  distinctive  English 
shall  and  will  are  living  idiom,  instinctively  used  by  the  un- 
educated. The  South  use  xoill  too  much,  whether  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  a  more  courteous  people,  or  a  more  wilful 
people,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.    If  tlie  pbjurgations  of 

*  PbUoilogica]  Society  Proco^iDgs,  6,  1. 

•f  English  Language,  4tli  EditioD,  2,  405-114. 

X  Gksechichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  2,  630.    2d  Edition. 
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the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  against  this  "  nnleamable  system  of 
capricious  irregularities "  are  to  be  regarded,  we  might  con- 
jecture that  people  living  in  the  isolation  of  plantation-life, 
might  have  so  far  failed  to  remember  the  mother-tongue.  .  But 
the  Southerners  are  not  generally  careless  of  their  speech,  and 
in  vigorous  races  the  more  a  people  learn  to  speak  from  their 
fiathers  and  mothers,  and  the  less  from  professed  grammarians, 
the  more  stable  will  be  their  idiom.  Tlie  fact  is  probably  to 
be  chiefly  referred  to  the  greater  proportion  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  settlers  in  the  early  population. 

But  we  return  to  our  text.     Cassius  says  to  Brutus,  Will  you 
go  see  the  order  of  the  course  t 

Since  the  meaning  of  an  interrogative  clause  waits  upon 
that  of  its  expected  answer,  and  /  will  go  is  not  a  simple 
statement  of  a  future  act,  but  the  expression  of  a  determina- 
tion or  promise,  it  seems  from  our  analysis,  that  mill  you  go  is 
not  a  future  form.  We  should  therefore  parse  will  separately, 
and  ^0  as  an  infinitive  after  it.  In  questions  like  this,  will 
more  usually  asks  for  a  promise,  as  for  example,  will  you 
marry  ?ne  f  while  the  colder  shall  asks  merely  for  informa- 
tion, shall  you  he  at  hofne  to-morrow  f  as  though  nobody 
cared  for  the  wishes  or  choice  of  the  person  addressed.  But 
here  Cassius  neither  means  to  ask  for  a  promise,  nor  does  he 
use  will  exactly  in  its  etymological  sense  of  wish  /  this  will 
is  eminently  a  will  of  courtesy  ;  please  you^  go  see  the  order  of 
the  course. 

So  much  for  will.  A  few  words  now  about  you.  It  is  from 
the  Saxon  e6wy  ioWj  the  dative  and  accusative  plural  of  the 
second  pronoun;  originally,  therefore,  it  was  the  objective 
case  of  the  nominative  ye.  In  old  English,  Yee  is  used  re- 
gularly as  a  nominative,  you  as  an  objective.  "  Methinketh 
yee  have  nigh  your  fill ;  it  were  pitie  to  doe  you  any  more 
harme,  for  yee  are  but  a  meane  knight ;  therefore  I  give  you 
leave  for  to  goe  where  as  yee  list."* ' 

It  is  singular  that  at  one  time  ye  and  you  seemed  about  to 
exchange  places. 

♦  Mort  d'  Arthure,  If,  185. 
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**  Sir,  take  me  thi  sod,  he  said, 
And  you  hold  ye  ful  well  pajM/* 

The  Seuyn  Sages,  72. 

"  I  do  beseech^y^  if  you  bear  me  hard." 

Julius  Gtesar  III,  1 

**  As  I  haye  made  ye  one  Lord's,  one  remain, 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honor  gain." 

H.  vni,  4,  2. 

**  What  gain  you  by  forbidding  it  to  teaze  ye, 
It  can  now  neither  trouble  ye  nor  please  yeV 

Diyden.* 

You  has  now  displaced  ye.  It  also  has  a  peculiar  use  as  i 
plural  of  courtesy  in  addressing  a  single  person,  the  ^^nomai 
revererUtoSj  and  as  such  has  also  displaced  thou. 

Fowler  has  these  remarks  :t  ^^  In  England  thou  was  in  cxa- 
rent  use  until,  perhaps,  near  the  commencement  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century,  though  i(  was  getting  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
what disrespectful.    At  Walter  Raleigh's  trial.  Coke,  when 
argument  and  evidence  failed  him,  insulted  the  defendant  by 
applying  to  him  the  term  thou,     'All  that  Lord  Cobham  did', 
he  cried,  '  was  at  thy  instigation,  thou  viper  I  for  I  thou  thee, 
thou  traitor  I'     When  Sir  Toby  Belch  is  urging  Sir  Andrev 
Aguecheek  to  send  a  challenge  to  Viola,  he  says :  '  If  thou 
thouest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss '.     '  In  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  divers  expedients  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  supersede  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular ; 
and  only  among  certain  classes,  or  in  particular  cases,  is  it 
thought  allowable,  nowadays,  to  address  any  one  by  his 
rightful  appellation — thou.    This  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
dictated  by  a  desire  of  showing  honor  to  him  whom  we  are 
addressing.    But  the  further  question  arises,  Why  is  it  es- 
teemed a  mark  of  honor-  to  turn  an  individual  into  a  multi- 
tude ?    The  secret  motive  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
conventions  is  a  reluctance,  in  the  one  case,  to  obtrude  one^s 

*  Gaest  PhiL  Soa  I,  286.  f  Bnfi^ish  Language^  284. 
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wn  personality  by  the  use  of  /,  and  in  the  other  to  intrude 
a  the  personality  of  another  by  the  use  of  thou?'^ 

"  Tliere  is  a  tribe  of  writers  who  are  fond  of  merging  their 
idividuality  in  a  multitudinous  we.  They  think  they  may 
!iss  themselves  oif  unnoticed,  like  the  Irishman's  bad  guinea 
I  a  handful  of  half-pence.  In  ordinary  books,  except  when 
le  author  can  be  reasonably  conceived  to  be  speaking,  not 
erely  in  his  own  person,  but  as  the  organ  of  a  body,  or 
hen  he  can  fairly  assume  that" his  readers  are  going  along 
ith  him,  his  using  the  plural  we  impresses  one  with  much 
ich  feeling  as  a  man's  being  afraid  to  look  one  in  the  face. 
I  simpler  times,  before  our  self-consciousness  became  so  sen- 
tive,  men  were  not  afraid  to  say  /,  and  they  never  dreamed 
lat  their  doing  so  could  be  any  offence  to  tlieir  neighbors. 
•ut  now  men  are  ready  to  become  he^  slie^  it,  th^^y,  anything 
itlier  than  I.  Even  Dr.  Chalmers,  speaking  of  himself,  says : 
We  formerly  thought  differenUy,  hut  have  nmo  changed  our 
hind:  "* 

This  idea  might  be  still  further  illustrated  by  Chavee's  view 
f  tlie  natural  significancy  of  the  pronominal  letters  m  and  th 
— d  -=^t),  which  appear  in  vie  and  thou.  The  articulation  of 
I,  he  says,  by  closing  the  lips,  drives  back  the  voice  into  the 
avitics  of  the  mouth,  and  turns  it,  as  it  were,  towards  the 
peaker,  so  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  gesture  of  the  hand  by 
rliich  one  naturally  designates  himself.  In  pronouncing  th 
^t  =-d),  on  tlie  contrary,  the  voice  is  thrown  out  in  a  man- 
er  analogous  to  the  glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  pointing  of  the 
ngcr,  by  wliicli  we  designate  an  external  object  of  attention.f 

Uence  we  find  this  sound  in  the  second  pei'sonal  pronoun, 
aosk.  tvam,  Lat.  iu,  Ger.  dti,  English  thou,  etc.  Since  then  it 
ppears  that  thou-'mg  a  man  is  like  shaking  your  finger  in  his 
ice,  we  could  easily  believe  that  we  say  you  to  avoid  singling 
im  out  in  so  obtrusive  a  manner.  But  the  history  of  the 
Towth  of  this  courteous  plural,  or  "  fawning  plural"  (hcifi- 
2ben  pluralformcn)  as  given  by  Grimm  seems  ratlier  to  in- 
icate  an  intention  to  heap  positive  honors  on  the  pei'son  ad- 

*  Guesses  at  Truth.    First  Series,  143. 

f  Chaveo  Loziologie  Indo-Kurope6nne,  pp,  62,  54. 
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dressed.  Some  of  the  Oriental  languages  have  iheir  prononKn 
rcverciitloi.  The  Sanskrit  hliaoct  (excellens,  pneclaros)  \% 
used  as  such  in  the  place  of  the  second  personal  pronoim.* 
Tliis  is  plainly  a  word  of  jjosltive  praise. 

The  Gothic  and  old  high  German  use  the  simple  singular 
pronouns,  and  Grimm  traces  the  use  of  plurals  in  their  stead 
to  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
ages.  AVith  the  Emperors  also  it  was  a  elyle  of  positive  ma- 
jesty, and  as  such  it  spread  from  the  courts  and  courtiers  to 
the  pcople.f 

The  phiral  force  of  you  is  however  now  so  little  felt,  that 
yon  tCKif  is  becoming  frequent  for  yoii  were  among  the  un- 
learned, and  some  of  the  grammarians  give  you  as  a  pronoun 
in  the  singular  number.  In  the  Swedish  and  Danish  the 
plural  pronoun  of  reverence  takes  regularly  a  singular  verb, 
and  in  the  Italian  and  French,  though  a  plural  verb  is  used, 
an  adjective  or  participle  takes  the .  singular.  In  these  lan- 
guages the  number  of  the  pronoim  might  be  questioned,  but 
in  ours  it  seems  to  be  a  plain  plural,  at  any  rate,  it  was  so  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare,  as  one  may  see  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  phiy  of  Julius  CtCifiir^  where  the  tribunes  addres^ng  tlio 
people  collectively  say  yru^  but  addresj?ing  one  person  say 
t/tou^  or  vary  from  ycu  to  ///</?/,  according  to  the  w#w«  ithkui* 

Cassius  then  is  full  of  courtesy  when  he  says,  VTill  you  g^ 
see  the  order  of  the  course  ?  It  mav  be  further  noticed  tliai 
the  s:ime  deference  is  shown  bv  usinoj  the  interrogative  form 
v»f  invitation  rather  than  the  imperative,  L*:t  us  go  «ev,  or  Go 
With  fiu  io  sti.\  For  since  the  imperative  demands  a  response 
in  acts,  and  an  iniorro^'ative  in  words,  the  former  takes  tlie 
briot'ost  and  most  urgent  expression,  the  latter  ventures  to  sug- 
gest a>  a  query,  to  enter  upon  talk. 

A  few  wonls  now  on  the  syntax  of  go  #f v.  Is  it  go  to  gee  or  go 
iinJ  *'««  /  The  preposition  io  expresses  puriK>se  or  result :  iLe 
oonjuiioii<.»n  .7^'/  couples  ooonlinaVe  clauses.  '  We  find  many 
phrases  in  which  ./«'/  is  used  where  the  logical  relation  of  the 
\  orbs  would  Seem  to  re-iiiire  U* ;  for  example,  6\'  and  Ull 

•  i«i*j*jv  olckssariusi  Sa^SL  2i4.  f  Grin  "3,  r»euiscoe  Grur.l,  29 S. 
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John }  caine  and  see  me;  coriie  and  dine  with  ine  ;  will  yoit 
cmie  and  see  m^  f  I  will  go  and  see  him  /  I  ought  to  go  and 
tdl  him.  In  phrases  like  these,  wherever  the  latter  verb  is  the 
same,  whether  to  or  and  is  used,  we  find  that  sometimes  to  is 
used,  sometimes  and,  and  sometimes  neither.*  Will  you  go 
2nd  seej  will  you  go  to  see,  and  will  you  go  see  are  all  good 
English.  In  Shakspeare  the  use  of  the  latter  form  is  carried 
X)  far  as  to  suggest  the  statement  that  go  and  cofue  are  quasi- 
luxiliaries  in  analogy  with  do;  go  sleep^  go  send,  go  tdl^  go 
^etcA,  go  brew^  go  dressj  I^U  go  hiy^  will  you  go  huntj  and  the 
ike  fill  up  the  columns  of  the  concordance.  It  has  been 
ihonght  that  these  are  phrases  remaining  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  when  the  infinitive  did  not  take  to  before  it, 
md  that  they  have  been  filled  up  in  later  times  by  and 
rhrough  want  of  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  the  Saxon  infini- 
dve.  Without  remarking  upon  the  obvious  defects  of  such  an 
explanation,  it  may  be  observed  that  most  of  these  examples 
ire  phrases 'of  command  or  courtesy,  and  that  as  expressions 
rf  feeling  they  do  not  naturally  take  with  them  logical  clauses 
Df  explanation.  How  much  more  natural  and  truthful  is  the 
impassioned  question  of  the  guilty  King  in  Hamlet,  "  Can 
yne  be  pardoned  and  retain  tlie  offence  ?"  than  "  Can  one  be 
pardoned  while  ho  retains  tlie  offence  ?"  The  first  moves  on 
Trom  feeling  to  feeling,  the  other  nins  down  from  feeling  to 
explaining.  Imperatives  and  interrogatives  of  feeling  like 
independence,  and  will  take  and  between  their  clauses,  what- 
ever logical  relation  might  be  discovered  between  tliem. 

But  we  must  forbear  further  remarks  of  this  kind.  It  is 
llready  plain  that,  so  far  from  going  through  this  whole  scene 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  we  shall  not  be  able  within  tlie 
limits  of  this  article  to  examine  even  the  first  sentence.  Fur- 
ther suggestions  as  to  the  etymology,  the  syntax,  the  prosody, 
the  synonyms,  the  relations  of  the  different  meanings  of  the 
words  both  now  and  in  former  times  threaten  us  with  long 
pages  which  we  must  shun. 

"We  will  close  this  paper  with  some  remarks  on  the  letter 

*  See  Mulligan's  Grammar,  p.  4G7. 
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changes  in  the  remaining  words,  the  order  of  the  course, 
Grinnn's  law  is  well  known.  A  letter  in  Latin  is  found  not 
to  correspond  to  the  same  letter  in  German,  or  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  to  another  letter  of  the  same  organ.  Tlie  smooth  lingnal 
t  of  tlie  second  personal  pronoun  tu  in  Latin  corresponds  to 
the  middle  lingual  d  of  the  German  du  and  to  the  rough  lin- 
gual th  of  the  English  thou.  The  table  shows  the  circle  of 
such  correspondences. 

•^  ►:.•'<  ..:.         -if  M 

Linguals,    T=D        =Th  D  =  Th=T      Th  =  T  =  D 

Palatals,      K  =  G       =  Ch(H)    G  =  Ch=K     Ch  =  K  =  G 
Labials,       P  =  B  (V)  =  Ph(F)    B  =  Ph=P      Ph  =  P=B 

AVe  find  in  this  table  that  rough  mutes  in  English  co^ 
respond  to  smooth  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  to  middle  in  Ge^ 
man.  The  rough  lingual  th  in  the  is  the  smooth  Jingual  <  of 
the  Greek  article  to  and  the  middle  lingual  d  of  the  German 
die.  In  each  language  the  article  is  an  unemphatic  prochtic 
form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  English  thiey  that  /  so 
the  French  article  le  is  the  Latin  demonstrative  iUe. 

Order  is  from  the  Latin  ordo,  through  the  French.  But 
why  not  ordo  in  English  ?  Words  which  were  taken  into  the 
vernacular  by  the  people  directly  by  ear  from  the  spoken 
Latin  do  not  often  have  the  form  of  the  nominative  case,  as 
they  do  when  introduced  by  scholars.  A  stranger  hearing 
Romans  tiilk  would  hear  not  only  the  nominative  ease  but  all 
the  other  cases ;  nor  would  the  nominative  have  any  special 
prominence.  On  the  contrary,  the  oblique  cases  are  not  only 
numerous,  but  individually  perhaps  used  oftener  than  the 
nominative ;  since  there  is  but  one  subject  in  a  sentence,  but 
many  objects.  For  once  then  that  the  stranger  would  hear 
07*do,  he  would  hear  ordiJiu,  ordini,  ordinem,  ordine^  orcUm^ 
ordinum^  or  ordinibvSj  one  or  the  other  of  them  a  dozen  times. 
If  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  different  terminations 
lie  would  not  be  likely  to  remember  or  repeat  them,  but  that 
l)art  of  the  word  which  is  heard  the  same  in  all  the  different 
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Cases  would  fix  itself  in  liis  mind,  and  be  the  word  to  liini. 
For  instance,  in  the  Latin  virgo,  virgin-isj  virgin-i^  virgin-evi^ 
"^irginH*^  etc.,  the  part  common  to  all  the  oblique  cases  being 
^Jirgin,  virgin  is  our  word,  not  virgo  ;  so  from  margo^  7nar- 
ffiiiris^  etc.,  we  have  m.irgin,  from  sennOj  sermon-is^  we  have 
eermon.    So  that  we  should  not  expect  the  nominative  onlo 
to  become  an  English  word.    But  according  to  analogy  our 
word  should  be  ordiiu  not  order.     Why  onhr  f    The  Italian 
is  ordine^  the  Spanish  ordin^  the  French  ordre.    AVe  take  our 
word  from  the  French.     Diez  will  tell  us  the  laws  for  chang- 
ing Latin  into  French.     After  an  accented  syllable  the  syn- 
cope of  the  next  vowel,  especially  i  or  tr,  is  a  frequent  and  im- 
portant phenomenou  in  all  the  Romanic  languages.*    So  the 
Latin  calidus  becomes  caldo ;  opera  becomes  oj^ra^  and  the 
like.    Tlie  exj^lanation  of  this  law  so  far  as  it  has  peculiar 
force  in  these  languages,  is,  we  think,  to  be  foimd  in  that  dif- 
ferent mode  of  articulation  of  the  modem  languages  which  is 
revealed  to  us  by  a  comparison  of  the  prosody  of  the  classic 
languages  with  tliat  of  the  modem  laiiguages.    Tliey  measure 
their  verse  by  quantity  and  we  measure  ours  l)y  accent.    Tlie 
dactyle  of  Homer  is  made  up  of  a  long  and  two  short  sylla- 
bles, that  of  Longfellow  by  an  accented  and  two  unaccented 
syllables.    Tliey  pronounced  the  long  and  short  syllables  with 
care,  their  ear  attending  to  tiAie.   AVe  fix  the  attention  on  the 
accented  syllable,  and  speak  it  with  more  energy  ;  naturally 
the  unaccented  syllables  are  left  in  comparative  obscurity, 
and  when  originally  weak,  like  i  and  u^  die  out  altogether. 
Our  ordin  then  becomes  oi\ln.    But  from  Diez  again  we  find 
that  when  throudi  syncope  of  a  vowel,  an  I  or  n  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  preceding  mute,  it  is  changed  for  euphony 
to  the  liquid  r  ;\  for  example,  the  Latin  cophin-uSj  becoming 
cophirij  then  by  syncope  cophn^  is  for  euphony  changed  to 
oap/ire^  the  French  c/>jfV6?,  English  coffer;  so  the  Latin ^a?/i- 
pinus^ pampm^ pmnpn^ pampre ;  and  the  Latin  ordo^  ordlnisj 
ordin^  ordn  becomes  the  French  ordre^  wliich  all  readers  of 
the  discussions  of  Noah  Webster's  spelling  know  is  pretty  re- 

*  Diez,  GraoL  Rom.  Sprachen,  1,  1C4.    f  Diez,  Gram.  Roxru  Sprachen  1,  439. 
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Lcuhirly  rej)res».fiitiMl  1»t  the  English  order^  in  spito  of  centre 
'. center)  junl  theatre  i theater)  and  the  like  questionable  shapes. 

One  more  example  will  further  illustrate  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  laws  of  letter  change  are  applied  in  modem 
grammar.  Tlie  last  word  in  our  sentence  is  course.  It  is  from 
the  Latin  cursus.  sav  all  our  dictionaries:  but  how  ?  TVe  find 
this  law  in  Diez  :  the  Latin  u  becomes  the  French  ou  before 
two  consonants,  or  a  double  cons^jnant  except  before  m  or  n 
nas;il,  ami  except  in  connection  with  a  French  {.*  Drop  now 
the  termination,  and  cumis  becomes  the  French  cours^  which 
an  ervmi.ihkj;;st  of  the  old  school  would  certainly  think  near 
en^ngh  ti>  »>  v/Vr*;  not  so  the  modem  philologist.  Whence 
oonies  tlie  tinal  ?  in  course  i  Xot  from  cursus  as  the  dictiona- 
r'vv?  iti'.ply,  htit  from  a  low  Latin  cur^i,  from  which  are  derived 
r:ie  halir/i  ai;vl  S|viaish  o*rs*t.  We  find  that  the  Latin  a 
v!:.i:'.^^s  ro  the  French  «",+  and  we  have  the  word  courae  com- 
p*e:o. 

rhus  di.K?s  Comparative  Philology  teach  us  that  a  silent  t 
i<  iiv*  accidental  excrescence  or  blind  blunder,  but  a  kind  of 
rudimental  org-an  which  exhibits  to  the  eje  that  can  see,  an 
assurance  oi  other  tongues  in  which  it  had  an  active  part  to 
plav, — a  irroat  svstem  of  atHliated  lauinia^res :  and  which  niav 
perluxps  preserve  the  pedigree  of  a  speech  and  of  a  great 
pe<.»ple. 

*  Piez,  Oram.  Rom.  Sprachen,  1,  155. 
f  I>l-.'z,  Gram.  Rom.  Spracheii|  1,  1 7 9. 
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Abt.  III.— the  origin  of  idolatry. 

(Continued  from  page  352.) 

iiE  theory  adopted  bj  some  of  the  principal  modern  writ- 
on  the  mythology,  polytheism,  and  pantheons  of.  the  an- 
t  pagans,  as  Bryant,  Faber,  Moor,  and  othei-s,  was  not 
[liate  to  a  sohition  of  the  chief  difSciilties  of  the  subject, 
t  theory  provided  for  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  primeval 
jcts  of  idolatrous  homage,  by  tracing  the  historjf  and  nomen- 
iire  of  the  pantheons  of  different  countries,  India,  Egypt, 
I,  etc.,  up  through  their  resemblances  in  names,  symbols, 
legends,  to  the  epoch  of  Noah.  It  directed  the  attention 
ames,  figures,  paintings,  traditions,  which  are  construed  as 
rring  to  the  Ark  and  to  Noah,  and  as  justifying  the  assump- 
that  Noah,  or  Ham  (Amon — Egyptian  A'tnmon)^  the  son  of 
.h,  was  the  first  object  of  idolatry.  Now,  that  the  names, 
bols,  and  traditions  in  question  may,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
,  have  been  conveyed,  cherished  and  proj)agated  by  those 
,  at  the  dispersion,  were  scattered  to  the  different  countries, 
'  readily  be  allowed.  But  this  would  constitute  no  con- 
Lve  or  even  plausible  ground  of  inference  as  to  the  original 
tntion  of  idolatrous  worship,  or  as  to  the  apotheosis  of  the 
first  object  of  idolatry.  For,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if 
itry  was  established  at  that  epoch,  and  its  rites  wore  carried 
I  them  by  those  who  were  dispersed,  then  it  existed  before 
dispersion,  and  was  in  practice  by  the  builders  of  Babel 
a  temple,  who  were  rovolters  from  the  religion  of  Noah, 
by  no  means  likely  to  deify  and  worship  him  4;wo  or  three 
Ired  years  before  his  death,  or  so  to  represent  him  to  their 
endants  as  to  secure  to  him  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
irent  pantheons  in  subsequent  ages.  'Moreover,  the  idola- 
B  builders  of  tlie  temple  were  of  the  family  of  H&m,  who 
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:r.:iv  well  bo  ?iip;»oseJ  to  have  been  less  inclined  to  dorever- 
CV..0  :•»  t!:o  Patriarch  than  either  of  the  other  branches  of  liis 
t".i:!.-.!y.  r-.-.t  it  is  evident,  from  what  is  said  of  Terah  (Joshua 
wiv,  i  .  :::a:  idolatry  was  in  practice  prior  to  the  death  of 
N  .\;>..  Av.d  wi:!i:n  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  diaper- 
?'.!::  t'.^r  :ho  latter  event  took  place  b.c.  2234:.  Terah  was 
\.  .-:  -i:::';,  and  Xoah  died  2043. 

In  :revro^ross  of  interconrse  between  Western  Asia,  Egypt, 
:iv  .1  I-.J'ii,  :he  !^a!uo>  of  the  chief  god  of  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
r!io?!v-!-i,  e:o.,  wore  transferred  from  the  former  countries  to 
tl  ».•  !wi::v.r.     Jiiv::or  Wiis  thus  made  synonymous  with  Vishnu. 

■  V::  V  '..  c"' y  ••:"  the  r»rahmans,  as  deduced  by  them  firom  their  sacred 
\^  '.k^.  :u.i^'  :  x:  iz  c.-.j  ^r*:a:  and  incomprehensible  Being  has  alone  existed 
■r..{!i  ..■•:.-;'.  :;.  !:'v».ry  :'.::.:  we  behold,  and  wo  ourselves,  are  portions  of 
^i.'M.  !. '.:a:  ^r\iiz  I'e:"^  :>  n:-:  the  object  of  worship  ;  he  is  named  Braha. 
liic  rir^^t  orvi.c-I  'iirc?  werv  the  persons  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  namely, 
l:.-'  If/!-',  ►'.,',  *■,.  ar...l  />  \:'* f.  The  name  of  the  first  signifies  to  expaud; 
w  fii'u  \\x>  »5'>..:!.cd  she  ia<k  of  creation.  The  name  of  VMnu  signifies 
•  /  , »  ,.  -/,r,  .  -  » ^  -<■.:■■> :  li.o  world  after  its  creation  was  intrusted  to  biui 
to  '.'Jv-iviA .-.  Tl-.o  w..Td  /«:•:-.:  ?;^rit:e«  ^"•ircrfuL  He  is  the  power  of  de- 
^t'.u; :••.••,  vv.'VAv!*\  or  nii;:.ii:">n  of  form,  wliich  implies  the  destruction 
'.'f  i''  ti  H *•■.'•  v'v.'vdcs.  Thor.  follows  the  polytheistic  designation  of  god- 
ik->v^  ■  .'I'.vn  e:,\  V:>:::u,  as  pre>er>'er  of  the  world,  dcsc^^nds  upon 
c,i'  I  :   !'  A  'T  .'lUil  '."■.rn:."    •  >cv  EJ.itiV*if\:h  Ret,  on  Moor*s  Hindu  Panthm^ 

Su'';»v'.>i!'j:  t'o  :iVovo  ro  bo  a  correct  abstract  from  the  Brah- 
iu;iM  rvV'.uds  i:  would  bo  easy  to  comment  on  several  particn- 
hiisotir.  iki  liAviri;  boo'.i  derived  bv  tradition  from  revelations 
ciirroitc  [»rior  to  r:.o  dUporsion.  But  we  have  not  space  for 
<'.ioh  di4iv>siv»T\  To  one  point,  however,  which  involves  with 
tho  u'loioMt  ntvtho!o^ios  the  doctrine  of  incarnations,  we 
briefly  refer,  ;is  Hocoiuitiiii:  satisfactorily  for  the  confusion  of 
names  and  dates  in  tlio  pantheons.  We  mean  the  practice  of 
nioiturehs  atul  her<vs  of  suooossive  dynasties  appropriating 
their  own  name^  to  the  most  ancient  object  of  idolatrous  hom- 
age, under  eolor  of  t!io  incarnation  of  that  deified  object  in  the 
pei-bon  i»f  the  now  tiod^ed  aspirant.  This  practice  solves  a 
thousand  riddles  of  nomenclature  and  chronology,  and  con- 
futes the  hitherto  ourivnt  theory  of  idol  apotheosis  worship. 
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« 
For  that  practice  implies  the  theory  tauglit  in  Scripture,  namely, 
tliat  at  first,  and  ever  after,  the  head  and  chief  object  of  idol- 
atrons  homage  was,  the  invisible  personality  called  in  Hebrew 
Satatij  in  Chaldee,  Bel,  in  Egyption  Osirisy  to  whom  divine 
attrihates  and  a  tabernacle  or  Shekinah  (the  Sun,  liglit,  fire), 
were  ascribed  as  if  he  were  god  of  this  world.  That  person- 
ality was  never,  in  any  of  the  pantheons,  confounded  with 
deified  heroes,  or  other  inferior  objects,  any  more  than  in  an- 
cient astronomy  the  planets,  satellites,  and  stars  were  con- 
founded with  the  central  luminary  and  source  of  light  and 
heat  But  that  personality  the  idolaters  believed  could  bo 
locally  present,  as  if  incarnate  in  living  men  and  in  material 
^images,  and  be  represented  by  them  and  by  men,  as  well  after 
as  before  their  death  or  migration  from  their  visible,  earthly 
state  of  existence.  Accordingly,  while  the  Sun  was  at  first 
and  always  in  every  country  the  primary  visible  image  and 
representative  of  that  deified  personality,  molten  or  other  mate- 
rial images,  with  characteristics  supposed  to  symbolize  his  at- 
tributes, were  devised  to  represent  the  god  when  the  Sun  was 
out  of  sight.  To  these  the  original  name  of  the  deified  chief, 
and  of  the  Sun  as  his  original  image  and  representative,  was 
given,  in  the  respective  languages.  Thus  JBel  (and  its  cog- 
nates Baal,  Belus,  etc.)  was  the  proper  name,  in  Chaldee,  of 
ScUauy  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  material  images  consecrated  to 
this  chief  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  made  to  represent 
him. 

But  as  besides  the  superior  and  unrivalled  orb  of  day,  there 
were  planets,  satellites,  and  stars,  so  Satan  had  his  hosts  of 
subordinato  angels  and  of  apostate  men ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Metempsychosis  being  a  familiar  and  important  part  of 
the  whole  system  of  diabolic  imposture,  the  inauguration  and 
progress  of  polytheism,  in  connection  with  astronomical  and 
astrological  observations,  to  which  the  first  temples  and  the 
idolatrous  priests  were,  in  part  devoted,  was  easy  and  rapid. 
If  the  Sun  was  the  tabernacle  of  Satan,  as  head  and  leader  of 
fallen  angels  and  men,  each  particular  star  might,  with  the  aid 
of  astrology,  be  specially  appropriated  to  some  particular  an- 
gel as  a  demi-god  subordinate  to  the  chief,  or  to  the  soul  of  a 
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dead  monarch  or  hero,  as  his  tabernacle,  by  transmigration 
from  his  earthly  body,  and  to  each  it  would  be  obvious  to  as- 
cribe the  required  attributes  and  functions.  Bel  signified  the 
Sim  as  king  and  lord  of  th^  day,  and  of  the  celestial  firma- 
ment, and  represented  Satan  as  king  and  lord  of  the  world. 
Tlie  Moon  being  next  in  visible  splendor,  and  the  consort  of 
the  Sun,  was  naturally  queen  of  the  starry  heaven,  and  fitted 
to  represent  one  who  shared  in  the  regal  honors — a  goddess— 
Astarte,  alias  Juno,  alias  Urania,  etc.  The  original  appropri- 
ation of  particular  planets  and  stars  to  particular  demons  or 
demonized  celebrities,  was  of  course  open  to  whatever  changes 
the  metempsychosis,  astrology,  and  political  exigency  might 
prescribe  and  permit ;  and  to  whatever  emblematic  devices  of^ 
imagery,  to  represent  particular  attributes  and  functions,  the 
priests  and  the  craftsmen  might  think  fit.  On  this  plan  there 
was  no  inherent  or  prescribed  limit  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  regard — gods — that  is,  subordinate,  inter- 
mediate, local,  household,  personal,  demi-gods,  like  the  Marj 
and  the  canonized  hero-saints  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 

According  to  Humboldt  {liesearcfus  in  Mexico\  "  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  existence  of  man  is  much  more  recent  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  the  other  continent."  Among  the  Mexican  mann- 
scripts,  he  says  :  "  One  is  a  cosmogony,  which  contains  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  mother  of  mankind  having  fallen  from  her  first 
state  of  happiness  and  innocence ;  and  she  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  accompanied  by  a  serpent.  We  find  also  the  idea  of 
a  great  inundation  overwhelming  the  earth,  from  which  a  sin- 
gle family  escaped  on  a  raft.  There  is  a  history  of  a  pyra- 
midal edifice  raised  by  the  pride  of  men,  and  destroyed  by  the 
anger  of  the  gods,"  The  author  (without  referring  to  Gen.  xi, 
or  to  any  other  part  of  Scripture)  is  of  opinion,  that  since  the 
Hindus  are  known  to  have  similar  traditions,  and  since  the 
first  settlers  of  America  were  probably  from  Eastern  Asia, 
"  wo  have  no  need  to  recur  to  the  western  part  of  Asia "  to 
account  for  the  Mexican  version  of  them.  After  speaking  of 
their  astronomical  observations,  and  of  a  representation  of 
**  their  calendar,  sculptured  on  a  stone  of  great  size",  he  says: 
'^  In  the  centre  of  the  stone  is  sculptured  the  hieroglyphic  of 
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the  Sra.  .  .  The  god  (image)  Tonatiah  is  figured  opening  his 
large  month,  armed  with  teeth,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  figure 
of  a  divinitj  in  Hindustan,  the  image  of  Kala".  Tliis  strongly 
iDdicates  that  the  two  had  a  common  primitive  origin,  and 
that  the  real  author  and  object  of  primeval  idolatry  did  not 
acrnple  to  select  visible  symbols  which  should  plainly  indicate 
who  Jie  was.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  to  observe,  that  we  learn  from  Prescott's  Hisioiy  of 
McxicOj  that  the  idol  temples  of  the  Mexicans  were  copied 
architecturally  from  the  ancient  temple  of  Behis.  When  Cor- 
tez  visited  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  with  Montezuma,  he 
saw  the  colossal  image  of  the  god  of  the  Aztecs.  '^  His  coun- 
tenance was  distorted  into  hideous  lineaments  of  symbolic  im- 
port. The  huge  folds  of  a  serpent,  consisting  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  were  coiled  round  his  waist.  A  chain  of  gold 
and  silver  hearts,  alternate,  was  suspended  round  his  neck,  and 
three  human  hearts,  newly  ofiered,  lay  smoking  on  the  altar  be- 
fore him.  .  .  .  The  capacious  mouth  and  throat  of  an  idol  (that 
is,  the  image)  were  filled  with  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  abomi- 
nations, which  led  the  spectators  to  regard  it  as  the  figure  of 
hell.  The  rooms  were  so  clotted  witli  blood  as  to  be  insup- 
portably  ofiTensive  and  hideous.  Tlie  walls  round  the  temple 
were  ornamented  with  figures  of  serpents,"  a  common  emblem, 
as  in  Egypt  in  their  sacred  sculpture.  The  priests,  in  black 
robes  covered  with  human  blood,  seemed  tlie  very  ministers  of 
Satan.  Gortez  and  his  companions  beheld  in  tlie  symbolic  fea- 
tures of  the  idols,  the  very  lineaments  of  Satan."  Here  Satan, 
unrestrained  by  any  rival  system  of  doctrine  or  worship,  openly 
displayed  his  terrific  and  bloody  flag.  According  to  the  great 
German  naturalist,  the  Mexicans  learned  their  system  from  the 
eastern  Asiatics ;  and  he  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  opin 
ion  that  the  origin  and  nature  of  idolatry  were  snfiJciently  ac- 
counted for  by  tracing  it  to  eastern  Asia,  instead  of  referring 
it  to  that  part  of  Asia. where,  from  the  creation,  and  from  the 
days  of  Noah,  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  the  worsliip  of 
the  true  God  were  known. 

Mr.  Prescott,  in  that  part  of  his  History  of  the  lieign  of  Fer* 
dinand  .and  Isahella  in  which  he  relates  the  return  of  Columbus 
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r  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  innocent  and  rational 
it  (What  theology  the  writer  was  of,  he  saith  not)  Those  elu- 
ire  not  confined  to  one  people.  Hindu  mythology  illustrates  the 
is  extant,  and  suggests  some  part  of  what  is  lost  in  that  of  all 
18  of  antiquity.  The  opinions  of  the  celebrated  philosophers  of 
w  founders  of  schools,  have  reached  us  in  some  detail.  The  sys- 
pular  belief  which  influenced  the  mass  of  the  community,  hils 
bly  perished.  The  fragments  of  Sanconiathon,  the  Theogony  of 
le  Fasti  of  Ovid,  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  some 
of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  comprise  all  the  information  on  the 
erived  from  ancient  writers,  that  is  not  purely  incidental.  A  very 
L  view  of  the  system,  such  as  it  has  reached  us,  is  sufficient  to 
ite  that  wo  possess  only  detached  fragments,  and  that  in  order  to 
1  for  popular  belief  at  Athens  or  Memphis,  explanations  must 
i  afforded,  and  currently  received,  that  are  now  wanting.  To  se- 
utance'only.  Could  the  most  superstitious  and  ignorant  of  mor- 
e  that  the  father  of  gods  and  men  was  himself  the  son  of  Saturn, 
reto,  and  of  his  wife  Rhea  ?  The  contexture  seems  so  inartificial, 
absurdity  so  manifest,  that  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
stery  was  revealed  by  the  priests  to  reconcile  it  to  tlie  common 
mankind.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  Osiris,  at  whose 
iording  to  Plutarch,  a  voice  was  heard,  announcing  that  the  lord 
I  come  to  the  world.  But  this  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  divinities 
telf  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  the  Greeks,  who 
transmitted  the  Egyptian  names  of  his  progenitors,  but  only  those 
h^cian  representatives.     The  Hindu  mythology  suggests  the  cx- 

which  this  obvious  incongruity  must  have  received  before  it  could 

part  of  the  popular  belief."     (P.  828.) 

extract,  and  the  entire  article,  indeed,  confirms  what 
3  heretofore  observed,  namely,  that  any  attempt  to  dis- 
e  subject  in  que8tion,^ithout  the  true  theory  of  its 
its  nature,  and  its  object,  which  is  not  attainable  else- 
Iian  from  the  Uoly  Scriptures,  is  futile,  and  is  endur- 
ly  as  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement.  In  this  the 
of  the  article  under  consideration  is  even  more  de- 
Jian  several  authors  of  extended  works  who  have  suc- 
him.  Whether  it  were  from  pantheistic,  or  from  some 
mn  of  skepticism,  concerning  the  divine  revelation,  he 
•t  so  much  as  once  allude  to  tli9  teachings,  or  even  to  the 
ce  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    His  state  of  mind,  and  his 
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object  in  this  literary  excnrsns,  may  be  gathered  from  thp  in- 
troductory sentences  of  his  article : 

**  The  work  before  us,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  an  amnsing  one ;  and  if  the 
subject  were  popular,  might  possibly  become  a  popular  oneu  That^  howerer, 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  the  case.  Our  reasons  for  thinking  so  are,  like  Ifr. 
Tellum^s,  manifold.  But,  lest  our  readers  should  be  in  as  great  a  hurry  u 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  we  shall  not  giro  them  quite  so 
many  as  six.  •  Some,  however,  they  shall  have.  First,  then,  the  few  gen- 
tlemen qualified  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  Hindu  Mythology, 
have  not  been  pleased  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  the  public  Secondly, 
others,  not  so  qualified,  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  theirs.  Thirdly, 
of  the  chosen  few  first  mentioned,  some  have  been  pleased  to  publish  ex- 
tremely crude  and  hasty  conjectures,  and  afterward  to  retract  them  u 
hastily,  with  circumstances  but  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence ;  last- 
ly, and  perhaps  this  reason  might  have  sufficed,  nobody  here  cares  at  aU 
about  the  matter." 

Again,  as  specimens  of  his  theory  and  opinions : 

'^  The  religion  of  India  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  the  idolatrous 
systems,  and  continues  at  this  day  tlie  popular  belief  of  many  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  human  beings.  TTc  accordingly  find  the  Indian  Olympus 
more  plentifully  stocked  with  inhabitants  than  any  other  goddery  on  r^ 
conL  .  .  .  The  Hindus  are  divided  into  two  great  sects.  If  the  first  be 
considered  as  the  orthodox,  Osiris  or  Bacchus  will  be  the  chief  divinity  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  whole  system  correspond  with  such  parts  of  the 
£g}'ptian  tenets  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  shall  adopt  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  Ju- 
piter will  assume  the  supremacy,  and  the  Indian  doctrines  approximate  to 
the  popular  opinions  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  most  ancient  worship  of 
which  ipy  trace  is  left  in  Hindustanis  that  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus,  whose 
Indian  names  are  Iswara  and  Baghma.  In  him,  and  in  the  gods  of  his 
family  or  lineage,  we  recognise  the  divinities  adored  by  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians. That  Osiris  and  (the  original.)  Bacchus  were  the  same  divinity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  sufirage  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  ...  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  worship  of  Osiris,  distinguished  by  the  same 
attributes  and  emblems,  has  continued  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages  to  this 
day,  under  the  appellation  of  Iswara.** 

Here,  from  lack  of  the  true  theory,  if  indeed  the  writer 
had  any  fixed  theory  at  all,  he  seems  to  be  confused  and  incon- 
sistent. For  if  the  religion  of  India  was  the  most  ancient  of 
the  idolatrous  systems,  and  Iswara  the  earliest  object  of  idol- 
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08  homage,  it  would  seem  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the 
ans  would  adopt  as  the  head  of  their  pantheon  the  god  of 
her  and  more  recent  nation.  Had  Egypt  been  the  first, 
India  a  later  seat  of  idolatry,  the  adoption  would  be  mat- 
y£  no  surprise,  especially  if  the  original  and  the  adopted 
le  signified  the  same  object.  But  could  Iswara  be  the 
inal  name  of  the  object  of  the  most  ancient  idolatry  in  the 
Id,  and  yet  be  the  Indian  name  of  Osiris  the  Egyptian,  and 
the  most  ancient  god  of  idolatry  ?  If,  on  the  contrarjf, 
atry  originated  before  the  dispersion,  and  not  in  India  nor 
]gypt,  but  in  Babylon,  and  the  name  of  tile  idolized  intel- 
Qce,  in  the  original  tongue  of  Chaldea,  was  Bd;  in  the 
Qged  dialect  of  those  dispersed  to  India,  Iswara;  in  that 
hose  who  settled  in  Egypt,  Osiris,  and  an  equivalent  in  the 
red  tongue  of  each  of  the  other  countries  to  which  colofties 
e  dispersed ;  then,  since  the  several  terms  thus  primarily 
lied  signified  the  same  personality,  and  the  same  celestial 
inary,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  as  social  rela- 
8  and  intercourse  took  place  between  different  nations,  by 
^nest,  commerce,  and  immigration,  they  mutually  adopted 
1  other's  designations  of  the  supreme  object  of  tb^j^  idol- 
»tLS  homage.  Neither  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  believ* 
,  that  in  each  nation,  in  process  of  time,  as  the  vocabulary 
in  other  respects  enlarged,  new  terms,  synonymous  with 
original  names,  were  employed  to  designate  the  same  idol- 
I  personality :  nor  that,  at  length,  aspiring  monarchs  and 
}ic  monsters  should  appropriate  to  themselves  thos^con- 
(uous  names  and  designations.  The  whole  question  of  my- 
.ogy  and  of  idolatry,  as  to  its  origin  and  nature,  depends  on 
theory  on  which  the  historical  events  proceeded,  and  by 
ch  tliey  should  be  construed.  As  well  might  one  attempt 
ieduce,  from  an  inspection  of  the  separate  letters  of  the 
babets  of  different  languages,  the  philosophical  and  thcolog- 
doctrines  which,  by  a  certain  arrangement  and  combina- 
I,  they  might  be  made  to  express,  as  to  attempt  to  infer, 
n  tlie  sculptured  relii»  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Egypt,  or  In- 
,  the  rationale  and  origin  of  idolatry.  He  must  begin  with- 
a  clue ;  like  a  man  at  the  interior  extreme  of  a  pitch-dark 
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labyrinth,  attempting  to  describe  exactly  the  process  of  emerg- 
ence ;  like  a  man  born  deaf  and  blind  attempting  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  acoustics  and  of  vision.* 

There  is  much  in  Herodotus,  and  in  later  writers,  concern- 
ing Kgypt,  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  early  Egyptian  records 
were  far  less  mythical  than  those  of  later  date,  from  which  the 
antiquarians  of  the  present  day  endeavor  to  deduce  the  chro- 
nology of  fabulous  ages  and  dynasties.  It  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  Egypt  was  originally  peopled  by  a  migration  from 
Asia ;  and  from  the  progress  they  had  made  in  arts,  govern- 
ment, and  idolafty,  prior  to  the  bondage  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, or  about  five  hundred  years  after  "  the  dispersion",  it  is 
likely  that  they  formed  a  colony  of  the  dispersed^  and  carried 
with  them  their  religious  system,  and  a  language  not  widely 
diflfcring  from  that  inherited  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Chal- 
deans. For  when  Abraham  visited  Egypt,  about  four  hun- 
dren  and  thirty  years  after  the  dispersion,  the  language  of  tlie 
King  and  his  own  appears  to  have  been  mutually  intelli- 
gible. 

Now,  Herodotus  and  others  generally  teach :  (1)  that  the 
primitive  object  of  idolatrous  homage  to  whom  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ascribed  divine  attributes,  was  called  Osiris;  (2) 
that  they  did  not  ascribe  those  attributes  to  human  heroes  or 
human  beings  of  any  class ;  (3)  that  they  regarded  animab, 
crocodiles,  vegetables,  carved  and  molten  images,  only  as  re- 
presentative of  particular  attributes  which  they  ascribed  to 
their  supreme  deity  ;  (4)  that  when  the  Egyptians  built  a  new 
city  and  created  a  new  temple,  they  designated  Osiris — the  Bel 
of  Babylon  —  by  a  different  Egyptian  epithet,  as  Ea,  Rhea, 
Am,  Ammon,  or  Ham,  by  which  also,  as  by  Osiris,  they  desig- 
nated the  Sun  ;  (5)  that  at  a  later  period  in  Ethiopia  and 
Lybia,  and  also  in  Egypt,  they  adopted  the  Grecian  name 
Bacchus — Bar-chus, — ^Ham  the  Son  of  Cush  ;  and  also  Jupiter 


•  The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  "prove  tlie  identity  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and 
Indian  divinity^*  (chief  god),  not  by  tho  analogy  of  the  names  and  their  sounds, 
hut  by  "  the  unity  of  the  attributes  denoted  by  those  names  wliich  it  is  imposBibla 
ahouKl  Ih>  accidental",  and  to  illustrate  the  institution  and  growth  of  polytheism 
by  the  Indian  doctrine  of  incarnations  applied  to  deifed  heroes. 
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and  other  foreign  names.  On  the  other  hand,  when  heroines 
were  deified  by  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Ganaanites  and 
others,  they  adopted  the  foreign,  or  equivalent  native  designa- 
tions as  identifying  the  chief— Astarte,  Urania,  Jnno,  Isis,  etc.; 
each  alike  signifying  the  iiJwn,  and  the  intelligence  supposed 
to  inhabit  tliat  satellite. 

It  is  the  appropriation  of  these  designations  successively  at 
different  times  and  places,  that  occasions  the  real  confusion  in 
the  Tiew  of  successive  writers  and  commentators,  according 
as  they  are  governed  by  the  later  nomenclatures,  or  by  the  as- 
cription of  attributes  as  the  obvious  and  natural  rule.  Thus 
Herodotus,  Book  2,  p.  65,  says :  "  The  Egyptians  do  not  all 
worship  the  same  gods,  excepting  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  latter  of 
whom  they  say  is  the  Grecian  Bacchus".  On  which  Mr. 
RawHnson  says,  in  his  note :  "All,  it  is  true,  worshipped  Osiris, 
as  well  as  his  sister  Isis,  for  as  ho  was  judge  of  the  dead,  all 
were  equally  amenable  to  his  tribunal ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  and  Isis  were  the  only  deities  worshipped  throughout 
Egypt,  since  Amun,  Pthah,  and  the  other  great  gods,  and 
many  also  of  the  second,  as  well  as  of  the  third  order,  were 
universally  venerated".  "  Osiris",  says  Diodorus,  "  has  been 
considered  the  same  as  Serapis,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  or  Ammon  ; 
others  have  thought  him  Jupiter,  many  Pan";  and  he  (Dio- 
dorus) endeavors  to  identify  him  with  the  Sun,  and  Isis  with 
the  Moon.  These  notions  were  owing  to  similarities  being 
^aced  in  the  attributes  of  certain  gods  of  the  Greek  and 
JSgyptian  pantheons. 

In  a  word,  it  is  quite  clear  that  when  the  idolaters,  dis- 
persed to  different  countries,  set  up  their  idol-worship,  and 
from  time  to  time  afterward  in  their  chief  cities,  they  gave 
to  the  one,  original,  chief  god  a  local  or  foreign  name.at  plea- 
sure, ascribing  to  him  the  divine  cUtributes  by  which  he  was 
identified  at  Babel.  To  them  he  was  familiarly  known  by  his 
local  name ;  to  foreigners  by  the  attributes  ascribed  to  him. 
The  worship  of  that  chief  god  was  not  confounded  with  poly- 
theism. 

Herodotus  says,  referring  to  the  earliest  periods :  "  Egypt 
had  gods  for  its  nders,  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  with  man, 
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One  being  always  supreme  above  the  rest "  (Book  2d,  chap. 
144).  This  One,  under  ^he  primitive  Egyptian  name  Osiris,  is 
represented  as  suffering  and  dying,  as  rising  again,  as  triumph- 
ing over  his  brother  or  counterpart  and  rival,  Typhon,  the 
pei-sonification  of  evil,  "  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Osiris 
were  the  great  mystery  of  the  Egyptian  religion ;  and  some 
traces  of  it  are  perceptible  among  other  people  of  antiquity. 
His  being  the  divine  goodness  and  the  abstract  idea  of  'good', 
his  manifestation  upon  earth  (like  an  Indian  god),  his  death 
and  resurrection,  and  his  office  as  judge  of  the  dead  in  a  futnre 
state,  look  like  the  early  revelation  of  a  future  manifestation 
of  the  Deity  converted  into  a  mythological  fable.  As  Osiris 
signified  'good',  Typhon  was  'evil';  and  the  remarkable 
notion  of  good  and  evil  being  brothers,  is  abundantly  illustrat- 
ed in  the  early  sculptures.''    (Rawlinson's  note,  vol.  ii,  p.  219.) 

In  these,  and  in  all  instances  in  which,  apart  from  the  cLoss- 
ical  and  the  modern  theory  of  idolatry,  the  argument  is  found- 
ed simply  on  the  ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  it  is  not 
by  verbal  designations,  but  by  attributes  that  the  identity  of 
the  chief  god,  and  that  of  particular  subordinates  is  deter- 
mined. Thus  concerning  "  the  queen  of  heaven",  the  intelli- 
gence su]^posed  to  have  the  moon  for  her  tabernacle,  and  by 
the  Pheniciaus  and  Jews  called  Astarte,  and  by  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  others,  Mf/lilt-a,  laisy  Urania^  Diana,  etc.,  etc., 
Mr.  Rawlinson  says,  Yol.  ii,  Essay  1,  p.  444:  "She  was  the 
same  deity  worshipped  in  many  countries  under  various  d^ 
nominations ;  and  nowhere,  perhai>s,  do  we  see  more  clearly 
how  the  same  oxi:,  from  some  slight  variation  of  attribute  or 
office,  was  made  into  several  different  deities,  and  how  many 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  original  One'\ 

Had  this  view  been  adhered  to  in  treating  of  that  god  of 
idolatry  which,  under  various  names,  the  different  nations  wor- 
shipped as  supreme,  most  of  the  mystery  and  confusion  which 
now  obscures  the  subject  would  have  been  avoided.  Substan- 
tially, in  respect  to  the  verbal  designations  of  the  Supreme  ob- 
ject of  worship,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  nomenclatures 
of  the  pantheons  of  different  nations,  as  happens  unavoidably 
in  the  translation  of  the  Ilebrew  Scriptures  into  different  Ian- 
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guAges ;  vernacular  words  are  substituted  for  the  original  sa- 
cred names ;  the  reference  is  determined  by  the  ascription  of 
attributes  and  acts. 

Having  bestowed  upon  the  Eeviewer  above  quoted  a  por- 
tion of  our  space,  greater,  perhaps,  than  he  deserves,  it  is  but 
fair  to  put  in  contrast  with  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
of  Hinduism,  that  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  Baptist  missionary,  in  his 
View  of  the  Ilistori/^  Literature^  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^ 
published  about  the  same  time,  in  London  ;  after  he  had,  as  a 
missionary,  passed  some  cloven  or  twelve  years  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  of  Bengal.     Perhaps  the  strongest 
impression  produced  by  his  detailed  exposure  of  the  vile  pas- 
sions and  practices  which  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus 
ascribe  to  their  gods  —  deified  heroes  and  heroines  —  and  not 
only  sanction  and  encourage,  but  enjoin  as  duties,  on  the  part 
of  priests  and  people,  is,   that  satanic  malice  and    cruelty 
must  have  devised  the  system  and  imposed  it  on  the  miser- 
able subjects  of  its  sway.     Mr.  Ward  observes  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plurality  of  deified  men  and  women  as  gods,  and  of 
their  intrigues,  criminal  amours,  quarrels,  and  stratagems  to 
counteract  each  other,  has  produced  the  most  fatal  effects  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  he  asks :  Can  we  expect  a  people  to  be 
better  than  their  gods  ?    After  quoting  from  their  books  a  long 
list  of  the  vilest  and  most  monstrous  acts  and  practices,  which 
are  affirmed  of  particular  gods  by  name,  he  says :  "  It  is  wor- 
thy of  inquiry,  how  the  world  is  governed  by  these  gods,  more 
wicked  than  men.     Let  us  open  the  Hindu  sacred  writings  ; 
here  we  see  the  Creator  and  Preserver  perpetually  counteract- 
ing each  other.    Sometimes  the  Preserver  is  destroying,  and 
at  other  times  the  Destroyer  is  preserving.    Brahma  is  often 
represented  as  bestowing  a  blessing,  to  remove  the  effects  of 
which  Vishnoo  is  obliged  to  become  incarnate;  nay,  these 
effects  have  not,  in  some  cases,  been  removed,  till  all  the  gods 
have  be^  dispossessed  of  their  thrones,  and  obliged  to  go  a-beg- 
ging; till  all  human  affairs  have  been  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  all  the  elements  seized  and  turned  against  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Reproducer.  .  .     Things  too  abominable 
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to  enter  the  ears  of  man,  and  impossible  to  be  revealed  to  a 
Christian  pnblic,  arc  contained  in  the  directions  of  the  Shaa- 
triis.  Tlio  learned  Brahmin  who  opened  to  me  these  abomina- 
tions, made  several  efforts — paused,  and  began  again — ^before 
he  could  mention  the  shocking  indecencies  prescribed  by  his 
own  Shastrus."  With  such  sanction  and  prescription,  the  sys- 
tem, descending  from  bad  to  worse,  at  length  embraced  eveiy 
senseless,  brutal,  vile  and  monstrous  object,  quality  and  pas- 
sion, which  the  foulest  imagination  could  conceive,  till  the  ob- 
jects pretended  to  be  worshipped  were  said  to  number  three 
liundred  and  thirty  millions ;  with  every  one  of  which  some 
quality  of  cruelty  or  of  sensuality,  falsehood,  or  vice,  was  as- 
sociated ;  and  the  highest  attainments  proposed  to  the  devotee 
by  the  most  exalted  of  them,  were  manifested  by  self-inflicted 
bodily  tortures,  or  by  death  enforced  under  the  wheels  of  Jug- 
gernaut, or  by  being  burned  or  buried  alive. 

It  is  just  to  infer,  from  this  brief  representation,  that  the 
founders  of  idolatry  in  India  had  no  higher  conception  of  the 
attributes  and  character  of  the  intelligences  which  they  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  than  they  had  of  the  most  depraved,  corrupt, 
beastly,  and  cruel  of  men.  If  they  professedly  had  some  no- 
tion of  the  existence  of  One  Supreme  Being,  they  ascribed  to 
him  neither  moral  attributes  or  qualities,  nor  any  agency  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  At  most  he  was  the  impersonal 
god  of  pantheism.  Tlie  priests  of  their  idolatrous  system  were, 
in  the  depravities  and  vices  of  their  character,  as  near  resem- 
blances of  their  gods  as  possible ;  and  the  universal  corrup- 
tions and  miseries  of  the  people  could  be  compared  only  to 
those  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Xow  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  have  been  the  prime- 
val type  of  idolatry.  Tlie  system  comprised  not  a  single 
element  on  which  to  found,  or  from  which  to  educe,  the  more 
intellectual  characteristics  of  the  Babylonian,  or  of  the  Egypt- 
ian system —  atheistic  personality  and  unity,  and  pdlytJieistk 
subordinates.  The  Indian  system  of  polytheism  ln^r  have 
been  derived  from  the  most  degraded  form  of  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, or  Egyptian  polytheism,  with  the  added  cloak  of  the 
groaacBt  pantheism,  and  tlie  imposture  of  the  metempsychosis 
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It  maj  have  been  a  wholesale  reproductiou  of  the  grossest 
form  of  antediluvian  idolatry,  wickedness,  and  cruelty,  trans- 
mitted through  Ham  and  the  colony  dispersed  from  Babel  to 
the  plains  of  India,  but  not  adventured  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates %f  Nirarod  at  the  erection  of  their  temple  and  the 
inauguration  of  their  system,  t)r  afterward  by  those  dispersed 
to  other  countries.  But  it  could  no  more  have  been  the  parent 
of  the  Babylonian,  Grecian,  or  Koman  system  and  mythology, 
than  the  most  vile  and  bestial  corruption  could  be  the  parent 
of  decency  and  refinement.  Among  the  evidences  of  the  utter 
and  irretrievable  debasement  of  the  Indian  system,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  while  the  Chaldean  and  other  woi-shippers  of 
the  personality  called  Baal,  as  being  represented  by  the  Sun, 
manifested  on  all  occasions  no  small  degree  of  outward  rever- 
ence and  respect  towards  him,  the  priests  and  people  of  India, 
as  a  familiar  and  general  custom,  treated  the  deified  objects  of 
their  homage  with  listless  and  contemptuous  disrespect.  As 
particular  exemplifications  of  this  habit,  Mr.  Ward  relates  that 
during  a  heavy  rain,  a  woman  of  respectable  caste  frequently 
says :  "  Let  the  gods  perish  1  my  clothes  are  all  wet".  A  man 
of  low  caste  says :  '*  These  rascally  gods  are  sending  more 
rain."  Conformably  to  the  monstrous  theogony  of  this  dia- 
bolic system,  4vas  the  relentless  tyranny,  mental  and  physical, 
of  the  laws  of  Caste. 

Dr.  Gillies,  in  his  History  of  the  Worlds  concludes  that  the 
original  Babylon  and  the  Temple  of  Belus  were  constructed 
under  Nimrod  about  2000  b.o.  ;  that  about  one  hundred  years 
later,  Asshur  built  the  first  Nineveh,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  three  hundred  miles  above  Babylon,  which  con- 
tinued till  1230  B.C.,  when  Ninus  founded  a  second  Nineveh, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  about  fifty  miles  from  Baby- 
lon, and  there  established  the  Assyrian  Monarchy  over  Baby- 
lonia and  Babylon ;  and  that  about  606  B.C.,  Belesis  destroyed 
this  latter  city,  and  transferred  the  power  back  to  Babylon. 
Of  course  he  must  have  construed  Gen.  x,  11,  as  Mr.  Eawlinson 
does,  and  as  our  version  reads.  And  probably  he  construed 
what  the  Greeks  —  Herodotus  about  450  ;  Berosus  330 ;  Dio- 
dorua  44 ;  Strabo  30  B.o.  —  had  gathered  from  those  who  had 
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access  to  tlio  then  extant  Semitic  inscriptions,  as  though  they 
were  of  coincident  import  and  authority  with  the  then  and  yet 
nndcciphered  ancient  Chaldean  cuneiform  language.  From 
the  recent  examinations  of  these  later  inscriptions,  it  is  held  to 
be  extremely  doubtful  whethet  there  ever  was,  i||it  is  not 
clearly  shown  to  be  certain  that- there  was  not,  any  such  pe^ 
sonality  as  Ninus ;  and  what  purports  to  be  historical  is,  at 
least,  enormously  surcharged  and  overlaid  by  what  is  purely 
fabulous  and  mythical.  ^ 

Of  the  Pagan  Mythologies,  as  exhibited  by  the  ancient  his- 
torians, poets,  and  theogonists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  as  re- 
traced by  modern  researches  into  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  we  may  safely  say  that  they  constitute 
an  eflete  mass  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and  tliat 
they  cannot  be  reconciled  or  so  construed  as  to  determine  any 
one  of  the  leading  questions  to  which  they  relate.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  them  is  (1)  that  they  show  on  a  vast  scale 
the  nature,  workings,  and  effects  of  man's  apostasy  and  willing 
subserviency  to  the  arcli-apostato  ;  and  (2)  tliat^  mythical  and 
uninteHigible  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  they  involve  tradi- 
tions of  primeval  facts  concerning  the  antedihivian  period,  the 
ark,  the  delnge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  dispersion  of 
maiikind,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  idolatry." 

Concerning  the  Greeks,  who  after  all,  in  what  relates  to  the 
more  ancient  pagan  nations,  are  the  principal  teachers  of  the 
learned  in  Western  Europe,  no  one  now  needs  to  be  told  that 
their  own  pretended  ancient  history  is  wholly  fabulous.  They 
derived  their  mythology  from  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  the  coun- 
tries farther  East ;  but  such  was  their  excessive  vanity^  and 
such  their  partiality  for  their  own,  and  aversion  to  other  lan- 
guages, that  in  transferring  and  appropriating  it,  they  various- 
ly changed  the  nomenclature  and  arrogated  the  history  as  part 
and  parcel  of  their  own.  The  Romans  derived  their  system 
from  the  Qreeks,  subjecting  it  to  such  changes  of  names  and 
arrangement  as  suited  their  views.  We  condense  the  follow- 
ing observations  from  the  Edinhurgh  Encyclopoidia.  *'  We  find 
tbftt  the  same  deity  was  worshipped  by  various  nations  under 
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Serent  names;  the  Sun  was  worshipped  nnder  the  names 
AdoniSy  Attis,  Oairis,  Horns,  and  Liber;  and  Baechns, 
uris,  Phanax,  Dionisiiis,  Liber,  and  Adoneus,  were  one  and 
e  same  deity.  It  would  appear,  in  short,  that  the  whole 
yihology  of  the  ancients  was  originally  derived  from  .one 
mmon  superstition,  diversified  by  the  genius  and  fancy  of 
fferent  nations.  The  earliest  annals  of  the  most  ancient  na- 
)ns  contained  a  rude  system  of  cosmogony  and  theogony. 
f  these,  however,  if  we  except  the  writings  of  the  sacred 
storian,  Moses,  but  few,  and  these  very  imperfect  fragments, 
ivo  been  preserved.  The  theogony  and  cosmogony  of  the 
^ptians  were  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Phe- 
cians  ;  and  both  were  evidently  from  the  same  source, 
airis  and  Isis  (the  Sun  and  Moon)  were  the  original  divin- 
!c8  of  that  ancient  people.  The  ancient  Persians,  as  we  learn 
3in  Herodotus  and  others,  worsliipped  the  Sun  under  the 
ime  of  Mithras^  and  also  fire  as  representing  the  Sun.  They 
so  acknowledge  the  good  and  bad  principle.  The  most  re- 
arkable  article  in  the  Peruvian  religion  is  the  worship  of  the 
in,  and  tlie  pretended  extraction  of  tlieir  first  Inca  from  that 
minary.  Lok  was  tlie  evil  genius  or  devil  of  the  northern 
itions,  resembling  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians.  In  a  frag- 
ent  of  Berosus  upon  the  Chaldean  theogony,  we  are  told 
lat  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  fish,  rose  from  the  Ked  Sea, 
id  made  his  appearance  near  Babylon.  He  abode  with  men 
J  day,  without  food,  and  taught  them  letters  and  sciences, 
id  whatever  could  contribute  to  civilize  their  manners.  At 
inset  ho  withdrew  into  the  sea,  and  spent  the  night  in  the 
aters.  This  monster,  Oannes,  is  said  to  have  written  a  book 
3ont  the  origin  of  things,  in  which  he  taught  that  there  was 
time  when  all  was  water  and  darkness,  and  that  all  animals 
ere  of  a  monstrous  make,  like  the  representations  of  them  in 
le  temple  of  Belus.  It  was  added  that  a  woman,  named 
>marosa  (probably  the  sea),  was  mistress  of  the  universe,  and 
lat  Belus  clove  her  asunder,  formed  earth  of  the  one  part, 
ad  heaven  of  the  other^  and  put  all  those  monsters  to  death, 
'hen  this  god  divided  the  darkness,  separated  earth  from  hea- 
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von.  and  ranged  the  universe  in  order ;  and  eeeing  the  world 
dv'jolate,  he  ordered  one  of  tlie  gods  to  cut  off  his  head,  to  mix 
w::!i  car:!i  the  blood  tliat  flowed  from  the  wound,  and  of  it 
!»^  t^rin  ir.on  and  animals ;  after  which  he  framed  the  stars  and 
p!a!io:>,  a:id  thus  liirishcd  the  production  of  all  beings.  This 
srr.^ss  system  of  cosniogonv  may  be  traced,  we  think,  to  some 
oorrr.pteJ  tradition  respecting  the  Noachic  deluge,  and  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation.  In  other  traditions  of  the 
Ciialvlcans,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  first  ten  genera- 
tions, and  an  account  of  the  deluge,  which,  in  many  particu- 
lar?, coiiiciJcs  wonderfully  with  that  given  by  Moses.*"* 

Aocordiui:  to  Herodotus,  Book  III,  8  :  "  llie  Arabians  had 
bur  two  i:'.>v!:^./.r.ean:ng  no  doubt  chief  gods),  namely,  Bacchns 
aiul  I'ratiia".  Those  Mr.  Eawlinson  regards  as  representing 
t::o  Sun  at.d  M.^otu  See  his  note  where  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
ilo  S;i!\  is  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  El  and 
tl.o  Arabic  Allah.  Wo  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly 
the  work  of  Mr.  Eawlinson  and  his  coadjutors. 

It  is  unfortiuiato  that  the  explorers  of  the  long-buried  ruins 
of  BaVylou  ai-d  Nineveh,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
M\ed  opiiiior.s  ii:«.lucod  by  their  previous  study  of  the  Greek 
liwd  U.»!i!a!:  classics,  v.ivtholoirv  and  co5mo<]ronv,  seem  to  have 
oiitciwl  0:1  t::cir  arc!\vol.>^ioal  researches  under  the  expectation 
vf  tiisdliii;  coiidrriiarioii  of  their  foregone  conclusions,  rather 
iliaii  with  the  l*.o;.>c  or  desire  of  attaining  any  new  light 
conccniiii^  the  poj-^ilar  theory  of  idolatry.  As  matter  of 
course,  thoy  proccc«.l  ou  the  hereditary  and  prevalent  notion 
that  the  doccriucs,  lonus,  and  practice  of  idolatry  originated 
with  nsaii  L»i?i;  prior  to  the  records  and  institutions  of  Divine 
KcNcluiion;  and  aei^.ce,  when  comparing  the  sculptures  and 
iuscrii'tioiis  x.'^i  ivl.»l".itrv  with  the  toachini]^  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers,  t!\ey  arc  easily  led  to  suppose  that  those  later  inculcations 
wore  suggested  by  the  supp<.>«Hed  earlier  system  and  its  details, 

•  In  Mr.  0-.  RawlJiiBoa's  Ei-a.^Lrical  F> id^ntees  >:/  the  Truth  cf  the  Scripture  Re- 
cordgf  Lecture  2U,  this  njyth  is  ^iv^c.  with  some  Tarlacion&  Bcloa  [L  e.,  Sataoji 
to  whom  ihe  er«uiwu  is  uderi'cviJL  is  su:^  co  Lave  cut  off  his  own  head.  The  dn^ 
man  wbom  be  creaunl  w^i^  a  Choldcou.  In  tho  tenth  {Kneraiion,  aa  in  the  Mosaic 
■ooounty  the  Delude  occurrevl 
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any  particniars  were  merely  copies  of  them.  They  seem, 
>ractically,  to  assume  that  the  earliest  divine  revela- 
iie  world  were  those  vouchsafed  to  Moses,  and  record- 
m  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  afler  the  creation, 
but  a  single  community — an  enslaved,  barbarous,  and 
community  —  of  the  human  race  were  idolaters,  and 
i  governments,  learning,  arts,  civilization,  wealth  and 
nt  Accordingly,  whether  they  h^^  recourse  to 
>ry  of  Herodotus,  to  the  fragments  of  Berosus  and 
iathon,  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
,  or  to  the  legends,  mythologies,  and  histories  of 
Old  Home,  they  construe  each  and  all  in  one  and  the 
ection.  And  though  the  sacred  history  is  by  far  more 
than  any  of  the  secular  histories,  and  is  written  in  a 
J  intelligible  language  than  any  of  the  exhumed  in- 
8 ;  and  further,  though  the  deciphered  sculptures  and 
ire  not  of  the  earliest,  but  confessedly  of  the  middle 
ir  periods  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires, 
construe  them  as  authorities  in  respect  to  the  antiquity, 
n,  and  the  designations  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  gods  of 
ral  pantheons.  Of  the  changes  of  language,  of  pronun- 
[)f  orthography,  of  the  innovations  of  successive  con- 
gmd  dynasties,  of  the  modifications  consequent  on  the 
encroachments  of  polytheism  on  the  primitive  institu- 
1  nomenclature,  they  make  little  account,  except  as 
barrass  their  studies  and  interfere  with  their  adopted 


Appendix  to  the  first  Book  of  Rawlinson's  History  of 
Eitf,  Essay  Tenth,  '*  On  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians 
frians",  the  author  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
,  as  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  founded 

Babel,  or  Babylon,  as  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
ia,  and  thence  infers  that  the  supreme  idol  god  of  As- 
.med  A%shur  (a  deification,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  third 
hem,  whose  name  was  Asshur),  was  entitled  to  preced- 
1  preeminence  in  the  pantheon,  over  Baal,  the  supreme 
ridolatrous  worship  to  Nimrod  (the  third  son  of  Ham), 


K 
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;i:ul  Ins  associates,  who  fonnded  Babj'lon  and  erected  the 
t».i\vcr  of  Bali-El  ll»r  the  purpose  of  idolatrous  worsliip.  But 
there  is  vory  ample  evidence,  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptioDS, 
as  re}»ortoJ  by  hiui,  that  the  primeval  history  of  the  Assyrian, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Eabylonian  empire,  is  all  but  wholly 
inyiliical  and  ^bulous  ;  that  the  Assyrian  was  an  ofishoot  from 
t!ie  Babylonian  empire  ;  and  that  the  Assyrians  had,  firom  tliat 
ciroumstanee,  flHucement  to  pretend  to  priority  of  date  and 
precedence  in  respect  to  the  rank  of  their  idol  deity. 

In  the  Sixth  Ess;iy  of  the  same  appendix,  '*  On  the  early  his- 
tory of  Babylonia'',  '*  the  commencement  of  the  great  Chal- 
dean empire''  ^Babylonia  inclusive,  originally  of  Assyria)  is 
llxcd  by  the  exhumed  inscriptions  at  the  date  2231  b.c.,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  date  '*  obtained  by  Callisthenos 
from  ilie  Chaldeans  at  Babvlon  for  the  commencement  of  their 
stellar  observations,  which  would  naturally  be  coeval  with  the 
empire ;  and  the  same  also  which  was  computed  for  tlieir  com- 
mencement by  Pliny,  adapting  tlie  numbers  of  Berosus  to  the 
conventional  chronology  of  the  Greeks.''* 

!Now,  according  to  the  received  chronology  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tamont,  the  deluge  occurred  a.m.  1056  ;  n.o.  2348.  One  hun- 
dred and  fvuirteen  years  later  the  dispersion  occurred,  a.m. 
1770;  r..o.  --34.  It  was  therefore  within  this  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  yoai's  that  Ximrod  began  his  career  by 
founding  the  city  and  empire  of  Babylon,  and  it  is  neither 
probable  in  itself,  nor  to  be  conjectured  on  any  other  than 
mythological  legends,  that  Asshur,  a  sonof  Shem,  should  have 
fouuiled  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  arranged  a 
pantheon  of  idolatry,  and  least  of  all  that  ho  should  have 
headed  the  list  with  his  own  name,  as  a  dead,  deified  hero, 

♦  CuUisthonea,  th^^  philosoplior,  who  attended  Aloxandor  the  Great' to  Babylon, 
B.C.  331.  found  that  the  Chalieaus  "had" — savaPrideaux — " astronomical obseiv. 
ations  for  \\)o'o  vears  backward  from  that  time,  which  carrieth  the  account  as 
high  uis  the  115th  year  a^or  the  tloOd,  which  \\'as  within  flflocn  years  afier  tho 
lower  of  Babel  wad  built.  Fv»r  iho  confusion  of  tongues  which  followed  immedi- 
ately after  tho  buildi:ij:  of  that  tower,  happened  in  the  year  wherein  Pcleg  waa 
born,  which  Wi\3  an  h 'ndred  and  one  years  after  the  flood;  and  fourteen  years 
after  that  those  observations  be^n.  This  account  Callisthenes  sent  from  Babylon 
iolo  Greece,  to  his  master  Aristotle.''  Book  II,  part  1. 
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)r  to  the  fonnding  of  Babylon  by  Nimrod,  a  son  of  Ham, 
[  the  inauguration  of  Ba-EI  as  his  god  and  head  of  his  pan- 
on. 

L  determination  of  this  question  is,  however,  not  conclusive 
ihe  main  point.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable,  on  suppo- 
>n  that  prior  to  the  deluge,  Satan,  the  supreme  god  of  idol- 
r,  usurped  the  name  El,  and  was  distinguished  and  known 
that  designation,  than  that  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  he 
aid  be  distinguished,  in  tlie  speech  of  different  nations,  by 
variety  of  different  epithets,  signifying  in  the  respective 
gues  one  and  the  same  invisible  intelligence,  and  ascribing 
him  the  same  attributes.  Thus  El,  Ba-El,  Bel,  Belzebub, 
by,  all  parties  defined  as  signifying  lord  of  the  world,  as 
Sun  is  lord  of  the  day,  lord  of  the  universe,  creator,  su- 
me  ruler,  etc.  And  according  to  Rawlinson,  Asshur  is  de- 
jd  as  signifying  "  the  great  lord  ",  "  tlie  king  of  all  the 
Is",  "  the  father  of  the  gods",  etc.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Babylonian  and  tlie  Assyrian  inscriptions  on  tablets  of  clay 
I  brick,  indicate  not  only  the  names  of  the  chief  olyects  of 
latrous  homage,  but  also  synonyms  of  those  names,  and  also 
names  of  long  lists  of  inferior  tutelary  and  local  deities. 
reover,  successive  dynasties  and  kings  wowld  seem  to  have 
Eirged  those  lists  from  time  to  time.  The  confusion  thus  in- 
Inced  can  scarcely  bo  imagined  ;  and  in  order  to  any  satis- 
!;ory  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  exhumed  in- 
ptions  in  connection  with  the  records  of  secular  history, 
I  with  those  of  the  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  im- 
tant  point  is  to  ascertain  who  was  the  invisible  intelligence 
vhom  idolatrous  homage  and'airvice  were,  after  the  deluge, 
t  addressed.  This  being  settled,  it  might  be  desiiable,  but 
)y  no  means  essential,  to  determine  whether  after  the  dis- 
aion,  any  of  the  nations  or  their  kings  ascribed  supreme  di- 
e  attributes  to  mcJre  than  one,  or  to  any  other  than  the  one 
ef  god  of  the  earliest  pantheon. 

S"ow,  any  attempt  to  settle  the  main  question  must  depend 
the  theory  of  idolatry  held  by  him  who  makes  the  attempt, 
dolatry  was  simply  a  device,  a  desperate  alternative  of  man 
lis  original,  infantile,  helpless,  barbarous  state,  without  light, 
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withont  revelation,  yearning  for  some  kind  of  religion  prior  to 
any  inspired  communication  from  the  Creator,  or  any  intelligi- 
ble manifestation  of  the  Divine  will,  as  many  learned  and 
excellent  men  have  supposed  and  taught,  then  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  earliest  kings  and  philosophers  would,  out  of 
compassion  to  their  more  ignorant  people,  deify  the  departed 
spirits  of  their  predecessors,  and  recommend  a  costly  and  pe^ 
haps  a  bloody  ritual  of  worship  and  service  as  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating their  favor.  In  that  case,  however,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  even  in  the  supposed  infantile  and  helpless  state  of 
society,  the  kings  and  philosophers  had  sufficient  power  of 
spiritual  intuition  and  self-evolution,  to  discover  that  men  bad 
souls  which  survived  their  bodies,  and  were  immortal,  and  bad 
both  power  and  disposition  in  their  invisible  state,  to  hear  the 
prayers  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  millions  of  suffering  and 
despairing  mortals  whom  they  had  left  behind;  nay,  that  they 
were  the  creators,  preservers,  benefactors  of  men,  and  had  an 
original,  natural,  and  just  claim  to  the  abject  and  unquestion- 
ing homage  and  service  of  pien  even  unto  death,  on  pain,  in 
case  of  default,  of  condign  and  hopeless  punishment. 

This  theory  not  only  assumes  that  men  were  left,  in  the  ear- 
liest ages,  to  grope  their  way  to  the  discovery  of  some  kind  of 
religion  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  true  God; 
but  also  that,  when  divine  revelations  of  die  true  system  were 
at  length  vouchsafed,  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  symbols, ' 
the  rites,  sacrifices,  and  offerings,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
doctrines,  and  the  notions  of  inspiration,  of  their  religious  pre- 
decessors,'the  idolatrous  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Moabites,  Chal- 
deans and  others.  Thus  th#  cherubic  forms,  the  ark,  altars, 
bloody  sacrifices,  the  representation  of  invisible  agents  by  vis- 
ible images,  the  burning  of  incense,  the  burning  of  lamps 
and  tapers,  are  supposed  by  those  who  hold  this  theory  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  heathen  to  assist  in  the  institution  of  r^ 
vealed  religion.  Confirmation  of  this  statement  might  be 
cited  from>the  writings  of  learned  men  of  different  ages,  coun- 
tries, and  professions,  down  to  the  present  day.  Indeed  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  such  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
generally.    Even  Dean  Prideaux,  treating  of  the  origin  and 
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.tore  of  idolatry  {Gonnectiarij  Book  3d,  part  I),  assigns  as 
e  origin  of  idolatry  the  sense  men  felt  of  a  "Mediator, 
'  whose  means  only  they  could  make  any  address  to  the 
ipreme  Governor  of  all  things,  and  by  whose  intercession 
)ne  any  of  their  petitions  could  be  accepted.  But  no  clear 
relation  being  then  made  of  the  Mediator  whom  God  had 
•pointed,  because  as  yet  he  had  not  been  manifested  unto  the 
>rld,  they  took  upon  them  to  address  unto  him  by  mediators 

their  own  choosing" ;  that  is,  intelligences  whom  they  fan- 
Hi  to  reside  in  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  as  their  tabernacles. 
Mr.  Layard  in  his  abridged  account  of  Discoveries  at  Nine- 
\  Chap.  12tli,  speaks  of  '^  the  resemblance  between  the  sym- 
lical  figures  pictured  on  the  walls  and  those  seen  by  Kzekiel 

his  vision",  and  observes  that ''  as  the  prophet  had  beheld 
e  Assyrian  palaces  with  their  mysterious  images  and  gor- 
ous  decorations,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  when  seeking  to 
pify  certain  divine  attributes,  and  to  describe  the  divine 
3ry,  he  chose  forms  that  were  not  only  familiar  to  him  but 
the  people  whom  he  addressed,  captives  like  himself  in  the 
id  of  Assyria.  Ho  chose  the  four  living  creatures,  with 
ir  faces,  four  wings,  and  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their 
figs  on  the/our  sides,  the  faces  being  those  of  a  man,  a  lion, 

ox,  and  an  eagle — the  four  creatures  continually  introduced 

the  sculptured  walls ;  and  by  them  was  a  wheel,  the  ap- 
arance  of  which  '  was  as  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel', 
ay  not  this  wheel  have  been  the  winged  circle,  or  globe, 
lich  hovering  above  the  head  of  the  kings,  typifies  the  Su- 
eme  Deity  of  the  Assyrian  Nation?" — which  appears  to 
lount  to  this :  that  the  inspired  prophet,  in  his  search  for 
ne  means  of  representing  the  attributes  and  glory  of  the 
16  God  to  the  captives  who  were  exiled  for  their  idolatry, 
d  to  all  nations  in  all  future  time,  resorts  to,  and  selects  for 
s  purpose  the  symbolic  emblems  and  imagery  of  the  heathen 
lich  were  already  familiar  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-ex- 
s,  as  if  the  best  that  he  in  his  "  prophetic  vision"  could  do 

he  case,  was  to  indorse  what  they  already  knew  of  the 
:ablished,  original,  and  dominant  pagan  religion ;  tell  them 
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as  a  true  prophet,  that  tlie  god  of  paganism,  Baal,  the  god  of 
idohitry,  was  after  all  the  true  God. 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  observations  of  Mr.  Eawliuson 
concerning  Asshur :  "This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
pantheon  of  Assyria.  His  usual  titles  are 'the  great  Lord', 
'  the  King  of  all  the  gods',  'he  who  rules  supreme  over  the 
gods  \  and  sometimes  '  the  father  of  the  gods ',  although  that 
title  more  properly  appertains  to  the  second  deity  of  the  gov- 
erning triad.  His  special  attributes  are  those  of  sovereignty 
and  power :  he  is  thus  called '  the  giver  of  the  sceptre  and 
crown',  'ho  who  establishes  empire'.  .  .  .  The  Assyrian 
kings  from  the  earliest  times  evidently  regarded  Asahur  as 
their  special  tutelary  divinity  .  .  .  the  laws  of  the  empire 
were  the  laws  of  Asahur  ...  he  was  all  and  everything  as 
far  as  Assyrian  nationality  was  concerned ;  but  ho  was  Btrictly 
a  local  deity,  and  his  name  was  almost  unknown  beyond  Ihe 
limits  of  Assyria  proper.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  permissible  to 
doubt  that  Asshur  must  be  the  deified  patriarch  of  Gen.  x,  11, 
the  son  of  Shein,  who  went  forth  from  Shinar  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  empire."    (Vol.  i,  p.  477,  478.) 

On  this  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  limits  of  Assyria  proper 
were  the  limits  of  that  part  of  original  Babylonia  where  l^ine- 
veh  was  built,  and  which  at  length  became  a  kingdom  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  Babylon.  That  on  Assyria  becoming  a 
rival  kingdom,  the  rulers  and  priests  of  Nineveh,  who  during 
the  preceding  period  of  Clialdean  supremacy  had  adhered  to 
the  pantheon  of  Babylon,  should  change  the  name  of  their 
chief  god  from  Bel  to  Asshnr,  was  natural  and  politic,  and 
they  might  be  expected  in  their  later  inscriptions  to  associate 
the  most  pompous  titles  with  the  newly  adopted  name.  But 
that  jSEr.  Eawliuson,  swayed  by  the  later  and  more  intelligible 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  without  having  mastered  the  more 
ancient  cuneiform  language  of  Babylonia,  should  yield  to  the 
ambitious  Ninevites  what  they  claimed,  and  place-  the  name 
Asshur  at  tlie  head  of  the  oldest  pantheon,  is  justly  matter  of 
Burj>riso ;  especially  in  view  of  the  chronological  and  critical 
difliculties  which  are  involved.  For  his  theory  requires  us 
to  suppose  that  Nineveh  was  built  by  Asshur,  the  second  son 
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of  Shem ;  that  he  inaugurated  idolatry,  and  was  himself  the 
first  object,  or  gave  his  n*ame  to  the  first  object  of  idolatrous 
homage.  But  if  he  did  not  build  Nineveh,  the  theory  is  with- 
out foundation ;  and  the  only  evidence  for  the  supposition 
that  he  was  the  builder  is  our  English  vereion  of  Gen.  x,  11, 
which  is  rejected  by  the  critics  generally.  We  need  but  to 
cite  the  following  from  Robinson's  edition  of  Calmet:  **Tho 
empire  of  Assyria  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Asshur,  sou  of  Shem,  who  was  driven  from  Shinar  by 
Nimrod  [his  nephew].  Gen.  x,  11.  Bochart,  however,  adopts 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  passage — *  out  of  that  land  he 
(Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Assur,  or  Assyria,  and  builded  Nine- 
veh ' —  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Faber,  Hyde,  Mar- 
sham,  Wells,  Hales,  Rosenmueller,  Gesenius,  and  others.  This 
opinion  is  supported  too  by  tlio  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jeru- 
salem, by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  by  Jerome.  Nimrod, 
then,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Nineveh".  Mr. 
Bawlinson  does  not  refer  to  the  views  of  these  writers  nor 
support  the  received  translation  by  any  new  evidence.  But 
finding  that  the  Assyrian  mythologists  claimed  a  higher  an- 
tiquity than  that  of  Babylon  and  a  hero  god  a  generation 
or  two  earlier  than  Nimrod,  good-naturedly  concedes  their 
claim,  contradicted  as  it  is  by  the  names,  dates,  and  impli- 
cations of  the  rest  of  his  work. 

Independently  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  recently  brought 
to  light,  Mr.  Eawlinson,  like  the  earlier  writers  and  compilers, 
Calmet,  Prideaux,  Bryant,  Moor,  Faber,  and  others,  could 
rely  only  on  the  pagan  historians,  and  chiefly  on  Herodotus, 
Berosus,  and  Manetho,  who  doubtless  reported  as  facts  what 
they  received  as  such.  But  Herodotus,  the  most  reliable  of 
these,  born  about  484  b.c,  had  knowledge  only  of  his  native 
Greek.  Berosus,  about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  a  Chaldean 
and  priest  of  Belus,  and  contemporary  with  Alexander,  passed 
the  latter  and  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  and  wrote  his 
history  in  Greek.  Manetho,  a  Phenician  and  contemporary  of 
Berosus,  wrote  his  history  of  Egypt  in  Greek.  Now  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  either  of  these  writers  had  immediate  per- 
sonal access  to  original  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
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or  was  able,  if  he  had,  to  read  the  more  ancient  cnneiform 
tablets  of  Babylonia.    Nor,  on  the*  other  hand,  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  that  thej  had  not  access  to  Greek  translations  of 
Chaldean  and  other  historical  documents.      The  points  in 
which  they  agree  respecting  particular  events,  their  order  of 
succession,  and  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  those  in  which 
they  differ  respecting  chronology,  the  names  of  men  and 
places,  the  nomenclature  of  idolatry,  and  the  like,  equally 
demand  this  supposition.    Writing  as  they  did  without  pe^ 
sonal  intercourse  or  concert  with  each  other,  it  is  incredible 
that  each  separately  should  have  attained  tJio  facts,  names, 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  agree  from  popular  traditions, 
and  by  oral  communications  from  individuals  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  time  and  place,  and  of  various  degrees  of 
intelligence,  professing  to  relate  what  they  had  heard  concern- 
ing ages  and  generations  long  past,  and  of  which  they  had  no 
certain  test  by  which  to  distinguish  the  literal  from  the  purely 
fabulous  and  mythical.    Berosus,  indeed,  and  the  Greeks  of 
his  and  later  times,  may  have  read  Herodotus  and  been  aided 
by  him.    But  to  Herodotus  himself  the  aid  of  records  of  ea^ 
lier  date  than  that  of  his  travels  must  have  been  indispensable; 
and  that  there  were  many  such  likely  to  have  been  known  to 
his  informants,  and  even  a  considerable  number  in  Greek 
which  may  have  been  read  by  him,  is  evident;  for  the  names 
of  several  such  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Eawlinson,  who  also  refers 
to  fragments  of  them  as  copied  or  alluded  to  by  later  writers, 
and  observes  (vol.  i,  p.  29)  that  "it  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable store  of  written  historical  information  existed  in  the 
native  language  of  Herodotus  at  the  time  when  he  commenced 
his  history".    It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  not  only  the  Jewish', 
but  other  ancient  monarchies  kept  regular  chronicles  and  an- 
nals— the  Persian  (see  Esther  ii,  23;  vi,  1) — the  Babylonian 
(see  the  report  of  Callisthenes  to  Aristotle)— the  Egyptians,  in 
their  alphabetic  and  hieroglyphic  records ;  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  prior  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  there  were 
innumerable  books  or  rolls  extant  in  different  langnages  of 
Western  Asia.    The  Library  collected  by  the  Ptolemies  com- 
prised seven  hundred  thousand  volumes,  consisting  of  copies 
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—  originals,  or  Greek  translations  —  of  works  in  foreign  lan- 
gnages.  At\er  a  fire  had  destroyed  fonr  hundred  thousand 
of  those  volumes,  an  equal  or  a  larger  number  were  procured 
.  in  their  place.  The  existence  of  these  vast  collections  implies 
that  the  then  known  world  was  comparatively  filled  with 
books,  the  product  of  many  ages,  and  inclusive  doubtless  of 
many  Persian,  Semitic,  and  Chaldean  originals.  (See  Pri- 
deaux.) 

But  supposing  such  means  of  information  to  have  been  ac- 
cessible to  Herodotus,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  authors 
both  of  extant  originals  and  of  Greek  translations,  were  liable 
to  similar  misconstructions  and  inconsistencies  with  later  inter- 
preters. For  even  if  those  authors  were  able  to  read  the  most 
ancient  cuneiform  character,  there  was,  these  later  writera 
think,  still  back  of  the  oldest  original  records  an  unknown 
abyss  of  myth  and  fable  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
oldest  writings,  mythologies,  and  pantheons,  must  have  been 
planned  and  executed.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  insur- 
mountable discrepancies  between  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  that  of  Ctesius,  who  succeeded  and 
controverted  Herodotus,  and  other  works  both  of  contem- 
porary and  of  earlier  date.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  con- 
clude, that  if  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  taken  as  ultimate 
authority  on  all  disputed  questions,  nothing  final  or  satisfactory 
can  be  attained  by  appealing  to  Herodotus  and  the  Greeks  of 
earlier  or  later  date,  or  to  the  doubtful,  unintelligible  and  con- 
tradictory inscriptions  which  have  recently  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  learned  world. 

If  the  bnilding  of  Babel  as  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire  by  Ifimrod,  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years  after  the  deluge, — as  related  Gen.  x,— does  not 
absolutely  preclude  the  supposition  that  there  was,  or  possibly 
could  have  been,  a  prior  Assyrian  Empire  which  included  the 
Babylonian  with  an  idolatry  and  a  pantheon  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Babel,  then  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture  state- 
ment, and  both  the  sacred  and  the  pagan  chronology,  from 
that  date  forward,  must  be  rejected  :  and  the  simple  question 
that  remains  is,  whether  as  mere  matter  of  theory  and  specu* 
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lation,  the  Scriptnre  authority  or  that  of  the  yet  undecipliered 
inscriptions  of  Babylon  shall  be  received  and  relied  on.  The 
question  is  in  very  much  the  same  state  as  that  between  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation  and  the  modem  geological 
cosmogony  and  chronology. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mr.  Eawlinson  labored 
to  exhibit  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry 
from  his  study  and  construction  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  and 
sculptures,  and  of  the  Greek  historians,  independently  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  at  least  as  affording  more  ancient,  more 
ample,  and  more  intelligible  or  certain  continuous  and  satis- 
factory details  than  the  Scriptures  afford.  Being  no  doubt 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  intentions  as  a  scholar  and  critic, 
but  having  embarked  with  great  zeal  and  confidence  in  this 
undertaking,  our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  to  learn  from 
our  references  to  his  Notes  and  Essays^  that  inconsistencies 
and  paradoxes  were  of  little  account  as  obstacles  in  his  way. 
And  as  preliminary  to  our  quotations,  let  it  be  further  under- 
stood thiat  his  theory  required  that  Nineveh  and  its  nomencla- 
ture of  idolatry  should  precede  Babylon  and  its  pantheon. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  confute  this  theory  by  quotations  from 
his  own  pages ;  and  thereby  to  confirm  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, — that  Satan  under  the  name  of 
Bel  was  the  founder  and  first  god  of  the  system  of  idol  wor- 
ship. 

He  says,  vol.  i,  p.  353 : 

'*  In  the  Biblical  genealogies  Cush  and  Miraim  are  brothers,  while  from 
the  former  sprang  Nimrod,  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldean  race." 

Kow  the  Chaldean  race  continued  at  Babylon  until  its  des- 
truction by  Xerxes.  Babylon  was^  its  capital,  the  seat  of  its 
original  institutions  of  government,  religion,  arts,  astronomical 
observations,  language,  records,  inscriptions,  sculptures,  my- 
thology, history.  This  might  well  be  thought  sufficient  to 
show  that  Nineveh  did  not  precede,  and  transfer  these  insti- 
tutions to  the  Chaldean  metropolis,  with  Asshur  as  the  first 
object  of  idolatrous  homage  and  head  of  a  pantheon  more  an- 
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cient  than  that  headed  by  Belus.    Accordingly  we  have,  at 
p.  344,  vol.  i,  the  author's  express  testimony  to  this  effect : 

*•  It  is  now  certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Babylonia 
in  the  pre-historic  ages,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of  an  empire  in  that 
part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in  Lower  Chaldea,  and  that 
Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropolitan  consequence  till  long  afterwards.** 

But  Mr.  Rawlinson's  theory,  founded  not  on  the  most  an- 
cient cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  are  not 
yet  mastered, — and  which  are  likely  enough  to  be  largely 
fabulous  and  mythical, — but  on  the  later  Semitic  records  and 
monuments  of  Assyria,  implies  that  there  had  been  ages  of 
untold  myth  and  fable  before  the  building  and  history  of 
Babylon  commenced,  during  which  interval  Nineveh  may 
have  had  precedence-  under  Asshu?*  and  exalted  him  as  god 
of  their  idolatry.  Thus,  treating  of  the  sources  of  historical 
information,  he  says  (vol.  i,  p.  45) : 

"  The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embraced  in  his  gene- 
ral scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monumental  records  all  possible 
varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the  most  copious  abundance.  Kgypt,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Persia,  the  most  important  of  them,  possessed  in  tlieir  inscrip- 
tions upon  rocks,  temples,  palaces,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a 
series  of  contemporary  documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  other  two  going  back 
to  a  far  higher  actual  date,  though  not  to  a  period  so  early  as  the  lives  of 
the  nationa  The  recent  discoveries  in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  so  com- 
pletely authenticated  the  historical  scheme  of  Berosus,  both  in  its  outline 
and  its  details,  prove  that  to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their  country 
as  written  upon  its  monuments  was  open,  and  could  be  traced  back  with 
accuracy  for  two  thousand  years  before  it  merged  into  mere  myth  and 
fable.  In  Egypt  a  still  earlier  date  is  said  to  have  been  reached,  and — 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  historical  character  of  the  more  ancient 
kings — at  least  from  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  is  anterior 
to  the  exodus  of  the  Jews,  the  monuments  contained  contemporary  records 
of  the  several  monarchs,  and  abundant  materials  for  an  exact  and  copious 
history." 

Kow  if  the  recent  discoveries  actually  disclose  a  true  his- 
tory of  Babylonia  extending  two  thousand  years  back  from 
the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  them ;  if  the 
Egyptian  annals  of  exact  history  reached  a  still  earlier  epoch| 
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and  if  those  nations  had  existed  during  a  previons  period  of 
myth  and  fable ;  then  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
the  dehige,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of 
mankind,  must  be  summarily  rejected.  For  if  we  take  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  monuments,  etc.,  to  have  ceased  as 
they  naturally  must  at  the  conquest  by  Cyrus,  and  the  instal- 
ment of  the  foreign,  hostile,  and  triumphant  dynasty  of  the 
Mcdo-Persians,  538  b.c.,  then  a  series  of  authentic  and  accurate 
annals  extending  back  two  thousand  years,  that  is  to  2588  b.c., 
would  reach  to  a  date  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  ante- 
rior to  the  deluge.  And  if  the  subjected  Babylonians  continned 
to  make  national  inscriptions  and  to  erect  monuments  in  tlie 
face  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  during  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  after  the  conquest  by  Cyrus,  viz.  down  to  about  the  date 
of  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  then  two  thousand  years  back 
would  reach  the  year  of  the  deluge ;  and  in  either  case  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  any  period,  long  or  short,  of  preced- 
ing myth  and  fable.  And  if,  whatever  w:e  may  think  of  the 
kings  who  preceded  the  eighteenth  dynasty  before  the  Jewish 
Exodus,  the  Egyptian  records  reached  a  still  earlier  date  than 
the  Babylonian,  it  is  still  worse  for  the  supposed  mythical  and 
fabulous  period.  But  if,  rejecting  the  fabulous  ages  and  the 
records  of  mythology,  we  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
there  is  no  occasion  of  chronological  uncertainty  or  difficulty. 
For  that  narrative  teaches  that  the  deluge  occurred  2348  b.c., 
the  confusion  of  tongues  2234,  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
331,  leaving  nineteen  hundred  and  three  years  between  the 
last  two  dates ;  and  making,  with  the  antediluvian  period, 
four  thousand  and  four  years.  Thus,  from  the  creation  to  the 
deluge,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  —  to  the  dispersion,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  —  to  Alexander,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three  —  to  the  Advent,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one;  total, 
four  thousand  and  four. 

Yery  much  of  the  confusion  attending  the  endeavors  of  Mr. 
Eawlinson  and  other  able  and  laborious  writers,  to  reconcile 
the  pantheons,  nomenclatures,  chronologies,  and  mythologies 
of  pagan  antiquity,  arises,  we  are  fully  convinced,  from  their 
having  no  higher  notion  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  any 
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of  the  idol  gods,  than  they  had  of  the  leading  human  person- 
ages indicated  by  the  names  so  variously  written  and  tabu- 
lated in  the  early  and  the  later  pantheons.  Even  those  who 
trace  the  later  designations  of  one  as  chief  god  of  different 
ages  and  countries,  up  in  connection  with  monuments  and 
traditions  of  the  deluge,  the  ark,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  dispereion,  to  Noah,  as,  at  least,  subjectively,  the  first 
deified  object  of  idolatry,  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  this 
notion :  still  less,  do  those  who  stop  at  Asshur,  or  those  who 
stop  at  Nimrod, — critically  transformed  into  Bacchus — Bar- 
chus,  i.  e.  the  son  of  Cusli.  Had  these  authors,  one  and  all, 
recognised  Satan,  in  the  audacious  and  ceaseless  prosecution 
of  his  antagonist  scheme  and  purpose,  as  the  original  insti- 
gator and  object,  and  thereafter  in  all  countries  the  chief  god 
of  the  idolatrous  system,  they  might  perhaps  have  threaded 
the  mazes  of  mythology  and  the  vagaries  of  polytheism  ;  and 
by  adhering  to  the  chronology  of  the  Scripttires,  might  have 
stripped  of  their  importance  in  respect  to  dates  and  apparent 
connections,  the  changes  of  language,  of  nomenclature,  of 
sculptures,  and  of  symbols,  introduced  by  successive  monarchs, 
conquerors,  and  dynasties,  each  ambitious  to  signalize  his  own 
achievements  or  pretensions,  and  to  pei*3onate  the  god  as  a 
Bacchus,  a  Jupiter,  a  Hercules,  or  such  other  name,  foreign  or 
domestic,  as  best  suited  the  occasion.  In  this  line  of  retrospec- 
tion it  would,  very  likely,  be  found,  that  such  changes  when 
introduced  l^y  politic^  rulers,  were  not  immediately  acqui- 
esced in  and  sanctioned  in  public  or  private  records  by  the 
priestly  caste,  the  fastidious  and  jealous  scribes  and  secret 
custodians  and  functionaries  of  idolatrous  rites ;  or  if  acqui- 
esced in  by  some,  they  might  be  disregarded  by  others ;  and 
if  by  those  of  one  nation,  they  might  be  declined  by  those  of 
other  nations.  A  difference  of  nomenclature  might  thus  be 
exhibited  even  in  contemporary  pantheons ;  and  the  utmost 
confusion  of  arrangement  and  succession  might  arise  in  the 
records  and  symbols  of  different  nations. 

In  the  line  of  research  pursued  by  Mr.  Kawlinson,  he  was 
led  to  take  Asshur^  head  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  as  the 
original  supreme  god  of  idolatry.    This  obliged  him  to  sup- 
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pose  the  Assyrian  empire  and  its  capital,  Nineveh,  to  be  more 
ancient  than  Babylonia  and  its  capital,  Babylon.  "We  might 
cite  from  his  own  pages  many  passages,  in  addition  to  those 
already  quoted,  in  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  this  sup- 
position, and  of  its  inconsistency  not  only  with  the  teachings 
of  the  EToly  Scriptures,  but  also  with  other  parts  of  his  own 
work.  But  let  us  rather  see  how  in  his  formal  Essay  upon  the 
subject  (Essay  X,  vol.  i,  p.  475),  he  approaches  and  arrives  at 
this  preposterous  and  paradoxical  conclusion.  We  shall  inter- 
pose such  obvious  remarks  as  his  text  seems  specially  to  de- 
mand,— beginning  with  the  first  sentence  of  his  Essay,  enti- 
tled, "  On  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians." — 
[H.  C.  E.] 

"  Tlie  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — ^whatever 
may  have  been  its  esoteric  character  —  bore  the  appearance 
outwardly  of  a  very  gross  polytheism.'* — But  elsewhere,  he 
constantly  maintains,  and  it  is  essential  to  his  theory  that 
he  should  maintain,  that  the  ?no8t  ancient  religion  of  Baby-- 
Ionia  is  shrouded  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  mysticism 
and  fable ;  and  that  which  succeeded  the  unknown  period  of 
myth,  and  which  may  with  sense  and  propriety  be  called  an- 
cie^ity  is  effectually  concealed  from  modern  scrutiny  by  that 
species  of  cuneiform  writing  which  has  not  yet  been  mastered 
or  deciphered,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty or  ground  of  confidence,  that,  during  the. period  (pro- 
bably about  thirteen  centuries)  in  whiob  that  species  of  cunei- 
form writing  continued,  viz.  down  to  that  change  of  dynasty 
when  the  Semitic  character  was  adopted,  —  the  religion  was 
outwardly  a  gross  pohjtheiam.  How  could  he  possibly  know, 
or  on  what  ground  could  he  think  himself  justified  in 
saying,  that  during  the  alleged  mythical  period,  idolatrous 
worship  was  not  addressed  to  one  and  but  one  invisible 
intelligence  ?  or  what  means  of  information  could  he  have  on 
which  to  found  the  assertion,  that  the  religion  of  Babylonia 
was  a  gross  polytheism  during  the  continuance  of  the  unde- 
cipherable cuneiform  writing? — Surely  its  appearing  to  be  a 
gross  polytheism  at  a  later  period  in  Assyria,  as  represented 
in  the  less  unintelligible  Semitic  inscriptions,  is  no  sufficient 
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gronnd  for  the  sweeping  and  confident  assertion  which  he 
makes.    But  let  ns  recur  to  his  own  process  of  induction  : 

"We  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  Berosus  [about  380  b.c] — ^that  it 
— [the  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria] — did  involve  in  its  origin 
ideas  suffidenily  recondite  with  respect  to  the  cosmogony  and  the  gener- 
ative functions  of  nature,  and  we  further  know,  that  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus, 
borrowed  largely  from  Babyloj^ian  sources  in  the  formation  of  their  re- 
spective systems  of  philosophy." 

What  then  does  this  signify  ?  What  means  had  Berosus  or 
the  Grecian  sages  of  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  mythic  or  of  the  most  ancient  cnnei'form  ages, 
more  than  is  open  to  the  modern  explorers  and  critics  of  the 
long-bnried  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Babylonia?  Let 
the  author  himself  answer  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence 
last  above  quoted : 

"But  we  have  not  yet  acquired  that  mastery  over  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  Babylon  [the  ancient  cuneifom] — as  distinguished  from  the  later 
Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria — which  might  enable  us  to  verify  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  Chaldeans  in  regard  to  natural  religion,  from  modern  mate- 
rials." 

That  is  to  say :  We  admit  that  the  recently  exhumed  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures  of  Babylonia  teach  us  nothing  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  for  they  are  in 
a  language  which  we  have  not  mastered  and  do  not  under- 
stand. We  cannot  on  the  ground  of  anything  we  learn  from 
them,  decide  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans  to  a  higher 
antiquity  in  respect  to  religion  —  natural  religion,  gross  poly- 
theism— than  the  Assyrians,  are  valid ;  therefore^  what  ?  Why, 
we  decide  that  the  Assyrian  religion  precedea  the  Babylonian, 
because  we  read  of  it  in  the  later  Semitic  dialect  which  we 
think  we  have  mastered,  and  because  it  pretends  to  a  far 
higher  antiquity  than  it  allows  to  the  Babylonians.  This  may 
be  as  good  reasoning  for  scientific  archsBologists,  as  that  of  the 
scientific  geologists  concerning  the  Noachic  deluge ;  who  say, 
there  may  have  been  a  local  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah,  for 
there  are  local  deluges  occasionally  in  modem  times ;  but  it  is 
ODBcientific  to  suppose  any  greater  deluge  in  ancient  than  oc- 
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curs  in  recent  times ;  and  therefore  the  delnge  of  Noah  conld 
not  have  been  universal.  But  in  both  cases  the  teachings, 
testimonies,  and  claims  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  wholly 
set  aside. 

But  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Kawlinson.  "  Of  all  the  branches, 
indeed,  of  cuneiform  inquiry,  an  explanation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult."  Omit- 
ting here  the  rest  of  this  apologetic  paragraph,  having  quoted 
it  elsewhere,  we  cannot  but  ask,  why  a  man  of  sense  and  a 
scholar,  should  refer  to  the  cuneiform  records  which  he  con- 
fessedly did  not  understand,  as  explanatory  of  a  mythology  of 
which  all  that  is  known,  is  learned  independently  of  them  ? 
The  mythology  which  is  known  is  of  course  of  later  date  than 
the  ancient  undeciphered  cuneiform  writing,  and  how  an  ex- 
planation of  it  could  be  expected  from  an  inquiry  into  that 
writing,  is  by  no  means  apparent.  If  the  authors  of  the  my- 
thology read  the  cuneiform  records — then  if  what  they  wrote 
is  intelligible,  it  ought  to  explain  itself. 

"  On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  point  which 
attracts  attention  is  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  system  ^4th  that  which 
afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome." 

But  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians 
to  which  the  author  refers  is  precisely  that  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  copied  and  adopted  from  the  discordant  Sem- 
itic records  of  the  latter  times  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh? 
What  wonder  then  that  the  originals  and  the  copies  should  be 
similar  I  How  could  the  Greeks  and  Romans  contrive  and 
render  prevalent  a  Babylonian  mythology  independently  of 
Babylonian  sourofc  ?  And  how  could  the  originals  fail  to  be 
as  various  as  the  changes  of  language,  nomenclature,  inscrip- 
tions, and  monuments? 

**  The  same  general  grouping  is  to  be  recognised  ;  the  same  genealogical 
succession  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  traced ;  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
familiar  names  and  titles  of  classical  deities  can  be  explained  from  Baby- 
lonian sources." 

How  very  natural  is  this,  if  the  whole  was  copied  from 
Babylonian  sources,  including  the  names  or  synonyms  of  dei- 
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ties  called  classical ;  but  how  preposterous  if,  as  tlie  author 
evidently  thinks,  the  Babylonian  mythology  of  which  he  speaks 
was  that  of  the  most  ancient  period  of  Babylonia,  and  if  the 
system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  original  with  them  1 
The  author,  however,  conceives  a  way  in  which  this  might  have 
happened. 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  highly  probable  that  among  the  primitive  tribes 
who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was 
invented,  by  reducing  figures  to  phonetic  signs,  and  when  such  writing 
was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  a  Scythic  or  Scytho-Arian 
race  must  have  existed,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Europe,  and 
brought  with  them  those  mythical  traditions  which,  as  objects  of  popular 
belief  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literature  of  their  native  country ; 
so  that  we  are  at  present  able  in  some  cases  to  explain  obscurities  both  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythological  nomenclature,  not  simply  fi*om  the  lan- 
guages of  Assyria  and  BabylonLi,  but  even  from  the  peculiar,  and  often 
fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing.'* 

This  is  so  decidedly  curious,  that  we  are  content  wholly  to 
waive  the  question,  whether  it  was  a  Scythic,  or  a  Scytho- 
Arian  race  who  brought  to  Europe  the  names  of  Babylonian 
gods  adapted  to  assist  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  con- 
struction of  a  classical  mythology  similar  to  the  Babylonian  ; 
and  so  made  way  for  a  native  and  independent  Assyrian  pan- 
theon of  more  ancient  date  than  that  of  Babylonia.  We,  how- 
ever, cannot  entirely  conceal  our  regret  that  the  author,  when 
the  matter  was  in  hand,  had  not  briefly  informed  us  what  time 
it  was  in  the  mythic  period  after  the  deluge  when  those 
primitive  tribes  dwelt  in  Babylonia,  for  then  we  should  have 
known  the  date  of  the  original  cuneiform  alphabet  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  its  invention ;  and  how  long  it  was  before  the 
close  of  the  mythic  period  that  the  Scyths  migrated  and  gave 
place  to  the  Chaldean  race  under  Kimrod,  for  then  we  could 
have  formed  some  conjecture  as  to  when  the  Babylonian  my- 
thology and  tlie  accurate  records  of  their  two  thousand  years 
of  history  commenced ;  and  that  he  had  not  further  told  us 
what  part  of  Europe  it  was  that  the  emigrants  with  the  pre- 
Chaldaic  traditions  came  to,  so  long  before  the  origin  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  how,  or  by  what  people,  the  mythical 
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portions  of  Tlieir  nascent  liten^tnre  were  preserved  in  the 
mean  time  till  the  classical  writers  appeared  and  bad  occasion 
for  them  in  so  arranging  their  mythological  nomenclature, 
that  students  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  explain  its  ob- 
scurities by  means  of  the  pectiliar  and  fantastic  devices  of  the 
original  cuneiform  system  of  writing  (now  undecipherable)! 
without  being  tied  down  to  the  languages  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  i.  e.  to  the  later  Semitic  discordant  and  irreconcil- 
able inscriptions.  All  this  must  have  been  clear  to  his  view, 
— or  else  we  must  conclude  that  the  age  of  myth  is  not  yet 
closed  ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  Nin- 
evites  had  a  career  and  a  pantheon  of  higher  antiquity  than 
the  Babylonians ;  and  must  adhere  to  the  belief  that  Babylon 
was  the  metropolis  of  Babylonia  and  the  seat  of  idolatry  long 
before  Nineveh  rose  to  eminence  or  had  any  separate  mythol- 
ogy or  pantheon ;  and  that  Bel,  not  Asshur,  was  the  first  and 
ever  the  great  god  of  idolatry. 

These  mythic  Scyths,  however,  were  just  what  the  author's 
theory  needed,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  his  next  paragraph, 
which  constitutes  the  second  stage  of  his  demonstration. 

'*  The  pantheons  of  Babylon  and  NineTch  ought  in  strictness  to  be  con- 
sidered separately,  for  in  many  respects  they  are  dissimilar,  deities  which 
arc  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  unknown  in  the  other,  and  each 
system  moreoyer  having  originally  possessed  an  independent  nomencla- 
ture." 

By  this  rule  each  of  the  successive  pantheons  of  Babylon 
and  Kineveh  ought  in  strictness  to  be  considered  separately; 
for  in  some  respect  they  are  dissimilar.  But  unless  he  here 
refera  merely  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  copies,  how  is  his  ar- 
gument helped  by  saying  that  each  system  had  originally  an 
independent  nomenclature  ?  How  did  he  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion ?  If  of  the  two  systems,  that  of  Nineveh,  as  he  sup- 
poses, is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  if  all  that  is  extant  and 
intelligible  concerning  that  system,  is  in  the  later  Semitic 
dialect  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  copies;  and  if  the  pan- 
theons of  Babylon  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Nineveh 
are  in  the  ancient  cuneiform  and  as  yet  undecipherable  lan- 
guage, to  what  purpose,  logical  or  critical,  is  it  said,  that 
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each  possessed  originally  an  independent  nomenclature?  Sup- 
pose they  did,  to  what  effect  can  they  be  considered  separate- 
ly, since  the  nomenclature  of  one  of  the  systems  is  not  nnder- 
Btood  t  And  how,  in  respect  to  things  in  which  the  two  sys- 
tems are  dissimilar,  could  the  author  know  that  the  cuneiform 
nomenclature  of  the  pantheons  of  Babylon  was  not  originally 
copied  from  the  earlier  system  of  Nineveh,  if  indeed  Nineveh 
was  more  ancient  than  Babylon  ;  or  on  the  other  h^nd,  that 
the  Assyrian  nomenclature  was  not  copied  from  the  earlier 
Babylonian,  and  interlarded  by  later  Semitic  changes,  trans- 
positions, and  new  deifications  and  designations?  This  ap- 
parent d  fficulty  is  adroitly  disposed  of  in  his  next  sentence : 

*'  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  critical  distinctions 
cannot  be  attempted.  We  must  be  content  then  with  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  deities,  and  an  indication  of  the  relative  positions  which  they  oc- 
cupy in  their  respective  systems." 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  are  content,  so  far  as  cri- 
tical distinctions  founded  on  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  ancient  cuneiform  language 
are  concerned.  But  our  author's  theory  of  idolatry,  mythol- 
ogy, and  chronology,  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  inconsistent 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  evil  tendency  in  relation 
both  to  literature  and  to  theology  ;  and  we  think  it  demands 
rebuke  as  well  as  criticism.  If  we  have  not  exposed  its  er- 
roneousness  and  the  inconsistencies  involved  in  its  defence,  it 
is  not  because  there  are  not  in  his  volumes  abundant  mater^ls 
wherewith  to  overthrow  it  We  quote  two  or  three  additional 
sentences  which  precede  his  classification  of  the  deities. 

*'It  is  quite  dear  that  the  mylhology  originated  in  Babylonia,  at  a  time 
irhen  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the  people  using  the 
cnndform  character.** 

In  proof  of  this  latter  assertion  he  refers  to  the  Assyrian 
Semitic  inscriptions  preserved  on  tablets  in  the  British  Mu- 
lenm.  But  is  it  just  to  confound  those  later  inscriptions  with 
the  cuneiform  originals  of  Babylonian  mythology  ?  Is  it  just 
to  confound  the  original  Babylonian  with  what,  on  the  au- 
thor's theory^  was  the  more  ancient  mythology  of  Nineveh  ? 
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That  the  mytJioUgy  of  the  Babylonians  originated  in  Baby- 
lonia 13  not  to  be  doubted.  But  did  Babylonia  then  include 
and  precede  Assyria,  and  Babylon  precede  Nineveh  as  the 
scat  of  idolatry?  If  so,  and  if  the  Babylonian  mythology — 
t.  e,  the  Babylonian  system  of  fabulous  opinions  and  doctrines 
respecting  their  idol  deities  —  commenced  with  the  Chaldean 
race,  who  "  used  the  cuneiform  character",  whose  histoty  be- 
gan shortly  after  the  deluge,  and  continued  nineteen  centuries 
unbroken,  then  how  can  it  be  said  that  at  the  commencement 
of  that  mythology  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by 
the  people — i,  e.  the  Chaldeans?  Or  was  the  world,  and  the 
plain  of  Shinar  in  particular,  then  so  stocked  with  Scythic  or 
Scytho-Arian,  pre-Chaldean,  and  other  peoples,  tongues,  and 
nations  of  diverse  and  distinct  languages,  that  they  must  of 
course  have  infused  their  several  dialects  into  the  original 
mythology  of  Babylon  ? 

Being  now  prepared  to  introduce  his  readers  to  the  first  god 
of  the  Assyrian,  as  if  that  were  the  earliest  pantheon  of  idol- 
atry, the  author  proceeds : 

**  In  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  invocations  which  preface  the  historical 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings  [whether  the  mythical,  or  the  literal  who 
used  the  Semitic  dialect,  he  saith  not] — we  find  the  gods  of  the  pantheon 
classified  in  distinct  groups.  There  is  firstly  Asshiir^  the  supreme  god 
who  was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  distinct  deity,  II  [El  ].  .  .  .  This  god 
[Asshur]  belongs  exclusively  to  the  pantheon  of  Assyria.  His  usual  titles 
are,  *  the  great  Lord ',  *  the  King  of  all  the  gods',  *  He  who  rules  supreme 
over  the  gods  \"  etc. 

Tliis  brings  us  at  once  down  from  the  mythic  pre-Chaldean 
ages,  and  the  undecipherable  cuneiform  period  of  the  Chal- 
deans, to  the  Semitic  times  of  Ninevite  ascendancy ;  when 
the  new-fledged  monarchs,  heroes,  and  hieropbants  chose  to 
glorify  themselves  by  appropriating  to  themselves,  in  their 
changeful  and  heterogeneous  dialect^  all  that  pleased  them 
from  the  ancients — the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians — and  all 
of  the  then  present  which  seemed  likely  to  give  them  prestige. 
Assuming  a  higher  antiquity  than  Nimrod  and  Babylon,  they 
named  their  supreme  god  Asahur.  But  they  had  the  pru- 
dence to  allot  to  the  now  subjected  Babylon  the  next  place 
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after  the  now  triumphant  Nineveh ;  and  so  far  to  respect  the 
chief  Chaldean  deity,  Bel,  Belus,  Baal,  by  calling  him  II  (i.  e. 
El) — ^his  titles  being  the  same  with  those  which  they  bestowed 
on  Asshnr.  Mr.  Rawlinson  complacently  observes  that  "  this 
god  \JSel^  Baal,  etc.,  of  the  Babylonians]  is  more  particularly 
known  as  the  deity  from  which  Babylon  derived  its  name. 
Bab-il,  as  the  cuneiform  name  is  written,  signifies  "  the  gate 
of  7/,  and  is  the  Semitic  translation  of  a  Ilamite  term,  which 
must  have  been  the  original  title  of  the  place."  That  may  or 
may  not  be  so.  Since  reading  Mr.  Rawlinson,  wo  have  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but 
eschew  and  repudiate  all  pretence  of  confidence  in  any  quasi 
or  modern  critical  explanation  of  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  dissolved,  diluted,  and  remodelled, 
to  prove  that  Nineveh  and  its  pantheon  was  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  Bab-el  and  Babylon.  And  believing  that  our  con- 
clusion in  this  respect  is  in  accordance  with  the  chronology 
and  the  text  of  Scripture,  we  reject,  and  cannot  but  reject  the 
whole  of  his  theory. 

Nor  is  tliis  conclusion  founded  solely  on  the  confutation 
furnished  in  his  own  pages  to  his  theory  concerning  Asshur 
and  the  antiquity  of  Nineveh.  The  two  main  questions  in- 
volved in  this  theory  relate  to  the  original  foundation  of  Nine- 
veh as  compared  with  that  of  Babylon ;  and  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  information  hitherto  attained  concerning  the  in- 
scriptions, the  pantheons,  and  the  idolatry  and  polytheism  of 
ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  We  think  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  clearly  teach  the  priority  of  Babylon  over  Nineveh, 
and  of  Bel  over  Asshur ;  and  that  the  first  god  of  idolatrous 
worship  was  from  his  character,  his  object**,  and  the  very  na- 
ture and  relations  of  the  system,  the  chief  god  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Greece,  Rome,  and  all  other  pagan  nations:  and 
accordingly  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  popular  theory  of  idol- 
atry and  polytheism  is  false,  and  in  derogation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  is  not  sustained  by  anything  yet  learned  from  the  ancient 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  nor  even  from  those  of  the  later  Assy- 
rian or  Semitic  type.  In  this  conclusion  we  are  confirmed  by 
the  frank  and^ unsophisticated  statements  of  Mr.  Layard  On 
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Nineveh  and  its  Remains  —  being  a  narrative  of  his  own  ex- 
plorntiohs  in  Assyria,  nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  Sir 
II.  C.  Kawlinson,  though  published  a  few  years  earlier.  He 
begins  his  introduction  with  '<a  slight  sketch  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  field  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  previous  to  the 
recent  discoveries  on  the  site  of  Kineveh.  A  few  fragments 
scattered  among  ancient  authors,  and  a  list  of  kings  of  more 
than  doubtful  authenticity,  are  all  that  remain  of  a  Hisiory  of 
Assyria  by  Ctesias ;  while  of  that  attributed  to  Herodotus 
not  a  trace  has  been  preserved.  Of  later  writers  who  have 
touched  upon  Assyrian  history,  Diodorus  Siculua,  a  mere  com- 
piler, is  the  principal.  In  Eusehius^  and  the  Armenian  his- 
torians, such  as  Moses  of  Chorene,  may  be  found  a  few  valu- 
able details  and  hints,  derived,  in  some  instances,  from  original 
sources  not  altogether  devoid  of  authenticity.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  profane  history  we  meet  with  only  three  Assyrian 
monarchs  of  whose  deeds  we  have  any  account, — ^Ninas,  Sem- 
iratnis,  and  Sardanapalus.  Ninus  and  his  queen,  like  all  tbo 
heroes  of  primitive  nations,  appear  to  have  become  mythic 
characters,  to  whom  all  great  deeds  and  kattonal  achieve- 
HENTs  were  assigned.  Althougli  originally  historical  person- 
ages, they  were  subsequently  invested  to  some  extent  wrra 
DIVINE  ATTRiBui'ES,  uud  wcrc  inter  WO  vcu  with  the  theology  of 
the  race  of  which  they  were  the  first,  or  among  the  earliest 
chiefs.  ...  Of  modern  historians  who  have  attempted  to 
reconcile  tlie  discrepancies  of  Assyrian  chronology,  and  to 
restore  to  some  extent,  from  the  fragments  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  a  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  I  scarcely  know 
whom  to  point  out.  From  such  contradictory  materials,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  each  writer  should  have  formed  a  system 
of  his  own ;  and  we  may,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
skepticism,  treat  all  their  efforts  as  little  better  than  ingenious 
speculations.  In  the  date  alone  to  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  empire,  they  differ  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  events  which  ap- 
proach the  epoch  of  authentic  history, — such  as  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  and  the  fall  of  the 
empire, — there  is  nearly  the  same  comparative  discrepancy. 
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.  .  •  The  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  possessed  at  a  later  pe- 
riod a  cursive  writing,  which  was  probably  used  for  written 
documents,  while  the  cuneiform  was  reserved  for  monumental 
purposes.  There  is  this  great  difference  between  the  two 
forms  of  writing,  which  appears  to  point  to  a  distinct  origin, — 
the  cuneiform  runs  always  from  left  to  right,  the  cureive  from 
right  to  left.  The  cuneiform  under  various  modifications,  the 
letters  being  differently  formed  in  different  countries,  pre- 
vailed over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia  to  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  mainly  owe  tlie  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  deciphering  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  hope  that  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain, WITH  SOME  DEGREE  OF  CERTAINTY,  their  contcuts.  The 
Persian  kings  ruled  over  all  the  nations  that  used  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing." — After  observing  that  the  Persians  made 
versions  of  the  diversified  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
the  nations  referred  to,  into  a  peculiar  Persian  cuneiform 
character ;  and  that  it  was  this  Persian  version  only  that  had 
baeu  so  learnt  as  to  be  understood,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '^  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  very  large  number  of  distinct  characters 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  there  being  nearly  four  hundred 
different  signs,  while  in  the  Persian  there  are  but  thirty-nine 
or  forty,  and  the  great  apparent  laxity  in  the  use  of  letters 
and  the  grammar,  the  process  of  deciphering  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty."  Even  with  the  aid  of  die  Persian  ver- 
sion, the  most  important  inscriptions  that  had  been  mastered 
were  of  no  higher  date  than  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

The  actual  state  (he  udds)  of  our  knowledge  of  tlie  cune'iibrm 
character  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  general  contents  of 
an  inscription,  although  probably  no  one  can  yet  give  a  literal 
translation  of  any  one  record,  or  the  definite  sound  of  many 
words.^ 

It  is  plain  from  this  intelligible  and  evidently  candid  state- 
ment, that  nothing  entitled  to  the  slightest  consideration  was 
previously  known,  and  that  nothing  has  yet  been  learned  from 
the  inscriptions  recently  examined,  that  throws  any  light 
whatever  on  the  question  concerning  Nineveh  and  its  pan- 
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theon  headed  by  Asshiir,  being  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  Bel  as  the  primitive  god  of  idolatry.     The  theory  of  Air. 
Rawlinson  has  no  other  support  but  acknowledged  myth"and 
fable,  except  his  version  of  Gen.  x,  11,  concerning  Asahur  the 
son  of  Shem.   And  the  doctrine  that  Satan  is  the  primeval,  per- 
sistent, and  ever  chief  antagonist,  competitor,  and  rival  of  the 
Jehovah,  is  not  invalidated,  but  is  at  least  tacitly  and  indi- 
rectly sanctioned  and  supported  by  all  that  has  yet  been  as- 
certained from  the  exhumed  relics  and  monuments  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.    Even  Mr.  Eawlinson,  honest  and  sincere,  no 
one  can  doubt,  but  misled  and  bewildered  by  a  hereditary, 
classical,  and  popular  theory, — yet,  when  his  theory  is  not  im- 
mediately in  view,  often  spontaneously  gives  such  utterances 
as  the  following :  "  Concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian  inde- 
pendence, nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known.    We  seem  to 
have  evidence  of  the  inclusion  of  Assyria  in  the  dominions  of 
tlie  early  Babylonian  kings,  but  the  time  when  she  shook  off 
this  yoke  and  became  a  free  country  is  quite  uncertain,  and 
can  only  be  very  roughly  conjectured.  ...  It  is  at  any  rate 
clear,  that  about  the  year  1273  b.c.  Assyria,  which  Lad  pre-. 
viously  been  a  comparatively  unimportant  country,  became 
one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  East.  .  .  .  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  this  early  time  appears  to  have  been  at  Asshur.  .  .  . 
At  this  place  have  been  found  the  bricks  and  fragments  of 
vases  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  (apparently)  the  earliest 
known  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  bricks  and  pottery  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  satraps,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  the  country 
during  the  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.  .  .  .  With  regard 
to  the  first  kings  it  is  necessary  to  discard  altogether  the  fables 
of  Cteslas  and  his  followers.    Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of 
the  empire,  and  his  wife  Semiramis,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
real  historical  personages,  nor  indeed  as  belonging  to  Assyrian 
tradition  at  all,  but  as  inventions  of  the  Greek  writers.    Tlie 
Babylonian  historians,  as  we  are  told  by  Abydenus,  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  nionarchs.    The  earliest 
known  king  of  Assyria  is  a  certain  Bel-lnsh"  [the  same,  wo 
think,  as  Bel-ial  and  Belzebub].    Vol.  I,  *^^Iiise  of  the  Atfsy- 
Enqnre^  Essay  Tt/t.'^    What  a  falling  off  is  here  from  the 
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theory  that  the  kingdom  of  ^N'ineveh  was  more  ancient  than 
that  of  Babylon,  and  its  god  Asshur  more  ancient  than  Bel  ? 
— We  might  multiply  quotations  of  like  import ;  but  we  must 
forbear,  having  exceeded  the  space  we  can  claim,  and  trust- 
ing that  we  have  shown  the  erroneousness  of  Mr.  Kawlinson's 
system.  "We  must  omit  what  we  purposed  to  say  concerning 
images,  oracles,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  general  subject. 
For  the  present  we  conclude — that  Nimrod  built  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus  before  Nineveh  was  built;  that  Bel  was  in 
that  temple  the  first  god  of  idolatrous  worship  after  the  del- 
uge ;  that  Satan  was  the  original  instigator  and,  ever  after, 
the  supreme  god  of  that  idolatry ;  and  that  the  inspired  re- 
cords,— their  chronology  and  their  history, — their  account  of 
the  apostasy  of  Satan,  his  angels,  and  the  human  race,  and  of 
the  predicted  antagonism  between  him  and  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  man,  is  true :  and  the  polytheistic  mythologies, 
pantheons,  and  legends  of  paganism,  are  but  miserable  fabri- 
cations, impostures,  and  delusions.  Intrinsically,  the  mythol- 
ogies  involve  all  possible  absurdities.  Historically,  they  fur- 
nish no  evidence  that  any  pagan  community  ever  worshipped 
more  than  one  idol  god  as  supreme  ;  nor  that  they  did  not  all 
worship  the  same  one  god.  So  far  as  they  clearly  teach  any- 
thing, either  by  their  nomenclature  or  by  their  ascription  of  at- 
tributes, they  teach  that  all  worshipped  the  one  deified  chief: 
a  fact  more  incredible  than  the  metempsychosis,  if  Satan  was 
not  that  chief.  And  if  we  believe  that  under  pretence  of 
being  god  and  ruler  of  this  world  he  challenged  the  homage 
of  the  Second  Adam,  as  he  had  sought  and  attained  the  hom- 
age of  the  first,  we  may  with  safety  believe,  and  are  necessi- 
tated by  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  by  the  nature  of  pagan- 
ism, and  by  the  whole  current  of  Scripture  to  believe,  that  he 
claimed  and  received  the  idolatrous  homage  of  the  apostate 
nations  —  and  in  that  aspect  as  the  arch  rebel  and  antagonist 
of  Jehovah,  that  he  will  at  length  be  effectually  subdued  and 
punished.  E.  L. 
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Art.  IY.— TDE  TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Rc7.  J.  Ambsose  Wight,  Chicago  lUia*^ 

Mttthcw  iv,  I-ll.    Mark  i,  IS,  13.    Luke  iv,  1-13. 

TiiK  common  reader,  sitting  down  to  tlie  perusftl  of  the 
Gtttjiel  story,  finds  perhaps  no  passage  more  difficult  to  recon- 
cile witli  his  accustomed  views  of  things  than  that  which  so 
liriully  reconnts  the  Savioar's  temptation  in  the  wildemees. 
As  literally  read,  it  seems  unlike  any  other  part  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  either  as  a  detail  of  purely  spiritual  transactions,  or 
as  a  fact  of  external  history.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  mixture  of  the 
two ;  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  difficulty  ;  for  the  brief  ac- 
count given  doea  not  clearly  discriminate  as  to  the  lines  where 
the  earthly  and  the  spiritual  meet,  nor  show  ns  precisely  how 
much  is  of  one,  «nd  how  much  of  the  other. 

Thd  reader  is  beset  by  snch  facts  as  tlieso.  Here  is  a 
malignant  being,  Satan,  meeting  the  Saviour,  and  holding  a 
coiiver!«ation  with  him,  as  if  ho  were  in  bodily  presence,  and 
leaving  that  inference,  though  he  is  not  elsewhere  bo  repre- 
sented. Atid  as  Satan  has  no  apprehended  presence  with  ns, 
it  is  wholly  unlike  any  recognised  experience  of  ours. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  this  Satan  proposes  to  the  Sav- 
iour, things  perfectly  unlike  anything  seemingly  possible  to 
ns,  ;ini1  which  wo  are  never  solicited  in  like  manner  to  do. 

Tiicre  is  besides  something  of  difficulty  in  perceiviiig  the 
wrong  involved  in  the  things  proposed  to  Christ,  even  when 
their  fitness  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Saviour,  look- 
ing from  the  world's  standpoint,  is  recognised  ;  although  onr 
commeotatois  of  late  liavo  divested  this  point  for  the  meet 
t  of  its  objections. 

kw  of  these  difSculties,  the  reader  ia  inclined  to  regard 
s  a  piece  of  purely  spiritual  history,  intended  to 
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throw  light  upon  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual  being 
alone ;  and  not  as  a  record  of  practical  import  to  us. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  prime  inquiry,  what  the  true  aim  of 
the  account  may  be.  Is  it,  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  divine  Son,  for  its  own  sake  ?  or, 
is  the  aim  to  teach  us,  as  a  primal  IdBson  of  oiir  religious  life, 
the  source  and  the  nature  of  temptation  /  and  to  instruct  us 
how  to  resist  it,  under  the  guidance  and  power  of  his  great 
example  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  modify  materially  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  story.  Doubtless  the  temptation  itself  was 
a  part  of  the  Saviour's  spiritual  work,  a  grapple  between  the 
forces,  in  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
light  and  of  darkness,  and  having  important  relations  to  that 
perennial  struggle  in  which  the  whole  universe  is  so  vitally 
interested. 

But  the  written  account  of  it  mulP  also  have  been  intended 
to  afford  us  direct  practical  lessons,  distinct  in  their  character, 
and  which,  whether  primary  or  secondary  in  importance,  de- 
serve to  be  carefully  studied.  In  this  latter  light  we  propose 
to  look  at  the  case  at  present.  With  this  view,  our  aim  will 
bo,  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  experiences  of  human 
life ;  and  in  order  to  this,  to  suppose  no  more  of  the  super- 
natural in  it  than  the  story  itself  necessitates.  For,  while  it 
is  both  iApossible  and  undesirable  to  divest  the  Scriptilres  of 
the  supernatural,  as  the  rationalists  have  done,  it  is  surely 
right  to  allow  no  more  of  the  supernatural  than  they  actually 
contain. 

We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  read  this  temptation  scene, 
so  as,  without  doing  violence  to  the  text,  or  the  acknowledged 
claims  of  our  faith,  to  make  it  intelligible,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  our  common  experiences,  and  thus  to  furnish  us  a  pattern 
in  our  Christian  life. 

In  this  endeavor  two  things  need  to  be  settled  in  advance. 
One  is,  to  regard  strictly  the  integrity  of  the  Scripture  ac- 
count; for  though  the  story  is  brief,  it  is  still  complete  in 
itself.  And  whatever  is  added,  must  be  in  the  explanation 
of  the  text  itself,  and  not  as  an  addition  to  the  material  or 
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incidents  of  the  story.  Tlie  question  is  simply  one  of  inter- 
pretation. The  other  thing  is,  to  hold  whatever  of  explana- 
tion or  theory  we  adopt  simply  as  an  hypothesis^  to  help  ns  in 
the  understanding  of  the  narrative.  To  the  use  of  some  hy- 
pothesis or  other  we  are  driven,  whatever  view  we  take  of  it ; 
and  the  question  is  therefore  which,  or  what,  it  shall  be. 

Tlicre  are  several  questions  belonging  to  the  account  which 
we  shall  not  raise,  as  not  coming  within  the  purview  of  our 
aim. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  may  be  put  under  the  head 
of  oxUxoard  conditions  of  the  Temptation,  Jesus  was  now 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  soon  to  enter  upon  his  public 
Messianic  ministry.  He  had  been  baptized  of  John,  and  pub- 
licly pointed  out  by  him  as  the  expected  One.  The  Holy 
Ghost  had  also  descended  upon  him,  and  became,  in  some 
sense,  a  guiding  power  with  him  ;  for  by  this  Spirit  he  is  "led 
into  the  wilderness  to  W  tempted  of  the  Devil^\  Here  he 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  eating  nothing ;  spending 
his  time,  as  several  Biblical  writers  infer,  in  meditating  upon 
the  work  he  was  about  to  assume,  and  in  preparing  himself 
for  it.  Absorbed  in  this  groat  subject,  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  superior  to  the  demands  of  hunger.  But  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fast,  return  the  claims  of  the  appetites ;  and 
with  the  return  of  these,  comes  the  Tempter. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  the  edge  of  another  field  of 
examination,  viz.  The  interior  conditions  of  the  Temptation. 
And  within  this  field  lie  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  nar- 
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rative,  most  of  them  being  about  the  nature  and  character 
of  Christ  himself. 

One  question  of  a  preliminary  kind  is.  How  could  Christ, 
being  holy,  be  subject  to  temptation  ?  Another,  coming  close 
along  with  it,  though  distinct,  is,  What  were  his  relations  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  is  he  dependent  upon,  or  subject  to, 
the  ministrations  or  guidance  of  this  divine  agent? 

The  first  of  these  questions  relates  to  something  more  tlian 
the  mere  innocence  of  Christ,  such  as  that  with  which  Adam 
net  the  tempter ;  for  Christ  is  not  merely  human,  but  divine. 
i:^|Lad  if  divinei  and  divinely  holy,  how  can  he  be  tempted  I 
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How  can  temptation  be  made  to  touch  him,  as  a  divine  being, 
repelling  by  virtue  of  his  innate  moral  purity,  all  that  looks 
toward  sin  I  And  how  can  it  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  Di- 
vine perception  in  him,  so  as  even  to  get  consideration  in  his 
mind  ?  Nor  is  all  the  difficulty  contained  in  the  mere  fact, 
that  Christ  himself  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  he 
is  aided  by  the  presence  of  the  third  ;  so  that  the  temptation 
seems  to  assail  the  Son  and,  in  a  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost 
both.  Does  it  ?  Does  it  in  fact  assail  either  ?  In  other  words, 
to  whom  is  the  temptation  addressed ;  to  Christ  the  Sofi  of' 
Oody  or  Christ  the  Son  6f  Man — to  the  divine  or  to  the  human 
nature? 

Plainly  to  the  human,  and  to  that  alone.  But  if  directed 
to  the  human,  how  far  does  that  have  aid  from  the  divine? 
Why  does  not  the  divine  nature  so  illumine  the  perceptions  of 
the  Saviour,  that  ho  shall  understand  the  whole  case  at  a 
glance  —  divining  the  approach  of  the  Tempter ;  knowing  all 
his  aims ;  all  his  plans  to  secure  them ;  and  searching  through 
the  whole  attempt  from  beginning  to  end  ?  But  if  the  Christ 
who  was  tempted  saw  all  this  from  the  first,  then  how  could  it 
be  a  temptation  to  him  ?  much  more,  how  could  it  be  a  tempt- 
ation in  any  sense  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  tempted  ? 

We  fall  back  therefore  on  our  hypothesis,  claiming  as  the 
key  by  which  the  case  is  unlocked,  the  declaration  of  Paul, 
that  Christ  "  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are",  with 
the  single  difference,  **  yet  without  sin^^ ;  understanding  this 
likeness  to  relate  to  manner  and  form,  as  well  as  to  substance. 

Christ  then  had  all  the  bodily  and  mental  conditions  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  temptation  as  truly  as  any  of  us.  Ilis  differ- 
ence from  us  is,  that  he  was  not  in  the  same  moral  condition. 
Ho  was  susceptible,  to  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  his  mere  appe- 
tite, no  more  than  ours,  excepting  as  better  schooled,  told  him 
when  to  begin  or  when  to  cease  its  indulgence.  It  would  as 
truly  claim  gratification  as  would  ours,  except  as  under  the 
control  of  a  holy  will  and  holy  affections.  And  when  the 
Tempter  said,  '*  Make  this  stone  bread",  appetite  said  also : 
Make  it  to  be  bread.    But  the  pure  moral  nature  said :  Ko,  it 
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must  remain  a  stone.    And  so  the  dart  glances  off,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  moral  shield. 

Soj  too,  Christ  had  in  him  the  susceptibility  to  approbation 
which  we  have ;  and  this  susceptibility  in  itself  might  have 
prompted  him  to  throw  himself  from  the  temple's  pinnacle, 
tlint  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  might  be  met.  He  had  also, 
like  US,  the  love  of  possession  and  of  power,  which,  if  un- 
checked, would  not  stop  short  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them.  All  these  susceptibilities  in  the  event 
were  checked  by  those  higher  moral  sentiments  which  should 
also  be  lodged  in  every  man's  soul. 

What  we  mean  to'say  is,  that  these  higher  moral  sentiments 
of  the  Saviour,  which  triumphed  in  this  temptation,  belonged, 
not  to  his  divine,  but  to  his  human  nature.  Christ,  therefore, 
not  only  bore  the  temptation  on  his  human  side,  but  triumphed 
also  on  the  same  side.  The  victory  was  the  victory  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus. 

Jjet  us  consider,  then,  the  relations  of  this  man  to  the  divin- 
ity with  which  he  was  associated  in  the  transaction. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  led  into  the  wilderness  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  tempUd  of  the  devil.  One  question,  as  here  sug- 
gested, is,  whether  this  declaration,  "  to  he  tempted  ",  expresses 
the  purpose  of  Jesus,  or  the  purpose  of  God.  Was  it  the  aim 
of  Jesus  to  be  tempted,  or  the  purpose  of  God  that  he  should 
be  tempted  ?  If  he  be  our  example  in  temptation,  the  ques- 
tion is  easily  answered.  For,  to  seek  Temptation,  or  even  to 
run  recklessly  into  it,  is  itself  a  sin  to  any  of  us ;  and  why 
would  it  not  have  been  as  truly  so  on  the  part  of  Jesus  ?  But 
if  Jesus  knew  beforehand  all  the  trial  that  was  to  come  upon 
hill),  and  even  went  up  to  the  desert  that  it  might  take  place, 
then  in  this  he  could  not  be  strictly  an  example  to  us.  But  it 
is  perfectly  natural  to  say,  that  it  was  God's  intention  that  he 
should  undergo  the  trial,  as  it  is  that  any  of  us  be  tried  in  any 
particular  manner,  according  to  the  divine  purpose.  Yet  if 
Jesus  were  ignorant  of  the  coming  events,  it  is  surely  the  hu- 
man, and  not  the  divine  nature,  which  is  thus  ignorant. 

And  this  view  of  the  case  accords  accurately  with  the  de- 
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claration,  that  he  was  "  led  of  the  Spirit".  Does  any  one  ask, 
What  Spirit  ?  his  own  divine  Spirit,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity  ?  Plainly  the  lattery  for  this  is 
that  which  ''  descended  upon  him,  and  abode^'  at  his  baptism. 
"With  this  was  he  now  filled,  and  by  this  '*  led  ",  as  assorted. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  that  this  Spirit  was  needed  to  lead  or 
enlighten  the  divine  sonl  of  the  Saviour  in  the  temptation  or 
elsewhere;  while  we  can  conceive,  as  the  most  natural  ot 
things  in  the  domain  of  God's  kingdom  in  this  world,  that  it 
should  be  present  to  aid  and  enlighten  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  in  tlie  trial  he  was  to  undergo.  We  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  led  to  the  desert  to  be 
tempted ;  that  the  Iloly  Spirit  led  him,  and  continued  with 
him  as  with  any  servant  of  God  ;  and  that  this  man  endured 
the  temptation,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  same  Spirit  repelled  it. 

But  where,  then,  was  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  itself  in 
all  this  transaction  ?  and  how  could  Jesus,  being  himself  di- 
vine, need  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  Scriptures  do  not 
enter  into  explanations  of  this  kind  ;  and  yet  some  hypothesis 
is  needed  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  question  which  we  most 
naturally  raise,  viz. :  If  Christ  were  divine,  well  might  he  en- 
dare  this  trial ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  when  thus  beset,  who  am 
not  divine,  but  a  weak  and  fallible  mortal  ? 

We  have  already  said,  that  Christ,  as  man,  endured  the 
temptation.  Nor  did  his  divinity  shield  him  from  it;  nor 
make  him  superior  to  it;  nor,  as  we  conceive,  conduct  him 
through  it.  This  brings  us  to  look  at  the  relation  of  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  say  definitely  what  that  relation  was. 
But  with  a  view  to  practical  ends,  we  may  give  utterance  to 
our  conception  of  it.  We  conceive  them,  then,  to  be  two 
distinct  natures ;  each  complete  in  itself,  as  though  the  other 
were  not  present ;  and  not  mingled  together  in  any  such  way 
as  to  make  but  one  soul,  half  human,  half  divine.  Both  na- 
tures are  united  in  the  one  person.  The  divine  dwells,  so  to 
speak,  above  the  human ;  sees  through  it  all,  and  uses  it,  so 
far  as  it  pleases;  irradiates  it  with  ite  own  intelligence,  so  far 
as  it  pleases ;  shows  its  own  counsels,  affords  its  own  strength, 
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SO  far  as  it  pleases ;  and  no  further  than  it  pleases.  For  some 
purposes,  we  may  conceive  the  divine  to  shed  down  through 
the  human  toul  a  full  intelligence ;  so  that,  in  regard  to  that 
subject,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  shall  be  fully  informed;  while 
as  to  other  subjects,  the  divine  affords  no  irradiation,  conveys 
no  thought,  affords  no  strength ;  leaving  the  human  to  go  on 
in  its  own  light  and  lean  upon  its  own  strength.  Is  this  mere 
hypothesis  ?  Does  not  Christ,  at  times,  exhibit  a  divine  know- 
ledge and  a  divine  strength  ?  Does  he  not  at  other  times;  and 
in  regard  to  other  matters,  confess  to  a  mere  human  ignorance, 
and  exhibit  only  a  human  weakness  ?  Of  some  things  he  says : 
'*  Of  these  knoweth  no  man,  neither  ths  Son^  but  the  Father." 
And  so  does  he  cry  out:  "My  God,  my  God", — not  now, 
vay  Father^  but  my  Gody  —  "why.  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Christ  was  illumined  with  an 
intelligence  on  some  subjects  and  at  some  times,  which  he  did 
not  exhibit  on  other  subjects  and  at  other  times.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  run  any  boundary  lines  between  these  orders  of 
time  and  subject  AH  we  can  do  is  to  examine  each  case  by 
itself,  and  see,  if  possible,  what  the  fact  is  in  that  particular 
instance.  "We  would  not  be  understood  to  represent  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ  as  two  persons  ;  but  rather  to 
state  the  case  strongly,  in  order  to  aid  the  apprehension  in  re- 
gard to  these  two  classes  of  facts  in  his  life.  The  case  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  union  of  our  own  mental  and  bodily  natures, 
where  each  is  the  actor  in  specific  cases,  as  if  distinct ;  yet 
where  the  mental  nature  is  ever  the  superior,  while  both 
constitute  but  a  single  person. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  divine  na- 
ture did  not  illumine  the  human,  nor  afford  it  strength,  nor 
interpose  any  shield  in  any  such  way  as  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  sphere  of  Christ's  humanity ;  but  left  that  human- 
ity as  it  were  alone,  to  meet  the  tempter,  to  depend  on  its  own 
intelligence  to  understand,  and  its  sinlessness  to  refuse,  the  in- 
fernal propositions ;  aided,  however,  and  morally  strengthened 
and  enlightened,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  all  other  men  may  be 
e  like  cases.    And  Jiere  is  the  chief  significance  of  the 
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saying,  that  he  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted.    And 
thus  was  Christ  tempted,  as  we  are. 

Nor  are  these  suppositions  at  all  at  war,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, in  full  agreement  with  the  facts  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Saviour  on  earth.  There  is  the  evident  presence  of  the 
divinity  with  him ;  but  it  does  not  obliterate,  or  overshadow, 
or  overbear  the  human  in  Christ  He  is  as  truly  man  as  if 
not  divine.  And  it  is  the  most  evident  of  things,  that  the 
divind  uses  the  human,  but  the  human  does  not  ubc  the  divine, 
except  in  certain  directions,  and  as  permitted.  The  two  na- 
tures are  in  harmony;  one  is  superior.  The  Son  of  God 
works  miracles,  and  forgives  sins ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  suffers 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  sweats  in  the  garden,  and  dies  on  the 
cross,  and  his  sonship  avails  him  nothing. to  prevent  it.  Are 
we  wrong,  then,  in  putting  the  temptation  in  this  latter  cate- 
gory, among  the  things  that  belong  to  his  proper  humanity? 

But  is  Christ,  in  no  respect,  superior  to  us  in  this  tempta- 
tion ?  He  is  superior  in  that  respect  which  the  Apostle  men- 
tions :  he  is  without  sin.  He  both  goes  into  and  comes  out  of 
the  trial  without  it.  His  perception  of  the  nature  of  sin  is 
keener,,  his  power  of  resistance  is  greater.  The  Holy  Ghost 
affords  him  also  a  more  efficient  aid ;  since  the  same  measure 
of  the  Spirit  was  a  greater  aid  to  him  than  to  us,  from  the  fact, 
that  he  was  in  a  condition  more  susceptible  to  his  influences. 
The  effect  of  sin  is  to  dull  our  natures  to  the  operation  of  the 
divine  presence.  Christ  being  without  sin,  responded,  in  all 
his  faculties,  to^he  illuminating  and  sustaining  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  consider  the  form  in  which  the 
TempUr  came  to  him.  Was  it  a  human  form?  Was  it  a 
visible  form  ?  Was  it  in  any  form  at  all  ?  Did  the  Saviour 
know  of  his'presence  ?  If  he  came  in  visible  form,  of  course 
the  question  is  answered.  There  are  those  who  think  such  to 
be  the  fact,  but  that  his  appearance  was  as  '^  an  angel  of 
light" ;  and  hence  that  he  was  not  recognised,  though  seen. 
This  hypothesis  proceeds  on  the  same  basis,  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Saviour's  person,  as  those  which  we  have 
carried  along  with  us  hitherto.    But  for  ourselves  we  prefer 
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the  theory  that  the  Tempter  came  in  this  case,  as  he  comes  to 
ns,  really  and  in  person,  but  formless,  viewless,  impalpable; 
and  that  ho  plied  his  infernal  arts  in  the  manner  he  does  with 
ns,  by  suggestion  simply.  Tlie  same  arch  enemy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  present  with  Christ  in  the  garden,  and  at  the 
cross.  He  was  invisible  then,  why  not  now?  Besides,  it 
seems  to  bo  implied  that  Christ  did  not  recognise  the  tempter's 
presence,  except  as  he  detected  it  in  the  suggestions  he  ad- 
vanced. And  this  detection  was  by  virtue  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  suggestions  themselves.  And  if  he,  Christ,  were 
tempted  on  the  side  of  his  humanity,  and  his  own  divine  na- 
ture gave  him  no  aid,  and  Satan  came  invisibly,  then  is  it 
plainly  natural  that  he  would  be  unrecognised,  till  he  had  in 
tlie  way  supposed  revealed  himself.  Besides,  if  the  divine 
nature  did  not  operate  ordinarily  to  relieve  him  of  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  and  pain,  neither  showing  him  how  to  avoid 
them,  nor  coming  in  to  bear  him  above  them,  when  induced, 
is  it  not  quite  as  rational,  and,  pari  passu^  probable,  that  it 
gave  him  nothing  of  prescience  as  to  the  presence  of  his 
enemy  now  ? 

We  must  all  the  time  bear  in  mind,  as  a  fact  underlying 
this  whole  case,  that,  as  God  is  revealed  to  man  by  Christ,  so 
Christ  is  revealed  to  us,  chiefly  through  his  human  nature. 
Tliat  is,  the  human  nature  is  not  communicated  to  us  through 
the  divine,  but  the  divine  through  the  human.  And,  as  Ood 
is  revealed  in  Christ  with  more  or  less  of  fulness,  as  suits  the 
occasion  or  the  case,  so  Christ,  the  Son  of  God^,  is  revealed  in 
the  Son  of  Man,  with  more  or  less  of  his  fulness,  as  the  special 
case  may  render  appropriate. 

Thus,  as  we  are  left  to  discern  the  sources  of  our  tempta- 
tions, in  multitudes  of  cases,  by  their  moral  quality  alone, 
having  no  other  means  of  deciding  whether  a  given  suggestion 
be  from  the  spirit  of  Satun,  or  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ 
becomes  our  example  here  as  elsewhere,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
by  being  left  to  the  same  resource.  This  is  thp  point,  indeed, 
where  most  of  all  wo  need  the  power  of  Christ's  example  to 
sustain  us.    K  here  it  be  carried  over  our  heads  by  the  inter- 
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!tion  of  the  divinity  in  Christ,  the  whole  case  is  removed 
a  the  analogy  of  our  experiences. 

^e  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  preliminary  points,  that  we 
it  be  more  concise  in  the  discussion  of  what  remains.  And 
sed  we  may  well  be  so,  since  the  commentators  have  so 
Y  given  the  special  philosophy  of  the  several  points  of  the 
ptation  itself. 

Tie  respective  parties  then  and  there  meet ;  Jesus,  now  left 
eel  the  exhaustion  of  his  forty  days  of  abstinence ;  Satan, 
erson,  but  invisible,  ready  to  act  in  the  infusion,  at  the 
it  moment,  of  the  appropriate  suggestion.  What  is  now 
real  aim  of  Satan  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  gathered 
part  from  his  known  character  and  designs,  and  in  part 
n  the  shape  which  his  attacks  take,  as  disclosed  in  the  nar* 
on. 

lie  moral  history  of  the  world  reveals  two  turning  points, 
arises  in  its  destiny.  One  is,  when  Adam  was  put  to  the 
.  of  his  obedience  in  Eden.  The  other  is,  when  Christ  was 
'epair  the  ruin  of  the  fall.  Satan  had  prevailed  to  ruin  the 
e.  The  question  for  him  now  is,  Can  he  keep  the  race  in 
1  ?  Not  unless  he  can  prevent  the  work  of  the  Saviour ; 
if  he  prevails,  then  the  ruin  of  Eden  is  in  a  manner  re- 
red,  and  a  great  multitude  will  after  all  come  home  to  Para- 
>,  and  heaven  will  be  full  of  such  joy,  as  it  would  never 
'e  known  if  man  had  never  sinned.  Satan  succeeded  with 
first  Adam ;  why  may  he  not  with  the  second  ?  Could  he  be 
need  to  commit  one  sin,  even  the  least,  the  race  is  still  ruined. 
Vlien  we  come  to  the  particulars  of  the  account,  we  are 
i  with  the  fact  of  a  slight  variation  in  the  order  of  events, 
narrated  in  the  several  Gospels.  Matthew  gives  us  one 
er,  and  Luke  another ;  Luke  putting  as  the  tliird  of  the 
Is  the  one  which  Matthew  gives  as  the  second,  and  the  se- 
d  as  the  third.  Which  of  tliese  has  preserved  the  real 
er  ?  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  this  belongs  to  Alatthew. 
Bobinson  is  so  sure  of  it,  that  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Oos- 
fy  he  has  reversed  Luke's  order  in  his  own  narrative,  and 
le  it  to  correspond  with  that  of  Matthew.  There  are  obvi- 
reasons  for  the  general  verdict  as  thus  expressed. 
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Matthew's  order  is  the  natural  one.  It  is  the  order  of  cli- 
max. His  first  appeal,  as  with  Eve,  is  to  a  physical  appetite. 
This  failing,  he  next  assails  him  through  the  love  of  approbation ; 
when  foiled  here,  he  attacks  the  Saviour  through  the  highest 
of  all  mere  human  sentiments  and  desires,  those  of  poeeetsion, 
power,  dignity,  and  honor.  Thus  appetite,  desire  of  approba- 
tion or  applause,  and  the  love  of  dominion  are  severally  ap- 
pealed to  in  their  own  order.  Olshausen  ranks  them  as  ap- 
peals to  the  "  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life". 

We  must  pass  by  several  other  questions — as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  '^  was  taken"  to  the  several  points,  as  nar- 
rated  ;  and  as  to  the  question  whether  it  was  in  body,  or  in 
vision  that  these  transitions  were  made ;  and  also  as  to  how 
much  of  the  world  was  shown  in  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them  "  —  since  the  settlement  of  these 
matters  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  assume,  that  in  being  ''  taken",  he  was 
induced  to  go,  no  matter  how;  and  that  whether  present  upon 
the  mountain,  and  upon  the  temple,  in  body  or  in  spirit,  he 
was  really  at  those  places,  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  power  of 
inducement  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  as  if  there  in  the 
body. 

Wo  come  then  to  the  proposals  themselves,  in  the  order  of 
Matthew's  narration.  Weak  from  his  abstinence,  and  pros- 
trated under  the  reaction  overtaking  him  from  that  high 
energy  of  devotion  and  enjoyment  which  he  had  so  long  ex- 
perienced, the  sensation  of  hunger  comes  upon  him.  He  is 
left  to  his  normal  reliance  on  his  own  powers  and  faculties, 
except  as  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  feels  the  results  of 
their  past  suspension,  in  faintness  of  body,  and  doubtless  in 
depression  of  mind.  Now  is  the  time  for  tiie  Tempter.  "  You 
are  the  Messiah,  about  to  enter  on  your  ministry,  a  part  of 
which  will  be  to  work  miracles.  That  power  is  now  yours. 
Use  it;  make  this  stone  to  be  bread,  and  save  your  life,  for 
you  are  in  the  desert,  and  may  perish  before  you  can  obtain 
food." 


^^n 
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here  iAhe  harm  of  it  ?  Are  not  its  avennents  tme,  na- 
,  imperative  ?  But  Christ's  sinless  nature,  with  the  stima- 
f  light  and  integrity  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
to  decide  on  the  instant  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
iavionr  of  mankind  to  commence  his  miraculous  work  by 
racle  for  himself,  and  for  his  physical  being.  No ;  Provi- 
Q  has  thus  far  sustained  him,  even  through  a  fast  of  forty 
,  and  on  Providence  shall  be  his  reliance  still ;  since  man 
not  only  by  bread,  but  by  obedience  to  the  word  of  God 
1  its  parts. 

le  attack  is  now  changed.  Since  the  Saviour  will  not  of- 
fer the  sake  of  a  physical  appetite,  even  under  such  pres- 
,  there  must  be  a  trial  of  his  susceptibility  to  those  pas- 
I  of  the  soul  which  are  so  controlling  with  men.  Jesus 
i  be  susceptible  to  the  love  of  approval.  The  Jews  ex- 
their  Messiah  from  heaven  ;  here  is  a  point  of  the  temple 
\e  very  place  where  he  would  be  expected  to  descend  — 
seven  hundred  feet,  as  some  say,  from  the  earth.  In 
d  day,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Jerusalem,  may  he  leap  from  this 
acle  and  land  safely,  borne  up  by  the  shining  cohorts,  and 
show  that  he  is  the  expected  One,  and  be  welcomed  by 
nation. 

[irist  detected  the  wrong  in  this,  6y  its  uselessness,  its  im- 
lence,  and  the  love  of  display  which  it  would  involve.  It 
to  tempt  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  made  luminous  that 
pture  of  Moses  forbidding  such  personal  exposure,  relying 
Sod's  special  interposition  in  a  matter  not  commanded  of 
He  will  not  yield  to  the  lust  of  the  eyes.  Vanity  can- 
be  relied  on  to  lead  him  into  sin. 

p  to  this  point,  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it- 
er in  the  demands  of  the  Gospel  story,  to  necessitate  any 
ible  or  other  appearance  of  the  Tempter,  or  even  to  lead 
le  supposition  that  Christ  had  recognised  him  ?  The  time 
inmed  in  the  history,  as  thus  far  given,  i§  not  determined, 
suggestions  are  such  as  would  be  natural  to  our  minds 
le  circumstances.  These  were  appeals  to  his  imagination, 
)tles3  somewhat  excited,  and  an  aroused  imagination  more 
88  confuses  the  reason  for  the  time  being.    If,  therefore,  he 
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was  hnrried  froiq  one  suggestion  to  another,  by  tl^  maligrmnt 
spirit  in  whose  shadow  he  was,  so  as  to  give  hardly  time  for 
reflection,  as  would  seem  the  nataral  manner  of  the  tempta- 
tion, and  getting  color  from  Luke's  expression,  ^^  in  a  moment 
of  time,"  he  may  have  suspected,  at  this  point,  the  presence  of 
his  enemy,  bat  not  as  yet  have  gone  any  farther  than  sos- 
•picion. 

In  this  attitude  of  the  case  we  may  suppose  the  third  at- 
tack to  have  been  made.  This  is  based  apon  a  higher  senti- 
ment than  either  of  the  preceding.  Man  was  created  a  mon- 
arch, and  this  world  given  him  for  empire.  Though  he  has 
lost  the  domain,  he  has  not  lost  the  sentiment  which  leads  him 
to  seek  for  possession  and  power.  It  is  a  normal  attribute  of 
his  soul,  and  the  Scriptures  appeal  to  it  by  their  promises  of 
rewards  to  well-doing,  symbolized  in  crowns,  thrones,  and 
kingdoms.  And  the  promises  of  spiritual  empire,  as  thus 
given,  are  analogous  to  the  promises  of  power  and  possession 
made  to  the  nations  which,  in  this  world,  serve  God.  Christ- 
ian nations  are  authorized  to  believe  themselves  the  inheritors 
of  the  earth,  and  actually  reach  tlie  dominion  of  the  world. 
In  short,  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  coupled  habitually  in  the 
Scriptures  with  sovereignty,  according  to  tlie  capacity  of  the 
righteous  party.  • 

Through  this  innate  love  of  power  shall  then  be  the  next 
attack.  And  we  find  Jesus  upon  a  high  mountain,  surveying 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  their  glory.  The  propositiorij 
as  related  in  the  Gospels  is :  "All  this  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me". 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  propositions  of  the  Tempter, 
which  oilers  in  itself  any  difficulty  of  moment  as  to  its  in- 
terpretation. The  difficulty  here  is  readily  apprehended.  It 
consists  in  the  manifest  incongruity  of  such  a  being  as  Satan 
gravely  proposing  to  a  sinless  one  like  Christ,  ^'  to  fall  down 
and  worship  him".  A  literal  proposition  of  this  kind  must  be 
thrown  out  of  the  account  as  utterly  inconceivable ;  and  we 
are  forced,  therefore,  to  ask,  What  is  the  real  solution  of  the 
case !    What  did  Satan  literally  propose  ? 
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And  first,  as  to  the  proposal  of  terms  to  be  sabmitted  to  on 
the  part  of  Christ.  What  was  he  actually  to  do  ?  And  tlien, 
as  To  the  prqjfered  reward^  what  was  he  to  receive  ?  The  pro- 
posal is  in  the  words  ^av  Trcawv  npooKw^o'ds  fioi.  A  textual  ex- 
amination of  these  words  affords  us  no  relief.  The  idea  of 
the  phrase  is,  religious  homage  and  service,  as  expressed  in 
the  Saviour's  reply.  The  only  question  is,  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  service ;  was  it  to  be  bodily,  or  a  worship  of  the  spirit, 
and  a  sermce  of  Hie  life  t  If  our  hypothesis  be  correct,  that 
Satan  is  not  present  in  any  visible,  or  even  apprehended  pres- 
ence, the  bodily  or  formal  worship  is  out  of  the  question,  on 
physical  grounds.  And  if  the  Saviour  has  not  yet  distinctly 
detected  his  presence,  then  is  the  supposition  of  any  formal 
worship  an  absurdity.  All  the  considerations  of  the  case, 
physical  and  moral,  drive  us  from  any  interpretation  which 
supposes  a  formal  or  an  apprehended  worship  of  Satan  as  a 
person  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour. 

What  then  is  Christ  actually  to  do  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
found  in  the  proffered  reward:  "All  this  shall  be  thine". 
Christ  is  solicited  to  become  a  temporal  king,  and  content 
himself  with  a  worldly  empire.  To  do  this,  is  to  renounce  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  because  the  two  are  inconsistent,  and  really 
to  accept  of  Satan  for  his  sovereign,  he  being  "  the  Prince  of 
this  world  ".  The  worship,  therefore,  was  the  worship  of  the 
spirit ;  the  opposite  in  quality,  but  the  same  in  nature,  with 
that  which  Christ  declares  to  be  alone  valuable,  as  rendered  to 
the  Father,  even  that  of  the  Spirit.  To  serve  the  world  is  to 
serve  the  devil ;  such  is  it  to  us,  such  would  it  have  been  to 
him.  The  design  doubtless  was  to  conceal  from  him  all  of 
wrong  that  was  involved  in  the  offer.  But  Christ  detected  and 
rejected  it  at  once. 

The  proffer  was  thus  a  real  temptation  to  Christ's  human- 
ity. By  it  he  would  escape  the  poverty,  ignominy  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  obtain  the  comfort,  dignity, 
wealth,  and  power  of  an  empire,  which  might  easily  be  con- 
ceived as  the  mightiest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  a  man, 
Christ  was  qualified  to  take  and  to  govern  such  an  empire.  In 
this  guise  it  was  a  great  proffer  to  a  great  mind.    How  would 
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it  loom  up  in  the  human  imagination,  if  but  held  before  it  for  a 
little  time.  And  would  not  all  good  beings,  who  knew  what 
was  going  on,  hold  their  breath  till  the  turn  of  the  scale  indi- 
cated the  decision?  Well  might  the  angels  throng  about  the 
triumphant  Kedeemer,  as  soon  as  the  battle  is  won  I 

If  this  hypothesis  as  to  this  latter  transaction  be  the  tme  one, 
all  the  dittici}ltics  which  seem  to  beset  it  readily  vanish.  No 
real  significance  attaches  to  the  difference  of  form  in  which 
this  proposal  is  made,  from  that  of  the  others ;  such  as,  "All 
tills  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  ww"; 
instead  of,  "Command  this  stone  to  become  bread".  This 
personality  gives  freshness  to  the  narrative,  while  it  indicates 
*  its  true  nature  and  source.  To  repeat  all  the  account  in  detail, 
as  it  actually  occurred,  might  occupy  more  space  in  the  gos- 
pels than  inspiration  desired  them  to  have.  Some  mode  of 
condensation  might  therefore  be  a  necessity. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  may  be  the  silent  thought  that  this  is 
putting  the  account  to  more  strain  than  it  ought  to  bear.  We 
may  therefore  mention  for  its  relief,  that  the  whole  Gospel 
story,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prophetic  books,  is  filled  with  figur- 
ative forms  of  narration.  Parables,  metaphors,  and  illustrations, 
arc  the  st<iple  of  Christ's  teachings.  These  enigmiitic  forms 
take  all  shapes,  and  vary  from  each  other  without  end.  Some- 
times the  Saviour  explains  them,  and  sometimes  he  does  not : 
but  no  one  supposes  that  those  which  he  did  not  explain  are, 
on  that  account,  without  explanation.  He  often  purposely 
leaves  his  words  unexplained,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
some  will  misunderstand  him.  Ilis  words,  nevertheless,  in  all 
cases  inclose  his  meaning,  though  they  may  not  convey  it  of 
necessity  to  all  who  hear  him. 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  find  any  passage  exactly  and 
in  all  points  parallel  with  this,  as  thus  interpreted.  Cases  like 
it,  in  essentials,  are  abundant ;  cases  in  which  he  puts  spiritual 
&ct8  in  sensible  forms.  When,  for. instance,  he  says :  "  Destroy 
this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it'-;  while  he  really 
says  one  thing,  he  seems  to  say  another.  In  the  case  of  Dives 
Jild  Lacarns,  the  imagery  is  manifestly  more  or  less  merely 
ijf  bile  the  true  sense  of  the  story  must  be  carefully  kept. 
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When  he  speaks  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinki^i^g  his  blood,  the 
tiling  is  as  baldly  impossible,  as  a  literal  act,  as-tliat  he  should 
formally  worship  the  devil.  lie  who  believes  in  him  eats  his 
flesh  and  drinks  his  blood.  The  nature  of  this  proposal,  so 
widely  different  from  that  ministry,  upon  which  Christ  had 
doubtless  been  meditating  for  the  past  forty  days,  and  tlie  de- 
tails of  which  he  had  prospectivelj''  settled  upon,  revealed  it- 
self at  once  to  his  sinless  soul.  lie  understood  the  scheme 
and  its  author.  His  reply  is,  Begone^  Satan!  and  thus  the  trial 
closes. 


Art.  v.— BRITISH  SYMPATHY  WITH  AMERICA. 

Thb  North  British  Review.    No.  LXXXF.     Februarj",  1862.    Art.  X. 
The  American  Kefublic  :   Resurrection  through  Dissolution. 

War  tries  and  reveals  the  strongest  elements  of  national 
character,  developing  in  an  accelerated  ratio  the  physical  and 
moral  resources  of  a  people.  In  itself  an  evil  and  a  scourp:e, 
it  may  become  the  means  of  purifying  and  exalting  the  popu- 
lar spirit  and  of  bringing  a  nation  to  the  fullest  consciousncba 
of  its  historic  destiny.  It  may  likewise  become  an  interna- 
tional touchstone,  revealing  the  sympathies  or  antipathies  of 
other  nations.  The  sentiments  that  are  cloaked  in  times  i.>i' 
peace  are  often  evoked  with  unmistakable  significance  when 
a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  very  life.  We  find  out  who  are 
our  real  friends,  and  who  they  are  that  wish  us  ill,  when  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  that  absorbs  all  our  energies.  Especially 
must  this  be  the  case,  when  a  nation,  like  our  own,  is  involved 
in  an  intestine  conflict,  striving  to  uphold  its  national  unity  in 
the  face  o(  a  formidable  revolt.  At  such  a  crisis  the  broad 
human  and  Christian  sympathies  of  other  nations  will  be 
clearly  expressed,  if  not  by  the  proflbr  of  material  aid,  yet 
in  the  way  of  moral  support,  of  cordial  cheer  and  good-will. 

Such  magnanimous  and  unbought  sympathy,  uttered  in  the 
81 
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juncture  and  crisis  of  a  nation's  destiny,  has  a  priceless  vrortli; 
it  is  the  noblest  boon  which  one  people  can  give  another.    It 
cannot  be  extorted  by  menace,  nor  is  it  the  offspring  of  mere 
prudence,  but  rather  a  spontaneous  tribute,  revealing  the  sub- 
tlcftt  and  deepest  moral  imison  in  the  great  ends  and  objects 
of  national  life.     It  indicates  vrhere  lie  the  springs  of  action. 
As  with  an  electric  touch  it  kindles  the  souls  of  those  engaged  in 
the  battle,  for  it  assures  them  that  the  hearts  of  a  vast  and  eager 
assembly  are  beating  for  them,  quick  to  mourn  their  reverses 
and  to  hail  their  success.     And,  if  such  sympathy  really  exist, 
it  will  be  shown  most  clearly  whenever  moral  right  and  human 
rights  are  essential  elements  in  the  conflict.     War,  then,  in 
Bacon's  i)hrase  becomes,  *'  the  highest  trial  of  Right".    And  a 
nation  contending  for  order  against  anarchy,  for  civilization 
against  barbarism,  for  freedom  against  oppression,  has  some 
right  to  expect  that  the  friends  of  order,  of  civilization,  and  of 
liberty  will  cheer  it  in  its  struggles  and  sacrifices.    If  it  is 
itself  willing  to  risk  all,  even  its  very  life,  for  the  sake  of  its 
vital  interests,  it  may  surely  hope  that  those  who  share  in  its 
general  principles  and  aims  will  pronounce  judgment  in  its 
favor  in  clear  and  welcome  words.     And  rarely,  at  such  a 
juncture,  can  it  be  mistaken  about  the  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies of  othere.     The  nerves  are  in  tension,  and  quick  to 
feel.     Love,  hate  or  indiflcrence  is  rapidly  detected  when  the 
soul  is  strained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  sensibility. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  now  involved  in  a  des- 
perate conflict,  which,  to  all  human  seeming,  indicates  a  crisis 
in  its  history.  It  is  passing  through  a  death-struggle,  resisting 
even  unto  blood  the  domination  of  the  slave  power  in  its  na- 
tional aifairs,  the  arbitrary  and  self-destructive  theory  of  seces- 
sion as  a  constitutional  right,  and  the  armed  hosts  of  a  wide- 
spread rebellion,  fomented  in  the  interests  of  a  slaveholdiug 
minority,  and  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
rival  republic  based  on  the  right  of  human  bondage  as  its 
distinguishing  political  principle.  The  leaders  in  this  rebel- 
lion are  conspirators,  traitors  and  rebels  against  the  General 
CJovernmont ;  none  the  less  so  even  though  the  political  right 
of  secession  be  conceded.     For  they  took  forcible  possession 
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>f  forts,  public  buildings,  and  lands  owned  by  tlio  United 
States;  they  attacked  posts  rightly  held  by  national  troops; 
:hey  subjected  to  systematic  persecution  and  confiscation  all 
oyal  persons  within  the  boundaries  of  the  so-called  Confeder- 
ite  States ;  they  annulled  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  they  attempted 
\o  overrun  and  hold  States  which  had  never  seceded  ;  they 
threatened  to  take  and  destroy  the  national  Capitol.  All  this 
is  not  mere  secession-,  but  open  and  flagrant  insurrection 
igainst  the  power  and  rights  of  the  General  Government. 
And  that  this  rebellion  was  inaugurated  in  the  service  of 
jlavery,  for  the  sake  of  founding  a  slave-republic  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  brought  about  chiefly  because  the  progress  of  the 
NTorth  threatened  to  expel  the  domination  of  Uie  slave-power 
from  our  national  councils,  is  as  palpable  to  all  who  can  read  die 
dgns  of  the  times,  and  as  susceptible  of  the  clearest  historic  and 
noral  demonstration,  as  any  fact  in  the  course  and  progress  of 
inman  history.  Here  is  the  inmost  sense  of  the  strife.  The 
sentral  question  in  our  politics  for  more  than  forty  yeara  has 
ieen,  Shall  freedom  or  slavery  rule  in  our  national  policy  ? 
Che  question  now  is,  Shall  a  republic,  based  on  the  principle 
>f  slavery,  be  allowed  To  consolidate  its  power  on  the  soil  of 
;hi8  republic  ?  And  the  question  in  its  final  issue  is,  Shall 
ills  continent,  south  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  be  controlled 
jy  the  generous  and  inspiring  principle  of  free  labor,  or  by 
;he  selfish  and  barbarising  policy  of  slavery  ?  For  in  the  end 
;here  can  probably  be  but  one  government  in  the  heart  of  this 
continent,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Scces- 
don  could  only  end  in  attempts  at  reconstruction.  If  a  slave- 
lepublic  were  now  formed  as  an  independent  power,  it  woul\i 
lever  cease  its  ambitious  projects  until  it  brought  the  whole 
x>nntry  under  its  sway.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
^untry,  the  laws  of  commerce,  the  historic  laws  guiding  the 
^wth  of  states,  the  common  bonds  of  language,  literature, 
ind  society,  and  the  general  interests  of  this  country  in  rela. 
ion  to  foreign  powers,  all  point  to  national  unity  as  the  only 
easible  en^.    Here  it  is  eminently  true,  that 

"  They  struggle  vainly  to  preserve  a  part^ 
Who  have  not  courage  to  contend  for  air\ 
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One  country^  one  constitution^  one  destiny  is  sharply  inscribed 
upon  the  past  annals  of  our  nation,  and  prognosticated  in  the 
signs  of  the  future.  Whether  the  vast  power  of  this  republic 
shall  be  wielded  in  the  interests  of  freedom  or  of  slavery,  of 
an  aristocracy  or  of  the  people,  whether  unrighteous  caste 
shall  hero  be  perpetuated  or  here  be  abolished,  is  the  vital 
and  substantive  question  at  the  root  of  our  present  conflict. 

Animated  by  such  convictions  the  United  States  entered 
into  the  war  which  the  rebellion  forced  upon  it,  with  the 
fullest  consciousness  of  its  significancy,  perils,  and  possible 
issues.     It  saw  that  its  national  life  was  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, and  it  nerved  and  strained  itself  to  call  out  all  its  re- 
sources for  self  preservation.    It  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
a  new  and  untried  career  —  from  the  acta  in  toga  to  the  getAa 
in  armis.     It  knew  that  the  conflict  would  be  desperate ;  and 
that  the  sacrifices  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  danger  and 
the  stake.    It  knew  that  if  it  failed,  republicanism  itself  would 
bo  pronounced  a  failure,  and  the  onward  career  of  this  conn- 
try  be  checked  in  its  noon-tide.     It,  also  knew  that  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, the  progress  of  the  slave-pgwer  would  be  arrested, 
the  majesty  of  rightful  government  vindicated,  the  practical 
vigor  of  republicanism  demonstrated,  and  its  progress  acceler- 
ated.    On  the  one  side  was  an  armed  revolt,  assuming  the 
style  of  Confederate  States,  organized  to  expel  the  national 
government  from  its  soil,  and  to  ensure  the  undisturbed  su- 
premacy of  the  debasing  political  maxim,  that  human  bond- 
age is  needful  and  right.    On  the  other  hand  was  the  National 
Government,  legally  elected,  simply  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional  functions,   foully   betrayed   by   those  entrusted  with 
power,  aiming  only  to  uphold  in  the  revolted  States  the  au- 
thority and    rights    to   which    those  States  were  solemnly 
pledged,   menaced   and  warred   upon   because  the  national 
supremacy  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  North  seemed  insured 
by  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  long  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve that  all  hope  of  compromise  and  pacification  must  bo 
abandoned,  itself  at  first  well-nigh  non-resistant^while  stag- 
gering and  deadly  blows  were  dealt  by  armed,  wary,  and  un- 
scrupulous foes,  and  at  last  aroused  to  open  resistance  onlj 
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when  a  handful  of  its  troops,  beleaguered  in  Fort  Sumter,  were 
compelled  to  surrender  their  post  after  a  fierce  bombardment. 
Now  the  Union  must  fight  or  die.     And  thus  our  war  began. 

Up  tQ  this  time  the  tone  of  the  foreign,  especially  of  the 
English  press  and  periodicals,  had  been  favorable  to  the 
United  States  government.  The  Korth  was  encouraged ;  the 
South  was  blamed.  England  had  freed  its  colonial  slaves, 
and  boasted  of  its  love  antl  sacrifices  for  human  freedom. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  had  been  assailing  this  country 
chiefly  because  it  was  the  only  Christian  power  that  tolerated 
slavery  at  home.  British  Christians  catechised  all  our  minis- 
ters upon  this  question,  and  refused  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  such  as  could  not  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of 
looking  upon  the  slave  system  with  leniency  or  indifierence. 
All  Europe  understood  that  the  last  presidential  election 
turned  upon  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  territories — in  fact,  upon  the  question,  wliether  the  slave 
interest  should  be  national  or  local.  Abroad  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  nigh  universally  hailed  as  an  indication 
that  the  power  of  slavery  was  broken,  and  that  the  free  North 
would  exercise  in  our  national  councils  the  supremacy  to  which 
it  was  entitled  by  its  numerical  superiority,  and  by  its  devo- 
tion to  free  labor,  free  speech,  and  human  rights.  The  Great 
Republic  was  greeted  as  disentliralled  from  the  fatal  spell 
that  had  so  long  held  it  in  bondage  to  a  system,  which  sacri- 
ficed the  general  welfare  to  tlie  exorbitant  demands  of  a  slave- 
liolding  minority  and  oligarcliy. 

But  no  sooner  w-as  the  rebellion  fairly  inaugurated  by 
the  Confederate  States,  than  all  this  applause  was  suddenly 
clianged  into  doubt,  reproach,  or  denunciation.  Tlie  disrup- 
tion of  the  Republic  seemed  to  be  assumed  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Apologies  wore  invented  for  the  South,  and  calum- 
nies for  the  Xorth.  The  war  was  "  deplored"  (the  pet  word) 
as  a  terrible  struggle  for  a  chimerical  and  undesirable  result. 
The  lust  of  conquest  was  stigmatised  as  the  moving  spring  of 
the  North,  and  the  love  of  independence  applauded  as  the 
passion  of  the  South.  The  right  of  Secession  was  violently 
maintained  by  journalists  that  had  evidently  never  seen  our 
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Constitution.    Slavery,  it  was  squarely  jissert^d,  had  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strife.     It  was  even  gravely  main- 
tained that  if  Englishmen  wanted  to  see  the  slave-trade  abol- 
ished, and  emancipation  made  sure  and  easy,  they  mjist  sym- 
pathise witli   the  Confederate  States.    Tlie  vaunted  British 
sympathy,  more  often  extolled  than  tested,  for  tlie  weaker 
and  oppressed  party,  was  invoked  in  favor  of  the  persecuted 
Southern  States,  who  only  wanted  to  -secure  their  independ- 
ence.   Besides,  if  the  South  succeeded,  republicanism  was 
surely  a  failure,  as  sagacious  Englishmen  had  always  said  it 
must  be.     Also,  if  the  South  succeeded,  it  would  have  free 
trade  with  England,  and  free  trade  is  a  very  great  blessing— 
for  England,  which  has  so  many  manufactured  goods  to  sell  in 
the  dearest  markets,  and  raw  goods  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
And  would  it  not  after  all  be  better  to  have  the  new  slave 
republic  succeed  (especially  as  it  had  prohibited  the  slave- 
trade),  than  to  have  the  Great  Republic  subdue  it ;  for  in  , 
the  latter  case,  the  power  of  republicanism  would  be  proved 
mightier  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  government ;  whereas, 
if  the  Soutli  established  its  independence,  it  would  certainly 
need  a  stronger  government  than  before,  possibly  an  aristoc- 
racy in  form  as  well  as  in  fact  —  and  this  would  go  to  show 
that  aristocracy   is  conducive   to  the  well-being  of  states. 
Even  if  it  were  a  slave  republic,  that  would  not  make  any 
Englishman  love  slavery  more;  whereas,  if  the  United  States 
triumphed,  and  all  the  States  were  reiinited  as  one  free  re- 
public, this  would  give  greater  warrant  and  license  than  ever 
before  to  the  insolent  radical  faction  under  "  our  venerable 
constitution"  who  have  been  trying  to  prove  by  Western  ex- 
am])le,  that  the  masses  may  wisely  be  entrusted  with  a  greater 
share  of  that  political  power,  whicli  all  conservatives  hold  should 
be  administered,  not  by  the  people,  but  for  them.    Some  ulte- 
rior consequences  about  Canada,  the  British  West  Indies,  com- 
mercial supremacy,  naval  power,  and  kindred  matters  were 
also  incidentally  suggested  to  reflecting  minds.    The  net  re- 
sult of  the  whole  calculation  was  thus  very  clearly  made  out 
to  be  something  like  this :  if  the  South  succeed,  England  will 
be  a  gainer  in  divers  ways  (even  though,  parenthetically,  ha- 
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manity  be  the  loser) ;  but  if  the  Xortli  succeed,  nobody  can 
tell  what  may  happen,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
British  Isles  will  not  receive  any  immediate  benefit.  Serious- 
minded  philanthropists  were  also  prompted  to  inquire  whether, 
after  all,  humanity  would  suffer  so  very  much  from  the  tri- 
umph of  the  South  ?  Tliere  arc  surely  men,  and  gentlemen 
and  Christians  (as  well  as  cotton),  there  in  abundance,  in  spite 
of  their  horrible  system  of  slavery ;  and  if  they  can  only  be 
brought  into  intimate  fellowship  with  the  British  people,  and 
bound  to  it  by  ties  of  gratitude — may  it  not  reasonably  bo  ex- 
pected in  the  couree  of  time  that  they  would  be  persuaded  to 
treat  their  poor  slaves  a  little  better?  Moreover,  may  there 
not  have  been  some  gross  exaggerations  about  this  matter  of 
slavery  ?  The  North  is  very  jealous  of  the  South  ;  and  it  is 
plainly  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  treat  their  chattels  well, 
or  else  they  could  not  produce  so  many  bales  of  cotton  of  such 
a  long  and  fine  staj^le.  Thoughtful  English  philanthropists 
and  traders  deeply  pondered  such  obvious  considerations.  De 
Tocqueville  is  acknowledged  to  have  written  the  best  book  on 
American  Democracy ;  the  same  shrewd  critic  in  his  Memoii-s 
also  tells  us:  "In  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman  a  cause  is  just, 
if  it  be  the  interest  of  England  that  it  should  succeed.  A 
man  or  a  government  that  is  useful  to  England  has  every  kind 
of  merit,  and  one  that  does  England  harm  every  sort  of  foult." 
He  also  adds,  that  it  is  "  the  conviction  of  all  nations  that  Eng- 
land considers  them  only  with  reference  to  her  own  greatness, 
that  she  never  notices  what  passes  among  foreigners,  what 
they  think,  feel,  suffer,  or  do — but  with  relation  to  the  use 
which  England  can  make  of  their  actions,  their  sufferings, 
their  feelings  and  their  thoughts ;  and  that  when  she  seems 
most  to  care  for  them,  she  really  cares  only  for  herself".* 

Tliis  severe  judgment  of  a  philosophical  observer  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  course  of  the  British  people,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  relation  to 
the  present  crisis  in  our  national  affairs.  By  the  closest  ties 
of  descent,  language,  and  commerce,  by  traditional  regard  for 

*  De  Tocquevlllei  Memoir^  LeUerSf  and  Bemains  (Boston  edition),  ii,  393. 
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the  authority  of  constitfitions  and  by  the  inborn  love  of  human 
lights,  as  well  as  by  treaties  of  amity,  they  were  allied  to  our 
General  Government.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the 
whole  North  felt  and  said,  England  will  surely  give  us  its 
moral  support.  And  this  on  two  grounds,  if  on  no  other ; 
first,  the  maintenance  of  the  rightful  authority  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  against  the  assaults  of  perjured  conspira- 
tors and  traitors ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  interest  of  human 
freedom  as  against  the  retrograde  tendencies  and  inherent 
selfidmess,  if  not  barbarity,  of  the  slave  power.*  Here  we 
8U[)posed  were  fixed  facts  as  to  the  side  to  which  England 
would  gravitate  in  its  political  and  moral  sympathies.  Bat 
it  was  soon  found  that  we  were  imposed  upon  by  the  delusions 
of  a  dream.  As  with  one  consent,  the  leading  journals  re- 
pro^Jenting  the  aristocratic,  the  commercial,  and  also  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  Great  Britain,  began  to  show  the  most  inex- 
plicable dislike  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pour  out  upon  it 
a  torrent  of  abusive  misrepresentation  and  perversion  of  prin- 
ciples and  fiicts,  almost  unequalled  in  the  fiercest  excitement 
even  of  a  local,  political  debate.  The  amount  of  stupid  pre- 
judice and  obstinate  ignorance  about  our  aflairs  shown  by 
these  journals  is  well-nigh  incredible.  All  the  old  scores 
of  the  past  fifty  years  were  raked  up  to  inflame  popular 
prejudice.  Our  institutions,  history,  morals,  manners,  and 
government  were  disparaged  and  vilified,  as  if  no  public  or 
private  virtue  were  left  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  "Whatever, 
the  South  said  for  itself  or  against  the  North  was  credu- 
lously believed ;  and  all  that  the  North  said  was  ignored  or 
denied.  Xlie  tone  of  the  British  government  itself  was  cold 
and  diplomatic,  and  tended  to  favor  the  South  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  all  recognised  principles  of  international  law,  the 

♦  Another  reason  might  have  been  found  in  the  Protestant  sympathies  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  do»irableness  of  upholding  this  Union  unimpaired  in  the  interests 
of  our  common  Protestant  civilization  and  power.  If  this  country  were  dismem- 
bereil,  England  would  be  tho  only  first-rate  Protestant  nation.  It  requires  but  a 
^ght  knowledge  of  past  history  and  of  tho  probabilities  of  the  future,  to  see  that 
oonflict  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  has  not  yet  been  decided;  and 
■cly  on  account  of  its  Protestantism,  the  strongest  European  powers  may 
to  cripple  tho  might  of  England. 
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only  lawful  army  and  navy  which  England  had  any  right  to 
see  within  our  boundaries  was  that  called  out  by  the  United 
States.  Bnt  the  British  government  at  the  very  outset,  even 
before  the  minister  of  our  government  could  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, issued  a  proclamation,  conceding  belligerent  rights  to  the 
revolted  as  much  as  to  the  loyal  States.  It  assumed  a  position 
of  neutrality  between  a  lawful  government  and  its  rebellious 
citizens.  It  put  the  privateers  of  the  latter  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  our  men-of-war.  The  Nashville  wantonly  destroyed 
the  Ilarvey  Birch  by  fire,  and  then  found  refuge  and  comfort 
in  British  ports  :  Earl  Kussell  said  it  was  a  Confederate  "  vessel 
of  war".  Spain  and  Turkey  have  been  more  just  than  England. 
The  Tiines^  The  Morning  Ilerald^  and  The  Post^  followed  by 
nearly  all  the  leading  journals  (excepting  21ie  Daily  H^eioa 
and  The  Star)  have  bitterly  and  constantly  denounced  the 
policy,  the  aims,  the  pow-er  and  the  right  of  our  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  affair  of  the  Trent, 
England  ignored  its  old  policy  and  claims,  that  it  might  put 
us  in  the  wrong.  ,  The  news  of  the  seizure  of  that  ship  was 
followed  by  a  furious  outburst  of  indignation  and  hostility 
from  Johnny  Groat's  to  Land's  End.  The  wildest  surmises 
•were  current  and  credited  about  our  intent  and  pplicy ;  as, 
the  manufactured  lie,  that  the  government  at  "Washington 
was  imder  the  dictation  of  a  mob ;  or,  the  gross  absurdity, 
that  the  North,  hopeless  of  subduing  the  South,  had  put 
a  deliberate  insult  upon  England,  that  it  might  in  its  ex- 
tremity embroil  itself  in  another  war,  and  so  have  a  decent 
pretext  for  making  peace  with  the  rebels !  Tlie  Britislr  lion 
could  not  have  sprung  to  its  feet  with  more  instant  rage  even 
in  the  event  of  a  French  invasion  ;  only  it  was  in  menace  of 
a  foe  supposed  to  be  powerless,  and  not  in  panic  before 
an  empire  known  to  be  strong.  In  hot  haste  a  virtual  ulti- 
matum was  despatched  across  the  Atlantic,  containing  no  hint 
of  possible  diplomatic  negotiations  even  on  points  of  interna- 
tional law  plainly  involved  and  not  yet  settled.  To  aid  diplo- 
macy, large  rcenforcements  were  at  once  shipped  to  Canada. 
In  the  extremity  of  our  Republic,  before  wo  had  completed 
our  preparations  for  coping  with  the  rebellion,  ere  we  had 
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of  onr  Republic.  Dread  of  this  power,  and  of  its  future 
growth,  controls  the  words  and  policy  of  many  of  England's 
greatest  and  best  men.  Our  democracy  is  disliked  by  their 
aristocracy;  our  manufactures  rival  theirs;  our  commerce 
threatens  at  many  points  to  supplant  theirs.  We  are  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  some  of  their  best  colonies.  They  can 
hardly  replace  the  drain  we  make  upon  their  people  by  the 
superior  advantages  our  land  holds  out  to  their  more  destitute 
population.  In  this  state  of  things,  what  was  more  natural 
than  that,  in  such  a  crisis  as  ours,  all  these  threatened  interests 
should  rise  up  against  us  ?  Our  hour  had  come ;  it  was  our 
time  of  rupture  and  of  weakness ;  this  Republic  seemed  rent 
asunder.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  opportunity,  without  infring- 
ing on  the  letter  of  the  public  law,  to  make  use  of  all  prac- 
ticable means  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  cause  of  seces- 
sion, thus  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  many 
ways  this  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  England.  The 
United  States  would  cease  to  be  a  first-rate  power.  Southern 
cotton  could  be  directly  exchanged  for  English  manufactures. 
The  need  of  a  strong  force  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
would  be  curtailed ;  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  become 
a  dead  letter.  It  would  also  be  proved,  that  Republics  tend 
to  subdivision.  Thus  the  material  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain  might  be  enhanced,  and  its  aristocracy  have 
a  new  lease  of  power,  both  in  church  and  state. 

Two  considerations,  as  we  have  already  stated,  stood  in  tlie 
way  of  all  this.  One  was  the  regard  which  one  nation  should 
have  for  another  struggling  for  national  existence.  The  other 
was,  that  the  rebellious  States  were  slaveholding,  and  England 
was  committed  to  abolitionism.  Here  were  the  moral  principles 
of  the  contest;  this  was  its  other,  higher,  and  eternal  side.  Could 
England  afford  to  throw  these  out  of  the  account  ?  Should  it 
suppress  the  moral  instincts,  and  give  heed  only  to  political 
and  mercenary  aspirations  ?  Would  this  redound  to  its  per- 
manent benefit?  Here  was  certainly  a  grave  dilemma.  And 
the  leading  British  statesmen  and  writers  extricated  themselves 
from  it  by  a  very  simple  plan  and  plea.  With  one  consent, 
they  took  the  ground,  that  neither  of  these  considerations  was 
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to  enter  into  their  estimate  of  the  case  in  hand.  It  was  quietly 
assumed,  as  inevitable  and  irrefragable  —  that  there  was  no 
one  national  life,  no  national  unity  here,  and  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  —  that  the  South  and  the  North  were  already  two 
nations :  and  that  the  only  possible  issue  of  the  contest  was 
on  this  basis.  And  it  was  also  as  roundly  asserted  and  claimed 
—  indirect  contradiction  of  the  most  notorious  facts — that 
slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  merits  of  the  case ; 
that  freedom,  in  fact,  would  rather  lose  than  gain  with  the 
triumph  of  the  North.  And  so  the  English  hatred  of  slavery 
was  even  paraded  as  a  reason  for  sympathising  with  the  South 
rather  than  the  Nortli.  Earl  Russell,  echoed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  the  noted  saying  — 
"  that  the  contest  was,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  for  supremafey, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  South  for  independence".  Thus  were 
the  only  two  reasons  on  the  ground  of  which  the  United 
States  entered  into  the  conflict  ruled  out  of  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. 

Yet  not  wholly  ruled  out  by  all.  A  seeming  consistency 
must  still  be  attempted.  Ilence  we  were  told,  again  and 
again,  that  if  wo  would  put  the  war  on  direct  anti-slavery 
grounds,  and  proclaim  universal  emancipation,  all  England 
would  rise  in  virtuous  acclamation.  That  is  to  say,  we  will 
and  can  have  no  sympathy  with  you  in  your  struggle  for  na- 
tional being,  for  we  can  only  sympathise  with  a  universal 
human  interest.  We  will  not  sympathise  with  you,  if  you 
conduct  your  war  on  the  same  principles  and  for  the  same  ob- 
jects with  4II  the  most  defensible  and  lauded  wars  in  his- 
tory, but  only  as  you  make  it  a  moral  crusade,  and  pro- 
pagate freedom  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Suppose  we  had 
done  this ;  would  not  the  cry  of  fanaticism,  of  the  horrors  of 
extermination,  of  the  impracticability  of  such  a  daring  venture, 
have  rung  through  Europe  ?  Would  not  France  and  England 
have  been  exhorted  to  interfere  on  the  score  of  humanity  it- 
self ?  And,  besides,  if  England  is  so  virtuous  that  it  can  only 
sympathise  with  a  war  for  moral  ends,  what  must  it  say  of  its 
own  wars,  in  India,  in  the  Crimea,  in  Canada?  Were  these 
for  freedom  or  for  empire  ?     Let  it  also  be  considered,  that, 
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from  the  natnro  of  the  case,  tbo  legal  and  political  form  and 
statement  of  the  contest  must  be,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  constitution  and  the  government.  It  is  the  only  possible 
mode  of  putting  the  case  in  political  ethics,  as  a  national 
cause.  The  war,  as  an  appeal  to  arms,  was  forced  upon  us  by 
an  armed  revolt  and  rebellion  against  our  government.  The 
momentum  was  indeed  given  on  the  one  side  by  slavcrj',  on 
the  other  by  freedom.  But  the  only  direct  and  formal  object 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union  is,  of  course,  to  restore  its 
own  authority.  Slavery  as  a  predominant  power  in  our  na- 
tional politics  will  doubtless  receive  its  death-blow  in  the  con- 
test ;  but  this  must  be,  not  through  the  war  alone  and  directly, 
but  also  through  many  another  agency. 

Now  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  Englishmen  truly  believed 
that  we  had  no  right  to  contend  for  national  existence,  and 
that  they  could  not  sympathise  with  us  unless  we  adopted  their 
visionary  scheme  of  emancipation.    They  really  thought  that 
we  were  engaged  in  an  unrighteous  war  of  subjugation  alone. 
But  may  this  not  have  been  in  part  because  they  wished  to 
believe  it  ?    Populus  vult  dccqn,  et  decipietur*    The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.    They  did  not  want  to  find  that  the 
North  was  in  the  right.     They  did  not  wish  to  feel  obliged  to 
sympathise  with  us  on  the  score  of  good  government  and  of 
anti-slavery  feeling.    It  was  much  more  convenient  to  set  these 
moral  aspects  of  the  case  aside,  that  the  prudential  and  com- 
mercial reasons  might  have  full  vent  and  verge.     For,  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  English  justice  and  sympathy,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  question  (with  a  few  exceptions),  that  on  neither 
of  those  two  main  points  of  our  controversy  have  we  had  the 
slightest  expression  of  good-will  from  the  leading  organs  of 
British  opinion.     Mr.  Mill,  in  liis  very  able  article  in  Fraser^s 
Magazine^  confesses  that  there  is  too  much  ])lausibility  to  the 
accusation   that  the  English  people  have  felt  and    spoken 
"  almost  solely  against  the  party  in  the  right" ;  and  that  there 
is  "  no  denying  the  charge,  that  our  moral  attitude  towards  the 
contending  parties  "  has  favored  the  slave  interest.    Tliey  have 
called  the  struggle  deplorable:    but  only  to -add,  that  they 
wished  we  would  make  peace  with  and  recognise  the  South,  bo 
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that  they  might  again  get  cotton  and  send  goods  in  abundance. 
On  the  two  main  points  they  have  had  no  sympathy  with  us, 
because  thev  have  denied  both  of  them  as  real  factors  in  the 
contest.  They  even  taunt  us  with  asking  for  their  sympathy,  as 
if  it  was  none  of  their  business.  We  do  not  complain  of  it ;  we 
suppose  they  could  not  help  it.  It  is  not  their  lack  of  charity 
tliat  we  impugn,  so  much  as  their  falsification  of  facts ;  it  is  not 
their  want  of  sympathy,  but  their  reasons  for  it.  They  did 
not,  and  would  not  see  the  immortal  issues  of  the  strife.  We 
simply  say,  that  it  reveals  to  us  fully,  what  are  English  policy 
and  statesmanship,  English  hopes  and  fears,  in  the  midst  of 
such  momentous  contests.  But  we  also  insist  upon  it,  that  they 
have  no  right  to  call  prudence  virtue,  and  to  dignify  mercan* 
tile  calculations  with  the  sacred  name  of  justice.  If  England 
in  this  matter  is  content  with  its  position,  and  vindicates  its 
wisdom,  so  be  it.  Only  let  it  be  fully  understood,  that  it  finds 
its  honor  in  what  is  for  its  own  advantage,  and  its  wisdom  in 
that  which  will  most  profit  its  own  power  and  commerce.  But 
as  yet  we  cannot  see  that  mercantile  morality  is  the  highest 
form  of  national  ethics;  we  cannot  see  that  England  has  any 
sense  or  reason  or  justice  on  its  side,  in  utterly  disregarding  all 
that  the  United  States  of  America  declare  with  unanimous 
conviction  to  be  the  inmost  sense  of  the  real  issues  of  this  ter- 
rible war  —  perhaps  the  most  vast  in  its  proportions,  and 
momentous  in  its  results,  of  any  single  war  that  was  ever 
waged  on  any  continent,  having  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  and  of  just  and  equal  laws.  And  Eng- 
land's very  lack  of  sympathy  for  us  has  made  us  stronger. 
It  has  disclosed  to  us  still  more  clearly,  that  here  we  stand 
well-nigh  alone,  fighting  a  battle  for  mankind. 

That  those  esteemed  the  best  and  worthiest  of  English 
statesmen  held  and  favored  such  views,  adverse  to  our  national 
unity,  and  resolutely  refusing  to  admit  the  slavery  question 
into  the  discussion,  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  utterances  of 
leading  members  of  the  British  Cabinet.  From  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  no  one,  we  suppose,  expected  much  favor ;  he  has  spoken 
no  good  word  for  America,  though  he  lately  said,  that  **  lie 
should  be  ashamed,  when  events  of  such  high  importance 
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were  going  on  in  Italy^  if  Englishmen  had  remained  silent,  and 
expressed  no  feeling,  no  wishes  and  no  sympathy  as  to  the 
result."  Mr,  Milner  Gibson  uttered  a  few  words  at  the  outset 
in  favor  of  the  North.  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  reform ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  the 
highest  general  culture.  The  former  openly  said,  in  his  place 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  in  the  very  height  of  our  conflict :  '*  I 
trust  that  whatever  may  be  their  military  successes  and  naval 
victories,  the  North  will  at  last  consent  to  ihQ peaceable  separ- 
aiimi  of  two  States^  which  might  both  be  mighty,  of  two  States 
inhabited  by  persons  of  very  different  education  and  of  very' 
different  nature,  perhaps,  but  respecting  each  other,  and  each 
going  on  in  a  couree  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  will  not  only 
benefit  that  great  country  in  the  present  day,  but  will  secure 
its  position  for  centuries  to  come."  From  Earl  Russell's  point 
of  view,  all  this  may  have  seemed  very  fair  and  conchisive ; 
and  many  Englishmen  praise  its  moderation  and  justice ;  but 
suppose  our  Secretary  of  State  had  said  the  same  thing  about 
England  and  Canada,  or  England  and  India,  while  these  coun- 
tries were  in  rebellion  against  the  British  power.  Or,  suppose 
Ireland  should  revolt,  and  Mr.  Seward  should  utter  a  like 
wish.  Mr.  Seward,  the  most  philosophical  of  our  statesmen, 
has  been  represented  in  England  as  the  chief  of  our  dem- 
agogues, on  the  basis  of  notoriously  false  reports  of  his  sayings 
as  to  Canada.  But  the  South  is  held  to  us  by  closer  ties,  and 
is  more  needful  to  our  national  unity  than  Canada  can  be  to 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  endoi*ses  the  general 
position  of  Earl  Eussell,  but^he  is  still  jnore  explicit  in  the 
avowal,  that  the  English  policy  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  South,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  finally  succeed. 
In  his  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester 
he  repelled  "  the  American  demand  for  sympathy",  asking 
what  was  ''  practically  the  meaning  of  that  desire  and  de- 
mand \  It  was  this,  that  we  should  take  such  a  course  by  our 
language  and  by  onr  public  acts  as  would  place  the  ten  mil- 
lions of  men  of  the  South  in  permanent  hostility  with  us".  lie 
*goes  on  to  say,  that  though  opposed  to  slavery,  '*  that  is  no 
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reason  for  adopting  a  course  of  conduct  that  is  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  alienation,  of  bad  feeling,  and  of  permanent 
hostility  between  ourselves  and  those  who  may  hereafter  be  a 
great  nation  claiming  to  enter  into  peaceful  relations  with  us".* 
This  is  certainly  very  frankly  said.     And,  making  all  duQ 
allowance,  is  not  such  a  statement  as  this  a  melancholy  com- 
mentary on  the  British  statesmanship  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury?    Why  has  it  been  left  to  Mr.  Bright,  the  noble  Quaker, 
and  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  reflecting  political  economist,  to  utter  the 
only  words  which  indicated  any  tolerable  appreciation  of  the 
real  magnitude  and  issues  of  this  contest  ?    The  whole  tone  of 
•Mr.  Gladstone's  Manchester  speech  is  unmistakably  in  favor 
of  the  Southern  cause.     On  the  question  of  slavery  in  general, 
the  Chancellor  is  very  sound  ;  but  he  says  ho  has  "no  faitli  in 
the  propagation  of  free  institutions  at  the  point  of  the  sword". 
Why  did  he  not_  state  it  just  the  other  way  —  thathehas.no 
faith  in  the  propagation  of  slavery,  at  the  point  of  the  sword? 
for  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  strife.     And  between  the 
two — for  this  is  the  question — which  would  he  elect  i     When 
slavery  rises  against  a  free  government,  how  can  either  gov- 
ernment or  freedom  be  preserved  but  by  the  sword?     The 
whole  amount  of  his  argument  is,  the  South  will  probably  suc- 
ceed, and  therefore  we  must  keep  on  good  terms  with  her. 
Has  British  statesmanship,  then,  ceased  to  be  a  training  in  the 
high  rules  of  political  justice,  and  in  a  sacred  jealousy  for 
whatever  may  mar  human  freedom  and  human  rights,  and  be- 
come debased  into  a  mercantile  morality,  a  caculation  of  profit 
and  loss  ?    Well  might  the  rulers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
rejoice  when  they  read  such  words.     If  they  could  only  suc- 
ceed, they  would  be  sure  there*would  be  no  ^*  alienation  or 
bad  feeling"   among    England's  ruling  minds.      Whatever 
might  be  their  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  whatever 
their  "  domestic  institutions",  the  chief  opponent  of  slavery  in 

*  Tho  tx)no  of  Mr.  GladstoDc's  MaDcheetcr  speech  is  very  different  from  that  of  iho 
one  he  delivered  Bomo  time  Fince  at  Leiih,  in  wiiioh  he  said  that  **  not  only  had 
England  nothing  to  fear  from  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  so 
far  as  wo  had  a  aelfish  interest  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  was  that  the  American  Union 
should  continue  undisturbed".    Whence  this  marked  difference  ? 
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the  old  world  would  be  most  happy  to  enter  into  "  peaceful 
relations  "  with  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  not 
alone  the  heart  of  the  North  which  is  indignant  at  such  avow- 
als and  such  policy ;  but  tlie  voice  of  England's  "  dead,  yet 
sceptred  sovereigns,"  in  the  name  of  its  dearest  and  mightiest 
memories,  equally  rebukes  these  sordid  calculations,  based  on 
the  prospective  calamities  of  a  people  sprung  from  England's 
loins,  and  inheriting  her  old  spirit. 

*V Milton  I  thou  should^ st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee." 

Might  not  even  a  merely  prudential  statesmanship  have  also 
asked,  whether,  even  if  the  South  succeeded,  it  would  not  be 
prudent  for  England  to  retain  its  moral  hold  of  the  great 
Northern  Republic,  which  would  still  remain  indestructible  ?  * 
Might  it  not  be  as  well  to  conciliate  twenty-two  millions  of 
freemen  as  four  millions  of  a  slaveholding  population  ?  Eng- 
land had  a  great  opportunity  of  riveting  this  Republic  to  it  by 
the  strongest  bonds.  We  did  not  ask  its  intervention  in  our 
behalf;  we  merely  asked,  that  it  might  not  stimulate  the  hope 
of  intervention  in  favor  of  the  South.  Every  one  knows  that 
this  hope  has  been  the  chief  reliance  of  the  South  in  continu- 
ing the  contest  Mr.  Seward  long  since  wrote  to  Mr.  Pike 
Minister  at  the  Netherlands,  and  has  often  repeated,  that  *'  this 
domestic  war  would  come  to  an  end  to-morrow  if  the  European 
States  should  clearly  aqpounce,  that  —  expectations  of  favor 
from  them  must  be  abandoned".  And  what  statesman,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  doubts,  that,  if  the  North  had  not 
shown  an  unparalleled  energy,  and  been  successful  under  a 
favoring  Providence  beyond  precedent,  intervention  by  this 
time  would  have  been  ensured,  to  our  discomfiture  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Confederate*  States  ?  Such  an  intervention 
would  have  been  in  palpable  violation  of  all  international  law 

*  Mr.  Bright  warned  his  countrymen  in  vain  on  this  point :  "  It  is  worth  our 
while,  on  aU  moral  grounds,  and  on  grounds  of  self-interest,  that  wo  should  in  all 
our  transactions  acknowledge  our  alliance  and  kinship  with  such  a  nation,  and 
not  leave  behind  an  ineradicable  and  undjing  sting,  which  it  would  take  many 
yean^  perhaps  a  generation  or  two,  to  remove**. 

32 
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and  right,  and  yet  it  has  been  seriously  advocatedi  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts.  It  has  been  discussed  as  if  this  country 
were  a  second-rate  or  enfeebled  power,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great  European  States;  it  has  been  urged  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  as  though  we  were  half  civilized  ;  it  was  suggested 
for  the  absurd  reason,  that,  to  aid  our  blockade,  we  sunk  old 
hulks  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  ;  and  it  has  been  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  suffering  operatives  of  Lancashire,  as  though 
all  regard  for  our  national  dignity  and  rights  were  to  be  made, 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  British  operatives.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone congratulates  the  English  nation  on  tliis  non-interven- 
tion, saying,  **  that  there  never  was  an  occasion  in  which  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  bore,  and  had  been  content  to 
bear,  so  much  real  misery,  resulting  from  a  civil  and  municipal 
quarrel  in  another  State,  without  interference".  But  what 
principle  of  international  ethics  allows  intervention  in  such 
cases  (tf  incidental  suffering  from  war  ?  There  can  be  no  great 
war  which  is  not  inconvenient  to  the  non-combatants.  If 
they  can  on  that  account  justly  interfere,  there  could  not  be 
any  war  between  two  great  powers  without  leading  to  uni- 
versal war.  The  assumed  right  of  intervention  is  preposter- 
ous. But  not  more  so  than  it  is  for  Englishmen  to  extol  their 
magnaniiuity  for  not  committing  so  gross  an  injustice.  They 
have  called  their  neutrality  dignified,  and  eulogised  their  in- 
difference to  a  conflict  which  is  to  decide  whether  tliis  con- 
tinent bo  the  home  of  freedom  or  the  ]fLnd  of  bondage!  When 
Dante  was  on  the  verge  of  the  infernal  regions,  he  heard  a  sad 
wail,  and  turned  and  asked,  who  were  these.  To  whom  it  was 
replied,  that  they  were  the  shades  of  those  who  were  indiffer- 
ent to  good  and  evil,  and  deserved  neither  praise  nor  blame, 
and  therefore  were  their  cries  mingled  with  those  of  the  rebel 
angels.  The  boasted  neutrality  (jf  England  mingles  accordant 
with  the  fierce  war-cry  of  the  rebel  hosts  of  America,  bent  on 
our  destruction. 

In  all  this,  we  say,  England  has  let  slip  a  great  opportunity 
of  showing  itself  faithful  to  its  loudly  proclaimed  principles. 
It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  may  be,  that  like  us, 
it  was,  though  unconsciously,  passing  through  a  moral  crisis. 


ib. 
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It  may  be,  that  its  own  Lour  of  danger  is  not  distant,  when  it 
will  look  in  vain  for  the  sympathy  from  ns  it  would  otherwise 
have  surely  had.  Tlie  change  of  feeling  in  this  country  has 
been  rapid,  strong,  and  well-nigh'  universal.  Those  have 
changed  the  most  who  were  England's  firmest  friends.  It  is 
the  reflecting,  conservative,  and  religious  men  of  the  North 
who  are  now  most  distrustful  of  her  whom  we  have  always 
called  our  mother  country.  Tlie  Anti-British  feeling  has 
hitherto  been  strongest  among  the  democrats,  seeking  the 
votes  of  the  immigrant  Irish  population.  Now,  the  estrange- 
ment is  most  marked  among  the  most  sober  men  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  and  religious  denominations.  It  is  not*  hatred  or 
fear;  but  ^a  deep-seated  moral  distrust.  Our  best  men  are 
amazed  at  England's  indiflerenco,  if  not  apostasy,  to  the  moral 
bearings  of  this  conflict.  They  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
so,  until  the  evidence  became  irresistible.  We  found  our- 
selves traduced  by  those  who  ought  to  have  uttered  words  of 
cheer;  we  listened  in  vain  to  hear  any  one  great  name  among 
England's  ruling  statesmen,  and  even  among  the  clergy  of 
Presbyterian  Scotland,  pronounce  boldly  in  our  favor.  Arthur, 
Bright  and  Mill,  are  the  only  three  men  of  note  who  have 
really  worked  with  vigor  in  our  behalf.  Of  Mr.  Cobden, 
once  our  eulogist,  all  that  we  have  heard  is,  that  he  was  per- 
petually asking,  on  free-trade  grounds,  why  we  could  not  let 
the  Southern  States  go  in  peace.  Bulwer,  the  reflecting  nov- 
elist and  statesman,  early  prophesied  our  inevitable  ruin  as  a 
united  people.  And  even  Lord  Brougham,  whose  speech  is  just 
received  in  this  country,  abstaining  from  an  expression  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  either  party,  describes  this  war  as  the 
"frantic  rage  of  a  whole  people,  filled  with  a  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, only  to  be  slaked  by  each  other's  slaughter " ;  mani- 
festly thinking  that,  not  regular  armies,  but  a  whole  popu- 
lation is  fighting  hand  to  hand  like  savage  tribe&  And  this 
Tenerable  apostle  of  freedom,  and  of  the  difi^usion  of  know- 
ledge, "  improves  "  the  occasion  to  depict  the  terrors  of  democ- 
racy, in  which  the  government  is  overborne  by  the  mob, 
and  likens  the  government  to  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  peo- 
ple to  the  mob  that  demanded  the  death  of  Jesus.    Such  a 
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epeecli  confounds  and  amazes  ns ;  for  it  shows  the  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  most  intelligent  foreigners  as  to  the  real  charac- 
ter and  working  of  democratic  institutions.  Everybody  here 
knows  that  these  representations  are  utterly  false ;  and  we  tell 
our  English  friends  so,  and  they  .do  not  give  the  slightest  heed 
to  our  testimony.  How  different  the  tone  of  the  more  thought- 
ful and  less  prejudiced  Frenchmen.  De  Gasparin  and  Labou- 
laye  have  spoken  manfully  iil  our  favor ;  but  there  has  been  no 
Scotch  De  Gasparin,  and  few  English  Laboulayes.  Archbishop. 
Dupanloup  published  a  pastoral  against  slavery  ;*  what  Eng- 
lish prelate  has  done  the  like  ?  Hengstenberg  hates  a  denf>oc- 
racy  so  cordially,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  exult- 
ing in  our  division,  and  in  his  joy  forgetting  to  rel^uke  the  sin 
of  rebellion  ;  but  from  Dr.  Guthrie  we  did  not  look  for  revil- 
ings  at  our  institutions  and  insulting  denial  of  our  anti-slavery 
professions.  In  days  past  large  public  meetings  have  been 
Held  in  England  in  favor  of  Italy  striving  for  unity,  and  of 
Hungary  contending  its  nationality.  But  America  must  fight 
for  unity  and  nationality  alone,  without  the  encouragement  of 
any  such  spontaneous  assemblage.  We  may  have  had  many 
secret  friends ;  silent,  reflecting,  and  Christian  men  may  have 
been  with  us ;  but  the  feeling  has  not  been  strong  enough,  and 
the  men  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  be  outspoken.  We 
have  seen  private  letters  from  those  eminent  in  literature  or 

*  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  the  papacy,  but  he  docs  not  forget  the  rights  of  man.  In  his  recent  address  to 
his  clergy,  he  says:  "I  am  told  that  the  North  merits  little  more  of  sympathy 
than  the  South ;  that  questions  of  commercial  tariffs  or  of  political  predominance 
have  had  more  influence  than  the  question  of  slavery  on  the  secession  out  of 
which  civil  war  has  issued.^  .  .  .  "  It  is  said,  that  if  the  Union  be  reconstructed, 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  not  certain,  and  if  the  separation  become  oom- 
plcto,  that  emancipation  is  not  impossible/*  ..."  All  this  I  do  not  know  .  .  . 
but  what  I  do  know  is,  that  the  horrors  of  civU  war  have  been  let  loose  by  this 
fearfhl  question.  .  .  .  And  what  I  am  more  happy  to  know  is,  that  by  a  recent 
and  important  act^  a  message  of  March  8,  sent,  to  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  adopted  by  a  great  majority  —  measures  prudent,  equitable^ 
peaceful,  have  been  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  acd  passed.  .  .  .  For  the 
flrst  time  in  sixty  years  the  central  government  takes  part,  and  commits  the 
whole  nation  to  a  vigorous  effort  against  the  evil"  Suppose  the  lord  bishop  of 
Oxford  had  uttered  such  words  in  the  English  Parliament  I 
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for  pLilanthropy,  breathiug  a  cordial  sympathy  with  ns ;  and 
these  were  doubly  grateful  just  because  they  were  in  such 
strong  contrast  with  almost  all  the  public  manifestoes.  Prince 
Albert,  we  do  not  forget,  was  reckoned  as  our  friend  at  the 
time  when  war  seemed  imminent  Several  religious  bodies, 
too,  petitioned  for  peace;  these,  however,  wore  all  non-con- 
formist, excepting  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury himself  protested  against  the  action  of  the  latter.  But 
all  this  had  to  do,  not  with  our  internal  struggle,  but  with 
adding  to  it  a  contest  with  England.  So  far  as  we  can  see  or 
judge,  from  any  public  avowals,  the  simple  matter  of  fact  is, 
that  the  whole  ruling  class  in  England,  in  church  and  state, 
have  prophesied  and  welcomed  this  American  Crisis  as  the 
downfall  of  our  Republft ;  and  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
see  us  lose  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  what,  after  all,  if  this  Republic  shall  be  successful,  and 
be  reunited,  and  have  freedom  and  free  labor  for  its  ruling  na- 
tional character  1  Were  there  no  Englismen,  of  large  thought 
and  heart,  to  contemplate  this  possibility  ?  Few,  if  any  ;  and 
yet  it  was  worthy  of  meditation.*  It  was  well  worth  asking 
whether,  in  view  of  that  contingency,  England  could  afford  to 
do  outrage  to  the  strongest  patriotic  instincts  of  a  power  that 
would  at  once  be  the  strongest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  would  soon  become  second  to  no  earthly  power?  But  the 
great  men  of  England  have  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  any 
such  possibility.  They  have  not  allowed  this  thought  to  in- 
fluence their  words.    It  is  well  for  us  that  they  are  neither  the 

*  The  Morning  Post,  one  of  our  most  bitter  assailants,  lately  said :  ^' If  the  goY- 
emment  of  the  United  States  should  succeed  in  rciinnexing  them  (the  Confederate 
States)  to  its  still  extensive  dominions,  Democracj  wiU  have  achieved  its  grandest 
triumph  since  the  world  began.  All  that  for  fiftj  jears  its  worshippers  have 
declaimed  and  sung  would  be  but  dull  prose  to  the  peans  which  would  thence- 
forth ascend  in  its  praise.  It  would  be  said,  and  not  unjustly  said,  that  it  not 
only  reared  an  empire  as  if  by  magic,  but  that  when  that  empire  was  riven 
in  twain — when  an  enemy,  numbering  its  hosts  by  hundr^  of  thousands,  was 
within  sight  of  its  Capitol,  it  was  a  question  only  of  a  little  time,  less  blood- 
shed, and  some  money,  to  rebuild  that  empire  by  conquering  nine  millions  of  a 
united  people,  and  a  country  of  a  million  square  miles.'* 

Truth  is  somotimes  couched  in  satire ;  ironical  prophecies  may  have  a  fulfilment 
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prophets  nor   the  providence  of  history.      Neither  English 
hopes  nor  English  fears  will  control  our  destiny  as  a  nation. 
It  is  ruled  by  a  higher  power.    Nor  is  it,  as  we  joyfully  and 
solemnly  believe,  in  our  own  hands,  or  at  any  human  disposal. 
No  mere  human  will  or  wisdom  were  sufficient  for  such  a 
boundless  opportunity  as  will  then  stretch  out  before  us.     He 
alone  who  gives  the  opportunity  can  give  the  courage,  wisdom, 
and  strength  needed  for  this  unrivalled  task.     Were  not  the 
triumph  of  our  Eepublic  in  the  line  of  progress  of  human 
rights,  human  welfare,  anS  also,  above  all,  of  Christ^s  own 
Gospel,  we  might  well  be  more  overawed  at  the  prospect  of 
victory,  than  at  the  prospect  of  dissolution  or  defeat.    Even  if 
defeated,  we  also  know,  that  in  some  way,  to  us  inscrutable, 
our  reverse  will  subserve  the  behests  •f  a  higher  power.    Bat 
no  fear  of  ultimate  defeat  now  troubles  our  vision  of  the  future. 
Never  did  a  ptople  gird  itself  for  an  almost  superhuman  task, 
with  more  of  calmness,  with  more  of  self  sacrifice,  with  greater 
willingness,   and   even  eagerness,  to  give  up  gold  and  life 
and  all  present  earthly  good,  for  the  sake  of  man,  for  the 
sake  of  civilisation,   and  in  obedience   to  the   clearest  indi- 
cations and  guidance  of  Providence.     An  inspiration  of  patri- 
otism and. unity,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  humanity,  seized 
as  by  a  spontaneous  energy  upon  the  whole  teeming  popula- 
tion of  the  mighty  and  youthful  Northern  States.     Such  vol- 
untary enlistments  were  never  before  known  in  a  peaceful  and 
civilized  nation.     The  flower  of  our  land,  numbering  hundreds 
of  thousands,  possessed  by  a  mighty  and  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, have  gone  to  battle  as  if  it  were  a  festal  day.     Disaster 
has  given  them  fresh  courage,  and  now  the  shouts  of  victory 
are  heard  all  over  the  sea  and  land.     The  ranks,  thinned  by 
death,  are  still  eagerly  filled  up.     Six  hundred  thousand  are 
now  in  the  field  ;  and  before  this  nation  will  permit  itself  to 
be  destroyed,  another  half  million  will  gladly  rush  to  the  con- 
flict.    It  may  be  "  a  chimera"  ;  it  may  be  fanaticism  ;  but  it  is 
such  a  chimera  as  makes  history  ;  it  is  by  such  fanaticisni  that 
the  world  is  subdued.     Let  us  rather  humbly  call  it  a  provi- 
dential impulse,  such  as  defies  and  enlightens  the  sagacity  of 
the  statesmen,  traders  and  good  men,  who  think  everything 
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nnacconntable  that  does  not  help  their  private  gain,  or  square 
with  their  contracted  horoscope  of  the  future. 

The  strength  and  wide  diffusion  of  this  British  feeling  against 
the  United  States  are  still  more  manifest  and  inexplicable, 
as  revealed  in  the  great  literary  and  religions  organs  of  the 
country,  where  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  more  deliberate 
EQd  matured  expression  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  thoughtful 
part  of  the  nation.  We  care  not  to  notice  the  pei'sistent  and 
venomous  assaults,  the  malicious  and  almost  frantic  ravings  of 
heartless  if  not  mercenary  journals,  which  have  fomented  ill- 
will  against  us  by  intolerable  perversions  and  patent  false- 
hoods ;  nor  even  such  studied  and  flippant  caricatures  as  the 
Saturday  lievtew  every  week  presents  with  infinite  exaggera- 
tion and  dexterous  as  well  as  sinister  intent.  But  from  the  re- 
ligious,  and  especially  the  quarterly  journals,  we  might  have 
expected  more  hesitancy  and  discrimination  of  denunciation. 
Yet  with  the  single  exception  of  the  London  Jievieio,  published 
by  the  Wesleyans,  these  periodicals  are  unanimous  against  the 
cause  of  the  North,  echoing  the  partial  and  perverted  theories 
of  Mr.  James  Spence,  the  Liverpool  advocate  of  secession,  in 
his  work,  Th^  American  Union,  which  has  already  reached 
a  fourth  edition.*  Tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Arthurf  deserves  a  testi- 
uionial  from  America  for  his  noble  deeds  and  words.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  pragmatic  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the 
Standard^  who  snubs  our  American  divines  in  such  a  magis- 
terial style,  gravely  assuring  them  that  he  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  our  affairs  than  they  possibly  can  ;  that  "  mist  and 
darkness"  have  fallen  upon  all  our  eyes ;  and  that  "  no  power 

*  We  see  that  a  replj  to  it  is  announced  bj  Mr.  Gharlos  £.  Rawlins :  American 
DUunion :  Comiitutianal  or  Uncojutitutional  f  Mr.  Thos.  Hughes  is  also  one  of 
the  few  Englishmen  who  have  spoken  the  truth  in  a  manful  way.  He  writes :  ''  Be 
sore  that  the  issues  are  appreciated  hero,  and  while  we  see  the  awfulness  of  the 
task  you  have  in  hand,  we  have  faith  in  you ;  we  believe  that  if  it  can  be  done,  you 
will  do  it^  and  we  wish  you,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  God  speed  T'  This  has 
the  old  English  ring  in  it.  Mr.  Hughes  has  also  written  on  the  Struggle  for  Kan- 
9<u,  in  Mr.  J.  M-  Ludlow's  recent  Hl»tory  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cairns,  of 
Glasgow,  it  is  stated,  is  preparing  a  work  on  The  Slave  Poicer^  with  reference  to 
American  affairs. 

t  In  the  London  JievieWf  Oct  1861,  Jan.  1862. 
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on  earth  can  alter  his  views".  If  he  could  only  have  a  mo- 
mentary vision  of  his  characteristic  arrogance,  self-sufficiency, 
and  dogmatic  ignorance  I  Is  it  possible  tliat  he  is  a  specimen  of 
the  average  intelligence  and  sense  of  British  Christians  ?  Per- 
haps not;  but  then  there  is  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  leader  of  the  In- 
dependents, the  editor  of  the  Brituh  Quarterly  Hevieto^  the 
organ  of  Nonconformity,  representing  tliat  body  of  English 
Christians  most  akin  to  us  in  religious  and  political  sym- 
patliies ;  and  ho  tells  us  that  '^  remembering  the  past,  wc  have 
no  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  the  continuance  of  the  colossal 
L'  nion  which  has  grown  up  over  that  vast  territory  is  desirable. 
Wo  feel  convinced  that  some  division,  and  perhaps  more  than 
one,  would  be  favorable  in  many  ways  to  the  progress  of  in- 
ternational harmony  and  of  Christian  civilisation"-* 

The  venerable  Christian  Observer^  so  long  known  and  honor- 
ed as  the  earnest  advocate  of  evangelical  Christianity  and  anti- 
slavery  views,  has  also  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence 
in  the  same  direction.  Its  "first  feeling"  on  hearing  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  Slave  States  was  one  "  of  unminglcd  pleasure". 
It  accused  the  North  of  being  the  cause  of  tlie  war  by  "  the 
invasion  of  Virginia".  It  advised  England  to  have  "  a  day  of 
humiliation"  on  account  of  the  "  frenzy"  of  its  "infuriate  kins- 
men" in  the  Northern  States.  The  free  States,  it  declared, 
'*  are  losing  their  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  freedom".  In 
one  article  it  said,  that  England  might  have  sympathized  with 
the  North  if  it  had  declared  all  the  negroes  free ;  in  another 
article  it  averred  that  "  manumission"  would  bo  like  '*  an 
earthquake".  It  has  professed  neutrality,  praised  tlie  Southern 
chivalry,  applauded  Lord  Kinnaird's  remark  that  *'both  par- 
ties were  equally  insincere",  and  summed  up  the  matter  by  say- 
ing that  "  on  both  sides  there  is  senseless  and  wicked  slaugh- 
ter".  And  such  has  been  the  burden  of  the  pious  Observer's 
notes  on  our  affiiirs  every  month  since  the  war  began. 

The  National  Review  advocates  liberal  Christianity  so-call- 

)ed,  and  is  anti-slavery  in  its  professions.     In  two  articles  (July 
1861,  and  April  1862)  it  argues  in  favor  of  our  disruption,  de- 
Bcribing  us  as  "  greedy,  grasping,  and  overbearing" ;  accusing 
•  Bntiah  Quarterljf  Hevitv,  Jan.  1862,  p.  23a 
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OS  of  "gigantic  egotism",  " self- worship  and  self-seeking";  as- 
seiling  that ''  England  finds  itself  unable  to  sympathize  heart- 
ily with  either  rival ",   that  she  "  cannot  regret  the  disrup- 
tion" ;  and  that  '^  as  far  as  the  mere  policy  of  self-interest  is 
concerhed,  it  is  the  general  wish  in  Europe  that  the  Union 
shall  not  be  restored  ".    The  Westminster  Jieview  is  very  im- 
partial :  "  without  nicely  balancing  the  virtues  of  the  contend- 
ing sections,  Englishmen  cannot  help  believing  that  moderation, 
justice,  and  national  honor,  will  find  ample  developments  in  a 
divided  republic".     The  Christian  liemembraticer*  stands  for 
the  High  Church  party,  and  of  course  says :  '*Afker  long  con- 
sideration and  an  attentive  study  of  the  bearings  of  the  conti'o- 
versy,  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  saying,  that  the  cause 
on  whose  side  the  siibstmitial  justice  of  the  struggle  preponder- 
ates, and  that  for  whose  success,  in  the  interests  of  religion  and 
also  of  our  communion",   [the  Church  of  England !],   "  we 
ought  as  Englishmen  to  wish,  is  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
States".    It  finds  the  justifying  cause  of  secession  in  "  the 
Navigation  laws"  and  "sordid  protectionism  of  the  North"; 
and  says  that  "if  Slavery  had  been  the  one  real  grievance,  the 
South  need  not  and  would  not  have  seceded  "  1    This  simple 
ignorance  just  reverses  the  facts  of  the  case ;  it  indicates  a  re- 
freshing willingness  to  believe  anything  a  Southerner  may  say, 
by  way  of  securing  English  sympathy.     The  same  Review 
also  assures  us,  that  the  South,  the  instant  the  "Northern 
blister  was  taken  off,  apparently  cast  off  bunkum  and  exag- 
geration, spread-eagle  and  mendacity"  1    This  was  after  read- 
ing Jeff.  Davis's  pious  message,'written  on  purpose  to  test  the 
English  gullibility ;  it  seems  to  have  worked  like  a  charm. 
Blackwood*s  Magazine  for  April,  which  uses  the  terms  "ras- 
caldom" and  "  democracy"  as  synonyms,  naturally  says,  that 
"  the  continuance  of  the  Union  is  not  to  be  desired,  either  for 
the  sake  of  the  Americans,  or  for  our  own".     Were  it  not  for 
its  inborn  aristocratic  prejudices,  it  might  be  considered  wil- 
fully unkind,  when  it  goes  on  and  talks  about  "the  tattered 
and  insolent  guise  in  which  republicanism  appears  in  Ameri- 
ca".   After  writing,  in  terms  a  little  less  than  fair,  that  "  only 

*  Jan.  1862,  p.  234. 
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the  grossest  impndenee  could  pretend  to  claim  our  sympathy 
for  the  North  on  the  pretence  that  its  people  are  making  war 
against  Slavery",  it  suddenly  comes  athwart  President  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  message,  but  nothing  daunted,  it  declares 
that  this  is  only  "  a  weak  and  impracticable  attempt"  "  to  se- 
cure the  sympathy  of  foreign  States  by  the  pretence  of  a  wish 
to  make  emancipation  a  part  of  the  Federal  policy".  There  is 
undoubtedly  "gross  impudence" somewhere  in  this  matter;  and 
we  think  that  the  writer  has  made  it  very  plain  just  where  it 
lies.  Even  the  rival  of  Blackwood^  the  JScIinhurgh  Review^ 
avers  that  "  the  restoration  of  the  Union  has  from  the  firet 
been  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  chimera" ;  and  that  ^^  in  the 
public  relations  of  States  there  is  no  room  for  sympathy  or 
aversion".  Is  there,  then,  no  such  thing  as  national  and  inter- 
national law  and  right  ?  Are  not  States  moral  bodies  ?  Can- 
not a  coran;unity  be  just  of  unjust  ?  If  there  may  be  justice  or 
injustice,  right  or  wrong,  in  State  constitutions  and  State  laws? 
then  there  is  surely  room  for  "  sympathy  or  aversion"  to  all 
who  are  not  deaf  or  dead  to  the  voice  of  public  conscience? 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  work  on  Bqiresentative  Government  (p.  342), 
says  of  England,  that  "  it  has  attained  to  more  of  conscience 
and  moral  principle  in  its  dealings  with  foreigners  than  any 
other  great  nation  seems  even  to  conceive  possible  or  recog- 
nise as  desirable" ;  but  this  latest  development  of  British 
policy,  these  unqualified  statements  of  prominent  reviews, 
that  only  interest  and  not  conscience  has  a  voice  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  great  utilitarian's  theory 
has  far  outrun  the  facts. 

The  old  Quarterly  lieview*  is  instinctively  faithful  to  its 
aversion  to  democratic  government,  and  makes  out  a  strong 
prophecy  against  our  country.  '*  We  deplore",  it  says,  "the 
war  that  is  raging  between  the  Federal  and  the  Confederate 
States,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  for  the  real  interest  of  either 
that  .the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent,  south  of  the 
frontier  of  Canada,  should  be  held  under  one  democratic  gov- 
ernment". Our  "  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement"  has  be- 
oomo  so  great  as  to  threaten  constant  "  collision  with  the  na- 

*  On  the  Americaa  Crisifli  Jan.  1862. 
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B  of  Europe,  which  have  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the 
antic  too  great  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  one  over- 
ling power".  It  kindly  suggests,  that  there  is  room  enough 
3  for  "  two  or  three  or  more  powerful  republics",  which  of 
ree  would  keep  one  another  in  check.  It  reiterates  the 
)rite  British  formula  for  our  war,  that  "  the  contest  on  the 
t  of  the  Xorth  now  is  iindisguisedly  for  empire.  The  ques- 
.  of  slavery  is  thrown  to  the  winds".  It  is  likewise  confi- 
t  that  "  the  conquest  of  the  South  is  a  hopeless  dream,  and 
reiinion  of  the  States  in  one  all-powerful  Republic  an  im- 
ribility".  This  being  borne  in  mind  gives  a  zest  to  its 
ily  assurance  that  '*  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of 
earnestness  of  our  good-will  towards  America,  than  the 
ire  so  uniformly  expressed  in  this  country  that  the  fratri- 
il  war  between  the  North  and  South  should  cease".  Tliat  J^ 
ay,  their  good-will  to  us  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  they  earn- 
Y  desire  that  we  should  be  rent  in  tw^.  If  Ireland  should 
olt  from  England,  and  the  two  countries  should  go  to  war, 
.  we  should  say,  that  we  thoroughly  believed  that  the  only 
lit  of  the  conflict  must  be  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
t  with  this  in  view,  we  earnestly  desired  that  the  deplorable 
*  might  cease  ;  we  should  thus  be  giving  the  most  nnmis- 
able  evidence  of  our  good- will  towards  —  England.  Does 
body  imagine  that  such  a  thin  veil  of  benevolence  can 
e  unmitigated  selfishness  ?  A  writer  that  can  plume  him- 
'  upon  it  must  be  badly  ofl^  for  matters  of  self-complacency. 
a  par  with  the  benevolence  of  the  venerable  Quarterly^  is 
>  the  sagacity  of  its  theory  as  to  the  object  of  the  North  in 
tinning  the  contest.  It  is  fighting  '^  only  to  retrieve  Bull 
i";  when  that  is  done  "there  will  be*peace  and  separa- 
l"  ;  though  it  doubts  whether  even  as  much  as  that  can  be 
omplished,  judging  by  the  way  in  which  "  the  Confederate 
:es  have  been  handled  ".  But  that  was  written  six  months 
•.  It  has  of  course  the  usual  rhetorical  flourishes  about 
18  cruel  and  vindictive  dfctruction  of  Charleston  harbor", 
ich  it  declares  is  almost  enough  to  tempt  England  to  depart 
n  its  neutrality ;  it  exhorts  the  European  governments  to 
^celerate  the  recognition"  of  the  Southern  States  '^  as  the 
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readiest  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  useless  and  cmel  war'' ;  it 
assures  its  readers  that  the  blockade  might  be  broken  *' without 
any  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations";  and  when  the  time  for 
recognition  has  come,  it  is  confident  that  England  '^  will  not 
delay  an  hour  out  of  regard  to  all  the  menaces  which  the  dis- 
appointed party  may  fulminate  against  us".    Where  in  all  this 
is  there  any  trace  of  the  boasted  generosity  and  justice  of  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  ?    What  fellow-feeling  remains  between  that 
country,  as  represented  by  such  writers,  and  our  own  I  Malev- 
olence itself  could  say  and  wish  for  nothing  more,  and  still  re- 
tain the  thin  semblance  of  a  decent  regard  to  the  public  jus- 
tice of  mankind.    The  swift  undercurrent  of  the  whole  is  the 
dread,  if  not  the  hate,  of  our  Kepublic.    The  hardly  suppressed 
joy  gleaming  through  the  whole  is  the  rejoicing  tliat  our  hour 
€f  weakness  has  come,  and  that  our  dissolution  is  drawing  on 
apace.    The  policy  recommended  to  England  is  that  of  taking 
advantage  of  our  sor% troubles  to  enhance  its  own  power.  De- 
lay and  non-interference  are  counselled  because  the  end  will 
bo  surely  reached  without  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.     English- 
men, from  whom  we  have  drawn  the  current  of  our  life-blood, 
whose  language  we  speak,  whose  laws  and  customs  we  inherit, 
whose  free  institutions  are  at  the  root  of  our  own,  gaze  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  exultation,  at  the  sad  and   terrible 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  nation,  until  now  prosperous  and  bene- 
ficent to  all  its  citizens  beyond  example,  apparently  tottering 
to  its  very  base.    They  gather  around  the  mighty  fabric,  and 
scan  the  fierce  strife,  and  their  shouts  of  cheer  favor  only  the 
insurgents,  while  to  us,  in  our  extremity,  they  speak  in  tones  of 
menace  and  of  scorn.    They  see  the  traitorous  hosts  arrayed 
for  our  overthrow  in  violation  of  all  their  plighted  faith,  and 
seeking  our  destruction  chiefly  because  this  Eepublic  has  at 
length  declared  that  it  will  not  be  the  minister  of  slavery,  but 
of  freedom;  and  seeing  this,  they  invent  excuses  and  facts  and 
arguments  for  the  slaveholder,  and  reserve  their  anathemas, 
their  threats,  and  their  calumnils  for  the  hosts  of  the  free. 
And  is  this  the  voice  of  Old  England,  whom  we  venerated,  as 
we  venerated  no  other  people,  and  from  whose  loins  it  was  our 
boast  that  we  sprung}    Is  England's  heart  turned  to  hato 
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against  us,  and  has  it  no  pnblic  conscience  left?  We  cannot 
believe  it.  It  is  not  the  heart  of  England's  people  that  thus 
speaks ;  but  it  is  the  heart,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  class  that  now 
rules  in  state,  in  church,  and  in  society.  Below  these  there  is 
another  class,  as  yet  heard  only  indistinctly;  but  whose  voice 
when  it  breaks  forth  will  be  as  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 
And  that  voice,  the  voice  of  the  people,  will  be  in  unison  with 
our  own. 

The  general  argument  of  the  Quarterly  JSeview  against  this 
country  is  based  on  the  work  of  Spence,  and  is  the  same  as 
that  which  we  shall  soon  notice  more  fully.    That  slavery  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  war,  that  secession  is  justifiable,  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  restitution  of  the  Union,  are  the  main 
points.     It  knows  so  much  about  our  Constitution,  that  it  is 
"  surprised  "  at  the  ignorance  of  Story  and  Curtis.     It  is  very 
sure  that  the  North  was  more  ready  to  make  and  rivet  the  chairfs 
of  the  slaves,  when  the  South  seceded,  than  it  ever  was  before ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  secession  was  owing  chiefly  to  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  fact  that  we  were  already  two  nations. 
Besides  this,  it  sums  up  all  the  old  grievances  of  England 
against  this  country,  so  as  to  inflame  anew  the  popular  preju- 
dice, beginning  with  the  war  of  1812,  and  ending  with  the 
Trent  case.    In  doing  this  it  seems  to  outrun  discretion,  as 
well  as  historic  justice ;  for  the  object  of  its  argument  is  to 
show,  that  in  all  the  cases  alleged,  the  United  States  have 
come  out  in  triumph,  to  the  humiliation  of  England.     The 
cases  cited  are,  the  war  of  1812-15 ;  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
1842 — calumniating  Webster  about  the  noted  map,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  him  free  from 
blame;    the  Oregon   dispute,  1845-6;    the  Mosquito  aflTair, 
1856 ;  the  San  Juan   discussion,  1859 ;  the   Crimean  enlist- 
ments, in  which  it  grants  that  Crampton  was  '*  unwise" ;  and 
finally  the  affair  of  the  Trent.    As  to  the  latter,  it  repeats  the 
old  story  about  the  pressure  of  "  the  mob  "  —  a  pure  fiction 
of  transatlantic  invention.     Englishmen  seem  to  think,  be- 
cause some  of  their  most  important  discussions,  as  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  free  trade  and  Chartism,  were  so  strongly  stimu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  the  rude  democracy,  that  the  same  must 
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feel  and  know  that  we  J^i^Lonly  jnst  began  to  develop  our 
real  resources  and  unfold  our  real  strength.  We  never  knew 
it  before.  This  year  we  are  passing  from  the  youth  to  the 
manhood  of  our  nation's  life.  Now  we  are  better  able  to  un- 
derstand our  real  historic  destiny.  In  the  fervor  of  conflict 
we  have  have  tested  our  thews  and  sinews.  And,  better  than 
this,  we  have  leaped  to  the  full  consciousness  of  our  national 
unity  and  oiir  national  life.  The  soul  of  the  nation  has  been 
kindled  with  a  new  fire  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  This  year 
of  conflict  has  abounded  in  national  blessings. 

The  most  inexplicable  instance  of  British  apostasy  in  respect 
to  our  American  crisis  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  North 
Sriiish  lievieWy  for  February,  1862,  in  its  article  entitled,  The 
American  Republic ;  Resurrection  through  Dissolution.  We 
might  have  foreseen  the  taunts  of  Blackwood^  and  the  misre- 
presentations of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  but  we  were  totally 
unprepared  to  find  in  the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
the  most  elaborate  vindication  of  the  cause  of  the  seceded 
States,  and  the  most  calumnious  and  virulent  attack  upon  the 
whole  character,  position,  and  policy  of  the  American  Union. 
We  were  suq)rised  that  no  word  of  encouragement  came  to  us 
from  Scotland  ;  we  were  still  more  astonished  at  the  reports  of 
the  violent  addresses  of  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Ilanna ;  but  all 
this  did  not  prepare  us  for  the  total  change  in  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  North  British  Beview.  The  j^er/ervidum  in- 
genium  Scotorum  here  expends  itself  in  unqualified  abuse  of 
our  people,  government,  and  institutions.  Its  article  is  greeted 
with  the  warmest  applause  by  the  strongest  slaveholders  of 
America.  There  is  something  in  this  which  wo  confess  we 
cannot  fully  comprehend.  Scotchmen  doubt  whetlier  it  is 
still  possible  to  bring  back  the  South  into  the  Union  ;  it  would 
be  to  us  no  greater  marvel  than  this  Scotch  manifesto  upon  the 
American  Union  and  American  slavery.  The  arguments  of 
oppression  are  retailed  by  the  mouths  of  abolitionists.  They 
strike  the  freemen  of  the  Korth  with  weapons  forged  by  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  human  freedom.  Two  years  since  Scotch- 
men would  hardly  give  a  brother's  hand  to  any  minister  from 
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a  slaveholding  State ;  and  now  the^^iterate  the  arguments^ 
endorse  tlie  policy,  defend  the  rebellion,  and  speak  soft  wordfl 
about  '*  the  peculiar  institution"  of  these  self-same  States.  We 
ask,  io  wonder,  what  has  wrought  so  marvellous  a  change  f 
Of  course  they  do  not  defend  slavery  in  the  abstract ;  they 
only  defend  the  policy  which  traitors  and  rebels  have  adopted 
in  order  to  extend  and  perpetuate  human  bondage.  Of  conne 
they  do  not  defend  the  wholesale  plundering  of  government 
property,  the  unequalled  perjury  and  the  violent  measures  of 
the  South,  in  the  outset  of  the  rebellion ;  they  even  say  that 
this  foul  conspiracy  was  carried  with  *'  insolent  haste  and  inde- 
corum" !  Indecorum,  indeed  !  the  very  climax  of  rebuke.  Of 
course,  the  North  British  does  not  disapprove  of  freedom  and 
of  free  institutions  in  theory  ;  it  only  labors  to  prove  that  the 
Union  1ms  been  the  strength  of  slavery,  and  that  the  sole  hope 
of  rearing  free  republics  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  in  al- 
lowing a  slave  republic  to  be  founded,  to  divide  with  us  the 
continent.  It  declares  in  plain,  round  terms,  that  "rt  solemnly 
rejoices  in  the  dismeinhci^vient  of  the  UniorC\  But  its  whole 
argument,  considering  its  source  and  character,  is  worthy  of 
more  particular  consideration.* 

The  North  British  states  its  case.  "Most  Englishmen  .  .  . 
after  some  observation  and  much  reflection,  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  secessionists  will  succeed  in 
their  enterprise,  but  that  this  success  will  eventually  be  of  the 
most  signal  service  to  humanity,  to  civilization,  and  to  the 
cause  of  universal  and  enduring  peace."  And  again :  "  We 
see  no  grounds  on  which  the  continuance  of  that  Union  should 

*  The  Kurth  British  for  May,  1861,  hfus  an  able  article  on  Seoession,  written,  we 
know,  by  one  who  had  studied  the  matter,  and  entirely  diffierent  in  tone  and  spirit 
from  the  article  of  February,  18C2.  It  Bays  of  the  Confederacy:  **  Wo  cannot  see 
any  attribute  of  the  righteous  Ruler  of  the  universe  which  can  bo  exercised  in 
favor  of  an  empire  founded  upon  a  repudiation  of  the  very  eescnoe  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  the  adoption  of  the  barbarous  and  demoralizing  institution  of  slavery  ai 
its  central  and  controlling  influence".  It  says  of  the  Union :  *'  It  cannot  be  that 
the  latest  born  of  mighty  Protestant  nations,  the  most  enlightened,  the  richest  in 
tho  heritage  of  all  priceless  things,  which  sages,  and  martyrs,  and  patriots  have 
bequeathed  to  the  world,  shall  M  to  fulfil  her  destiny".  How  changed  is  this  Re- 
vitw  in  nine  short  months 
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be  desired  by  any  wise  or  good  [sic]  man,  and  we  view  its  ter- 
mination with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  advantage  to  En- 
rope,  to  Africa,  to  America  itself,  and  to  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity  at  large".    There  is  nothing  like  making  a  good 
opening — putting  the  case  on  the  broadest  and  highest  grounds. 
The  Southern  States,  in  their  rebellion,  it  seems,  are  really  en- 
gaged in  a  great  philanthropic,  almost  a  missionary  work.    In 
breaking  up  this  Union  they  are  laboring  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity at  large.     No  power  in  the  world  is  really  just  now 
doing  as  much  for  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind,  as  that  band 
of  conspiratoi-s,  traitors  and  slaveholders,  led  by  Jeff.  Davis, 
Floyd,   Toombs,   Cobb,   and  Twiggs.     Unfortunately  for  us, 
brother  Scotclimen,  we  know  these  men  somewhat  better  than 
yuu  do.    If  they  are  really  working  for  the  highest  good  of 
masking,  it  can  only  be  as  they  may  perchance  be  fulfilling 
the  secret  will  of  Jehovah.     His  revealed  will,  so  far  as  we 
understand  it,  is,  that  we  should  subdue  and  seize  these  rebels 
and  conspirators  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  inflict  upon  them  the 
dread  penalty  of  outraged  public  justice.     Every  man  of  them 
is  a  perjured  traitor  and  conspirator  against  a  government  that 
never  injured  or  oppressed  any  one  of  them.    It  is  of  such 
men  that  you  are  pleading  the  cause,  with  these  high-sounding 
generalizations,  as  if  you  saw  the  whole  of  future  history,  and 
knew  the  counsels  of  the  Most  Iligh.     And  they  also  enlisted 
in  this  revolt  for  the  avowed  object  of  building  up  a  slave  He- 
public  on  this  continent    It  would  manifestly  require  a  good 
deal  of  "overruling"  on  the  part  of  divine  Providence,  to 
make  this  subserve   "  the  highest  interests  of  humanity   at 
large".     "We,  too,  doubt  not  that  the  revolt  will  issue  in  this  ; 
not  by  its  success,  however,  but  by  its  defeat.    Tlie  expatria- 
tion or  virtual  extinction  of  the  leaders  in  this  foul  conspiracy 
seems  to  us  the  most  direct  and  feasible  mode  of  making  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion  do  "  signal  service  to  humanity,  civil- 
isation and  the  cause  of  univereal  and  enduring  peace".   Homer 
of  old  gave  expresbion  to  the  deep  religious  and  moral  instincts 
of  mankind  in  view  of  perjury  and  treason : 

S3 
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**  Whoe'er,  involved  us  in  this  dire  debate^ 
Oh !  give  that  author  of  the  wAr  to  fate'*. 

"  'TLs  not  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy  to  dread,  ' 

Whose  crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  perjured  head.*' 

Tlie  Xorth  British  iS  somewhat  concerned  abont  the  way  in 
which  we  may  receive  its  utterances  and  prophecies.    It  thinks 
it  must  be  ** mortifying"  to  ns ;  it  will  "startle  and  wound  us", 
if  it  speaks  "  the  plain  truth" ;  it  must  "  be  a  bitter  draught  to 
those  whose  whole  national  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  present 
hour,  has  been  one  unbroken  dream  of  self-worship  and  self- 
delusion".     And  we  are  "mortified  "  and  even  ** startled  ";  but 
not  at  all  on  our  own  account.    It  has  not  in  the  least  chano^ed 
our  views  about  our  own  country  ;  though  it  has  considerably 
modified  our  opinion  of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  oi 
some  Scotchmen.     It  is  their  "  delusion"  which  we  sincerely 
deplore.    And  we  wish  to  tell  them  with  equal  frankness  and 
plainness  of  speech,  that  in  our  view,  they  have  in  this  matter 
been  made  the  dupes  and  niouthpieces  of  the  most  reckless 
and  profligate  set  of  political  conspirators  that  were  ever  band- 
ed together  against  the  most  beneficent  government,  and  in 
favor  of  the  most  barbarous  system  of  bondage  this  world  has 
known.     Xo  such  corruption  and  proscription,  no  such  vio- 
lence to  free  speech  and  civil  rights,  no  such  wholesale  murder 
or  expatriation  of  those  opposed  to  them,  have  been  witnessed 
in  any  Christian  nation  since  the  Reformation,  as  are  now 
found  in  the  Southern  Confederate  States.    It  has  been  a  reign 
of  violence  and  of  terror,  with  hardly  a  parallel.    It  was  initi- 
ated to  u}>hold  a  system,  the  most  debasing  even  to  the  mate- 
rial well-being  of  a  state,  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  a  system 
which  oppresses  a  whole  class  of  human  beings,  that  their 
owners  may  reap  fifty  per  cent  of  profit    And  the  organ  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  "  humbugged "  {sit 
veniu  verbo)  into  thi  advocacy  of  this  inhuman  Confeder- 
acy.     How  it  can  '*  exonerate  its  Scotch  conscience",  we 
know  not.     Had  it  been  thus  imposed  upon  in  behalf  of  some 
pi'etended  scheme  of  philanthropy,  we  might  liave  fathomed 
the  matter ;  but  to  us  at  present  we  confess  that  it  is  past  iind- 

gout. 
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To  justify  its  apparent  change  of  attitude  towards  the  slave 
power,  there  was  needed  some  strong  putting  of  the  case ; 
and  that  wo  have  in  the  body  of  the  article.  The  "  argument" 
consists  in  first  asserting  that  all  discussion  about  the  right  of 
secession  is  "  puerile" ;  then  in  reciting  the  causes  that  led  to 
secession,  saying  nothing  of  slavery;  next,  in  presenting  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  have  totally  failed  in  all  the  ends 
of  good  government,  this  country  now  being  a  moral  wreck 
among  the  nations ;  all  of  which  ruin,  it  is  further  asserted, 
is  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  colossal  Union,  inflated  and 
"grandiose"  ;  so  that,  in  fine,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union 
will  probably  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results  —  among 
which  will  be  the  more  speedy  amelioration,  if  not  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  "In  the  continuance  of  the  Union  we  /eel 
sure  there  was  no  hope  for  the  slave ;  in  its  disruption  we  be- 
lieve there  is  much."  Such  is  the  rationale  of  "  the  American 
CriA — Resurrection  through  Dissolution". 

It  hardly  tends  to  awaken  any  high  expectations  about  the 
political  morality  of  the  article,  when  wo  find  it  averring  at 
the  outset,  that  all  discussion  of  the  '*  constitutional  right  of 
secession  is  purely  idle  and  irrelevant";  that  it  is  "simply 
childish"  to  enforce  loyalty  '*  in  the  name  of  a  written  parch- 
ment". Is  this  good  Scotch  ethics  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing 
as  the  obligation  to  be  loyal  ?  Have  "  written  parchments" 
ceased  to  have  binding  force  ?  Be  it  also  remembered,  that 
all  the  State  oflicers  of  the  revolted  States  had  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  government  of  the  United  States.  Is  there  no  sanc- 
tity in  such  oaths?  Has  the  word  perjury  any  sense?  The 
Heview  adds,  that  to  make  any  such  demand  of  loyalty  in- 
volves "an  arrogant  and  unreasonable  inconsistency"  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  political  creed  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  said  to  be  this — "the  riglit  of  every  man  to 
live  under  any  goveniment  he  pleases,  to  make  his  own  laws 
and  choose  his  own  rulers".  Did  ever  a  writer  on  political 
ethics  state  an  essential  principle  more  clumsily  ?  Who  holds 
that  "  every  man"  can  "  make  his  own  laws"  and  "  choose  hi:5 
own  rulers"  ?  Who  does  not  hold,  that  every  citizen  is  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  and  rulers  of  the_^state  under  which  he  lives, 
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whether  ho  choso  them  or  not — unless  willing  to  incur  the 
hazards  of  revolution  by  force?  Tlie  Hevieio  utterly  con- 
tbnnds  two  entirely  distinct  things — the  fictitious  right  of  se- 
cession, and  the  inherent  right  of  revolution  against  an  in- 
tolerable and  oppressive  government.  The  latter  right  must 
be  conceded  ;  but,  then,  those  that  claim  it  also  know,  that 
they  must  make  good  their  right  in  open  conflict  with  the 
government  they  renounce.  The  alleged  right  of  secession, 
however,  is  a  right  claimed,  not  against,  but  under  the  con- 
stitution of  a  country.  It  virtually  says,  that  the  sovereign 
authority  itself  allows  its  subjects  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
at  pleasure;  that  the  Constitution  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction.  It  was  only  a  plausible 
soi)hism  to  smooth  the  way  to  rebellion.  No  government  on 
earth  could  allow  this  right,  and  live.  No  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution hints  at  it ;  no  provisions  of  that  instrument  have  it  in 
view.  The  pretence  of  such  a  reserved  right  is  like  the  nilntal 
reservation  of  Jesuitical  oaths.  The  States  may  indeed  rebel; 
but  they  cannot  do  so  constitutionally.  If  they  attempt  a 
revolution,  they  must  do  it,  as  they  are  now  doing  it,  at  their 
peril.  Even  if  our  government  be  called  a  compact,  none  of 
*Jie  parties  have  a  right  to  break  it  except  with  tlie  consent  of 
the  rest.  Uut  the  people  of  the  United  States  formed  not 
merely  a  confederacy,  but  a  Union.  The  States  themselves 
never  had  independent  political  being  outside  of  the  Union.* 
The  fact,  too,  that  the  crime  of  "  treason"  against  the  United 
States  t  is  defined  by  the  Constitution  itself  is  valid  evidence 
a«;ainst  such  a  pretended  right.  The  fact  that  the  United 
^>tal03  laws  are  paramount  in  a'l  the  States  is  also  conclusive. 
And  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  involves  its  own  refutation. 
Besides,  in  the  present  juncture,  the  plea  is  useless  as  well  as 
worthless.    The  so-lalled  Confederate  States  appealed  to  arms, 

*  Of  tho  States  now  ia  rebellion  only  6ur,  viz.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  were  among  tho  original  thirteen.  Tho  rest  were  all  made 
States  under  tho  authority  of  tbe  United  States.  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkanwa, 
and  Florida  wero  purchased  by  tho  General  Government  Texas  was  obtained  by 
treaiy.    What  antecedent,  reserved  rights  can  bo  pretended  here  ? 

f  See  Francis  Liebcr,  Lectures  on  the  Constitution,  p.  29. 
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and  made  flagrant  war  upon  the  General  Government.  Il- 
logical secession  led  inevitably  and  logically  to  rebellion  and 
revolution.  And  the  great  political  fact  about  this  people  is, 
that  there  can  be  here  but  one  government,  one  nation,  one 
Union.  This  is  now  the  profonndcst  conviction  animating  the 
American  mind.  The  real  question  is,  whether  that  nation 
Bball  be  a  nation  of  freemen,  or  a  nation  that  sanctions  human 
bondage.  If  secession  were  for  a  time  successful,  it  could 
only  result  in  perpetual  conflicts  and  attempts  at  reconstruc- 
tion, until  the  underlying  question  of  freedom  itself  were  ro- 
solved.  This  generation  has  chosen  to  grapple  with  this  ques- 
tion now,  that  its  posterity  may  have  a  freer  and  more  bene- 
ficent career.  It  is  fighting  against  secession  and  slavery  for 
the  sake  of  good  government  and  equal  laws  for  all  comin*: 
time. 

.  The  next  point  made  by  the  North  British  Review  is  a 
recital  of  the  alleged  causes,  producing  what  it  styles  "  the 
accomplished  and  irreversible  fact"  of  separation.  Here  it 
follows  Mr.  Spence,  and  the  Southern  agents  of  the  Confedcr- 
Bcy  in  Europe.  These  commissioners  of  the  South,  it  is  well 
known,  at  home  made  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North 
to  be  the  fulcrum  of  the  dislodging  lever;  but  to  gain  the  ear 
of  England,  of  whom  they  had  been  the  most  bitter  calumni- 
ators, they  uniformly  and  shamelessly  alleged  commercial  and 
geographical  arguments,  varieties  of  lineage,  and  general  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  as  the  moving  causes  of  their  at- 
tempted independence.  They  even  asserted,  that  the  North 
was  never  so  ready  to  make  all  the  concessions  they  required 
on  the  score  of  slavery,  as  at  the  moment  of  the  rupture. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  democratic  party,  and  many 
conservative  politicians  in  the  Northern  States,  were  for  a 
long  time  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  to  make  any 
reasonable  compromise,  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights 
of  the  States,  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Bnt  the  South  demanded,  not  equality,  but  supremacy.  It 
rejected  all  overtures,  because  it  saw  that  the  numerical  and 
social  superiority  of  the  North  was  as  certain  as  facts  and 
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figures.  Slavery  in  the  Republic  was  doomed.  Hence  they 
revolted.  Eut  as  soon  as  the  North  saw  that  the  South  was 
resolved  upon  separation,  at  all  hazards,  then  the  very  Union 
feeling  which  had  made  them  eager  to  retain  the  Sonth  rose 
up  with  vigorous  recoil  against  the  slave  system,  which  threat- 
cned  the  destruction  of  our  national  life.  K  slavery  or  the 
Union  must  perish — it  shall  not  be  the  Union.  And  this  is  the 
formula  at  the  heart  of  our  crisis. 

The  other  alleged  reasons  for  disunion  are  manifestly  in- 
competent or  irrelevant.  All  these>reviews  talk  fustian  about 
the  descendants  of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers ;  though  if  the 
South  were  all  Kormans  and  the  North  all  Saxons,  this  is  no 
reason  why  they  might  not  as  well  live  here  in  unison  as  in 
England.  The  South  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  so  is  the 
West.  The  loss  of  political  power  on  the  part  of  the  South 
means  merely  the  loss  "of  the  predominance  of  the  slave 
power.  The  loss  of  "civil  justice  and  social  safety"  also 
signifies,  that  slavery  is  in  danger.  The  '*  animosities"  of  the 
people  are  equivalent  to  the  antagonism  of  pro-slavery  and 
anti-slavery.  Tlie  fact  that  slaveholders  were  held  up  by  the 
North  to  the  opprobrium  of  mankind  has  of  course  its  roots 
in  the  same  system.  But  how  can  the  North  Jiritish  Review 
in  one  and  the  same  breath  say,  that  Slavery  was  not  the  im- 
pelling cause  of  the  rupture,  and  then  assign,  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes,  the  fact  that  the  North  alarmed  the  South 
for  the  safety  of  their  institutions  ?  How  can  it  consistently 
affirm,  that  the  South  seceded  because  it  believed  "that  eman- 
cipation would  be  absolute  destruction" ;  and  also  assert,  that 
the  North  were  at  the  same  time  eager  to  concede  to  them 
the  perpetuity  of  slavery ;  and  likewise  argue,  that  secession 
is  the  high  road  to  emancipation?  The  logic  is  as  bad  as  the 
facts.  And  as  to  the  tariff  and  free  trade,  which  were  to  the 
English  mind  the  most  palatable  and  plausible  arguments  in 
fiivor  of  the  Confederate  States — the  potency  and  pertinency 
of  this  reason  are  completely  dispelled  as  soon  as  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  the  tariff  question  has  not  for  twelve  years  had  a 
paramount  influence  as  a  vital  issue  in  presidential  elections. 
The  Morrill  Tariff  was  passed  after  secession  had  been  accom- 
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plislied.  The  rates  even  of  this  bill  are  not  excessive.  And 
if  the  South  should  now  succeed,  it  would  be  burdened  with 
a  staggering  debt,  which  it  must  meet  by  heavy  taxation, 
either  on  its  exported  cftton,  for  which  England  must  pay,  or 
on  its  imports,  which  would  check  the  free-trade  boasting,    . 

Tlie  rationale  of  secession  is  much  simpler,  and  at  the  same 
time  lies  much  deeper  than  any  such  manufactured  arguments. 
It  lies  on  the  surface  and  penetrates  to  the  core  of  Southern 
society.  No  solution  of  a  great  historical  fact  was  ever  more 
direct  and  conclusive.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South- 
em  States  is,  and  alone  is,  the  real  reason  for  the  attempt  to 
found  a  Southern  Republic.  All  others  reasons  resolve  them- 
selves into  this,  and  this  explains  and  gives  force  to  all  the 
others. 

The  nature  of  slavery  itself,  as  a  form  of  human  society, 
irresistibly  tempts  the  slaveholder  to  hostility  to  a  government 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  freemen.  There  are  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaveholders  at  the  South, 
and  only  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  own  over  ten  slaves. 
The  system  is  based  on  the  anti-republican  idea  of  the  essen- 
tial- inequality  of  races.  It  creates  a  domineering  class  in- 
terest,* all  the  participants  in  which  are  firmly  allied  by  a 
common  material  bond,  and  by  the  love  of  irresponsible 
power.  Founded  in  might  and  not  in  right,  it  rules  in  the 
last  instance  by  physical  force.    It  looks  with  jealousy  on  the 

*  An  iDtercsting  discussion  on  Secession  in  Uio  Paris  Society  of  Political  Econ- 
omy was  reported  in  the  JoioJial  dea  Economistea,  and  translated  in  the  Evening 
Post  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mill,  who  was  present,  said,  among  other  things :  "  The 
Southern  States  are  mastered  by  a  passion  that  blinds  them.  They  aro  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  is  tho  result  of  Slavery.  Accustomed  to  exercise  a  daily  d(:spotic 
power  over  their  fellows,  they  cannot  bear  control,  criticism,  or  resistance.  They 
draw  a  blind  confidence  from  their  heated  and  unruly  tempers,  and  they  so  exag- 
gerate their  strength  as  really  to  imagine  that  they  can  bring  tho  North  to  terms. 
Such  is  always  the  efibct  of  tho  exerciso  of  absolute  power  over  one's  fellow-man. 
The  passion  which  inspires  the  North  is  bom  of  nobler  and  worthier  sentiments", 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  touched  tho  root  of  the  matter  when  he 
■aid :  "  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perfect  exercise  of 
the  mos^  boisterous,  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrad- 
ng  sobmisBion  on  Uie  other'\ 
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diffusion  of  education,  and  cannot  endure  free  speech  and 
eqnal  rights.  All  who  do  not  own  slaves,  the  **  poor  whites" 
of  the  South,  it  degrades.  It  is  instinctively  opposed  to  free 
labor,  for  labor  is  equivalent  to  servit|^e.  Such  a  system,  ot 
course,  can  thrive  only  as  it  is  dominant.  All  that  will  not 
obey  its  orders  must  bo  ostracised.  When  it  loses  political 
power,  it5  dissolution  has  begun. 

This  unholy  system  was  fastened  upon  our  colonies  while 
under  English  rule,  and  in  spite  of  colonial  protests.  In  giv- 
ing us  the  boon  of  independence,  England  also  gave  ns  the 
cui'se  of  slavery ;  a  curse  that  has  well-nigh  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  boon.  But  all  the  Fathers-  of  the  Republic  looked 
upon  and  legislated  about  slavery  as  an  evil  that  must  ere 
long  bo  extinguished.  Its  very  name  was  excluded  from  the 
Constitution.  And  it  would  have  died  out  under  the  influence 
of  free  labor  and  free  law,  had  it  not  been  found  a  source  ot 
unequalled  profit,  especially  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  demand  of  British  looms.  England  has 
thus  indirectly  done  more  than  any  other  country  to  favor  the 
consolidation  of  the  slave  power. 

Tliat  consolidation  was  rapid  and  strong.  Tlie  moral  and 
Christian  principles  of  the  Southern  States  have  undergone  a 
total  revolution  within  the  last  thirty  years  as  to  the  rightful- 
ness of  human  bondage.  History  has  no  more  signal  instance 
of  the  baleful  influence  of  a  single  evil  principle  nix>n  the 
morals  and  manners  of  a  country.  Tlie*contagion  spread 
rapidly  through  the  whole  of  Southern  life  and  society.  At 
the  root  was  the  "  imperiosa  fames  et  habendi  sieva  cupido", 
stimulated  by  the  native  and  sinful  love  of  absokite  power: 
and  this  embodied  itself  in  Southern  life,  until  it  "  quite  lost 
the  divine  property  of  its  first  being".  Books  of  ethics  and 
divinitv  were  recast  to  meet  the  exisrencv.  The  conscience 
and  religion  of  the  Soutli  were  forced  into  acquiescence  with 
the  unnatural  doorraa  of  the  riijhtfulness  of  human  slavcrv. 
And  while  England  was  freely  using  onr  cotton,  with  dextrous 
ethics  it  was  also  able  to  make  the  existence  of  slaverv  the 
grand  reproach  to  our  democracy.  It  thus  supported  its  oper- 
ations by  stimulating  the  production  of  that  materiali  which 
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built  np  the  slave  power ;  and  then  it  stigmatised  slavery,  so 
as  to  bring  democracy  into  contempt,  and  thus  incidentally 
help  the  canse  of  aristocracy.  So  curiously  do  human  in- 
terests cross  each  other  other  and  intermingle. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Northern  States,  freed  from  the  in- 
cubus of  this  tenible  system,  grew  apace  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  power,  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  free  laws,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  equal  rights,  and  popular  education.  Tlie 
two  systems  advanced  side  by  side,  and  soon  became  the  ab- 
sorbing centres  of  political  contention.  Tlie  whole  course  of 
national  politics  for  ^^  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  hinged 
just  here.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  acquiesced  in 
through  all  the  minor  discussions  about  banks  and  tariffs. 
These  being  settled,  the  social  question  Idbmed  up  p'ara- 
mount.  The  moral  destiny  of  the  Republic  was  to  be  de- 
cided. Whether  freedom  or  slavery  was  to  rule  the  land, 
became  the  absorbing  national  theme.  The  final  decision 
was  stAved  off,  by  the  skilful  alliance  of  the  Southern  slave- 
holders with  the  Northern  democracy  —  an  alliance  which 
well-nigh  proved  our  niin  as  a  Eepublic.  The  South  strug- 
gled with  desperation  to  retain  its  control  of  national  poli- 
tics. The  admission  of  Texas,  however,  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  admission  of  California.  Tlie  Fugitive  Slave  law  was 
reinvigorated ;  but  it  aroused  Northern  freemen.  Tlie  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  struck  down  ;  but  that  made  Kansas 
the  battle-field  of  the  contending  hosts.  Tlie  three  last  pre- 
sidential elections  were  fought  under  the  impetus  of  the  de- 
mand to  extend  the  slave  power.  In  consequence  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  the  North  the  result  was*  inevitable. 
Under  Buchanan's  treacherous  administration  the  South  was 
prepared  for  disunion  by  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Lincoln 
was  elected  on  the  issue  of  slavery  or  freedom  in  the  terri- 
tories. And  then  the  South  seceded.  Tlie  line  of  secession 
was  drawn  by  the  strongest  slaveholding  (the  Cotton)  States ; 
and  the  Confederate  power  at  once  j^lanted  its  armies  in  tlie 
Border  States. 

Tills  has  been  the  general  course  of  history.    And  it  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  position,  that  slavery,  and  slavery  alone, 
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is  at  the  root  of  tliis  rebellion.  And  the  same  history  like- 
wise shows  that  England  has  all  along  been  involved  in  the 
course  of  these  events  ;  firet  by  fastening  the  system  upon  ns ; 
then,  fostering  it  by  its  manufactures,  at  tlie  same  time  cost- 
ing it  in  our  teeth  as  an  evil ;  and  finally,  after  slavery  had 
accomplished  its  foul  work  of  treason  and  rebellion,  England, 
througliout  the  crisis,  has  given  to  the  rebellious  slave  repub- 
lic the  benefit  of  its  practical  sympathy  and  of  its  prophecies. 
If  the  rebellion  succeeds,  it  will  be  through  tlie  life  which 
England  gave  it. 

Additional  confinnation,.  were  it  nee^d,  of  the  position,  that 
in  slavery  is  the  fans  et  origo  of  tlie  Southern  revolt,  may  be 
found  in  the  distinct  avowals  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
Southern  causo-^men  who  probably  know  as  much  about  the 
matter  as  the  contributors  to  the  North  British  JReview.  Dr. 
ThornwcU  of  South  Carolina,  the  ablest  Pres'byterian  divine  in 
the  Southern  States,  in  an  Address,  which  he  prepared  by  order 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  says  (p.  8) :  "  Tlie  antagonism  of  Northern  and 
Southern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slaveiy  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  the  difiiculties,  which  have  resulted  in  tlie  dismemberment 
of  the  Federal  Union  and  involved  us  in  the  horrors  of  an  un- 
natural war",  "  The  Xortli  cherishes  a  deep  and  settled  an- 
tipathy to  slavery  itself,  while  the  South  is  equally  zealous  in 
its  defonce."  Tlie  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, who  even  resisted  secession  to  the  last,  Mr.  Alexander 
II.  Stevens,  in  a  speech  at  Savannah,  March  21,  ISGl,  said: 
*'  Tlie  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  Jefferson  and  most  of 
the  leiidiiii*'  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Constitution,  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African 
race  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was 
^vrong  in  principle,  socially,  moitiUy,  and  politically".  ''  Our 
new  Government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas. 
Its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man;  that 
slavery,  in  subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition.  Tliis,  our  new  Government,  is  the  first  in 
history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  gi^eat  physical,  philo- 
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sophical,  and  moral  truth."  On  the  15th  day  of  last  May,  the 
Virginia  Senate  passed  a  Eesolution,  to  be  conimimicatcd  to 
all  the  otlier  Confederate  States,  declaring  that "  negro  slavery 
was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Southern  civilization".  Tlio 
most  philosophical  historian  of  America  is  not,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  a  Southern  man  either  in  locality  or  sympathy  ;  but  he  is 
as  much  entitled  as  any  one  to  be  heard  on  a  question  involv- 
ing the  largest  and  truest  induction  from  the  most  complicated 
scries  of  facts.  In  his  able  address,  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie 
birthday  of  "Washington,  Feb.  22,  1862,  he  distinctly  says : 
"  Slavery  has  forced  upon  us  the  issue,  and  has  lifted  up  its 
Land  to  strike  a  death  blow  at  our  existence  as  a  people.  It 
Las  avowed  itself  a  desperate  and  determined  enemy  of  our 
national  life,  of  our  unity  as  a  republic,  and  henceforward  no 
man  deserves  the  name  of  a  statesman  who  would  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  that  element  of  weakness  or  division  into 
any  new  temtory,  or  the  admission  of  another  slave  State 
into  the  Union."  ^ 

In  the  light  of  such  statements  and  testimony,  and  of  ^the 
undeniable  facts  of  history,  what  can  be  said  of  the  reckless 
assertion  of  tlie  North  British  Hevicw^  that  "  we  do  not  know 
which  to  bo  amazed  at  most — the  audacity  which,  on  one  side, 
Las  claimed  our  [England's]  anti-slavery  sympathies  on  behalf 
of  the  Unionists,  or  the  simplicity,  on  the  otlier,  which  in  the 
face  of  notorious  history  has  listened  to  the  claim"  ?  In  view 
of  the  plainest  teachings  of  histoiy,  are  not  both  the  "  auda- 
city" and  the  "  simplicity"  to  bo  found  with  those  who  have 
been  befooled  into  the  belief,  that  the  Xorth  is  the  great  up- 
holder of  tlio  slave  system,  and  that  the  South  will  bo  best 
prepared  for  emancipayon  by  establishing  a  republic,  as  Mr. 
Stevens  so  {Pointedly  aversywith  slavery  as  "its  comer-stone"? 
"We  may  rightly  haye  compassion  for  those  who  are  invohm- 
tarily  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  system  of  slavery.  "We 
may  even  find  palliation  for  such  as  are  compelled,  against 
their  old  convictions,  to  do  it  homage  on  it«  own  soil  in  tlio 
hour  of  its  ferocious  triumphs  over  aU  free  speech  and  free 
thought ;  they  are  overborne  by  the  frenzy  of  an  infuriate  mob. 
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But  those  in  Encrland  and  Scotland  who,  from  the  mere  calcu- 
latit^ns  of  commercial  gain,  or  the  dislike  of  our  democracy, 
have  lent  themselves  to  the  defence  of  this  fearful  system  of 
opinwsioii  and  of  wrong,  who  have  defended  the  South  alone, 
and  only  vilified  the  Xorth  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  intense 
stnigirle,  richly  deserve  the  indignation  which  is  so  deeply  and 
widely  felt  for  their  apostasy  to  freedom,  and  for  their  com- 
plicity with  slavery.  Tlie  lowest  deptli  of  their  humiliation 
and  their  righteous  retribution  will  be  reached,  when  the  Ee- 
public,  which  they  have  tried  to  alienate,  shall  have  prevailed, 
and  the  slave-power,  which  they  have  courted,  shall  be  hope- 
lessly defeated ;  for  then  the  conspirators  and  tlieir  abettors 
will  be  involved  in  a  common  disgrace.  Not  even  the  paltry 
anticipated  commercial  gain,  not  even  the  heartless  triumph 
over  the  downfall  of  a  great  Kepublic,  will  remain  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  recreancy  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
government  and  Iiuman  freedom  in  the  hour  of  its  trial. 

It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to*  follow  the  North  British 
Review  in  detail  through  its  calumnies  of  the  North  and  its 
eulogy  of  the  South.  Some  of  its  assertions  and  prophecies 
have  become  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  recent  facts ;  as,  e,  y., 
that  the  Southern  army  is  ''very  much  superior";  '* better 
disciplined,  better  led";  consisting  in  large  proportion  **of 
gentlemen  and  men  of  substance";  "single  companies  are 
worth  three  and  four  millions  " — in  Confederate  stocks  ?  The 
Korthern  army  is  '*made  up  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
Irish  and  Germans";  that  is,  of  the  same  stuff  of  which  good 
European  armies  are  made ;  and,  besides,  authentic  enumeration 
shows  that  not  more  than  twenty -five  per  cent  are  of  foreign 
birth,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  these  are  naturalized  citizens. 
Most  of  its  officers  are  "  electioneering  jobbers " ;  very  few 
'* "West-Point  men".'  But  more  than  one  third  orthe  regular 
officer  (six  liundred  and  thirty-two)  are  ^est- Point  graduates ; 
and  of  eighty-six  West-Point  graduates,  of  the  rank  of  major 
and  above,  only  seventeen  are  in  the  rebel  service,  and  over 
sixty  in  our  own.  Of  our  twenty-two  major-generals,  seventeen 
had  a  regular  military  training  ;  and  Banks^  Butler  and  Dix, 
have  shown  that  they  were  born  generals.    The  triumphant 
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progress  of  our  army  and  navy  for  the  past  four  months,  in  a 
series  of  victories  to  which  history  has  hardly  a  parallel,  is 
ample  refutation  of  the  superiority  of  the  Southern  "  chivalry  ". 
The  admirable  and  comprehensive  plan  of  a  vaster  and  more 
difficult  campaign  than  ever  Napoleon  undertook  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  good  generalship  at  the  head,  as  well  as 
steadiness,  discipline,  and  courage  in  the  rank  and  file.  Our 
finances  are  not  yet  in  "a  slough  of  despond  "  ;  no  other  nation, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  States  of  IloUand,  ever  yet 
■carried  on  such  a  war  from  its  own  resources,  while^overn- 
mental  stocks  commanded  a  premium.*  That  the  "  actual 
conquest  of  the  South  is  simply  impossible  "  reads  now  very 
like  a  false  prophecy.  And  so' of  many  another  stale  slander, 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  forget,  remembering  that  it  comes 
from  those  who  never  felt  and  knew  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a 
republican  government,  struggling  for  its  existence. 

But  we  cannot  so  readily  forget  or  pass  by  the  malign  and 
calumnious  assault  of  the  North  Briiish  upon  the  general  ctiar- 
acter  of  our  Eepublic,  and  its  attempted  proof  that  we  have' 
degenerated  at  a  rate  unmatched  in  history,  and  become  a  re- 
proach to  mankind.  For  there  is  here  a  wilful  suppression  of 
notorious  facts,  and  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  whole 
character  and  working  of  our  institutions.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  sent  to  this  country 
for  pecuniary  aid  ;  and  now  its  leading  quarterly  represents  us 

*  Too  Daily  Kews^  LoDdon,  of  May  20th,  says  of  our  financial  condition :  **  Thcro 
is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  this  for  grandeur  in  tho  ann&ls  'of  European 
finance.  In  the  midst  of  a  terrific  struggle,  in  which  every  energy  and  resource  of 
tho  country  is  needed,  with  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men  to  raise,  pay, 
feed,  discipHne  and  equip,  at  tho  excessive  cost  which,  proverbially,  attends  urgen- 
cy J  and  with  a  numerous  ilotilla  of  gunboats  and  iron- clad  vessels  of  war  to  con- 
struct and  arm,  excise  duties  reaching  every  article  of  comfort  or  luxury  have  been 
iraj»osed  without  a  murmur  of  discontent,  and  public  credit  continues  to  bo  unfal- 
teringly sustained  at  a  figure  which  tho  exchequers  of  monarchy  seldom  hope  to 
attain."  **ThLs  is  public  credit,  the  public  credit  of  a  self-govemmg  people,  one  of 
tho  greatest  and  most  not^le  results  of  freedom  in  our  time ;  one  of  tho  most  com. 
ploto  and  comprehensive  answers  ever  given  to  the  calumnies  of  its  foes."  When 
Prccident  Lincoln  came  into  office  the  United  States  C  per  cents  were  at  92,  they 
are  now  quoted  at  106. 
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as  in  a  more  debased  condition  than  any  other  nation  pretend- 
ing to  civilisation.  It  presents  exceptions  as  the  rule,  and  from 
partial  instances  makes  unqualified  inferences.  "  In  prnmissis 
Pyginens  es,  in  conclusione,  pliisqoam  Gigantens."  By  a  most 
illogical  and  unfair  argumentation  it  represents  all  onr  evils  as 
the  result  of  the  Union.  "We  have  mistaken  a  "  gigantic"  for 
a  "  great  nation  ",  "  confounded  prosperity  with  civilisation  % 
are  '^  living  in  the  shadow  of  an  unparalleled  delusion  ^  ;  and, 
"  under  cover  of  the  Union,  have  been  degenerating  at  a  rate 
almost ^jnmatched  in  history  ".  Of  the  great  elements  of  civ^ 
ilisation,  wo  have  only  ** material  well-being",  but  "neither 
social  nor  mental  freedom,"  nor  any  "  progress  in  political  and 
moral  culture  ".  To  call  this  "  the  land  of  freedom  "  is  "  a  sio:- 
nal  instance  of  presumption  and  delusion" .  "  Probably  in  no 
country  with  nominally  legal  institutions,  perhaps  not  even 
in  Austria  and  Prussia,  certainly  not  in  France,  is  there  less  of 
real  individual  liberty  of  thought  and  speech."  Citizens  are 
"  o^'erawod  and  menaced  by  the  intolerant  and  despotic  major- 
ity " ;  they  can  "  neither  speak  nor  write,  nor  act,  except  as  the 
mob  around  them  please".  '*Few,  who  have  not  watched 
closely  the  progress  of  society  in  America,  are  aware  how  fear- 
fully and  to  what  an  extent  this  social  tyranny  has  demoralised 
all  classes  ;  how  it  has  awed  and  silenced  and  rendered  abject 
the  thinking  and  dissenting  few — how  it  has  made  lawless  and 
brutal  the  paramount  many — and  how,  between  the  two,  it  has 
brought  the  great  and  intelligent  people  of  the  Union  into  that 
condition  of  mingled  ignorance  and  insolence,  which,  at  the 
presLMit  moment,  so  astounds  the  world."  '*  In  nearly  every 
element  of  political  and  moral  civilisation,  the  deterioration 
.  .  .  .  has  been  appallingly  rapid  and  decisive.  It  has  ceased 
to  bo  the  land  of  progress,  and  become,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the 
land  of  retrogression  and  degeneracy."  ^mong  the  points 
cited  in  proof  are,  universal  suffrage;  elective  judges;  rota- 
tion in  oflice;  rowdies  controlling  all  elections;  the  allegation 
that  no  decent  man  can  be  cliosen  to  Congress,  and  no  great 
nian  can  hocoino  President ;  repudiatioit  by  ten  States ;  fail- 
ing sense  of  honesty;  increased  brutality  of  demeanor  among 
the  governing  classes;  "lawless  violence  by  mobd,  ferocious 
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ontragos  by  individuals";  '^ assaults  and  assassinations  in 
open  day,  in  public  balls  and  recognised  sanctuaries",  etc. 
It  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  "  inflated  fancy,  the  lawless  tem- 
per, the  overbeafing  arrogance,  the  low  and  unscrupulous 
morality,  the  vaulting  and  unprincipled  ambition,  characteris- 
tic both  of  the  people  and  politicians  of  America"  and  asserts, 
that  it  "may  all  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  that  Union 
which  is  now  dissolved,  and  which  blind  and  desperate  men 
are  vehemently  striving  to  restore  ". 

Now,  we  may  bo  an  arrogant,  vain-glorious,  boastful,  con- 
ceited, self-deluded  and  self-worshipping  generation ;  but  our 
worst  demagogues,  our  most  inflated  and  unscrupulous  news- 
paper writers  never  penned  such  shameless,  ignorant,  and  in- 
solent caricatures  of  any  other  people  as  are  contained  in  these 
and  kindred  representations  of  the  North  JBritish  Iteview.  Its 
poisoned  arrows  fly  .back  like  boomerangs  to  its  own  hurt. 
Does  it  not  exemplify  the  arrogance  it  blames,  and  the  conceit 
which  it  chastises  ?  May  not  our  British  lineage,  after  all, 
have  something  to  do  with  our  possession  of  these  amiable 
qualities,  to  say  nothing  of  our  "  aggressive  foreign  policy  ", 
and  our  alleged  contempt  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  ?  In 
the  good  old  Jewish  times,  it  took  two  men  to  make  a  Pharisee 
and  a  Sadducee;  modern  critics  contrive  to  commingle  the 
traits  of  the  two.  Satire  alone  can  reach  such  cases,  and  the 
satire  of  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow  is  not  merely  theoretical : 

"  Of  all  tho  sarso  that  I  dn  call  to  mind, 
England  docs  make  the  most  onplcasant  kind  ; 
If  s  youVo  tho  sinners,  oilers,  she's  the  saint, 
Wot's  good's  all  English,  all  that  isn't  ain't ; 
"Wot  profits  her  is  oilers  right  an' just, 
An'  ef  you  don't  read  Scriptur  so,  you  must ; 
She's  praised  herself  ontil  she  fairly  thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she  winks  ; 
Hain't  she  the  Ten  Commandments  in  her  pus  ? 
Could  the  world  stir  'thout  she  went,  tu,  ez  nus  ? 
She's  all  thet's  honest,  honnablc  an'  fair. 
An'  when  tho  vartoos  died  they  made  her  heir.'' 

To  reply,  in  detail,  to  ihe  gross  calumnies  and  ignorant 
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abuse  of  the  North  British  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  is 
hardly  necessary.     It  is  very  successful  in  showing  its  animos- 
ity to  our  free  institutions.    The  charges,  in  fact,  are  so  vague 
and  sweeping,  that  they  can  only  be  met  by  an  equally  brpad 
denial  on  the  ground  of  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case- 
As  representing  the  general  character  and  working  of  our  re- 
publican institutions,  they  are  absolutely  and  wickedly  false. 
Xo  human  government  is  perfect.     There  are  evils  and  ex- 
cesses in  every  country.     Ours  are  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and 
in  the  direction  of  license.    These  we  mourn  and  blame,  and 
strive  to  amend.     Abundant  proofs  of  their  existence  can  be 
cited  from  our  own  moralists  and  statesmen  ;  but  how  different 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  from  the  vituperations  of  a  foe! 
Bold,  bad  men  may  obtain  local  and  transient  influence.     Un- 
governed  passions  express  themselves  at  times  in  evil  words 
and  deeds.     Our  evils  are  not  t(^be  ascribed  to  our  Union,  nor 
to  our  democracy  ;  they  are  rather  the  excrescences  of  our  in- 
tense vitality,  the  rank  luxuriance  of  our  prodigious  growth. 
And  no  people  could  have  thus  expanded  and  multiplied  with 
less  heat  and  license.    The  worst  of  our  political  and  social 
tendencies  are,  in  fact,  derived  from  tlie  influx  of  a  foreign 
population,  unable^  to  bear  with  sobriety  their  sudden  change 
to  a  free  land  offering  such  boundless  opportunities.     London 
and  Paris  would,  to-day,  go  wild  over  speculations  that  Xew 
York  merchants  would  not  touch.     And  then,  too,  from  the 
nature  of  a  democratic  country,  the  scum  boils  up  speedily  and 
surely  to  the  surface.    But  the  rapid  disclosure  of  the  evil 
also  enables  it  to  be  more  directly  visited  by  the  rebuke  and 
check  of  a  better  public  feeling.     Society  must  be  judge-l  by 
its  net  results.     And,  here,  in  the  general  security  and  orJer, 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  citizens,  in  their  private  moral 
and  religious  virtues,  in  their  benevolence,  sense  of  jusiiee  and 
intelligence,  we  fearlessly  challenge  a  comparison  with  any 
people  on  the  earth.     There  is  less  poverty,  and  there  are 
fewer  crimes,  there  is  more  manliness,  and   a  much  hijlic-r 
standard  ol*  morals  and  knowleik^c  amonf?  our  mannfacturinir 
and  agricultural  population,  than  in  any  other  civilized  na*:.-n. 
No  such  orderly,  moral  and  religious  villacjes  and  towns  can 
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be  found  in  any  country  as  are  scattered  through  our  Northern 
and  Western  States.  More  titon  this,  our  system  of  public 
education  is  much  more  thorough  and  complete  than  in  either 
England  or  Scotland ;  our  abundant  schools  for  private  edu- 
cation, our  academies  and  colleges,  are  chiefly  sustained  by 
private  means  and  beneficence  ;  and  for  religious  instruction 
we  give  more  than  any  other  nation,  and  it  is  all  a  voluntary 
offering.  Besides  sustaining  and  educating  our  own  popula- 
tion, we  have  also  within  the  last  ten  years  been  able  to  re- 
ceivcj  and  absorb  over  three  millions  of  emigrants  from  Europe. 
Are  there  here  no  elements  of  a  mighty  and  progressive  civil- 
isation ?  Not  one  of  these  points  is  hinted  at  by  the  Noj^th 
British  lieview. 

There  are  evils  in  our  political  life.  Too  many  experiments 
have  been  tried.  Too  many  demagogues  get  oflSco.  Disgrace- 
ful scenes  have  been  enacted  in  our  legislatures  and  in  Con- 
gress. But  almost  all  of  the  violence  on  which  this  reviewer 
lays  such  stress — let  him  lay  it  well  to  heart — has  been  enacted 
under  the  influence,  and  to  do  the  biddings  of  that  slave-power, 
of  which  he  is  the  apologist.  Most  of  the  mobs,  the  brutality, 
the  public  assaults  in  legislative  halls,  originated  with  this  des- 
perate class,  which  we  are  now  reducing  to  subjection.  It  is 
not  the  Union,  it  is  not  democracy,  but  it  is  the  fell  and  bar- 
barous spirit  of  slavery  striving  to  get  control  of  this  Union 
and  of  democracy,  which  has  brought  this  shame  upon  us. 
"When  we  conquer  this  power,  we  conquer  the  main  spring  of 
lawlessness  in  our  political  life. 

And  can  no  good  men  get  into  power?  And  can  no  great 
man  be  elected  President?  We  would  not  exchange  President 
Lincoln,  as  a  wise  and  honest  ruler,  for  any  man  now  crowned 
in  Europe.  We  would  not  exchange  his  Cabinet,  for  honesty 
and  capacity,  with  any  existing  European  Cabinet.  There  are 
many  men  out  of  Congress,  who  are  wiser,  better,  and  more 
cultivated  than  many  who  are  in  Congress.  But  our  present 
Congress,  freed  from  the  domineering  and  boastful  Southern 
delegation,  has  proved  itself  a  sagacious,  wise,  and  cffbctive 
body  of  legislators.  It  has  already  passed  a  series  of  acts, 
(as  the  bill  indorsing  the  President's*  Emancipation  message, 
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the  bills  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  and 
in  the  Territories,  the  Uome^ad  bill,  giving  a  freehold  to 
every  new  settler  on  onr  public  lands,  the  Agricultnral  Col 
lege  bill,  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill,  and  the  treaty  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Slave-Trade),  having  more  vital  bearings  upon 
the  progress  of  mankind  in  freedom  and  justice  than  any  Eng- 
lish Parliament  that  was  ever  convened. 

For  ourselves,  under  a  favoring  Providence,  if  this  wicked  re- 
bellion can  be  crushed,  and  freedom  enthroned  as  our  national 
characteristic,  and  slavery  made  local  instead  of  national,  we 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  progress  of  the  Republic.  DiflBcult- 
ies  and  dangers  will  arise  ;  but  if  we  can  accomplish  the  her- 
culean task  of  to-day,  wo  may  look  with  calmness  upon  the 
labor  of  the  morrow.  It  is  easier  to  reconstruct  the  wreck  than 
to  stem  the  torrent.  Our  British  friends  may  be  timorous 
about  it,  and  prognosticate  impossibilities ;  but  we,  wlio  have 
the  work  to  do,  only  ask  of  them  that  they  wilf  not  balk  as 
by  untimely  meddling.  When  the  revolted  States  return  to 
their  allegiance,  it  will  be  by  their  own  act;  it  will  be  because 
the  Union  feeling  has  triumphed.  And  it  will,  it  must  triumph 
in  the  end.  Meanwhile  we  can  aiford  to  wait,  and  not  be 
**  over-exquisite  to  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  ills'*.  It  is  easy 
to  prophesy  impossibilities ;  it  only  requires  skepticism  about 
man  and  about  Providence.  The  analogies  of  the  past  may 
cast  gloom  upon  the  future ;  but  history  does  not  always  re- 
pent itself.  Our  present  triumphs  have  conquered  some  of 
these  historical  analogies.  The  social  problem  is  an  immense 
one,  but  neither  society  nor  sociology  is  yet  completed.  Ten- 
dit  in  ardua  Virtus. 

As  soon  as  commerce  is  restored  along  the  Mississippi — and 
]>hysical  need  and  necessity  will  compel  this — the  spell  of  this 
disunion  tyranny  will  be  broken,  and  the  slumbering  Union 
feeling  gather  strength*.     It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  ere  the 

*  A  year  and  a  half  ago  ia  the  revolted  Slates  the  votes  stood  CD9,7£'o  fyr  the 
Uuion,  and  486,551  for  secessioD.  In  every  State  but  Soaih  Carolina,  the  secession 
ordinanoca  \rero  carried  after  the  arming  had  bej:uDf  and  unilcr  the  pr>e«<ure  of 
iadmidatioD.  In  Bome  of  them,  as  in  VirgiuLif  fraud  and  force  were  con}r!c<.u. 
A  detorminf  d  and  armed  minority  can  elToct  a  revolution  in  almost  nnv  State.  Hs^- 
Jpsd  ooghibj  tUa  time  to  know  ihat  if  an  armed  revolt  be  suppressed.  Eubmlssion 

bf  Mqidesoence.    The  analogy  of  histoiy  is  here  in  our  fiivor. 
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evils  engcnc^red  by  this  rebellion  can  bo  wholly  done  away, 
before  social  and  Christian  sympathies  can  be  revived  as  of  old. 
But  we  are,  after  all,  one  people.  This  rebellion  is  the  insur- 
rection of  a  class.  When  the  Confederate  government  has 
lost  its  army,  as  it  has  already  lost  its  navy,  it  is  wrecked. 
When  that  usurpation  is  dislodged,  the  bond  of  cohesion  is 
gone,  and  the  General  Government,  as  before,  will  have  to  do 
only  with  the  people  of  single  and  separate  States.  Restora- 
tion is  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  It  would  be  impossible, 
were  we  not  contending  for  good  government  and  righteons 
laws.  It  is  possible,  because  justice  and  freedom  must  at  last 
triumph  in  human  affairs.  And  with  all  the  undoubted  and 
undeniable  difficulties  and  dangers  that  hover  around  our 
future  path,  we  would  rather  to-day,  looking  only  for  peace 
and  progressive  civilisation,  for  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  righteous  laws,  cast  in  our  lot  with  this  maligned 
Uiiion,  than  with  any  other  people  in  the  world.  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  have  before  them  the  prospects  of 
more  desperate  conflicts  than  has  the  American  Ilepublic. 
We  are  already  beyond  the  questions  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy, of  church  and  state,  upon  which  these  impending  con- 
tests hinge.  We  are  contending  in  the  van  of  the  race  ui)on 
the  major  and  decisive  question  of  human  freedom  and  equal 
laws  for  all  mankind. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  argument  by  which  the  JVortk 
British  Reviexo  attempts  to  show  what  will  be  the  advantages 
of  a  separation.  We  trust  that  this  whole  topic  is  theoretical. 
Some  of  the  arguments  have  much  more  force  in  England  than 
here;  for  example,  that  "  we  shall  be  reduced  to  growth  under 
compression",  **  the  normal  condition  of  national  life  as  seen  in 
Europe".  The  greatness  of  our  Union  has  b%en  the  cause,  it 
alleges,  of  all  our  evils,  has  given  us  "  the  fatal  and  depraving 
sense  of  omnipotence" ;  whereas,  if  we  are  conveniently  di- 
vided into  six  republics,  for  which  there  is  quite  enough  room, 
this  will  "sanify  our  grandiose  imaginations".  We  shall  also 
be  obliged  to  keep  up  armies  and  navies,  and  hold  one  another 
in  check,  and  that  will  prevent  us  from  turning  our  attention 
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to  our  neighbors  and  to  Enrope,  while  at  the  samm  time  it  will 
have  the  advantage  of  letting  Europe  come  and  do  on  this  con- 
tinciU  pretty  much  as  it  chooses.     This  separation,  too,  argue 
our  friends,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance,  will,  in 
conclusion,  "  necessitate  free-trade",  and  make  America  "  ac- 
cept England's  ordinary  mode  of  payment".    This  explains  it- 
self.  As  to  the  other  reasons,  they  are  doubtless  very  good  from 
the  European  standpoint ;  but  this  contest  is  an  American  af- 
fair, begun  here,  and  to  bo  ended  here.    These  European  rea- 
sons and  arguments  will  not  have,  and  ought  not  to  have,  any 
influence  upon  the  actual  result ;  or  rather,  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned,  they  are  irresistible  against  the  desirableness  of 
a  separation.     We  do  not  want,  nor  ought  we  to  have,  any 
more  European  colonies  on  this  Western  continent,  least  of  all 
monarchical  institutions.     Wo  firmly  believe  that  this  land  is 
destined  to  work  out  the  problem  of  republican  institutions. 
We  are  not  quite  ready  to  be  split  up  into  such  fragments  of 
states  as  are  in  constant  conflict  in  Central  America,  inviting 
foreign  intervention.     Had  it  not  been  for  our  Union,  Europe 
would  long  since  have  interfered  eftectually  with  them,     T.^o 
long  already  has  Europe,  and  especially  England,  looked  upon 
t]li^  land  as  if  it  were  a  semi-civilized  remon.  to  be  used  for  iis 
own  benefit.    Spain  has  taken  advantage  ol^our  rupture  to  seize 
upon  St.  Domingo.     Would  France  have  ever  dared  to  send  ai^ 
army  to  Mexico,  under  the  pretence  of  paying  Jeker  A:  Co.'s  ex- 
orbitant claims,  but  really,  as  it  seems,  for  the  sake  of  military 
oecupatiouj  and  to  attempt  to  enthrone  a  monarch,  if  we  had 
not  been  involved  in  a  civil  war  J    Would  Ensland's  Secretarv 
for  Foreign  Affairs  have  ever  written  a  note,  in  which  he  Je- 
olaiod  his  disapproval  of  the  whole  French  procedure,  and 
ouvlod  with  inglorious  protestations  of  continued  amity  towards 
tlio  Kmporor,  umess  France  and  England  were  both  willing  :o 
soo  the  attempt  to  establish  a  monarchy  successful  ujv.n  our 
bi^rdors  i  unless  thev  believed  that  the  viciorv  of  the  Sou:!'. 
would  also  give  ihem  anally  against  the  ^Xorth  ?     Uai  ihe^e 
p.^wors  any  just  reason  for  their  foray  upon  Mexico  r     Wr.iie 
carrvir<  on  such  a  war  merelv  to  recover  a  debu  are  ;hov  :-^ 
bo  at  ilio  Siuue  time  blamiu:;  us  for  making;  war  on  the  South 
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in  self-defence,  and  to  preserve  the  nation  itself  from  ruin  ? 
Does  not  the  whole  course  of  events  demonstrate;  that  if  we 
become  two  nations,  we  shall  inevitably  be  mixed  up  in  con- 
flicts with  European  powers?  What  England  terms  our  of- 
fensive and  aggressive  foreign  policy,  has  been  our  perpetual 
attempt  to  restrict  the  extension  of  European  influence  upon 
tliis  continent.  If  the  South  were  to  become  independent  of 
ns,  it  would  become  a  commercial  dependent  upon  England 
and  France,  and  be  ever  ready  to  prompt  or  aid  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  North.  For  the  sake,  then,  of  peace  with 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  remain  one  people.  Only  as 
we  are  one,  can  we  dissipate  the  dreams  of  Spain  about  regain- 
ing her  lost  possessions ;  make  England  content  with  what  it 
already  has ;  and  give  to*  France  proper  notice  to  keep  its 
armies  where  they  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  mankind.  Mr. 
Seward's  circular  letter  of  March  3d,  1862,  addressed  to  the 
American  legations  abroad,  indicates  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
American  people  ;  "  a  monarchical  government  established  in 
Mexico,  in  the  presence  of  foreign  fleets  and  armies  .  .  has  no 
promise  of  security  or  permanence".  "  It  would  be  practical- 
ly the  beginning  of  a  permanent  policy  of  armed  intervention 
by  monarchical  Europe,  at  once  injurious  and  inimical  to  the 
system  of  government  adopted  by  the  American  continent." 
"  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in'  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the 
emancipation  of  the  American  continent  from  the  control  of 
Europe  has  been  the  principal  character  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  probable  that  a  revolution  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection can  succeed  in  the  age  which  immediately  follows  this 
period  ",  etc. 

Thus  do  the  reasons,  which  to  an  Englishman  are  most  potent 
in  favor  of  our  separation,  become  to  us  strong  arguments  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  Union  unimpaired.  Thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  great  work  to  do  for  humanity  and 
civilisation,  we  do  not  want  to  be  hindered  in  it  by  the  dan- 
ger of  ceaseless  conflicts  with  foreign  powers.  The  only  mode 
in  which  we  can  keep  them  from  their  ambitious  projects,  is 
by  presenting  to  them  a  strong  and  united  front.  "United  we 
standi  divided  we  fall." 
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This  of  itself  were  sufficient  argument,  on  the  highest  ground 
of  nationM  politics,  for  putting  forth  all  our  strength  in  the 
present  exigency,  to  crnsh  the  rebellion  which  aims  at  oar 
subversion.     But  there  are  other  and  equally  cogent  reasons. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that 
a  free  government  has  sufficient  power  and  vitality  to  main- 
tain itself  against  internal  insurrection,  to  execute  with  vigor 
.  the  laws  enacted  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  preserve  unim- 
paired, in  its  rightly  majesty,  the  legal  will  of  the  people.  The 
gi'eat  danger  of  a  republic,  it  has  been  wisely  said,  is  from 
within.  Where  all  are  free,  there  is  hazard  of  the  triumph  of 
lawlessness.  Can  the  supremacy  of  law  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence  of  freedom  ?  Does  not  democracy  irresistibly  tend 
to  anarchy  ?  These  are  grave  questions.  And  the  great  occa- 
sion has  come  for  trying  them — the  test  of  the  might  of  a  re- 
public. Had  we  succumbed  to  the  rebellioir,  all  Europe  would 
have  said.  See  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  democracy ;  the  colos- 
sal fabric  tumbles  into  ruins  at  the  first  touch  of  the  insurgent; 
and  all  Europe  might  have  been  tempted  to  try  on  ns  the  same 
experiment.  Now,  when  we  resist  the  revolt  that  would  com- 
pass our  ruin,  many  Europeans  cry  out  against  us,  because  we 
repel  arms  by  arms,  and  use  force  to  coerce  freemen.  But 
meanwhile  the}'  may  be  also  learning  that  a  republic  recog- 
nises the  authority  of  government  as  well  as  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual freemen,  and  holds  the  latter  subject  to  the  former. 
Mr.  Mill  has  well  said,  that  "  we  should  be  justly  exposed  to 
the  pity  and  disdain  of  posterity,  if  we  abandoned  the  contest 
while  any  means  of  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue  remain''. 
And  Europe  must,  we  think,  by  this  time  be  convinced  that 
here  is  strength  as  well  as  freedom,  a  strength  in  proportion  to 
our  freedom.  An  army  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  men 
has  been  raised,  equipped  and  sustained  ;  a  navy  has  been 
created  suflScient  to  blockade  three  thousand  miles  of  coai?t, 
and  to  storm  every  fort  on  the  coast  and  the  Mississippi ;  our 
annual  expenditures  have  risen  from  seventy-five  to  five  hun- 
dred millions;  all  this  money  and  all  these  men  have  been 
freely  given  to  the  good  cause ;  and  yet  tlie  resources  of  the 
aud  the  power  of  the  nation  have  only  just  begun  to  bo 
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eveloped.  In  all  the  Northern  States  there  has  been  no  lack 
f  lood  or  raiment ;  there  has  been  no  outbreak ;  crime  has 
ecreased.  New  York  is  as  peaceful  to  day  as  is  London,  Tlie 
»id  has  been  full  of  corn  ;  labor  has  been  amply  employed  ; 
loney  has  been  abundant.  The  manufacturing  population  of 
[lis  country  has  been  benefited  by  the  war  itself,  while  the 
ame  class  in  England  and  France  have  suffered  on  account  of 
be  same  conflict.  We  are  a  stronger  nation  this  day  in  every 
lement  of  general  prosperity  than  we  were  when  the  war  be- 
;aD.  And  this  has  been  accomph'shed  without  the  *aid  of  a 
lollar  or  a  man  from  any  foreign  power ;  the  only  doubt  about 
ts  being  accomplished  was  in  the  possiUe  intervention  of  those 
towers  to  aid  our  foe.  We  are  an  independent,  self-sustaining 
nd  even  prosperous  nation,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  tlie  most 
remendous  civil  contests  that  has  ever  been  waged.  Thus  are 
ire  demonstrating  the  power  and  the  resources  of  a  free  Re- 
inblic. 

Another  reason  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  Union 
B  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  everything  but  slavery  the  people 
»f  these  States  have,  and  can  have,  only  one  national  life. 
)ne  of  the  strongest  tendencies  of  modem  society  and  history 
8  in  the  direction  of  national  unity  ;  the  reiinion  of  fragments 
if  the  same  race,  and  the  union  of  those  having  the  same 
peech,  customs,  and  laws.  This  tendency  seems  likely  in 
iiture  to  control  history  more  than  over.  A  common  national 
tfe  is  a  sacred  reality,  and  an  indefeasible  trust.  It  is  the 
'ery  "  mystery  in  the  soul  of  state, 

*^And  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to.** 

.t  cannot  be  voluntarily  given  up  without  national  suicide.  To 
ibandon  a  grand  and  free  national  life  without  a  struggle, 
vonld  be  an  ineflFable  cowardice  and  treason  to  mankind,  sub- 
ecting  us  to  the  just  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  other  nations 
>f  the  earth.  It  were  equally  abhorrent  to  the  vital  instincts 
if  our  past  history.  •  That  we  are,  and  must  remain,  one  na- 
ion  has  been  the  deepest  conviction  of  people  and  statesmen. 
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through  all  tho  decennia  of  the  Eepublic.  Washington,  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  told  us  that  the  Union  was  ^^the  palladium 
of  our  political  safety  and  prosperity".  The  foremost  men  of 
all  our  parties  have  echoed  the  same  sentiment.  The  chief 
errors  of  many  of  our  best  statesmen  have  come  firom  prefer- 
ring the  Union  to  all  else.  Love  of  tho  Union  is  now  written 
upon  the  heart  of  our  nation,  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  irith  the 
point  of  a  diamond.  It  is  the  animating  idea  of  tlic  present 
war.  Men  all  over  the  land  will  live  and  die  for  it.  An 
unselfish^  patriotism  is  prompting  us  to  sacrifices,  while  it  ex- 
hilarates with  large  hopes  for  the  fature.  As  truly  as  Eome 
felt  itself  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  nations,  and  Britannia  that 
it  was  to  rule  the  seas,  and  France  that  it  was  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  so  trulv,  so  reallv  do  Ameri- 
cans  now  feel  that  they  are  to  be  one  Union,  one  people,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  is 
our  national  instinct,  our  American  life.  The  very  topography 
of  the  country  forbids  a  separation.  The  same  power  must 
hold  the  delta,  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi*, 
and  the  whole  flow  of  the  Missouri.  The  Xorth  must  have 
the  Potomac,  the  Chesapeake,  and  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
hifirhlands  of  Tennessee,  Kentuckv,  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
Northern  Alabama,  and  the  whole  of  Western  Virginia  are 
inhabited  by  a  loyal  people.  The  very  course  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  forbids  a  division  between  North  and  South. 

Our  federal  and  repesentative  system,  too,  is  susceptible  of 
the  widest  expansion,  while  maintaining  the  closest  unity.  If 
ever  a  country  and  a  people  were  marked  out  by  Providence 
as  one,  it  is  our  country  and  our  people.  And  whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  this,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  deepest  instinct 
of  our  nation's  life.  And  therefore  must  this  revolt  be  sub- 
dued. 

"  The  land  we  from  our  Fathers  had  in  trust. 
And  to  our  children  wQl  transmit,  or  die ; 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  pietr : 

*  &c  Captaia  Haxphrev's  Be  port  on  the  3GK»ippl  and  the  X':rik  Amen^m 
ArvVv.  April  1S62 :  *'  The  h^cenc«nt  action  of  ihe  £e=eral  Govvmaecs  ilone 
hu  lolTed  £jr  the  Scares  of  the  Southern  MIsBOBlppi  TaLej^  the  problem  of  riTcr 
protection,  which  is  to  them  the  Terr  iane  of  Hfr  and  death  "*. 
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And  God  and  nature  say  that  it  is  just,  # 

That  which  we  would  perforin  in  arms — we  must." 

Equally  imperative  is  the  obligation  to .  prosecute  this  con- 
flict arising  from  the  character  and  aims  of  the  rebellion  itself. 
No  nation  can  live  unto  itself;  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  race  and 
must  live  for  humanity.  If  it  truly  lives,  it  is  animated  by 
some  high  ideal.  Within  its  lawful  sphere  it  is  bound  to  seek 
the  highest  good  of  all.  "Without  a  forfeiture  of  its  own  title 
to  prosperous  existence,  it  cannot  allow  any  part  of  its  right- 
ful domain  to  be  given  up  to  brute  force  and  barbarising  insti- 
tutions. Tlie  slave  power,  failing  to  achieve  our  subjection, 
determined  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  and  the  forma- 
tion within  our  borders  of  a  Kepublic,  where  slavery  should  be 
unchecked  by  our  moral  or  political  influence.  Urging  the 
right  of  secession,  it  attempted  to  establish  a  Confederacy  of 
which  the  rightfulness  of  human  bondage  should  be  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  When  any  community  has  become 
80  far  degraded  in  its  political  principles  as  to  believe  and  act 
upon  these  two  false  maxims  —  the  rightfulness  of  secession, 
and  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  —  and  to  attempt  a  revolt  from 
a  beneficent  government  on  thes^rounds,  the  only  practicable 
mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  subdue  it  by  force  of  arms.  For 
the  first  of  thjsso  principles  annuls  the  possibility  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  second  of  them  is  a  denial  of  the  primary  rights 
of  manhood.  To  allow  such  a  Republic  to  be  consolidated  on 
the  soil  of  the  United  States,  when  We  had  the  constitutional 
right  and  physical  power  to  prevent  it,  would  make  us  partici- 
pants in  the  highest  crimes  against  the  human  race.  We  con- 
tend not  merely  against  treason  to  our  state,  but  against  trea- 
son to  humanity.  "Vye  are  in  arms  to  suppress  a  rude  and  bar- 
barising power.  An'd  the  war  began  not  an  hour  too  soon. 
Had  the  corruption,  proscription,  and  lawless  violence  engen- 
dered by  slavery,  been  allowed  to  extend  itself  unresisted  for 
anotlier  olympiad,  it  would  have  well-nigh  defied  subjugation 
and  control.  The  ship  of  state  was  on  the  breakers,  when  the 
guns  were  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.  Slowly  but  surely  it  righted 
itself  in  the  darkest  night  that  ever  lowered  upon  this  continent. 
It  was  a  kind  Providence  that  made  the  issue,  when  and  where 
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and%s  it  was.  The  fatal  poison  was  eating  out  the  verv  life  of 
Southern  and  of  Northern  society  and  manhood.  The  depth 
of  the  disease  is  indicated  bv  the  fever  and  frenzv  with  which 
the  long-prepared  and  long-dreaded  revolt  spread  through  all 
the  St)uthern  States,  and  by  the  crimes  which  have  since 
marked  their  career.*  The  war  is^ecessary  to  save  the  South 
itself  from  despotism  and  barbarism.  Loyal  citizens  oi  the 
United  States,  like  the  heroic  Parson  Brownlow^  have  been 
hunted  down  as  wild  beasts,  and  endured  nntold  calamines  for 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Union ;  and  shall  the  governaaea:  f.ir 
which  they  suffer  leave  them  to  be  the  victims  of  these  terrible 
inhumanities?  The  barbarities  inflicted  on  our  Union  $->!- 
diers  by  Southern  troops  are  atrocious;  their  skuiis  have  beea 
made  into  drinking-cups,  their  bones  into  spar?  and  knife- 
hanJles,  their  gory  heads,  hacked  from  their  bodies.  Lave 
been  swung  in  fiendish  joy  from  railroad-cars  and  in  triumphal 
processions.  The  helpless  and  wounded  have  been  b.iyone:e-l 
on  the  field,  and  dead  bodies  dug  up  to  be  dishonored.  Tne 
South  itself  has  been  the  victim  of  a  reijrn  of  terror.  WL"'esale 
conscription,  already  thrice  attempted,  has  forced  their  whole 
male  population  between  eig^een  and  sixty  years  of  aire  :l:o 
their  armies.  The  stock  of  the  Conltderate  Slates  Las  l»tren 
made  legal  tender  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  BritJ^os,  v:. '.fibres. 
cotton  and  tobacco,  are  ordered  to  be  destroved.  Iluy-iri-is  of 
those  we  took  captive,  and  released  on  their  oath  n:':  ::•  'i-e^r 
arms  a::ainst  us,  have  'at  once  reonlisted  in  :Le:r  arr.'.es. 
Wharever  is  esteemed  iust,  human  an  J  sacred  amcnz  zr.eT.  r.ss 
thus  been  trampled  under  foc»t  at  the  bidding  ■::  tha:  crmpt 
despostisTT.,  which  now  bears  sway  in  the  revolted  S:;\:t-s.  A:.d 
a:l  i::is  is  ibe  letritimate  and  necessarv  resuh  of  :Le  ".ir.c-LvC-kea 
domir.ation  of  the  slave  power.  Hist:»rv  does  r.y:  rrc-ri  a 
more  awful  disclosure  of  the  profound  viepihs  of  :i:::'.a'.  -sick- 
eilness.  The  iiisiorv  of  these  S-^nthem  S:a:es f.r  uie  :  is:  T.ji-. 
if  over  wriiien,  will  be  written  in  tears  ar.d  :r.  :•'.»:.  Tie 
progress  of  the  war  has  demonstrate  J  that  it  is  x  :■•':€<: 
between  essential  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  and  t-e  Tr\r"es5 


•  8«»  Mr  W*ie'«  Rei^rs  lo  lis  Sf^iie.  Mit  :.  oi  ilr  ri:::r:.=5  Trri-r.  r:  r: 
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of  Civilisation  on  the  other.  And  the  manhood  of  the  North 
has  been  developed  in  striking  contrast  with  the  inhumanity  of 
the  South.  The  progress  of  our  arms  in  the  South  has  been 
tlio  deliverance  of  conquered  towns  from  lawless  violence, 
and*  the  restoration  of  commerce,  currency,  and  social  order. 
Schools,  even  for  the  negi'oes,  are  already  springing  up,  wher- 
ever we  hold  the  soil.  Our  soldiere  are  every  where  stationed 
to  protect  private  mansions,  even  of  the  disloyal,  from  being 
sacked  and  wasted.  No  armies  under  such  provocations,  and 
whicli  had  won  such  victories,  were  ever  so  abstinent  of 
revenge.  And  this  is  because  we  arc  contending  in  behalf  of 
social  order  and  of  civilisation.  It  is  our  purpose,  of  course, 
to  subdue  all  Southern  men  in  arms ;  this  war,  like  all  wars,  is 
waged  for  the  conquest  of  our  foes.  But  we  subdue  them  to 
substitute  order  for  anarchy,  law  for  force,  constitutional  free- 
dom for  despotism,  and  a  purijRed  for  a  connipted  civilisation. 
We  subdue  them  to  save  the  nation  from  Southern  domina- 
tion, and  to  save  the  South  from  itself.  Tlio  only  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  Southeni  States  themselves  is,  by  restoring  to  them 
the  impartial  blessings  and  wise  restraints  of  our  Fedeual  . 
Union. 

And,  in  doing  this,  we  also  believe  that  we  are  doing  a  work 
for  all  the  other  nations.  For  were  that  slave  republic  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  a  pest  to  the  earth.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Its  dream  was  to  found  a  haughty  empire  around  the 
Gulf,  to  seize  upon  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  to 
clutch  the  gem  of  the  Antilles.  Many  a  Ponce  de  Leon 
would  there  have  fitted  out  marauding  expeditions,  under  the 
restless  hallucination  of  finding  the  land  of  gold  and  the 
fountain  of  youth.  Does  any  one,  vereed  in  history,  believe 
that  such  a  bold,  bad  i)ower,  begotten  in  perjury,  founded  in 
tyranny,  with  the  oppression  of  more  than  half  its  inhabitants  as 
the  comer-stone  of  its  policy,  seeking  by  necessity  new  lands  to 
restore  the  inherent  wastefulness  of  its  industrial  system,  would 
have  subsided  into  a  peaceful  and  stable  nation  ?  Is  it  reasdii- 
able  to  expect  that  the  infamy  of  a  treason  worse  than  that  of 
Catiline,  would  expand  into  an  honesty  and  wisdom  that 
would  rival  the  fame  of  Wasliington  and  Franklin  ?    Can  the 
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Etliiopian  change  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots  f  Then 
may  a  Southern  fire-eater  become  a  wise  legislator,  a  South- 
ern repudiator  honest,  and  a  slave  republic  peaceful  and 
beneficent.  Does  anybody,  excepting  a  secessionist,  "pretend 
to- think  that  the  proliibition  of  tlie  slave-trafle  by  the  Con- 
federacy was  aught  but  a  feint,  or  its  pretended  regard  to  Eng- 
land anything  but  a  temporising  hjT)ocri8y?  It  requires  all 
the  assurance  of  a  Southern  Commissioner  to  Europe  to  say 
such  things,  and  all  the  credulity  oi  \\\q  NoHh  Brituh  Review 
to  credit  them.  Philanthropists  are  said  to  be  visionary  men ; 
did  any  one  of  them  ever  dream  that  the  way  to  hasten  eman- 
cipation was  to  establish  a  slave  republic  ?  and  that  the  South, 
breaking  loose  from  the  North  because  it  was  anti-slavery, 
would  become  the  admiring  and  docile  pupil  of  English  abo- 
litionists ?  None  that  we  know,  excepting  our  sagacious  trans- 
atlantic critics,  who  seem  to  have  even  a  superfluity  of  that 
charity  which  beareth  all  things,  ^believeth  all  things,  and 
hopeth  all  things  of  the  people  "  that  will  accept  England's 
ordinary  mode  of  payment".  Tlie  theory  of  the  Iforth  JBri- 
tish  lievieio  has  the  merits  of  ingenuity  and  novelty.  It  says 
that  the  Union  has  been  the  chief  support  of  slavery ;  that  the 
North  has  ''  liaised  half  a  million  of  soldiers^  and  voUd  five 
hundred  millions  of  gold  that  they  may  again  hecome  a  nation 
of  sl^iveholdcrs  "  /  and  hence,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
is  the  perpetuity  of  slavery.  Whereas,  if  the  South  become  a 
separate  people,  there  will  be  no  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  the 
slaves  will  escape;  the  South  cannot  get  any  more  land  to 
extend  its  area,  so  that  even  if  the  slaves  do  not  run  away, 
slavery  will  die  out ;  the  African  slave-trade,  "  carried  on  by 
the  North  ",  will  be  extinguished ;  Cuba  would,  in  tliat  case, 
have  to  mitigate  its  slavery,  or  ''  the  black  race,  and  with  it 
the  culture  of  sugar,  would  die  out ".  "  In  either  case,  a  ter- 
rible blot  on  civilisation  would  be  wiped  away,  and — our 
West-India  possessions  will  largely  profit  by  the  change!'' 
And,  then,  too,  the  South,  being  made  up  so  largely  of  '^  men 
of  education,  of  letters  and  of  refinement ",  would,  of  course, 
do  the  right  thing,  and  "^^  the  euthanasia  of  slavery '"  would 
come.     It  seems  a  pity  to  dissipate  such  a  delightful  vision,  in 
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which  historic  speculation,  mild  philanthropy,  and  a  fitting 
regard  to  "onr  West-India  possessions"  are  so  pleasantly 
commingled.  But,  judging  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  cer- 
tainly looks  quite  as  probable  that  emancipation  would  be  more 
speedy  under  the  programme  of  President  Lincoln's  emanci- 
pation message,  than  under  the  influence  of  Vice-President 
Stevens'  pro-slavery  speculations  about  the  new  civilization, 
founded  in  the  inequality  of  races.  If  the  North  conquer,  the 
national  power  of  slavery  is  subdued ;  would  it  not  be  quite  as 
likely  to  be  hemmed  in  and  die  under  that  regimen,  a^  in  a 
Confederacy  in  which  all  else  should  be  made  subservient  to 
it  ?  Or  does  the  lust  of  power  decrease  in  proportion  as  it  is 
gratified?  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  Mexico  would  be 
left  in  peace,  and  that  Cuba  afld  the  South,  together,  could 
not  and  would  not  carry  on  the  slave-trade  ?  And,  besides, 
who  cad  imagine  that  the  Confederacy,  after  it  became  inde- 
pendent, would  at  once  begin  to  do,  willingly,  what  it  seceded 
that  it  might  not  be  compelled  to  do  —  that  is,  give  up  its 
ambitious  projects  and  Tree  its  slaves  ?  Is  it  not  illogical,  not 
to  say  absurd,  for  it  to  go  off  and  do,  what  it  went  ofl"  because 
it  did  not  want  to  do !  Has  it  involved  thiii:y-two  millions  of 
men,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  and 
aroused  all  its  hate,  and  put  forth  all  its  power,  on  such  an 
issue,  and  for  such  an  end  ?  And  does  the  North  BHiiah 
Review  hope  to  blind  others  as  itself  is  blinded,  and  to 
make  them  believe  what  it  cannot  itself  believe,  if  it  has  sense 
or  reason  left?  We  may  be  here  living,  as  it  so  decorously 
allegjes,  "  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  delusion " ;  but 
being  ourselves  in  the  strife,  and  awai'e  of  the  stake,  we  know 
that  the  South  is  terribly  in  earnest,  and  earnest  because  it  is 
logical,  and  logical  only  because  it  is  maddened  by  the  hope 
of  establishing  a  Confederacy,  nvhere  slaveiy  shall  be  perpetu- 
ated. And  we  war  against  it  because  such  a  State,  once 
founded,  would  lead  to  endless  conflicts,  and  become  a  scourge 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  unless  the  race  is  to  recede,  and 
its  progress  to  become  a  progress  in  injustice  and  not  in  free- 
dom under  law.  And  here  is  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
issue  now  presented  to  this  nation.    It  is  fighting  a  battle  for 
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the  nations  of  the  eartli,  in  the  name  of  whatever  is  best  and 
holiest  in  the  past,  and  for  the  undying  benefit  of  all  coming 
time.  And  God  be  thanked  that  we  have  not  faltered, 
though  England  deserted  us  in  the  crisis  of  our  fate.  By  her 
sympathy  slie  sustained  this  rebellion ;  had  it  not  been  for 
her,  it  would  long  sinc«  have  died  out.  But  the  delay  of  the 
avenging  Deity  is  often  terrible.  Every  month  that  this  war 
is  protracted,  and  the  moye  desperate  the  resistance  of  tlie 
slaveholder,  the  stronger  is  the  hope  for  the  slave,  the  more 
sure  i^  emancipation  to  do  its  work.  The  sacrifices  of  freemen 
will  be  the  gain  of  those  in  bonds ;  tlie  higher  race  is  here 
living  and  acting  for  the  abject  and  oppressed  as  never  before. 
And  tliis  sublime  Christian  principle  is  part  and  p^trcel  of  this 
war ;  and  so  it  is  a  war  for  thC  highest  good  of  mankind. 

Other  considerations  might  easily  be  added  to  show  that  a 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us  for  pressing  this  unholy  rebellion  to 
its  final  issue.  For  on  this  point  the  heart  of  this  people  is 
resolute,  whatever  foreign  governments  may  meditate  in  the 
way  of  intervention  —  and  we  see  that  our  firm  and  noble 
friend  De  Gasparin,  in  liis  latest  work,  still  warns  us  of  this 
danger.  It  .would  be  a  sad  day  for  us  if  this  menace  should 
be  fulfilled;  but  might  it  not  also  be  an  evil  day  for  the 
power  that  should  attempt  it?  This  nation  is  still  in  it.s 
youth ;  its  boundless  resources  we  have  just  begun  to  touch 
and  handle  with  manly  vigor.  For  food,  and  money,  and 
manufactures,  and  all  the  implements  of  war,  it  is  now  ab- 
Boliftcly  independent  of  any  poAver  in  the  world.  Tliis  war 
has  proved  that  it  has  even  a  surplus  of  the  material  otit  of 
which  the  best  armies  are  made.  Its  navy  is  large  and  efti- 
cient.  Nor  do  we  lack  the  nervl  lelli,  injinitapecunia.  For- 
eign intervention,  too,  would  necessitate  emancipation ;  an<l 
these  two  causes  combined  would  arouse  our  people  to  the 
most  intense  and  determined  exertions.  And  what(iver  be 
our  present  dangers  and  trials,  our  future  destiny  as  a  great 
maritime,  commercial,  and  naval  power  is  nnqnestiouable. 
Tlie  United  States  must  have  the  hegemony  on  this  Western 
continent.     K  European  nations  wish  to  make  us  at  once  a 
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first-rate  military  and  aggressive  power,  the  surest. road  to 
this  will  be  their  intervention.  Even  if  they  should  impede 
and  cripple  us  for  a  time — the  time  must  be  short ;  for  we  are 
only  on  the  threshold  of  our  growth  and  career.  In  a  few  years 
— ^a  brief  span  in  a  nation's  life — we  may  be  strong  enough  to 
dictate  our  own  terms,  and  those  terms  would  not  be  easy  to 
the  power  that  should  now  interfere  in  our  domestic  afiairs. 
Tlie  North  British  expresses  its  joy  that  we  have  ceased  to 
be  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  we  are  com- 
ing to  adopt  the  European  restraints  and  burdens  of  large 
armies  and  navies.  Will  England  esteem  us  any  less  an  ob- 
ject of  dread,  when  we  have  an  army  larger  than  its  own, 
and  a  more  formidable  navy?  We  should  not  have  raised 
them,  but  for  its  encouragement  to  the  South. 

Tlie  British  Qumierly  JRemew  warns  us,  that  it  will  be 
dangerous  for  us  to  try  England's  "  forbearance"  much  longer, 
and  that  "  if  the  future  in  this  respect  is  to  be  as  the  past, 
there  cannot  be  peace".  Such  threats  would  have  seemed 
more  valorous  two  years  ago  than  they  do  now  ;  will  they  be 
repeated  two  years  hence  ?  If  so,  it  may  be  found  that  this 
country  is  in  no  mood  to  endure  in  silence  the  dictation  of 
Great  Britain.  For  the  last  time  has  a  British  Secretary  of  State 
catechised  us  about  sinking  stones  to  aid  the  blockade  of  our 
own  harbors.  A  change  has  come  over  us,  because  a  change 
has  come  over  England.  Tliere  is  here  no  desire  for  war,  our 
national  policy  is  peace  ;  but  there  is  a  calm  and  strong  con- 
viction as  to  the  evil  we  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  Eng- 
land's want  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  its  apparent 
Willingness  to  press  us  down  and  press  us  to  the  wall  when 
we  were  thought  to  be  weak ;  and  especially  its  joy,  so  openly 
and  generally  expressed,  at  the  rupture  of  our  Eepublic. 
Roman  moralists  forbid  us  to  rejoice  over  a  fallen  foe  ;  could 
not  a  Christian  people  hide  its  exultation  over  a  fallen  friend, 
and  a  friend  fallen  for  its  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity  ?  To  befriend  us  would  not  have  cost  England  a 
cent,  nor  a  man,  nor  even  its  consistency.  It  had  a  golden 
opporkmity  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  good  government 
and  of  human  freedom,  such  an  opportunity  as  cannot  be  re- 
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called,  for  the  past  is  irrevocable.  It  cliose  the  seeming  ad- 
vantage, and  greeted  us,  wliile  we  were  in  the  thickest  of  the 
figlit,  with  reproaches  and  menace.  On  the  score  of  utility, 
it  connnitted  a  blunder;  on  the  score  of  justice,  it  was  faith- 
less to  its  own  history  and  to  the  claims  of  humanity  itself. 

If  we  are  successful,  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  we  have 
many  a  friend  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  they  will 
come  forth  from  their  hiding  places,  and  tell  us  that  their 
prayers  have  been  heard  and  their  prophecies  fulfilled.     And 
we  w^ill  thank  and  bless  all  these  for  all  they  have  done  for 
our  cause.     But  the  strong  and  mighty  men  who  have  ma 
ligned  us  cannot  retreat  behind  these  silent  Christian  souls, 
and  let  them  say  that  tliey  speak  in  the  name  of  England. 
We  have  heard  and  know  what  that  voice  is,  and  this  genera- 
tion will  never  forget  it.     Many  an  old  •tie  is  sundered,  and 
grateful  and  hallowed  memories  have  become  dimmed.     We 
have  been  unduly  sensitive  to  all  that  was  said  of  us  in  the 
old  world ;  wo  yearned  for  sympathy  from  old  England  as  from 
no  other  land  ;  and  when  we  came  into  the  deep  waters,  and 
tribulation  passed  over  us  in  our  deadly  strife  for  the  cause 
which  we  believed  to  be  so  dcai*  to  our  mother  land,  we 
thought  in  our  inmost  souls  that  she  would  speak  as  she  never 
spake  before  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  rights 
of  freedom.     And  at  her  rebuke  the  front  of  treason  would 
have  quailed.    And  never  shall  we,  can  we  forget  the  speech- 
less hour  when  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that  all  this  con- 
fidence was  vain ;    that  treason  was  shaping  its  plans  in  the 
\\o)}o  that  Great  Britain  would  intervene  in  its  behalf;  and 
that  the  slave-power  had  just  groimds  to  think  that  cotton 
was  might ior  than  freedom   in  the  freest   land   of  Europe. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  darkness  that  brooded  over  the 
lanil,  when  it  was  feixred  that  England  would  force  us  into  a 
strife ;   nor  the  immeasurabte  relief  that  ensued,  when  this 
black  eU>iul  was  driven  from  the  skv.    The  sun  a;:^ain  shone 
ilown  upon  us ;   mul  never  since  that  time  have  we  doubtc-d 
of  the  triumphant  success  of  our  national  cause — the  oar*sc 
of  libortv  and  law.     And  ever  since  that  time  have  w^  l^vn 
a  truly  independent  people.    We  have  our  own  work  to  do. 
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England's  wisdom  cannot  understand  it,  and  from  England's 
power  we  can  expect  no  aid. 

As  Christian  men  we  deeply  regret  this  loss  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  this  sundering  of  sacred  ties ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  men  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  have  prevented  all  this,  and  they  did 
not  use  their  power.  As  Christian  men  we  respond  as  cor- 
dially as  ever  to  all  that  is  noble  and  generous  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  our  brethren  in  the  old  world.  And  we  fervently 
pray,  that  these  sympathies  may  assuage  the  bitterness  of  our 
disappointment  and  lead  England  to  better  and  wiser  thoughts 
and  words.  But  as  Americans  and  as  men  we  have  felt  to  the 
quick  the  disparagements  and  reproaches  that*  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  country  we  love  by  those  that  have  made 
and  ruled  the  public  opinion  of  England,  by  its  leading  journals 
and  reviews,  at  the  time  when  we  were  passing  through  the 
crisis  of  our  destiny  as  a  nation.  Those  that  have  thus  wronged 
and  assailed  our  country,  have  wronged  and  assailed  all  of  us. 
The  attack  has  made  us  bind  it  closer  to  our  hearts,  as  our 
conflicts  have  made  us  stronger  in  its  defence.  Every  word 
spoken  against  us  in  Great  Britain  has  led  us  to  scan  more 
closely  and  to  prize  more  dearly  the  free  institutions  and  the 
sacred  Union,  which  have  been  slandered  by  ignorance,  de- 
famed by  jealousy,  and  traduced  by  those  who  dread  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  democratic  governments.  "While 
we  lament  the  license  of  some*  of  our  public  journals,  and 
rebuke  the  lawlessness  of  demagogues  and  profligate  men, 
and  clearly  see  the  perils  to  which  our  very  freedom  exposes 
us,  we  also  see  and  know,  that  these  are  the  excesses  of  the 
few,  the  sins  of  individuals,  and  do  not  express  the  temper  of 
the  State  or  indicate .  the  destiny  of  our  Kepublic.  We  ven- 
erate and  confide  in  that  imperial  Republic  as  never  before. 
We  learned  to  love  it  more  deeply  and  wisely  in  the  hour  of 
its  calamity  than  we  ever  did  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
It  was  riveted  to  our  hearts  when  traitors  struck  down  our 
flag,  and  foreigners  rejoiced  in  our  downfall.  And  now,  when 
its  banner  fioats  proudly  in  triumph  over  the  sea  and  over  the 
land,  we  doubly  rejoice  in  its  tried  constitution,  its  wise  laws, 
its  unequalled  freedom,  its  broad  hospitality  to  the  needy  and 
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oppressed  from  all  other  countries,  its  sehools  and  churches 
open  to  all,  its  magnificent  public  and  private  charities,  its 
marvellous  growth,  its  abundant  internal  resources,  and  its 
terrible  power,  when  once  aroused,  to  resist  and  subdue  a 
rebellion  that  would  have  defied  the  skill  and  might  of  every 
European  monarchy  or  empire.  In  all  this  we  rejoice,  be- 
cause \i  seems  to  indicate  the  progress  and  perpetuity  of  free 
government  and  righteous  laws,  and  that  a  divine  Providence 
is  guiding  the  course  of  history  to  wise  and  beneficent  ends. 

P.  S. — Earl  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  reported  to 
have  declared  in  Parliament,  June  13,  that  therfe  had  been  no 
negotiations  iw^ith  France  on  the  question  of  "  mediation"  in 
our  affairs.    Tliey  still  think  it  "  inopportune".     (We  shall 
have  twelve  Monitors  ready  in  the  autumn.)    The  same  eve- 
ning both  Houses  of  Parliament  became  indignant  over  Gen- 
eral Butler's  police  regulations  for  putting  a  stop  to  the 
shameless  conduct  of  the  New  Orleans  women.    Earl  Russell 
intimated  that  the  order  "  would  lead  to  great  brutality" ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  denounced  it  as  "  infamous".     It  seems 
that  they  had  only  seen  Beauregard's  falsification  of  it,  and 
supposed  that  it  gave  license  to  our  soldiers.    Wliy  could  not 
these  humane  and  dignified  legislators  "  the  guardians  of  civ- 
ilisation", wait  for  the  oflicial  documents  ?    Then  they  would 
have  seen,  that  the  order  (perfectly  understood  at  Kew  Or- 
leans, where  it  has  worked  well)  only  declared  tliat  women 
who  behaved  in  a  shameless  and  indecent  manner  to  our  sol- 
diers, should  be  treated  according  to  an  old  police  regulation 
of  the  city,  that  is,  be  "  shut  up  in  the  calaboose  for  tlie 
niglit".    But  then,  too,  had  not  Parliament  been  so  meddle- 
some, we  should  have  missed  the  edifying  spectacle  of  Eng- 
lish "  gentlemen"  taking  the  part,  in  such  gallant  style,  of  the 
New  Orleans  "  ladies",  who  spit  in  our  soldiers'  faces  and  in- 
sult them  by  indecent  gestures.     Neither  our  generals  nor 
our  people  have  anything  to  learn  even  from  English  noble- 
men about  the  honor  due  to  woman.      Such  untimelv  dis- 
cussions  and  supercilious  assumptions  only  feed  a  gi'owing 
indignation,  Avhose  influence  will  be  felt  for  years  and  years 
to  come. 
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Art.  VI.  — the  PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL 

ASSEMBLIES. 

The  two  Assemblies,  each  of  which  is  styled  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  held  their  annual  sessions,  —  the  so-called  New 
School  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  so-called  Old  School  at  Colum- 
bus, in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  proceedings  of  both  were 
marked  by  an  earnest,  practical  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  also 
by  an  increased  disposition  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
renewal  of  Christian  intercourse  and  fellowship  between 
these  two  powerful  denominations,  which  were  so  unjustly 
sundered,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Though  our  limits 
forbid  us  from  giving  a  full  account  of  their  proceedings,  we 
select  some  points  of  leading  interest. 

The  Assembly  that  met  at  Cincinnati  had  an  unusually 
short  session,  beginning  May  17th  and  closing  its  deliberations 
May  24th.  The  last  Moderator,  Rev.  J.  R.  Condit,  D.D.,  of 
Auburn,  opened  the  sessions  with  an  eloquent  and  forcible 
discourse  on  Biblical  Preaching.  Dr.  George  Duffield,  of 
Detroit,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  roll  shows  a  large  repre- 
sentation, especially  of  the  laity,  from  all  parts  of  tlie  church, 
including  the  return  of  the  delegations  from  St.  Louis  and 
Washington.  It  was  the  largest  New  School  Assembly  ever 
convened.  Commissioners  were  present  from  twenty-two 
Synods,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  four  Presbyteries. 
Comparatively  little  time  was  spent  in  making  speeches ;  it 
was  a  working  Assembly,  including  many  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  able  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  denomination. 
Not  a  single  judicial  case  was  brought  before  the  Judicial 
Committee. 

The  tenth  annual  Report  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
presented  by  its  Secretary,  Rev.  John  W.,Dulle8,  showed  that 
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this  part  of  the  work  of  the  church  is  steadily  gaining  in  pub- 
lic appreciation.  It  has  been  vigorously  sustained,  in  the 
time  of  its  depression,  by  faithful  friends  in  Philadelphia.  A 
Committee  of  Seven  was  appointed  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly  upon  the  whole  subject;  and,  meanwhile,  it  has 
been  made  one  of  the  four  main  objects  to  be  presented  each 
year  to  our  churches,  for  their  contributions.  Dr.  Charles 
Hawley,  of  Auburn,  delivered  an  appropriate  discourse  on  the 
subject.  The  Treasurer's  Keport  showed  a  total  of  donations, 
$5,158;  sales,  $14,107.  Books  and  tracts  have  been  given 
away  to  the  amount  of  $936.  The  Committee  have  published 
twenty-three  new  works  the  past  year,  and  have  in  hand  sev- 
eral unpublished  works,  which  they  ought  to  have  the  means 
of  carrying  through  the  press ;  among  them  is  a  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  Kev.  E.  H. 
Gillett  "We  quote  from  their  Beport,  on  the  subject  of 
Endowments : 

**  Whilst  the  Committee  oontinae  to  press  upon  the  chnrdies  the  duty  of 
annual  contributions  to  this  cause,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  its  ezistcDoe, 
in  the  absence  of  a  proper  business  capital,  they  would  not  have  the  h^t 
OTerlooked,  that  the  work  cannot  be  properly  done  until  such  a  capital  is 
secured.  From  year  to  year  they  have  firankly  told  thdr  oonstitumts  that 
efficiency  not  only,  htit  economy  al$o^  demanded  that  a  considcTable  snm 
should  be  iuTested  at  one  time  in  the  enterprise ;  that,  the  longer  this  en- 
dowment was  delayed,  the  more  costly  would  be  the  preparatory  work. 
The  Committee  have  no  reason,  at  the  dose  d  another  year,  for  changing 
their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  early  attention  to  this  point  Rather 
are  they  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  urgent  demand  for  the  attainmoit 
of  such  a  position  for  efSdency  and  usefulness  as  can  be  afforded  in  this 
way  alone." 

The  Report  on  Education  was  presented  bj  the  Secretair, 
Sev.  Thornton  A.  Mills.  There  have  been  one  hmidred  and 
nine  students  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminasj,  Xew  York ; 
seventy-two  at  Auburn ;  and  twenty-seven  at  Lane  Seminaiy. 
During  the  year,  the  Committee  received  $5,902.15,  and 
aided  ninety-four  students.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
tliere  have  been  aided,  throughout  the  entire  Church,  by  the 
Permanent  Committee,  local  organizations,  pnesbyt^es,  and 
individual^  not  fiur  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  stodoilB^  at 
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expenditure  of  nearly  $25,000.  The  Eeport  states  that  an 
effort  to  unite  the  various  local  educational  organizations 
throughout  the  church,  in  the  Plan  of  the  Assembly,  has 
"been  successful,  and. that  hereafter  there  will  be  but  one  treas- 
ury for  the  whole  church,  from  which  students  will  be  aided 
in  accordance  with  the  Assembly's  rules.  The  Eeport  was 
referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  at  whose  recommendation 
the  following,  among  other  Kesolutions,  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

'*  That  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  church  to  render  the  education 
fund  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  cause  ;  and  that  the  Assemblj  regard 
the  faithful  observance  of  Article  5th  of  the  plan  which  recommends  a  col- 
lection to  be  taken  in  each  congregation  for  the  same,  as  essential  to  the 
vigorous  and  just  working  over  the  entire  field. 

*'  That,  to  secure  impartial  and  united  action  throughout  the  church,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  contributions  should  be  disbursed  from  the  general 
treasury,  under  the  Assembly's  rules,  and  where,  in  any  case,  additional 
provision  may  be  deemed  necessary,  it  should  be  so  made  as  not  to  dimin- 
ish the  General  Fund. 

**  That,  as  the  whole  responsibility  of  selecting  and  recommending  can- 
didates for  pecuniary  aid  devolves  upon  the  Presbyteries,  they  be  enjoined 
to  a  strict  observance  of  the  first  of  the  Assembly's  rules  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  such  candidates." 

The  Committee,  as  appears  from  the  Report,  received  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  money  contributed  for  this  object  by 
the  churches.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  union  of 
all  the  local  organizations  in  one  plan.  K  that  plan  cannot  be 
BO  worked,  as  to  meet  all  the  cases  of  applicants  for  aid,  the 
deficiency  can,  and  doubtless  will  be  made  up,  in  a  more 
private  way,  without  interference  with  the  general  objects 
and  action  of  the  Committee. 

The  Report  of  the  Church  Erection  Committee,  presented 
by  Rev.  James  "W.  McLane,  D.D.,  shows  a  healthy  state  of 
this  large  and  useful  fund,  now  amounting  to  $114,654.  The 
Report  among  other  things  states : 

"The  whole  number  of  grants  made  during  the  year  is  twenty-two,  of 
which  twelve  have  been  in  loans  and  ten  in  donations.  The  whole  number 
of  grants  made  firom  the  beginning  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The 
whole  amount  granted  is  $64,471.    Tho  whole  amount  of  loans  is  $54,766, 
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and  that  of  donations  is  $9,975.  The  general  average  of  the  former  is 
$424,  and  that  of  the  latter  $188.  In  some  cases  the  character  of  a  grant 
has  been  changed,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  parties,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Sjnodical  Committee,  from  a  donation  to  a  loan,  and 
vice  versa.  The  tendency  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  donations,  and  the  general  average  in  that  line  of  grants  has  increased  in 
amount.  The  Assembly's  plan  allows  only  one  fourth  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  any  Synod  to  be  granted  in  donations.  That  limit  has 
not  been  exceeded,  except  in  one  case,  where  conformity  to  the  rule  would 
have  obliged  the  Board  to  make  a  fractional  grant,  which  they  have  never 
made  in  any  case.  In  this  practice  they  have  been  uniformly  sustained  by 
the  Assembly  from  year  to  year. 

"  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  fund  has  helped  to  secure  more  than  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  church  property.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  fund  has  thus  far  been  used  for  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed  by  those  who  established  it.  The  size  and  cost  of  the 
houses  of  worship  erected,  show  very  clearly  that,  in  most  cases  at  least, 
the  churches  that  have  been  assisted  from  the  fund  are  *  feeble  congrega- 
tions ',  and  the  help  thus  afforded  them  met  a  want  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  supplied.  Another  fact  of  great  interest  in  this  connection 
may  be  stated,  that  these  churches  have  not  been  left  with  a  debt  resting 
upon  them  to  embarrass  their  efforts  and  to  crush  their  spirit  The  plan 
of  the  fund  requires  that  the  churches  aided  from  it  shall  own  their  prop' 
erty  in  fee,  and  be  free  from  debt,  and  thus  secures  a  most  desirable  end.** 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  brought  before  the  Assem- 
bly was  that  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Eeport  of  Dr.  Kendall. 
This  Conmiittee  in  its  present  form  was  constituted  a  year 
since,  and  has  been  doing  a  useful  work  in  a  wise  manner. 
About  $20,000  have  been  paid  to  our  home  missionaries  during 
the  year.  Many  of  our  members  and  churches  still  contribute 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  not  fully  under- 
standing that  the  policy  adopted  by  that  institution  viiinally 
excludes  our  churches  from  its  aid.  The  history  of  this  exclu- 
sion still  remains  to  be  written.  But  as  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  our  churches  have  no  choice  but  tliat  of  putting  forth 
their  best  and  united  eflforts  to  aid  all  the  feeble  churches  in 
our  bounds.  The  Conmiittee  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  Home  Missions  in  the  course  of  which  they  say : 

"  Though  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  have  recently  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society — the  Legacies  and 
Donations  of  Presbyterians  —  we  understand  that  not  a  doUar  of  it  will 
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ever  be  paid  to  any  home  missionary  connected  with  any  Presbytery  which 
operates  through  our  Committee,  or  endorses  the  action  of  our  Assembly, 
after  his  present  term  of  commission  expires  I  That  Society,  therefore, 
becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Congregational  institution.  Nothing 
given  to  it  will  assist  our  feeble  churches  or  the  missionaries  in  our  connec- 
tion. We  must  do  our  own  work,  and  render  them  the  aid  they  need,  or 
the  latter  will  fail  of  support  and  the  former  be  disbanded.*' 

The  Home  Missionary^  the  organ  of  the  American  Ilome 
Missionary  Society,  began  its  new  year  May,  1862,  with  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  this  Society  is  now,  "practically,  the 
organ  of  but  one  Christian  communion,  instead  of  two  " ; 
though  it^  also  tries  to  show  that  this  is  the  Society's  "  mis- 
fortune" and  not  its  "fault".  The  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  and  the  Boston  Recorder^  have  recently 
claimed  it  as  a  Congregational  Society.  "We  cannot  here 
and  now  enter  into  this  discussion.  Tliis  result  has  been 
long  foreseen  by  those  acquainted  with  the  "Rules"  and 
policy  of  the  Society.  As  the  separation  is  virtually 
complete,  one  source  of  irritation  between  two  large  denom- 
inations, animated  by  the  same  general  spirit,  is  taken 
away.  Henceforth  may  they  only  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  works.  Tlie  Assembly  appointed  a  Committee 
"  to  confer  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to 
arrange  with  tliem  to  secure  for  Presbyterian  churches  the 
legacies  and  other  funds  from  Presbyterian  sources,  that  from 
time  to  time  may  have  or  shall  come  into  their  treasury"- 
We  trust  that  they  will  be  met  in  an  equitable  and  fraternal 
spirit.  Tlie  need  of  efficient  action  on  our  part  is  forcibly 
urged  in  Dr.  Kendall's  excellent  Report.  In  commenting  on 
the  results  of  the  war,  he  says : 

"  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  tide  of  emigration  will  prob- 
ably flow  southward.  Northern  men  are  tempted  southward  by  a  mild 
climate  and  a  fertile  soil  In  the  resulte  that  are  ineyitable,  and  in  the 
success  of  our  arms  we  may  expect  to  see  Northern  men  and  Northern 
ideas  go  southward,  and  with  them  Northern  sympathies  and  Northern 
wants.  Two  consequences,  therefore,  are  to  be  anticipated.  1st  That 
the  churches  now  weak  at  the  West,  will  continue  weak  longer  than  has 
been  customary,  because  supplies  of  good  men  from  the  East  will  be  re- 
duced, or  turned  into  another  direction.    2d.  New  churches  will  spring  up 
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which  will  need  assistance  from  those  whose  record  is  dear  like  our  own, 
who  are  not  complicated  with,  and  who  do  not  conniye  at  the  system  of 
American  slaTerj." 

The  annual  sermon  on  Home  Missions,  by  Dr.  Asa  D. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  was  a  comprehensive  and  patriotic 
exliibition  of  the  claims  of  this  great  work.  The  Conmiittee 
of  the  Assembly  recommended  that  $76,000  be  raised  for 
this  object  the  next  year,  a  sum  none  too  large  for  the 
growing  needs  of  the  church  and  the  country. 

Walter  S.  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  presented  the  fourth 
annual  Report  on  Foreign  Missions,  prepared  with  great  care. 
Our  churches  act  for  this  object,  through  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners,  with  continued  harmony.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  foreign  missionaries  is  fifty-four,  connected  with  twenty- 
seven  of  our  presbyteries,  and  distributed  as  follows:  West- 
ern Africa,  3 ;  South  Afnca,  3  ;  Western  Turkey,  5  ;  Eastern 
Turkey,  3 ;  Central  Turkey,  3 ;  Syria,  6 ;  Nestorian,  4 ;  South- 
em  Asia — Ceylon,  2 ;  Mahratta,  2 ;  Madura,  6 ;  Eastern  Asia 
— Canton,  2  ;  Fuh  Chau,  3 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  5.  In  North 
America — ^Dacotah  Indians,  1 ;  Senecas,  1 ;  Ojibewas,  1.  The 
proportion  of  army  chaplains  from  our  denomination  is  larger 
than  that  from  any  other  commimion.  Tlie  same  Committee 
submitted  the  digest  of  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  funds.  The 
whole  subject  of  Systematic  Beneficeuce  was  also  thoroughly 
and  wisely  canvassed  in  a  special  report  from  Dr.  Kendall. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  Dr.  Beman 
chairman,  presented  a  long  series  of  Resolutions,  reciting  tlie 
causes  of  the  war,  and  the  aims  of  the  rebellion,  and  giving 
assurances  of  the  most  uncompromising  loyalty,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  as  was  also  a  fervent  letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

THl  PRBSIDENT'B  BBSPONSI  TO  THS  LET^IB. 

**  DEPABTinKT  OF  Stati^  Wabhikgton,  9th  Jnne^  1862. 

''7b  Ihe  General  Assembly  of  the  Prethj/terian  Church  of  (he  UnUed  States,  hddmg 
its  ctnnual  session  in  the  city  of  CincinnatL        • 

"  RBTSRBin)  Gkntlbmbn  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiying  your  addrets  to  Um 
Prraideat  of  the  UDited  States,  and  the  proceedings  of  your  venerable  body  oo  Ha 
lubjeot  of  the  ensUng  insarrectioD,  by  which  that  addren  was  acoompaaied. 
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"  These  papers  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  I  am  instructed  to  con- 
yev  to  jou  his  most  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  fervent  assur- 
ances of  support  and  sympathy  which  they  contain.  For  many  years  hereafter  one 
of  the  greatest  subjects  of  felicitation  among  good  men  will  be  the  signal  success  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  preserving  our  Federal  Union,  which  is  the 
ark  of  civU  and  religious  liberty  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world.  All 
the  events  of  our  generation  which  preceded  this  attempt  at  revolution,  all  that 
shall  happen  after  it,  wUl  be  deemed  unimportant  in  consideration  of  that  one 
indispensable  and  invaluable  achievement  The  men  of  our  generation,  whose 
memory  will  be  the  longest  and  the  most  honored,  will  be  tkey  who  thought  the 
most  earnestly,  prayed  the  most  fervently,  hoped  the  most  confidently,  fought  the 
most  heroically  and  suffered  the  most  patiently,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity.  The  record  of  the  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  seems,  to  the 
President,  worthy  of  its  traditions  and  its  aspirations,  as  an  important  branch  of  the 
church  founded  by  the  Saviour  of  men. 

"  Commending  our  yet  distracted  country  to  the  interposition  and  guardian  care 
of  the  Ruler  and  Judge  of  nations,  the  President  will  persevere  steadily  and  hope- 
fully in  the  great  work  committed  to  his  hands,  relying  upon  the  virtue  and  inttl- 
ligence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  candor  and  benevolence  of  all 
good  men. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  reverend  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  William  H.  Sewabd." 

We  have  room  for  but  a  fragment  of  the  impressive  "  deliv- 
erance "  of  the  Assembly : 

"  Besohed^  first,  That  we  deem  the  government  of  these  United  States 
the  most  benign  that  has  ever  blessed  our  imperfect  world,  and  should  it 
be  destroyed,  after  its  brief  career  of  good,  another  such,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events,  can  hardly  be  anticipated  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  for  these  reasons  we  revere  and  love  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  hope  under  God  for  a  lost  world,  and  it  is  doubly  dear  to  our  hearts 
because  it  was  procured  and  established  by  the  toil,  sacrifice  and  blood  of 
our  fathers." 

"  Besohedy  fifthly.  That,  in  our  opinion,  this  whole  insurrectionary  move- 
ment can  be  traced  to  one  primordial  root,  and  one  only,  African  slavery, 
the  love  of  it,  and  a  determination  to  make  it  perpetual ;  and  while  we  look 
upon  this  war  as  having  one  grand  end  in  view,  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  b j  crushing  out  the  last  living  and  manifested  fibre  of  rebellion, 
we  hold  that  everything,  the  institution  of  slavery,  if  need  be,  must  be 
made  to  bend  to  this  great  purpose;  and  while,  under  the  influence  of 
humanity  and  Christian  benevolence,  we  may  commiserate  the  condition 
of  the  ruined  rebels,  once  in  fi^temity  with  ourselves,  but  now — should 
<ibe  case  occur — despoiled  of  all  that  makes  the  world  dear  to  them,  wo 
must  be,  at  the  same  time,  constrained  to  feel  that  the  retribution  has 
been  self-inflicted,  and  must  add — FiatjuitiUa  ruat  ealvm.^^ 
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There  were  no  scruples  felt  as  to  the  "  constitutional "  right 
of  tlie  Assembly  to  pass  resolutions  of  loyalty ;  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  doing  what  was  plainly  right. 
And  there  was  no  hesitation  in  going  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter and  designating  in  unmistakeable  terms  the  real  causes  of 
this  wicked  rebellion.  Tlie  annual  Narrative  on  the  State  of 
Religion  also  says,  in  relation  to  the  war : 

•*  We  recognise,  with  devout  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  his  faTor 
upon  us,  not  only  in  the  national  successes  granted  in  answer  to  prayer, 
but  also  in  that  overruling  of  the  developed  patriotism  of  oiu*  people, 
by  which  it  has  been  made  a  means  to  the  end  of  a  higher  sanctification, 
and  directly  a  means  in  the  salvation  of  souls.*' 

The  subject  of  a  reiinion  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  bv 
overtures  from  four  presbyteries,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  united  pa))er  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Ogdcns- 
burgli  (O.  S.)  and  St.  Lawrence  (N.  S.)  adopted  at  a  joint 
meeting,  January  14,  1862.*  Tliis  question  has  been  widely 
discussed  during  the  past  year.  Tlie  withdrawal  of  the  South- 
ern churches  from  the  Old  School  has  had  a  favorable  influ- 
ence. Tlie  general  feeling  expressed  by  the  New  School 
ministers  and  churches  is,  that  there  is  no  real  obstacle  to 
a  reunion  on  their  part ;  that  they  are  ready  for  it  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  effected  in  an  honorable  and  equitable  way.  Of 
course,  they  have  no  thought  of  a  reunion,  if  that  would 
imply  a  sanction  of  the  exscinding  acts,  or  involve  any 
appearance  of  submission  to  the  Old  School  as  a  more  or- 

*  That  paper  is  as  follows: 

*'  Whereas,  The  greater  part  of  the  churches  and  ministers,  preshjteries  acd 
synods,  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  have  withdrawn  from  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly :  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Congregational  churches 
and  ministers  on  the  Union  of  1801,  have  withdrawn,  or  the  articles  of  union  sab- 
stantially  vacated ;  it  appears  to  us  thut  a  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  family  should 
take  place  of  those  which  remain ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  having  confidence  in  each  other^s  piety,  orthodoxy,  and  patriot' 
ism,  we  desire  to  be  united  in  one  Presbytery,  in  one  Synod,  and  in  one  General 
Assembly. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  paper  be  sent  to  the  two  respective  General 
Assemblies,  and  they  be  oyertnred  to  approve  and  adopt  the  same.** 
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tliodox  or  Presbyterian  communion.  Some  of  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  a  reunion  are  set  aside,  as  soon  as  the  Old  School 
is  ready  to  reaffirm  cordially  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
of  1818  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  is  willing  to  allow 
differences  of  opinion  on  some  contested  pohits  of  theology, 
as  inability,  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  limited 
atonement.  If  the  latter  points  are  made  necessary  condi- 
tions of  ministerial  fellowship,  we  had  better  remain  apart. 
Tliere  are  also  some  serious  practical  difficulties,  which 
would  need  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed.  Tlie  general  feel- 
ing in  the  New  School  is,  that  they  are  doing  well  as  things 
now  are ;  that  to  reiinite  only  to  quarrel  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune and  not  a  gain ;  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  haste ; 
and  that  everything  lawful  should  be  done  by  them  to  en- 
courage fraternal  intercourse.  The  Cincinnati  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  paper  in  respect  to  the 
overtures : 

"  Resohed^  firstly,  That  the  temper  of  these  overtures  meets  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Assembly ;  entirely  accordant  as  it  is  with  that  ppirit  of 
brotherly  afiection  towards  other  denominations,  and  of  cooperation  in 
matters  of  common  interest,  which  has  marked  our  whole  history. 

**  Resolved,  secondly.  That  while  we  have  ever  regretted  the  divisive  acts 
of  183T,  deeming  them  at  variance  alike  with  the  constitution  of  our 
church  and  the  Word  of  God,  we  have  never  cherished  any  unkind  or 
exacting  spirit,  as  has  been  evinced  in  various  ways,  particularly  in  the 
proposition  made  by  us  some  years  since  to  gather,  with  our  brethren  of 
the  other  Assembly,  around  the  table  of  our  common  Lord. 

"  Resolved,  thirdly.  That  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  unite  in  closest 
fellowship  with  all  persons  who  can  stand  with  us  on  the  basis  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Book  of  Discipline,  and  who  substantially  agree 
with  us  on  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  in  the  views  of  slavery,  set  forth,  prior 
to  the  division,  in  the  deliverance  of  1818. 

*^  Resolved,  fourthly,  That  while  we  bear  in  mind  the  prayer  of  our  Lord 
that  his  disciples  may  be  one,  and  while  we  can  see  ^ome  special  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  reilnion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  we  do  not  perceive  that,  beyond  the  previous  declaration  of  our 
views,  any  thing  remains  for  us,  at  the  present,  but  to  await  humbly  and 
teachably  the  movements  of  Divine  Providence." 

The  same  subject  was  brought  before  the  Old  School  Assem- 
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bly  at  Columbus.  The  younger  members  of  the  body  were 
said  to  be  in  favor  of  union ;  but  the  Assembly  decided  that 
the  right  time  for  such  a  measure  had  not  yet  come,  and  voted 
down  a  proposition  to  consider  the  matter  "  fraternally  in  fu- 
ture "  —  about  eighty  votes,  however,  being  given  in  its  favor. 
But  tliey  did  not  stop  here.  Dr.  Tustin  presented  a  Minute, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  proposing  a  correspondence 
with  the  New  School  Assembly,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  Assembly  having  considered  certain  oyertures  sent  to  it  by  a  few 
of  the  presbyteries  under  its  care,  proposing  that  steps  should  be  taken  by 
it  toward  an  organic  union  between  tlus  church  and  the  church  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  (N.  S.,)  and  haying  deter- 
mined against  the  course  proposed  in  said  overtures,  has  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  other  (General  Assembly  has  about  the  same  time  coom 
to  a  similar  conclusion,  on  similar  oyertures  laid  before  it  by  a  ccftain 
number  of  its  own  presbyteries ;  of  its  own  motion  this  General  Assem- 
bly, considering  the  time  to  have  come  for  it  to  take  the  initiatiTe  in  secur- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  which  it  judges  as  proper  to  be 
maintained  between  the  two  General  Assemblies,  hereby  proposes  that 
there  shall  be  a  stated  annual  and  friendly  interchange  of  CommissioiMn 
between  the  two  Ckneral  Assemblies,  each  body  sending  to  the  other  one 
Minister  and  one  Ruling  Elder,  as  Commissioners,  year  by  year;  the  sud 
Commissioners  to  enjoy  such  privileges  in  each  body  to  which  they  are 
sent,  as  are  common  to  all  those  now  received  by  this  body  firaoa  odier 
Christian  denominations. 

*'The  Moderator  of  this  Assembly  will  communicate  Has  d^vcrmnee  to 
the  Moderators  of  the  other  Assemblies,  to  be  laid  bcfivre  them  wilh  Chns- 
tian  salutations." 

The  New  School  Assembly  had  adjommed  before  this  ardon 
was  taken,  or  it  would  donbtless  have  responded  in  the  meet 
cordial  terms.  It  is  an  anspicious  indication,  wekoine  to 
every  Christian  heart.  The  same  subject  also  came  up  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  General  Synod  at  Syracuse^  whi«h  appor^ 
ently  took  heart  firom  the  action  of  the  Old  School  Assemhlr, 
and  adopted  with  its  wonted  circumspectioii  the  feUowi^ 
Minute : 

^''1fyWr«u)a^  This  Synod  considers  the  inlcrchaii^  if  Chnstavi.  <iumitMEf 
azid  kindoees^  between  ecdtfiastieal  bo&s  as  iHst  deakabfi»  wheEvnr  ft 
«aa  b«  pcactkable  and  hearty^  eren  when  dMfercaces  ef  daetznuil  idinr 
m^  pvechidd  UaI  torn  of  tmnm^mtdtsuBt  emkemfhimA  at  Chapiar  Q, 
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^^Besolted^  Thai  this  Synod  send  to  the  next  New  School  General  As- 
semhly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  a  commissioner,  whose  office  it  shall 
be  to  assure  that  body  of  our  fraternal  affection  and  interest,  and  to  pro- 
pose to  it  a  yearly  interchange  of  kind  expressions  by  letter." 

This  Synod  adopted  a  like  minute  as  to  its  mode  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Old  School.  The  hint  about  "  differences 
of  doctrinal  view"  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  indicate  the 
Synod's  love  for  the  truth,  and  not  to  cast  any  disparagement 
on  the  so-called  New  School.  That  name,  "  New  School ", 
has  always  worked  against  us  most  unfairly  in  the  minds  of 
our  well-beloved  Dutch  brethren.  But  they  should  recollect 
that  it  has  never  been  adopted,  except  as  a  term  of  conve- 
nience, to  save  circumlocution.  We  profess  to  stand  on  the 
old  foundations,  and  are  "  new"  only  as  each  generation  has  a 
new  task,  only  as  the  old  is  never  fully  reproduced,  and  can- 
not be,  if  human  history  is  a  real  progress  in  man^s  knowledge 
of  truth  and  practice  of  righteousness.  But  the  truth  and 
righteousness  themselves  are  eternal  and  unchangeably.  We 
are  glad  that  we  are  to  have  a  delegate  in  person,  if  only  for 
once ;  and  we  can  assure  the  Bev.  H.  D.  Oanse  of  a  cordial 
reception,  and  the  Synod  of  "  kind  expreiftsions  by  letter  "  in 
return. 

The  General  Assembly  (0.  S.)  at  Columbus  held  its  ses- 
sions for  eleven  days,  from  May  14  to  M^y  27,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ten 
of  the  Southern  Synods  were  not  represented,  most  of  them 
having  formally  seceded,  viz.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Nashville,  Memphis, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  This  reduced  the  representation  about 
one  third,  leaving  it  not  much  larger  than  the  Cincinnati 
Assembly.  Dr.  Backus  of  Baltimore  preached  the  opening 
sermon  from  Heb.  xii,  28.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Beatty  was  elected 
Moderator.  The  usual  reports  were  read  and  business  trans- 
acted on  all  the  main  branches  of  ecclesiastical  work.  The 
subject  of  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  again  post- 
poned. In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  matter  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge said  of  the  revised  book : 
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**  It  is  a  good  book — the  best,  in  znj  estimatioD,  in  the  English  language. 
It  has  left  out  preaching  and  exhortation^  and  put  in  law  and  logic  instead. 
If  you  want  preaching  and  exhortation,  it  is  a  mean  book ;  if  law  and 
logic,  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  Dr.  Thorn  well  did  much  to  impart  to  it  its 
logical  and  legal  excellence,  and  few 'men  were  more  capable.  The  book, 
in  its  present  form,  is  a  barrier  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
Church  courts.  He  had  been  6tud3ring  ecclesiastical  law  for  thirty  years, 
and  he  was  more  and  more  convinced  every  year,  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  Book  of  Discipline.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  to  go  by  a 
system  so  loosely  constructed,  and  the  terms  of  which  are  so  vague.  And 
our  system  will  a^^ount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  if  two  hundred  and  fiflj 
judges  have  to  go  by  loose  law,  and  obscure  records  and  pleadings,  such 
as  are  almost  inevitable  under  our  present  systems.  The  smart  man  gets 
clear ;  the  dull  man,  or  one  who  has  not  a  smart  advocate,  is  condemned.'^ 

Tlie  Board  of  Publication  reported  receipts,  §68,086 ;  ex- 
penditures, $70,700.  The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  re- 
ported their  receipts  at  $85,332 ;  missionaries,  639  ;  churches 
supplied,  803  ;  new  churches  organized,  18.  The  Committee 
on  Church  Extension  have  appropriated  $17,777  to  fifty-eigbt 
cliurches ;  the  available  means  of  the  year  were  $30,938. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  aided  375  students  during  tlie 
year.  Tlie  Committee  on  Tlieological  Seminaries  reported, 
that  there  had  been  at  Princeton  170  students ;  at  Alleghany, 
158 ;  at  Danville,  11 ;  at  Chicago,  11.  Tlie  noble  donation 
of  $50,000  to  Princeton,  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  &  A.  Stewart  of 
Kew  York,  was  appropriately  noticed.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  were  $176,939.  The  unprofitable 
debate,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Breckinridge's  useless  resignation 
of  his  professorship,  ended,  as  every  one  foresaw  it  was  in- 
tended to  do,  in  a  vote  of  continued  confidence  in  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Of  more  general  interest  was  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
upon  the  State  of  the  Country.  Last  year  it  j)ledged  its 
loyalty  by  passing  Dr.  Spring's  strong  and  timely  Resolu- 
tions. To  these  resolutions  men  of  unquestioned  personal 
loyalty,  as  Dr.  Ilodge  and  others,  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  no  constitutional  right  to 
commit  all  its  members  to  loyalty  to  any  particular  govern- 
ment ;   it  could  enjoin  loyalty  in  general,  but  not  in  particn- 
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lar.     Modifications  were  propounded  in  some  of  the  Border 
States.    Tlie  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  for  example,  took  the 
ground,  "  that  it  was  incompetent  to  the  Assembly,  as  a  spirit- 
ual court,  to  require  or  to  advise  acts  of  disobedience  to  actual 
Governments^  hy  those  under  the  power  of  tliose  Governments'^. 
This  is  also  implied  in  the  paper  adopted  this  year  by  the  As- 
sembly, in  contrast  with  the  resolutions  of  last  year.     It  dis- 
agrees with  the  positions  of  last  year's  protestants  by  making 
a  declaration  of  loyalty,  and  by  warning  and  rebuking  those 
who  are  disloyal  to  our  General  Government.    It  difters  from 
the  Resolutions  of  the  last  year,  in  not  laying  a  formal  in- 
junction upon  all  the  members  of  the  church,  including  those 
in  the  disloyal  States,  to  be  loyal  to  the  General  Government. 
Perhaps  some  minds  are  quieted  and  comforted  by  this  dif- 
ference.   We  do  not  see  that  much  can  be  made  of  it.     It 
amounts  to  this :  last  year  the  disloyal  men  in  disloyal  States 
were  by  implication  supposed  to  be  told  to  obey  the  General 
Government  even  if  their  State  Governments  told  them  to  be 
disloyal.    Tliis  year  they  are  told  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  be 
disloyal  to  the  General  Government,  but  they  are  not  exhorted 
to  rise  up  in  arms  against  their  disloyal  States.    As  all  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  disloyal  States  have  already  seceded 
from  the  Assembly,  we   cannot  see  that  this  difference  of 
action  amounts  to  much,  excepting  that  it  was  perhaps  the 
means  of  getting  some  votes  from  the  Border  States.     Of 
course,  neither  the  action  of  last  year  nor  of  this  year  has 
any  penalties  attached  ;  it  is  simply  declarative  of  the  mind' 
of  tlie  church.    Those  that  do  not  agi-ce  protest ;  and  there 
the  matter  ends.    The  only  real  question,  after  all,  is  thip, 
whether  the  Assembly  has  the  right  to  declare  that  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  that,  if  they  are  not  loyal,  it  is  a  sin 
against  God.     Dr.  Stuart  Kobinson  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  this  is  the  real  point ;  and  he  is  quite  consistent,  though 
very  wrong  and  perverse,  in  taking  the  ground  that  tlie  As- 
sembly is  bound  to  say  and  do  nothing.    There  is  really  no 
Border  State  or  half-way  position  that  can  be  logically  main- 
tained.   Suspense  here  is  the  fabled  state  of  Mohammed's 
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coffin.  The  church  is  either  bound  to  say  that  disloyalty  is  a 
sin;  or  it  is  bound  to  say  nothing.  It  cannot  compromise 
matters. 

But  when  the  ground  is  taken  that  the  church  can  say 
nothing,  the  greatest  difficulties  ensue.    The  church  is  for- 
bidden from  making  any  declaration  on  the  most  momentous 
question  of  political  ethics.    Lower  questions,  it  is  granted, 
belong  to  its  proper  sphere,  but  the  highest  subject  of  na- 
tional welfare,  the  primary  political  duty,  is  ruled  out.    The 
Word  of   God  and   the  Constitution  of   the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  equally  opposed  to  this  view ;  for  they  both  en- 
join tlie  duty  of  submission  to  the  powers  that  be.     The  dis- 
tinction between  Csesar's  kingdom  and  Christ's  kingdom  is  of 
no  avail.    For  Christ  enjoins  us  to  "  Render  under  Caesar  the 
tilings  that  are  Ccesar's" — unless  this  involves  the  giving  up 
of  allegiance  to  Christ,  or  unless  Caesar  becomes  so  oppressive 
and  tyrannical,  that  we  are  willing  to  declare  ourselves  dis- 
loyal and  to  inaugurate  a  revolution.    But  in  that  case,  or  in 
any  case  of  revolt,  the  disloyal  of  course  expect  to  be  called 
so  by  those  who  remain  loyal,  whether  in  church  or  state. 
(By  an  entertaining  historical  blunder  Dr.  Kobinson  terms 
those  "  Erastians"  who  assert  that  the  church  is  bound  to  pro- 
fess its  loyalty  ;   but  Erastianism  is  properly  applied  only  to 
such  as  claim  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  things  ecclestas- 
tical,  never  to  those  who  only  say  that  the  church  is  bound  to 
be  loyal  in  things  temporal ;  it  refers  to  a  usurpation  of  the 
state  over  the  church,  and  not  to  a  voluntary  declaration  of  tlie 
church  about  its  proper  duty  to  the  state.)    Nor  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  General  and  State  Governments  here  of  any 
account.    It  gives  no  logical  resting  place.  Thus:  you  say  that 
the  General  Assembly  cannot  rightfully  declare  that  all  Pres- 
byterians are  bound  to  obey  the  General  Government,  because 
some  of  its  Synods  and  Presbyteries  hold  that  they  are  bound 
by  the  acts  of  their  State  Governments  against  the  General 
Government.    But  these  Synods  and  Presbyteries  then  mani- 
festly hold,  that  they  are  bound  to  be  loyal  to  their  State 
Governments.    That  is,  they  recognise  loyalty  as  binding  on 
them,  but  apply  it  to  another  than  the  General  Government 
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Tliat  IS  to  say,  they  stand  on  the  very  ground  which,  to  sup- 
port them,  you  oppose.  Your  view  is  good  neither  for  the 
North  nor  the  South.  You  are  stranded  between  the  two,  in 
a  place  where  two  seas  meet.  Logically,  you  are  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  and  can  really  maintain  your  ground 
only  as  you  hold  that  secession  is  right,  and  obedience  to  the 
General  Government  is  naught  in  comparison  with  obedience 
to  disloyal  State  governments.  That  is,  in  short,  only  those 
who  sympathise  with  secession  or  seceders,  and  who  may  hope 
by  and  by  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  can  possibly 
take  such  ground  about  church  action.  Practically  none  of 
the  seceders  themselves  take  such  ground.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  ministers  and  churches  in  the  Confederate  States, 
the  most  earnest  against  preaching,  praying,  and  "  resolving" 
in  behalf  of  the  General  Government,  are  equally  zealous  in 
preaching,  praying,  and  "  resolving"  in  behalf  of  their  Con- 
federate Government  and  their  State  authorities.  Some  of 
them  attempt  a  show  of  consistency,  like  the  astute  Synod 
of  South  Carolina  in  its  resolutions  adopted  at  Abbeville 
Court  House,  the  first  whereof  reads  textually  thus : 

^^jResohed^  By  the  ministers  and  elders  comprising  this  Synod,  not  in 
their  ecclesiastical  capacity  as  a  court  of  Jesus,  hut  in  their pritate  capct- 
city  as  citizens  and  a  convocation  of  Christian  gentlemen,  that  our  alle- 
giance is  due,  through  the  sovereign  State  to  which  we  belong,  and  shall  he 
rendered,  to  the  government  of  these  Confederate  States  so  long  as  South 
Carolina  remains  in  the  number." 

Was  ever  self-stultification  more  elaborate  ?  The  metamor- 
phosis is  as  good  as  that  of  a  harlequin.  The  Synod,  by  a 
formal  vote,  is  resolved  into  "  Christian  gentlemen",  "  in  a 
private  capacity",  and  then  they  say  what  they  want  to. 
Was  it  then  a  "  Synod",  or  men  "  in  a  private  capacity"  ? 
Tlie  question  never  can  be  answered  until  the  old  puzzle  is 
resolved — ^when  a  liar  says  he  speaks  the  trutli,  does  he  lie  or 
does  he  speak  the  truth  ?  Wlien  a  Synod,  by  a  synodical  re- 
solve, votes  that  it  is  not  a  Synod,  is  it  a  Synod  or  is  it  not  a 
Synod?  If  it  is  a  Synod,  it  contradicts  itself;  if  it  is  not  a 
Synod,  the  vote  is  a  joke. 

3G 
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But  to  return  to  the  General  Assemblv.  The  paper  on  the 
State  of  the  Country  was  drawn  up  hj  Dr.  Breckinridge, 
who^e  patriotic  course  in  the  present  national  crisis  has  won 
him  Micli  deserved  commendation.  We  are  almc^  willing  to 
IbrL^ot  and  forgive  the  many  harsh  and  violent  things  he  has 
said  about  the  Xew  Scliool,  when  we  see  to  what  a  noble  use 
sucli  a  pugnacious  and  patriotic  nature  can  be  put  in  times  of 
trial.  His  paper  was  opposed,  plausibly  by  Dr.  Backus, 
ekilfully  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  and  prudentially  by  Jndge  Gam- 
ble, who  propoimded  a  feeble  substitute.  But  it  passed  by  ' 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  199  (afterwards  increased  to  202) 
to  2M.  Protests  of  various  shades  were  of  course  presented. 
From  the  Free  States  there  were  eight  Xays — two  of  them 
from  New  England.  The  Border  Slave  States  stood  eleven 
Ayes,  twelve  Naye.  Some  from  the  Border  States  approved 
the  principles  of  the  document,  but  doubted  its  expediency. 
Tlic  nmin  points  of  the  paper  are  these : 

*' Peace  has  been  wickedly  superseded  by  war,  in  its  worst  fonn, 
throughout  the  whole  land ;  and  public  order  has  been  wickediv  super- 
seded by  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  violence  in  the  whole  Southern  portion 
of  the  Union.  All  this  has  been  brought  to  pas>  in  a  disloyal  and  traitor- 
ous attempt  to  overthrow  the  National  GoTcmmtnt  by  military  force,  and 
to  divide  the  nation  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  without  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  whom  the  local  soTcreignty  resided,  even  in  the  States 
which  revolted,  ever  authorized  any  such  proceeding,  or  ever  approved  the 
fraud  and  violence  by  which  this  horrible  treason  has  achieved  whatever 
success  it,  has  had.  This  whole  treason,  rebellion,  anarchy,  fraud,  and 
violence  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
and  is  plainly  condemned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It  is  the  clear  and 
solemn  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  preserve,  at  whatever  cost, 
the  National  Union  and  Constitution,  to  maintain  the  laws  in  their  su- 
premacy, to  crush  force  by  force,  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  public  order 
and  peace  to  the  entire  nation,  by  whatever  lawful  means  that  arc  neces- 
sary thereunto.  And  it  is  the  boundcn  duty  of  all  people  who  compose 
this  great  nation,  each  one  in  his  several  place  and  degree,  to  uphold  the 
Federal  Government,  and  every  State  Government,  and  all  persons  in  au- 
thority, whether  civil  or  military,  in  all  their  lawful  and  proper  acts,  unto 
the  end  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  has  no  authority  from  him  to  make  rebellion,  or 
to  counsel  treason,  or  to  favor  anarchy  in  any  case  whatever.    On  the  con- 
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tnrjy  every  follower  of  Christ  has  the  personal  liberty  bestowed  on  him  by 
Christ,  to  submit,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  according  to  his  own  conscien- 
tious sense  of  duty,  to  whatever  government,  however  bad,  under  which 
his  lot  may  be  cast  But  while  patient  suffering  for  Christ^s  sake  can 
never  be  sinful,  treason,  rebellion,  and  anarchy  may  be  sinful  —  most  gen- 
erally, perhaps,  are  sinful — and  probably  are  always  and  necessarily  sinful 
in  all  free  countries,  where  the  power  to  change  the  government  by  voting, 
in  the  place  of  force,  exists  as  a  common  right  constitutionally  secured  to 
the  people,  who  are  soveriegn.  If,  in  any  case,  treason,  -rebellion,  and 
anarchy  can  possibly  be  sinful,  they  are  so  in  the  case  now  desolating 
large  portions  of  this  nation,  and  laying  waste  great  numbers  of  Christian 
congregations,  and  fatally  obstructing  every  good  word  and  work  to  those 
regions.  To  the  Christian  people,  scattered  throughout  those  unfortunate 
r^ions,  and  who  have  been  left  of  God  to  have  any  hand  in  bringing  on 
these  terrible  calamities,  wo  earnestly  address  words  of  exhortation  and 
rebuke  as  unto  brethren  who  have  sinned  exceedingly,  and  whom  God 
calls  to  repentance  by  fearful  judgments.  To  those  in  like  circumstances 
who  are  not  chargeable  with  the  sins  which  have  brought  such  calamities 
upon  the  land,  but  who  have  chosen,  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian 
liberty,  to  stand  in  their  lot  and  suffer,  we  address  words  of  affectionate 
sympathy,  praying  God  to  bring  them  off  conquerors.  To  those  in  like 
circumstances,  who  have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  risked  all  for 
their  country  and  for  conscience'  sake,  we  say  we  love  such  with  all  our 
heart,  and  bless  God  such  witnesses  were  found  in  the  time  of  thick  dark- 
ness. 

**  Disturbers  of  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  allowed ;  especially  disturb- 
ers of  the  Church  in  States  that  never  revolted,  or  that  have  been  cleared 
of  armed  rebels ;  disturbers  who,  under  many  false  pretexts,  may  promote 
discontent,  disloyalty,  and  gederal  alienation,  tending  to  the  unsettling  of 
ministers,  to  local  schisms,  and  to  manifold  trouble.  Let  a  spirit  of  quiet- 
ness, of  mutual  forbearance,  and  of  ready  obedience  to  authority,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  illustrate  the  loyalty,  the  orthodoxy,  and  the  piety 
of  the  Church.  It  is  more  especially  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and, 
amongst  them,  particularly  to  any  whose  first  impression  had  been,  on  any 
account,  favorable  to  the  military  revolution  which  has  been  attempted, 
and  which  God's  i)rovidence  has  hitherto  so  signally  rebuked,  that  these 
decisive  considerations  ought  to  be  addressed.  And  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  earnestly  exhort  all  who  love  God  or 
fear  his  wrath  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  counsels  and  suggestions  that  tend 
towards  a  reaction  fiEkvorable  to  disloyalty,  schism,  or  disturbance,  either 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  country.  There  is  hardly  anything  more  inexcus- 
able connected  with  the  frightful  conspiracy  against  which  we  testify,  than 
fte  conduct  of  those  oflBce  bearers  and  members  of  the  Church  who, 
although  citizens  of  loyal  States,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  loyal  Pres- 
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bytcrics  and  Syno'Js,  have  been  faithless  to  all  authority,  human  and 
divine,  to  which  they  owed  subjection." 

One  remarkable  omission  will  be  noticed  in  this  ''  deliver- 
ance" as  contrasted  witli  that  of  the  New  School.  It  does 
not  even  alhide  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  having  anght  to 
do  with  this  crisis.  Tlie  paper  might  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
rebellion  is  a  pure  work  of  malignity,  an  absolute  self-deter- 
mination of  sin,  without  ground  or  motive.  Its  author  on 
other  occasions  has  said,  that  "  the  system  which  makes,  or 
proposes  to  make,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  hereditary, 
perpetual,  and  absolute,  must  be  wrong,  as  it  is  a  negation  of 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  very 
idea  of  civil  liberty  and  inalienable  rights'' ;  and  that  "  there 
is  an  almost  superhuman  effort  in  the  present  rebellion  to 
base  the  entire  frame-work  of  the  Government  on  the  princi- 
ple of  hereditary  servitude".  Why  were  not  these  points 
propounded  to  the  General  Assembly  ?  Why  this  reticence 
as  to  the  heart  and  life  of  the  rebellion  ?  Can  an  Assemblv, 
which  has  spoken  so  manfully  about  one  sin  and  one  duty, 
long  rcnuiin  silent  about  another  sin  and  another  duty  i  Tlie 
momentum  has  been  given  ;  how  long  can  the  body  resist  i 
The  arguments  once  used  for  silence  about  slavery  were 
eciually  good  for  silence  about  disloyalty.  The  arguments 
now  used  in  favor  of  a  proclamation  of  loyalty  and  a  rebuke 
of  disloyalty,  arc  quite  as  good  in  favor  of  a  declaration 
about  man's  inalienable  rights  and  about  the  sinfulness  of 
slavery.  Some  advance  has  been  made ;  other  times  are 
coming  on.  And  ere  many  years  are  passed  we  hope  to  see 
our  brethren  of  the  Ohl  School  as  explicit  on  the  sLntulno>s 
of  the  slave  system  as  thev  now  are  on  the  crime  of  tre;i>on. 

Other  churches,  even  those  esteemed  most  conservative, 
have  not  been  so  silent  on  the  main  question — excepting 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  who  said  a  goo<l  deal — and 
nothing.  The  General  S\niod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
passed  the  stronorost  Resolutions,  declarine:  that  "  lovaltv  to 
Christ'*  ''demands  of  us  an  earnest  and  unqualiHc^l  ii;ipp,.tg 
of  our  Government",  and  praying,  that  God  *'  will  iu  intinite 
wisdom  guide  us  in  a  way  by  which  in  the  best  maimer  every 
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• 

yoke  may  in  his  own  time  be  broken  and  the  oppressed  go 
free".  Tlie  Lutheran  General  Synod  described  the  rebellion 
as  "  most  wicked  in  its  inception,  unjustifiable  in  its  cause, 
unnatural  in  its  character,  inhuman  in  its  prosecution,  op- 
pressive in  its  aims,  and  destructive  in  its  results  to  the  high- 
est interests  of  morality  and  religion" ;  and  declared  that  it 
is  "  more  immediately  the  natural  result  of  the  continuance 
and  spread  of  domestic  slavery  ip  our  land".  The  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  addressed  congratulations  to  Congress 
upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  President's  emancipation  scheme,,  and  also  urged 
legislative  provision  for  tlie  inrtruction  of  the  freedmen. 
Tlie  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  a  letter.  May  26,  1862, 
to  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  says:  "Beyond  a 
doubt,  an  important,  if  not  the  cliief,  element  in  the  causes 
of  the  desolating  war  now  unhappily  waging  in  our  land  was 
the  existence  of  slavery,  and  the  determination  of  the  South- 
em  section  of  the  United  States  to  perpetuate  and  extend  it". 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Uilion  ^'Hesolved:  That 
we  believe  the  institution  of  slavery  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  and  origin  of  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  a  safe,  solid,  and  lasting  peace  cannot  be  ex- 
pected short  of  its  complete  overthrow".  This  indicates  a 
very  striking  and  thorough  change.  AH  the  Congregational 
Associations  and  Conventions  held  last  year  took  the  same 
ground  as  to  the  relations  of  the  war  to  slavery ;  and  their 
testimony  will  undoubtedly  be  repeated  this  year  in  still  more 
emphatic  terms. 

These  decisive  testimonies  confinn  all  that  we  have  said  in 
the  article  on  British  Sympathy  for  America,  and  eflfectually 
refute  the  English  theory  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  war. 
Opposition  to  slavery  is  the  heart  of  the  contest.  And  the 
American  churches  of  every  name  are  fast  taking  the  posi- 
tion which  will  ensure  the  triumph  of  our  national  cause,  by 
making  it  redound  to  the  highest  welfare  of  man.  Thus  will 
this  conflict  mark  a  stadium  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 
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Intrmhtrtion  to  the  Study  of* the  Oofpeh.  With  Historical  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  A.M.  With  an  Introdoctiaa 
by  II.  B.  IIackbtt,  D.D.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1862.  8to,  pp.  47«. 
For  sale  in  Now  York  by  Blakcraan  and  Mason,  $1.60.  Mr.  Westcott's 
woU-known  work  on  the  Go$j>el  Harmony,  1861,  is  here  filled  up,  and 
made  more  complete.  Discontented  with  the  current  methods  of  harmon- 
ising the  Evangelists,  ho  treats  the  subject  in  a  more  firee  manner,  aiming 
to  indicate  the  internal  rather  than  the  external  order  and  congruity  of  the 
four-fold  Gospel.  The  author  is  a  scholar,  well  read  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject ;  and,  while  ardently  attached  to  the  truth,  he  always  shows 
a  candid  spirit  in  treating*  of  the  difficult  points  that  beset  the  subject 
Ministers,  students,  and  teachers  will  find  this  work  a  very  useful  help  in 
their  studies.  The  topics  are  just  those  on  which  such  help  is  needed: 
Inspiration,  Origin  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gospels,  their  Differences  in 
Details  and  in  Arrangement,  etc.  On  inspiration  he  opposes  the  "  me- 
chanical" theory,  which  he  calls  *'  Calvinistic",  though  it  was  eyen  more 
strictly  the  theory  of  the  old  Lutheran  divines.  The  patristic  testimony 
to  inspiration  is  collected  wit^  care  in  one  of  the  Appendices :  and  here 
too  are  interesting  accounts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  a  classidcacion 
of  the  miracles  and  parables.  Dr.  IIacke'tt*s  strong  recommendation  of  the 
book  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  solid  qualities.  Gould  «i  Lincoln,  as 
usual,  have  brought  it  out  in  good  style.  We  wish  that  they  might  also 
reprint  Westcott's  She  Testament  dnon^  which  is  an  excellent  work,  and 
quite  as  much  needed  by  our  students. 

Langb,  J.  P.  TheoIotjUal  and  IlomlU:tit:al  Comment  fry  on  the  G-f^el 
of  St.  M'ltthew.  Translated  bv  Rev.  A.  EnEBsami  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope. 
VoL  H.  Edinburgh:  T.  A  T." Clark,  1S61.  New  York:  Scribner.  Svo. 
pp.  471.  This  volume  carries  on  the  commentary  to  the  mid>lle  of  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter,  leaving  two  and  a  half  ciiapters  to  complete  the 
Gospel.  We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  so  frequently  sail  I  about  the 
charactenstics  of  this  commentary  and  its  great  value  to  ministers  and 
thcolojsical  students.  The  homiled'cal  hints  appended  to  each  section  are 
much  better  than  books  of  skeleton  discourses^  I>r.  Lange'^  well-known 
ingenuity  and  constructive  talent,  not  unmixed  with  fimcy,  an*  seen  on 
every  page.  Chapters  xxiv  and  xxv  are  interpreted  on  the  **  law  of  cr- 
clicai  re[;resentation  \  thus:  First  Cvcle :  Sketch  of  the  Last  Things  to 
the  End  oi  the  World  (xiiv,  1-4)';  Second  Cycle:  The  Specitiu  Last 
Things,  Destructioa  of  Jerusalem,  Interval  of  Silent  Judgment  (lJ-28>> ; 
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Third  Cycle :  End  of  the  World  (29-44)  ;  Judgment  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
Church  (45-51) ;  Judgment  in  the  Church  itself  (xxv,  1-12) ;  Retribution 
of  Individuals  (14-30) ;  Judgment  upon  Nations  (81-46).  In  the  general 
order  here,  he  follows  substantially  the  views  of  Ebrard.  Auberlen  has  a 
valuable  dissertation  on  this  same  perplexing  passage  in  the  Studieii  und 
Kritihen  for  this  year. 

• 

The  Family  Bible ;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  With 
brief  Notes  and  Instructions,  designed  to  give  the  Results  of  Critical  In- 
vestigation, and  to  assist  Common  Readers  to  understand  the  Meaning  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Inspired  Word  —  including  the  References  and  Mar- 
ginal Readings  of  the  Polyglott  Bible.  Published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  New  York.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  1504.  $3.  This  invaluable  work, 
begun  by  -the  late  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  and  now  revised  by  Professor  Bar- 
rows and  Dr.  Williams,  has  already  taken  an  honored  place  among  our 
most  useful  practical  commentaries.  Iil  a  brief  and  lucid  manner,  it  gives 
the  results  of  patient  study  in  a  form  eminently  adapted  to  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the  entire 
freedom  from  mere  theory  which  pervades  all  the  comments.  The  evident 
design,  successfully  attained,  is  to  give  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  revealed 
in  the  written  Word.  The  typographical  execution  and  binding  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  price  is  moderate.  Several  new  Maps,  well  engraved,  a 
Chronological  Index,  Tables  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  a  Harmony  of 
the  Qospels,  etc.,  increase  the  value  of  this  yolume,  for  which  we  wish,  as 
it  deserves,  the  widest  circulation. 

The  Holy  Bible,  Translated  and  arranged^  with  Notes,  By  Letcesteb 
Ambrose  Sawyer.  VoL  III.  The  Hebrew  Poets.  Boston :  Walker, 
Wise  k  Co.  1862.  Pp.  848.  This  volume  contains  the  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
The  Notes  extend  from  p.  289  to  the  end.  With  each  new  volume,  this 
translation  improves,  though  wo  think  it  would  be  still  better,  if  made 
more  conformed  to  our  old  and  hallowed  version.  The  author  is  evidently 
laboring  with  fidelity  on  his  great  task ;  and  some  of  the  results  of  his 
studies  will  doubtless  be  worked  into  the  revision  to  which  scholarship  is 
tending.  Job  he  views  as  an  allegory ;  and  he  rejects  the  Solomonic  au- 
thorship of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Psalms  are  divided  into  five 
books,  each  having  its  peculiar  character.  Some  of  the  new  divisions 
throw  new  light  upon  the  text. 


THEOLOGY. 

Diseoursei  and  Essays.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd.  Andovcr :  W.  F. 
Draper.  1862.  Pp.  824.  It  is  a  good  sign,  that  a  new  edition  of  these 
vigorous  and  thoughtful  essays  is  demanded  by  the  public.  An  Essay 
upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  taken  from  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra, 
1859,  is  added  to  the  previous  series.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  mas- 
culine and  independent  thinking.  The  strongest  doctrines  of  the  ilalvinistio 
system  are  advocated  on  the  basis  of  a  highly  speculative  systend  of  philo- 
sophy. The  stylo  is  clear  and  trenchant,  and  the  method  of  discussion  is 
umformly  progressive.  Incidental  allusions  betray  a  wide  range  of  read- 
ing ;  felicitous  comparisons  and  analogies  reveal  a  cultivated  taste.  But 
sharp,  strong  thought  is  the  main  ch^^teristic    Forms  of  doctrine  that 
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many  New  England  divines  haye  rejected  are  advocated  with  an  oamest- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  that  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  popular 
objections.  A  distinctive  Christian  realism,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
prevalent  nominalism,  pervades  the  discussions  upon  sin  and  the  atonement 
The  volume  gives  convincing  evidence  that  the  attempt  to  resolve  all  sin 
into  sin?;,  and  all  atonement  into  a  satisfaction  of  benevolence,  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  day.  The  addresses  on  the 
Metliod  of  Theological  study  and  on  the  Historic  Spirit  are  worthy  of  being 
ttioroughly  weighed  and  studied  by  our  students. 

The  Worl'9  o/"  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.  B  vols.  Boston:  "Walker,  Wise* 
&  Co.  1S62.  Pp.  390,  388,  388.  The  first  volume  of  this  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Dewey*s  works  contains  his  discourses  on  Iluman  Nature,  Human 
Life,  and  the  Nature  of  Religion ;  the  second  is  on  the  Nature  of  Religion, 
ftod  on  Commerce  and  Business ; .  the  third  is  devoted  to  Controversial 
Theolojry  and  Practical  Religion.  The  author  belongs  to  the  more  con- 
ser>'ativc  Unitarians,  tilling  an  honored  place  among  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  expounders  and  defenders  of  their  system.  Most  of  these  dis- 
cussions were  originally  sermons  or  articles  in  reviews.  Had  the  author 
produced  them  as  full  and  rounded  treatises,  written  with  a  definite  plan, 
they  would  doubtless  have  exhibited  still  higher  evidences  of  power.  But 
as  it  is,  next  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing,  they  take  the  highest  place 
in  the  Unitarian  literature  of  this  country.  Dr.  Dewey  is  a  supematur&list, 
and  ably  defends  the  Christian  system,  as  a  specific  revelation,  against  the 
cavils  of  intidelity.  His  disquisitions  on  moral  themes  are  elevated  and 
felicitous.  His  religious  susceptibilities  are  strong,  and  he  often  rises  to  a 
high  order  of  eloquence  in  his  descriptions  and  appeals.  Against  Trini- 
tarianism  and  Calvinism  he  argues  on  grounds  from  which,  of  course,  we 
dissent,  and  so  represents  our  views  as  to  make  their  refutation  seem  i 
comjKiratively  easy  task.  We  cannot  here,  of  course,  enter  into  this  ar- 
gument ;  though  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  and  defence  of  ortho- 
doxy oujrht  to  understand  the  objections  of  so  skilful  and,  in  the  main, 
candid  an  opponent 

The  Btifitism,  the  Corf  mint,  and  the  Fit  mil y.  By  Rev.  Philippe  Wolff. 
Bo>ton:  Crosby  Jt  Nichols.  1862.  Pp.  345.  The  author  of  this  sharp 
criticism  of  the  B;iptists  is  a  native  of  (ieneva,  and  now  a  minister  in  Mon- 
treal. He  wn>te  this  work  at  first  in  French,  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  Swiss  and  French  Protestants,  and  has  himself  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish. His  acute  logic  and  severe  satire  will  doubtless  provoke  retort*; ;  but 
many  of  his  arguments  are  novel  and  ingenious,  and  from  some  of  his  posi- 
tions we  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  our  Baptist  brethren  to  escape. 

The  Ttstimont/  o/  Christ  to  Christianity,  By  Peteb  Bavne,  A.M. 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1802.  Pp.  200.  The  modern  defence  of 
Christianity  is  centrin;^  more  and  more  in  the  person  of  Christ,  where 
alone  the  ^Htal  question  between  Christianity  anji  infidelity  can  be  fully 
settled.  This  volume,  slight  in  bulk  and  weighty  in  matter,  belongs  to  the 
same  gentral  class  with  the  works  of  Ullmann,  Young,  Dr.  Alexander  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Bushnell,  and  is  worthy  to  be  read  with  them.  The  argu- 
ment, in  substance,  is  this  :  if  Christ  can  be  believed,  Christianity  is  true. 
It  is  a  calm,  mature  and  convincing  disquisition,  philosophical,  and  appeal- 
faig  as  well  to  the  deepest  as  to  the  most  universal  Christian  experience. 
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The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  By  Rev.  "William  Jones  of  Nay- 
land.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  We  welcome  a  reprint  of  this 
valuable  argument,  or  rather,  series  of  arguments,  for  the  Trinity.  It  is 
clear  and  convincing,  ^'  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  tlie  terms  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  compared  in  a  manner  entirely  ncw'\ 


HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

*  Lectures  on  t?ie  History  of  the  Eastern  Church.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.I).  From 
the  second  London  edition,  revised.  New  York :  Scribner.  8vo,  pp.  551. 
$2.50.  At  less  than  half  of  the  price  of  the  English  edition,  Mr.  Scribner 
gives  us  a  more  beautiful  copy  from  the  Riverside  press,  in  fine,  tinted 
paper,  and  pays  the  author  a  copyright.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Church 
History  at  Oxford  infuses  life  into  all  he  undertakes.  The  introduc- 
tory Lectures  are  an  animated  vindication  of  the  worth  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  including  an  estimate  of  its  province,  character,  and  manifold  re- 
lations. The  bulk  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  Eastern  and  the  Russian 
churches,  one  chapter  giving  a  less  thorough  account  of  Mohammedanism. 
Dr.  Stanley  excels  in  vivid  and  picturesque  narrative.  All  facts  are  re- 
ferred to  persons ;  and  all  personages  are  to  him  real  men,  living,  talking, 
and  acting.  This  gives  the  charm  to  his  volume.  lie  must  be  very  dull 
or  superficial  who  finds  church  history  tedious,  with  such  a  guide.  Not 
only  clergymen  and  students  of  theology  should  read  the  work,  but  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  marvellous  record  of  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  midst  of  human  history. 

History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Doknbk. 
VoL  I.  (Division  First.)  Translated  by  W.  L,  Alexander,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh, 1861 :  Clark.  New  York :  Scribner.  The  first  part  of  the  first 
division  of  Domer's  great  work  is  here  given  in  a  faithful  version  by  Dr. 
Alexander,  the  notes  being  translated  by  Mr.  Simon.  It  comprises  the 
general  Introduction,  giving  the  faint  anticipations  of  the  christological 
idea  in  heathenism  and  its  fuller  outlines  in  Judaism ;  yet  contending  that 
it  is  original  and  fundamental  in  thg  Christian  system.  A  concise  sketch 
of  the  Biblical  evidence  is  then  presented,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  first 
epoch  are  fully  explored,  to  a.d.  150.  The  second  epoch  is  "  the  age  of  the 
completion  of  the  Christian  concept  of  God  '*,  a.d.  150-325.  The  views 
of' Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  are  hero  un- 
folded. Though  the  translation  is  sometimes  stiff,  it  is  in  the  main  accu- 
rate. Those  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  range  of  discussion  in  the 
works  of  Bull,  Priestley,  Faber  and  Burton,  will  find  in  this  work  of 
Domer  a  fund   of  new   materials.      Our   students  of  theology   should 

master  the  book.  . 

• 

The  Princeton  Semi- Centennial  Jubilee.  A  Discourse  to  the  Alumni, 
April  30,  1862.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix. 
Albany,  186?.  Pp.  72. — Semi' Centennial  Catalogue  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Princeton,  K  J,  1812-1802.  Pp.  92.  Princeton  has  had 
2,422  students,  of  whom  485  are  deceased.  A  Seminary  that  has  num- 
bered the  threC  Alexanders,  Miller,  and  Hodge  among  it  professors,  must 
needs  bo  illustrious.  It  has  accomplished  a  great  and  ^ood  work  for  our 
country  and  the  world.    The  Discourse  ff  Dr.  Sprague  is  affluent  in  facts, 
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and  felicitous  in  its  structure  and  diction.     The  proeeedings  of  the  Jubilee 
were  fitly  crowned  by  the  munificent  donation  of  the  Stuaxts. 

Report  of  the  American  Misaion  among  the  Mahrattoi  for  1861.  Bom- 
bay, 18G2.     Pp.  64. 

historical  Sketch  of  the  Syria  Miasion.  By  Rev.  Thos.  LAran.  Pub- 
lished by  the  A.B.C.F.M.    1862.    Pp.  32.    A  careful  and  excellent  account 

To  What  Purpose  is  this  Waste?  A  Sermon  for  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Krebs,  D.D.  New  York.  1863.  Pp.  19.  A 
forcible  vindication  of  the  economy  of  missions. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Sermons,  By  Jabez  Bn^riNO,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Carlton  k 
Porter.  1862.  8vo,  pp.  472.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Dr.  Bunt- 
ing would  have  been  a  great  man  in  any  denomination,  or  in  any  profesr 
sion.  Practical  sagacity,  the  art  of  governing  well,  facility  and  cogency  in 
debate,  force  and  eloquence  in  preaching,  were  among  his  eminent  chmc- 
teristics.  In  reading  these  able  discourses  we  have  been  impressed  anew 
with  the  masculine  power  and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  with  his 
vivid  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  and  his  power  of  impressive  appeiL 

Faith:  treated  in  a  Series  of  Discourses.  James  "W.  Alexander,  D.D. 
New  York:  Scribncr.  1862.  Pp.444.  In  these  evangelical  discourses, 
Faith  is  exhibited  in  its  nature,  object,  relations  and  effects,  with  Dr^  Alex- 
ander's wonted  simplicity  and  earnestness.  In  such  a  treatise  as  he  pro- 
jected, other  points  would  doubtless  have  been  added  and  some  incidental 
difiQcuItics  cleared  up.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  the  sermons  in  their  pre- 
sent form.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  mention  that  some  wealthy  and 
benevolent  friends  of  the  Alexanders  have  given  six  volumes  of  their  dis- 
courses to  all  the  students  in  our  Presbytenan  and  Congr^ational  theolo- 
gical seminaries.    This  is  a  wise  liberality. 

• 

Th^  Way  to  Life,  Sermons  by  Tqomas  Guthbie,  D.D.  New  Yoik: 
Carters.  1862.  Pp.  836.  We  frankly  confess  that  we  should  have  been 
more  edified  nine  months  ago,  than  we  can  now  be,  with  these  discourses  of 
the  vigorous  and  eloquent  Pastor  of  St.  John's  Free  Church,  and  present 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  He  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
holding  up  our  country  to  reproach,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  ho  was  thus 
doing  God  service.  His  Way  of  Life  Ls  a  series  of  sermons,  profusely 
illustrated  by  descriptive  scenes,  better  fitted  to  awaken  emotion  when 
delivered  than  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism  when  read. 

The  "/  Wills''  of  Christ,  By  Rev.  Philip  B.  Power,  of  Christ  Churchy 
Worthing.  New  York :  Carters.  1862.  Pp.  395.  The  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  our  Lord  uses  the  words  "I  will'*  are  here  collected,  and 
made  the  themes  of  earnest  meditation  and  exhortation.  The  work  is 
written  in  an  attractive  style,  abounds  in  biographical  illustrations  of 
truth,  and  has  a  high  practical  and  religious  value. 
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Th^  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins:  in  Six  Discourses.  And  a  Sermon 
on  the  Judgeship  of  the  Saints.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.D.  Philadel- 
phia: Smith,  English  &  Co.  1862.  Pp.  189.  Dr.  Seiss  interprets  this 
parahlo  as  a  symbol  of  the  church  and  its  bridegroom.  The  Ten 
Virgins  are  the  Church,  the  foolish  virgins  are  church-members,  in  the 
stupor  of  sin,  and  not  finally  lost  The  coming  of  the  Bridegroom  is  the 
Second  Advent.  Those  that  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  this  expo- 
sition may  yet  be  led  to  a  profitable  examination  of  this  important  passage, 
and  to  more  devout  and  earnest  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
The  author  has  evidently  studied  the  sdbject  with  much  care,  and  presents 
the  results  with  clearness  and  ability. 

The  Life  of  Arthur  Vandeleur^  Major,  Royal  Artillery.  New  York : 
Carters.  1862.  Pp.  303.  Religion  in  the  army,  and  the  lives  of  brave 
and  Christian  soldiers,  always  interesting,  are  now  doubly  important  to  us. 
Such  books  as  the  Memoirs  oflTaveloch,  and  this  life,  by  the  same  author, 
should  be  scattered  among  our  troops.    They  cannot  fail  to  do  great  good. 

Twentyfour  PocTcet  Tracts  for  Soldiers,  Published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  New  York.  The  first  of  these  tracts,  on  "  Civil  Govern- 
ment," is  excellent.    The  whole  volume  is  a  good  book  for  distribution. 

Louise  Juliane^  Electress  Palatine,  and  her  Times.  By  Fanny  Eliza- 
BKTO  BuNSETT.  New  York :  Carters.  1862.  Pp.  263.  The  virtues  of 
the  Electress  Palatine,  daughter  of  William  of  Orange,  were  commemo- 
rated by  Spanheim  (1645)  ;  and  her  memory  is  revived  in  this  most  inter- 
esting volume,  which  exhibits  the  fruits  of  much  research.  Traversing 
some  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Motley,  it  is  still  the  fruit  of  inde- 
pendent investigation,  and  has  a  historical  as  well  as  religious  value. 

ChrisVs  Work  of  Reform :  A  Bible  View.  By  a  Laymun.  Boston : 
Crocker  &  Brewster.  1862.  Pp.  208.  We  thoroughly  like  the  principles 
of  this  volume.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  jmatter  of  reform.  Making  every 
thing  centre  in  union  with  Christ,  it  gives  the  safe  basis  for  all  reformatory 
movements.  It  does  not  divorce,  as  too  many  schemes  have  done,  natural 
ethics  and  the  dictates  of  benevolence  from  the  distinctive  truths  of  the 
Christian  system. 

The  Christian  Sahhath :  Its  History,  Authority,  Duties,  Benefits,  and 
Civil  Relations.  By  N.  L.  Rice,  D.D.,  William  Hague,  D.D.,  Rev.  Habvbt 
B.  Gansb,  William  Adams,  D.I>.,  and  Alexander  H.  Yinton,  D.D.  With 
a  Sketch  of  the  Sabbath  Reform,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sab- 
bath Committee.  New  York :  Carter  and  Brothers.  12mo,  pp.  271.  No 
series  of  discourses  on  the  Sabbath  has  been  better  planned  or  executed. 
Free  from  extreme  views,  they  enforce  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  the 
Sabbath  in  a  wise  and  eloquent  manner.  The  introductory  Sketch  of  the 
Reform,  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  shows  how  much  good  can  be 
done  by  auiet  and  earnest  efforts — in  spe  et  silentio,  to  quote  Bunsen's 
yiotto.  The  Sabbath  Committee  have  also  collected  the  twenty  Documents 
and  four  Occasional  Papers,  which  they  have  published,  in  one  volume, 
under,  the  title,  The  First  Five  Years  of  the  Sabbath  Reform. 
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POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 

Co;i*iJe)\ifions  on  Eeprenentative  Gorernment.  By  John  Stuart  Hill 
New  York:  Harpers.  1862.  Pp.  SCo.  Of  all  modern  radicals  Mr.  Mill 
is  ilio  most  thouf^htful ;  of  all  the  advocates  of  Poi^itiTO  Science,  he  is  the 
most  purely  intellectual.  His  words  would  always  command  a  deep  inte^ 
est ;  now  they  come  to  us  with  more  power  and  interest,  because  he  has 
spoke  a  so  nohly  and  manfully  in  our  behalf  Mr.  Mill  holds  that,  where 
the  people  are  educated,  representative  government  is  the  only  normal  form. 
Women  should  have  a  voice  in  elections.  Votii\g  should  be  public  and  not 
private  i^by  ballot).  The  great  unsolved  problem  of  representative  govern- 
ment, is  the  representation  of  minorities,  which  Mr.  Mill  forcibly  advocates 
as  ess^'ntial  to  the  full  realization  of  the  representative  idea.  The  practical 
dithoulties  of  any  such  scheme  are  probably  insuperable.  The  argument 
woul  1  run  out  into  an  intinite  series.  If  minorities  of  the  people,  in  a  dis- 
trict, must  bo  represented,  then  in  a  legislative  body,  they  should  equally 
have  some  right  ami  control  over  legislation.  And  if  one  minority  must 
have  :i  voice,  then  another,  and  so  on.  But  the  whole  subject  is  worthy  of 
prv^f  niiul  study.  All  thoughtful  republicans  need  to  study  this  volume, 
whioh  tniverses  most  of  the  topics  and  problems,  that  arc  of  vi&l  interest 
to  our  ^>vernment,  as  distinguished  from  an  aristocracy  or  monarchy. 
The  o.nnbi nation  of  the  federalism  of  States  with  popular  representation, 
!:ives  u>«  advantaJ;^^s  well  worthy  of  study,  and  which  Mr.  Mill  has  weighed 
in  some,  tliough  not  in  all  their  bearings.  It  is  the  great  safeguard  of  our 
national  system ;  the  real  guarantee  of  our  political  success  and  national 
expansion. 

A  ^> «■«.•■•  V nv  t»n  M c*  Z i ^W  Character  and  Policy  of  Gou nt  Ca to u r.  By 
ViNCEN  A)  U-^TT  V,  Ph.D.  *  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam.  1862.  -  8vo,  pp.  108. 
This  a.lmirable  ami  comprehensive  discourse,  delivered  before  the  New 
York  lli-iorical  SxX'iety  by  FV^fessor  Botta,  contains  not  only  one  of  the 
bo<t  :*vW\ints  of  Cavour  s  career  by  a  personal  firiend,  but  also  a  philoso- 
phic c>timate  of  the  whole  Italian  movement,  by  one  who  thoroughly 
uuvler^tar.Js  it  and  himself  had  a  part,  as  a  member  of  the  Sardinian 
Parliament,  in  its  initiatory  stages.  The  author  s  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  remarkalile  for  a  foreigner.  The  closing  invocation  to 
Dante  is  conovived  in  the  tinest  vein  of  truthful  eloquence:  "Bend  down, 
O  im! no rtal  genius  of  Italy,  bend  down  from  thy  paradise,  where  *  in  the 
light  supreme  thou  livest ' ;  receive  into  thy  bosom  the  spirit  of  tho  groat 
Italian  wliom  we  mourn ;  who  has  wrought  thy  divine  poem  into  thy 
natioifs  history;  who  has  accomplished  the  work  to  which  thou  didst 
give  thy  life." 

T\.  Eiomiity  iy*M<*  Slare- Trade :  and  the  Duty  of  Sceklnq  the  Moral 
niid  So^r^*.u^9l  t^^cntion  t\f  the  Colored  Baee.  Speeches  of  Wilberforce^ 
and  ot.htr  i>i»c«';icvti*^  and  jReeord*.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 
Besides  the  documents  "Waring  on  the  English  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  this  little  volume  also  contains  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  181S ;  tho  Plan  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  lS3ti ;  and  Dr.  Young's 
able  discourse  on  the  Duties  of  Mastg-s.  We  welcome  the  work  as  evf 
dence  tluit  the  American  Tract  Society  is  taking  the  true  national  ground 

The  Pn^pit:  it*  Bfl.tfionit  to  o fir  Xational  Crwi*.     A  Sermon  by  N.  L. 

lOR^JD.D.     New  York:  Scribner.     Pp.  71.     Dr.  Rice  is  no  advocate  of 

'  ine  right  of  slavery,  but  is  strongly  opposed  to  abolitionists.    Ha 
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docs  not  approve  of  secession ;  and  supports  the  government  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  "  Patriotism  ",  he  says,  "  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  a 
Christian  virtue  '.  "  Have  you  ever  observed  that  there  is  in  the  Bible  no 
command  to  love  one's  country?"  Why  not  ?  "Because  patriotism  is 
natural,  just  as  it  is  natural  for  members  of  the  same  family  to  love  one 
another.'*  Consequently — the  love  of  members  of  the  family  to  one  an- 
other is  not  a  Christian  virtue  V  Will  that  hold  ?  Cannot  a  "  natural " 
virtue  also  be  a  Christian  virtue  ? 

Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession  ;  with  a  Nar- 
rative of  Personal  Adventures  among  the  Rebels.  By  AV.  G.  Brown  low, 
Editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  W.  Childs.  18G2. 
Pp.  458.  Parson  Brownlow  is  no  abolitionist,  but  he  is  a  very  detcrmhied 
opponent  of  rebellion,  and  his  patriotism  has  been  tried  by  persecution 
and  suifering.  None  who  have  heard  his  inrpassioned  addresses  will  ever 
forget  his  burning  denunciation  of  rebel  barbarities  and  crimes.  The  iron 
has  entered  into  bis  soul.  He  does  not  preach  non-resistance  n gainst  as- 
sassins. No  narrative  shows  more  clearly  that  this  war,  in  one  of  its  most 
practical  aspects,  is  a  conflict  between  anarchy  and  law,  between  barbarism 
and  civilisation.  It  will  be  widely  read,  and  it  ought  to  be.  We  do  not 
notice  it  to  commend  it  to  general  circulation,  for  sixty  thousand  copies 
have  been  already  ordered  of  the  publishers,  but  to  express  our  profound 
sympiithy  with  the  moral  heroism  and  unflinching  courage  of  a  true  pa- 
triot, who  deserves  well  of  his  country.    Subscribe  for  the  Knoxville  Whi^, 

The  Future  of  Africa  ;  being  Addresses,  Sermons,  etc.,  delivered  in  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  By  Rev.  Alex.  Crummel,  B.A.,  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  edition.  New  York:  Scribner.  1862.  Pp.  G72. 
This  is  a  volume  of  remarkable  interest,  as  indicating  the  cjipncity  of  the 
negro  race.  The  various  Addresses  show  a  good  range  of  thought  and 
power  of  fitting  expression.  If  Liberia  in  her  infancy  can  appreciate  such 
counsels,  her  future  destiny  may  well  exceed  the  hopes  of  her  most  san- 
guine friends.  The  orations  on  the  Progress  of  Civilisation  along  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Duty  of  Free  Colored  Men  in  America  to  Africa, 
and  on  Hope  for  Africa,  are  better  than  many  a  Southern  member  of  Con- 
gress ever  delivered  or  could  deliver. 

L^Amerique  devant  V Europe.  Principes  et  Interets.  Par  le  Cte. 
Ag^nok  de  Gaspabin.  Paris:  Michel  Levy,  Freres,  etc.  18C2.  8vo, 
pp.  550.  De  Gasparin  evidently  was  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
first  book  on  American  affairs.  He  takes  groat  satisfaction  in  reflecting 
that  he  spoke  in  our  behalf  in  a  dark  and  threatening  hour.  .  He  is  right 
in  this ;  being  fairly  entitled  to  the  honor  and  reward  of  having  advocated 
a  good  cause,  without  regard  to  its  immediate  or  prospective  success.  The 
present  volume  is  more  able  and  valuable  than  its  predecessor.  It  shows 
Bigns  of  greater  research  The  author  proves  that  he  has  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  Constitution  and  history.  He  has  collated 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Rebellion  with  singular  accuracy.  His  volume 
forms  a  fitting  pendant  to  that  of  De  Tocqueville ;  both  showing  not  only 
how  well  Frenchmen  can  analyse  and  describe  our  institutions  ;  but  how 
profound  is  the  interest  felt  by  thinking  men  in  Kurope,  in  Americuui  idoas, 
as  reacting  upon  the  Old  World. — From  his  point  of  view,  our  Swiss 
friend  cautions  us  against  being  deceived  by  the  belief  that  we  have 
escaped  all  probability  of  complic^ition  with  European  politics.  He  bids 
U8  understand  that  there  are  multitudes  in  Europe — he  refers  especially 
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to  England — who,  at  heart,  wish  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  this  account  encourage  the  South  to  prolong  the  war.  He  assures 
us  that  if  decisive  successes  are  delayed  much  longer, — his  introduction  is 
dated  4th  March, —  if  foreign  manufactures  are  still  further  embarrassed, 
and  if  the  Mexican  Expedition  should  become  ensnarled,  then  the  danger 
of  foreign  intervention  will  be  more  serious  than  ever.  If  the  theory  be 
true  that  the  real  reason  of  Anglican  indifference  and  '*  neutrality-'  as  to 
our  struggle,  is  a  jealousy  of  our  growing  power,  then  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  success  in  defeating  all  rebellion  and  schism,  the  less  of  con- 
gratulation we  shall  receive. — The  chief  value  of  this  book  is  its  manly 
defence  of  great  jyrincipUs,  It  was  iiTitten  when  as  yet  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  uncertain.  The  opinions  of  the  author  do  not  depend  upon  soo- 
cesses.  His  inquiry  is,  "  VVhat  is  right  V  believing  that,  in  due  time, 
this  will  triumph.  Faith  in  principle*  is  the  one  thought  which  pervades 
the  whole  work.  Policy  and  principles,  though  not  starting  from  the 
same  point,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author,  invariably  tend  to  the  same 
result.  Success  may  be  delayed;  principles  live,  and  they  should  be 
loved  and  admired,  with  constancy,  for  their  own  sake.  Adopting  this 
rule  of  judgment,  Gasparin  soon  reaches  the  heart  of  our  affairs.  He  sees 
the  United  States  contending  for  national  existence,  for  law  and  order  and 
constitutional  government,  in  opposition  to  disloyalty  and  rebellion  in  the 
interest  of  slavery.  This,  as  we  know,  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case. 
Because  it  is  true,  the  conduct  of  England  towards  America  is  pronounced 
strange,  inconsistent,  and  reprehensible.  It  should  be  observed  tliat  in 
passing  judgment  upon  the  attitude  of  the  British  people,  this  accom- 
plished Frenchman  himself  furnishes  the  evidence  that  he  is  actuate<l  by 
no  narrow-minded  antipathies  of  race  {mesquines  jalousie*]  —  for  he  is  an 
avowed  Protestant,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  and  a 
generous  admirer  of  all  which  England  has  done  in  behalf  of  personal 
rights  and  good  government.  It  is  because  England  is  pledged,  by  all  her 
acts  and  annals,  before  the  world,  to  sympathise  with  all  which  pertains  to 
well-regulated  liberty,  that  she  is  here  arraigned  for  an  unconcealed  pre- 
ference for  that  party  in  our  strife  which  represents  anarchy  and  slavery. 
For  a  long  time  our  author  sought  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this  sen- 
timent on  the  gjround  of  misinformation  or  ignorance  of  the  true  status  of 
the  question.  Compelled  to  abandon  this  charitable  opinion,  he  declares 
it  to  be  one  of  the  ^'  scandals  of  our  age,  that  the  cause  of  right  has  not 
roused  these  men  of  right ;  that  the  cause  of  liberty  has  not  rouised  these 
men  of  liberty''.  It  would  seem  to  him,  that  in  such  an  aifair,  involving 
self-government,  good  and  honest  laws,  personal  and  national  liberty,  in 
conflict  with  lawlessness,  barbarism,  and  slavery,  the  sympathies  of  all 
Britain  ought  not  to  be  left  to  doubtful  inferences,  but  should  have  been 
expressed  as  with**  the  sound  of  many  waters".  The  recent  speech  of 
Lord  Brougham  furnishes  evidence  coincident  with  that  contained  in  this 
volume,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  British  aris- 
tocracy in  our  national  troubles  is  the  opportunity  which  it  presents  for 
checking  the  growth  of  Ameriean  notions  concerning  general  suffrage  and 
free  institutions,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  Well-hated  party. 
AVe  can  bide  our  time.  If  our  position  and  principles  and  rdU  are  not 
understood  and  appreciated  abroad,  let  us  not  be  too  sensitive  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others ;  but  do  our  own  work,  calmly  and  steadily,  turning  not 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  appealing  to  God  and  posterity. 

A  simple  reference  to  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  this  volume  will  show 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  discussion.  —  The  attitude  of  Europe  in 
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the  light  of  conscience.  What  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  Europe. 
How  its  conduct  is  to  be  explained.  Division  of  sentiment  in  England. 
The  true  motives  of  Anglican  conduct.  The  Trent,  and  the  Blockade. 
The  prevalent  errors  (erreurs  accredites)  in  Europe;  such  as  these:  a, 
*The  war  has  no  reference  to  slavery;  h.  Civil  war,  above  all  things, 
ought  to  be  discountenanced ;  e.  The  South  h^d  a  right  to  secede ;  d.  The 
South,  even  if  it  be  subjugated,  will  never  be  brought  back  to  the  Union ; 
e.  The  South  never  will  be  conquered'  The  true  interests  of  Europe  in 
America.  The  old  political  colonies :  —  Spain,  St  Domingo,  Mexico.  An 
appeal  to  Christians  in  America  and  in  Europe ;  the  former  arc  exhorted 
to  be  faithful  to  the  interests  involved  in  this  crisis.  Free  institutions 
throughout  the  world ;  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
future.  Thanking  the  author  of  this  able,  philosophical,  eloquent  and 
Christian  book,  for  his  services,  we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
obligation  imposed  by  Providence  upon  good  men  and  thinking  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  interpret  to  each  other  the  sentiments  and 
actions  of  their  respective  countries.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  an 
English  translation  of  this  volume  will  be  isycd  immediately  in  this  city 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Scribner.  w.  a. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  City  of  the  Saints,  and  across  the  J^ochy  Mountmns  to  Calif omia. 
By  Richard  F.  Burton.  With  Illustration.  New  York  ;  Harpers.  1862. 
Svo,  pp.  674.  Captain  Burton  has  made  an  entertaining  book  out  of  extra- 
ordinary materials.  This  phenomenon  o#.  Mormonism,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  is  the  marvel  and  scandal  of  tills  century  and  of  this  country. 
There  is  a  science  of  physical  monstrosities  ;  there  is  also  a  philosophy  of 
moral  degradations.  Mr.  Burton  has  not  exactly  hit  it,  and  some  of  his 
deductions  are  unpardonable  scandals  about  religious  tilings  and  men.  Ho 
evidently  views  religion  as  merely  a  curious  phenomenon,  to  be  studied  for 
the  fun  of  it  by  such  a  cosmopolitan  as  himself,  who  once  we  believe  pro- 
fessed Mohammedanism,  and  was  evidently  fascinated  with  some  of  the 
vagaries  of  Mormonism.  He  inclines  to  the  theory  that  it  must,  legiti- 
mately, run  out  into  pure  materialism,  after  Orson  Pratt's  mode  of  theoris- 
ing ;  and  this  materialism,  too,  he  believes,  is  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  and  society.  Mr.  Buckle  is  his  oracle.  The  style  of  the  narrative. 
is  off-hand  and  slip-shod.  Many  points  in  the  history  and  state  of  Mormon- 
ism are  presented  more  at  length  than  in  any  other  work  on  the  subject 
It  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  aberrations  of  mankind 
Its  minute  descriptions  make  it  useful  as  a  guide-book.  Of  course,  it  is 
well  got  up  by  the  Harpers. 

4 

Korth  America.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  New  York:  Harpers.  1862. 
Pp.  623.  60  gents.  Mr.  TroUope  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  frank,  inter- 
esting and  cordial  book  upon  what  is  now  a  very  difficult  country  to  write 
about  or  understand.  In  an  easy  style  he  talks  about  every«body  and 
every  thing.  His  opinions  arc  made  up  frqjptil  his  impressions ;  and  his 
impressions  are  such  as  a  candid,  good-natured,  quick-sighted 'man  would 
bo  likely  to  get  in  rapid  travelling,  quick  talking,  newspaper  reading^  and 
hotel  life.  There  are  many  errors  in  details ;  but  the  tone  of  the  beok  is 
much  more  favorable  to  the  United  States  than  that  of  most^f  the  recent 
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English  criticisms.  His  good-natured  satire  at  our  faults  and  follies  will 
not  be  resented  even  by  the  most  ^*  thin-skinned*' ;  for  the  critic  has  a 
generous  and  manly  soul. 

ILirper'n  Iland-Booh  for  Travellera  in  Europe  and  the  East,  by  W.  P. 
Fetiudge  (12mOf  pp.  480),  i^well  arranged,  concise  and  useful,  giving  plans 
of  tours,  expenses,  accounts  of  towns,  hotels  and  objects  of  interest,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  map  embracing  colored  routes  of  travel,  with  all  needful 
directions.     It  is  just  the  book  for  a  traveller  to  take  along  with  him. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  By  Max  MOllbr.  From  the  second 
London  edition,  revised.  New  York:  Scribner.  1862.  Pp.  416.  $1.50. 
Another  Riverside  volume,  in  the  best  style,  at  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
English  editions.  The  autl^  was  bom  in  Dessau,  1828,  but  has  resided  at 
Oxford  since  1848.  He  translated  the  Hifopadeaa  in  1844 ;  edited  the  Big- 
veda  and  other  works ;  published  on  the  Languages  at  the  Seat  of  War  in 
the  EaH^  1855,  and  a  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  1858,  of  deserved 
repute.  This  new  work  was  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  examines,  in  a  thorough  yet  popular  way,  the 
science  of  language,  in  its  principles,  methods  and  history.  Altogether,  ic 
is  the  best  work  of  the  kind,  and  must  be  had  and  studied  by  all  literary 
men.  The  science  of  language|iB  considered  (Lect  I)  as  one  of  the  physi- 
cal (?)  sciences ;  the  growth,  iifflistinction  from  the  history  of  language'  is 
next  described  (Lect.  II) ;  the  empirical  stage  of  the  science  (Lect.  Ill),  its 
classiftcatory  stage  (Lect  IV),  i^d  the  genealogical  classification  (Lect  \) 
are  reviewed  at  length.  Comparative  Grammar  is  discussed  in  Lect.  VI, 
one  of  the  very  best  Lect.  VII  is  op  the  constituent  elements  of  lan- 
guage ;  Lect  VIII  on  the  morphological  classification ;  Lect  IX  on  the 
theoretical  stage,  including  the  origin  of  language.  An  Appendix  presents 
genealogical  tables  of  languages.  The  Index  is  valuable.  Such  a  book, 
by  a  reverent  Christian  scholar,  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our  literature. 


The  Literary  and  Thcologicnl  Intelligence  is  necessarily  deferred.  The 
following  books,  have  also  been  received,  and  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in 
the  next  number : 

From  TiCKNOR  &  Fields  : 

Religio  Medici.     Bv  Sirvjhomas  Browne.     Pp.  440. 
L''isure  Hours  in  loirn.     Pp.  437. 
Ihe  Beauties  of  Be  Quincey.     Pp.  432. 
Memoirs  of  De  TocqueviUe,     2  vols. 

From  Gould  &  Lixcolx  : 

Anjinal  of  S^:ientijic  Diseo%£ry.     1802. 
IleaTth.     By  Dr.  Mussey.     Pp.  368.  ^ 

Fron^  A^R^  S[  B^s^UE^ly 
^^ieLci^t  of 


the  Mortimers.  '* 

T/ie  Sn-uggles  of  Brown.  Jones,  an^l  Robinson. 
The  Chiidrens  Pieturc^Book. 
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akt.  l— tee  comrciL  of  trent. 

By  BossEEUW  Saiht-Hilaibs,  Ftofessor  at  the  Sorbonne.* 

The  Council  of  Trent  is  a  great  date  in  the  history  of  Ca- 
tholicism ;  it  is  that  of  the  decisive  victory  of  the  papacy 
over  the  church.  Humbled  successively  by  all  the  kings  of 
Europe,  from  Philippe  le  Bel  to  Charles  V,  Rome  avenged 
herself  by  subjecting  consciences  to  the  yoke  which  kings 
were  unwilling  to  wear.  All  independence  of  thought,  all 
individuality  in  faith  is  henceforth  banished.  The  dogma  is 
closed,  the  symbol  is  fixed  forever.  The  faithful  and  even 
the  clergy  have  now  only  to  believe  and  to  obey. 

This  Council  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  unequal 
in  length  as  in  importance.  The  first,!  extending  from  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  1545,  to  the  eleventh  of  March,  1547, 
is  the  decisive  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  dogma. 
Until  then  wavering  and  indefinite,  it  became'fixed  and  com- 

*  Translated  from  the  Jievtte  Chritienne. 
f  See  the  author's  HUtoire  d^Espaffne^  vii,  410. 
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pact  under  tlie  pressure  of  the  tlireatening  Protestantism  ;  it 
peremptorily  banished  from  its  bosom  all  the  latent  germs  of 
opposition  and  reform  which  had  revealed  themselves  in  the 
Councils  of  Basle  and  Constance.  Justification  hy  faith  in 
the  hands  of  Luther  had  sufliced  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
whole  edifice  of  Catholicism.*  The  Eomish  church  did  not 
dare  reject  this  vital  dogma ;  but  it  annulled  it  by  associating 
works  of  grace  and  human  merits  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ 
Tlienceforth  the  schism  was  complete.  By  making  man,  in 
any  degree  whatever,  the  author  of  his  own  salvation,  the 
Roman  Church  parted  company  forever  with  the  pure  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  and  with  the  Reformation,  which  goes  to  the 
fountain-head  in  the  word  of  God. 

Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Roman  Catholic  princes,  the 
Council  touched,  for  form's  sake  merely,  upon  some  points  of 
disciplinary  reform ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  first  period 
was  essentially  dogmatic.  Tradition  was  made  equal  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  its  authority  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
The  Romish  church  and  the  pope,  its  impersonation,  were 
pronoimced  infallible ;  the  seven  sacraments  were  recognised 
and  declared  divine,  in  spite  of  the  Gospel,  which  mentions 
but  twoj  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  sacraments 
were  declared  to  bestow  divine  grace  after  it  had  been 
lost,  and  baptism  was  said  to  wash  us  completely  from  ori- 
ginal sin.  Tlie  Vulgate^  swarming  as  it  does  with  errors, 
proved  such  in  the  Council  itself,  was  accepted,  with  all  the 
apocryphal  books,  which  the  Jews  had  never  acknowledged, 
as  the  only  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible, — dangerous 
reading,  which  must  be  left  to  the  learned  and  to  experts, 
that  is,  to  the  priests,  who  alone  can  extract  the  remedy  from 
the  poison,  and  cure  with  that  which  kills.  An  impassible 
abyss  thus  forever  separated  Catliolicism  from  all  Protestant 
communions.  The  premises  were  laid  down,  with  an  incon- 
testable vigor  of  logic,  in  this  first  period  of  the  Council. 
The  germs  of  all  its  future  decrees  were  contained  in  it,  and 

*  This  has  been  victoriously  demonstrated  by  M.  Chs.  de  Remasat  in  his  admir- 
able article  on  Merle  d^Aubigu^'s  History  of  the  Reformation^  in  the  Mevue  da 
Deux  MondtBy  15th  June,  1854. 
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the  two  succeeding  periods  had  only  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  second  period  began  under  Julius  III,  May  Ist,  1551. 
During  the  interval  the  Co.uncil  slept,  but  the  papacy  was 
vigilant.  For  some  time  two  councils,  purely  nominal,  ex- 
isted at  once :  some  Italian  bishops  sat  at  Bologne  under  the 
papal  banner;  some  Spanish  and  German  bishops  at  Trent 
under  that  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  obstinate  hatred  of  Paul 
ni  (Farnese)  to  Charles  V  was  an  obstacle  to  any  serious  re- 
newal of  the  debates  of  the  assembly.  Julius  HI  (del  Monte) 
at  length  took  the  place  of  Paul  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
and  there  showed  himself  as  devoted  to  the  Emperor  as  his 
predecessor  had  been  hostile  to  him.  Charles  V,  disappointed 
in  tlie  hope  of  himself  giving  religious  unity  to  Germany, 
fell  back  upon  the  Council ;  he  summoned  the  Pope  to  re- 
open it,  and  thus  pay  the  price  of  the  bargain  by  which  he 
had  been  elected.  Julius  HI  was  obliged  to  comply ;  he  re- 
luctantly convoked,  for  the  first  of  May,  that  council  whicli 
Rome  had  little  reason  thus  to  fear. 

Only  fifteen  bishops  were  at  Trent  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  Tliey  adjourned  to  the  first  of  September,  to  give 
the  tardy  ones  time  to  assemble.  It  reopened  in  fact  at  that 
date.  The  imperial  envoy  set  forth  only  assurances  of  sub- 
mission. France,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
learned  Amyot,  protested  against  locating  the  assembly  at 
Trent,  which  was  at  once  too  German  and  too  Italian  a  city. 
Amyot,  who  was  in  petto  a  Protestant,  wanting  only  courage 
to  become  so  in  fact,  declared  with  a  cold  and  polished  firm 
ness  "  that  the  king  his  master  could  not  send  his  bishops  to 
a  city,  the  access  to  which  was  neither  free  nor  safe  ;  that  he 
could  not  look  upon  the  actual  assembly  as  a  general  council, 
but  only  as  a  private  council  from  which  he  was  excluded, 
and  whose  decrees  neither  he  nor  his  prelates  nor  his  subjects 
could  obey".  At  the  same  time  Henry  11  ordered  the  prelates 
of  his  kingdom  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  Gallic  council, 
that  old  bugbear  of  tlie  holy  see,  and  forbade  his  subjects  to 
Bend  any  sum  of  money  from  France  to  Rome,  xmder  any 
pretext  whatever.    . 
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Tliiii  langoBge,  still  more  these  acts,  boded  31  for  Home. 
Tlif;  wrwiion  opened  under  bad  auspices  for  the  papacy.  The 
£rn[H;ror9  alarrrie<l,  strove  to  arrest  the  blow  aimed  at  his 
ch(5rished  council,  by  recruiting  it  from  the  German  and 
Spanish  bishops,  to  the  great  dread  ij(  the  Pope,  who  was 
afraid  i/f  being  outnumbered.  But  the  end  of  Charles  was 
not  attained  ;  his  dream  of  fusion  still  beset  him.  He  tried 
to  force  the  Lutherans  to  repair  to  Trent ;  but  the  doctors  of 
the  liefonnation,  who  remembered  John  Huss,  demanded  a 
triple  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Poi)C,  who  dared  not  refuse  tliem  outright,  but  who 
had  little  desire  to  see  Protestants  at  Trent,  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror that  he  "  did  not  wish  to  have  to  fight  with  a  shut-up 
cat".  Tlie  Emperor  insisted,  and  the  Council  ended  the  mat- 
ter by  giving  a  safe-conduct,  in  such  equivocal  terms,  that 
the  JjUtlicrans  found  in  it  what  they  desired,  a  pretext  for  not 
going. 

In  the  midst  all  these  intrigues,  the  little  knot  of  bishops 
rciiHHembled  at  Trent  gradually  increased.  Three  electors, 
those  of  Mayonco,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  had  come  by  order  of 
Charles  V.  Awaiting  the  much-promised  reform,  they  peace- 
ably discussed  transubstantiation  and  communion  of  the  two 
kinds.  The  presiding  legate,  the  Cardinal  of  Saint-Marcel, 
reigned  alone  in  the  assembly,  and  by  him  the  Pope  held  the 
tliread  which  moved  everytliing.  Tlie  following  citations  of 
the  envoys  of  the  Emperor  will  edify  tliose  who  may  perhaps 
still  question  tliem.  Don  Francisco  of  Toledo  was  the  first 
who  pn^ssed  the  legate  to  enter  upon  the  chapter  of  reforms. 
Then  the  legate  confided  to  him,  under  the  seid  of  secrecy,  a 
lottor  in  which  the  Emperor  promised  •^'that  the  Kefoimation 
should  not  Ih>  discussed  except  so  far  as  his  holiness  thought 
g\HHl :  his  majesty  would  arrange  that  the  bi^ops  should 
Hgn.H>  to  everything  that  he  wislied*'  ^Vargas.  Ldir^s  ti 
Jtimoity^^  p,  t>^).  But  let  us  hear  A'argas  himsebu  that 
wtoran  of  im]vrial  diplomacy,  who  was  ejagaged  in  all  the 
IvntUes  of  the  tirs4  sesc^ion:  this  is  what  he  wiv^te  on  the 
twvlfth  of  (Vtober:  **The  le^rate  is  abeolu^^^iV  master  ot  the 
lu^nuldy,     lie  even  j^i^vents  certain  mattieis  6«m 
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passed,  altliougli  the  Pope  would  be  very  willing  to  grant 
them"  (p.  117).  "The  legates",  writes  the  Spanish  Bishop 
of  Orense,  "  show  no  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the  clergy.  They 
declare  without  ceremony,  that  we  ought  to  be  contented 
with  what  they  are  willing  to  grant  us,  without  opening  our 
mouth  to  ask  for  anything  more"  (p.  158).  Vargas  writes 
further  on  the  twelfth  of  November :  "  The  legato  goes  his 
own  way  continually.  He  consumes  ilie  time  by  making 
the  theologians  dispute  about  dogmas.  Then,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, with  an  impressive  air,  he  proposes  some  vain  sem- 
blance of  reformation.  There  is  no  time  either  to  read  or  to 
understand.  All  this  serves  only  to  embroil  matters,  and  to 
give  food  to  raillery.  Hemonstrances  are  useless  here.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  less  so  at  Home.  They  are  blind.  I%ey 
think  only  of  the  interests  of  thejlesh  and  the  world.  The 
council  can  do  nothing  of  itself.  It  has  neither  authority  nor 
liberty.  Tlie  legate  holds  everything  in  his  own  hands ;  after 
such  things  one  should  be  astonished  at  nothing"  (p.  18S- 
191).  The  holy  mother,  the  Komish  church,  is  here  painted 
by  the  hand  of  her  children,  and  the  portrait  is  not  too  flat- 
tering. 

TVe  will  not  analyse  those  theological  debates  which  the 
leaders  of  the  assembly  gave  over  as  food  to  the  pious  souls 
who  regarded  the  Council  as  in  earnest.  In  the  discussion 
concerning  the  cup,  Rome  was  inflexible ;  she  held  to  main- 
taining the  barrier  which  it  raised  between  the  mass  of  be- 
lievers and  the  priest,  the  privileged  guest  at  that  mystic 
feast,  who  enjoyed  a  more  intimate  communion  with  his  God. 
It  imported  little  to  the  legate  and  to  the  majority  who 
obeyed  him,  that  the  communion  in  the  two  kinds  had 
reigned  during  centuries  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  in  the 
western  church.  Little  imported  the  Gospel  itself,  and  the 
institution  of  the  holy  supper  by  Jesus  Christ.  They  unhesi- 
tatingly voted  transubstantiation  and  communion  in  one  kind, 
although  both  had  been  ignored  by  the  church  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  even  by  the  confession  of  the  Council  of 
Constance. 

While  discussing  dogmas,  it  was  needful  to  seem  to  be  oc- 
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cupiecl  with  reforms.  Tlie  Emperor,  desirous  of  drawing  Pro- 
testants to  the  Comicil,  constantly  insisted  upon  the  concession 
of  the  cup,  so  often  promised  and  so  often  evaded.  At  his 
entreaties,  the  Lutheran  princes  of  TVurtemberg,  of  Branden- 
burg, and  of  Saxony  sent  their  deputies  to  Trent,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Charles,  who  saw  already  realized  his  dream  of  Gtermanic 
unity.  The  envoys  of  Saxony  and  of  Wurtemberg  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  vigor  of  their  expostulations.  "  It 
is  not  just",  they  said,  "  that  the  Pope  and  his  bishops  should 
be  judges  in  a  case  where  they  are  parties,  whether  as  ac- 
cusers or  accused.  The  bishops  who  sit  in  the  assembly  ought 
at  least  to  be  absolved  from  all  oaths  in  regard  to  the  Pope. 
Have  not  the  Councils  of  Basle  and  of  Constance  declared, 
that  in  cases  of  faith,  even  such  as  touch  upon  the  rights  of 
the  pontiff,  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  Cautieil  t  Thus  it  clearly 
resulted  from  the  debates  of  these  two  assemblies,  that  the 
bishops  are,  in  fact^  freed  from  their  oaths  to  the  Pope,  even 
if  he  should  not  remit  them."  More  than  one  bisliop,  Italian 
even,  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  artful  manoeuvres  of  the 
legates,  applauded  heartily  the  boldness  of  this  language. 
''  Tliey  have  said  aloud",  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  ^'  all 
which  we  did  not  dare  to  say  for  ourselves  .  .  . ;  but  there  is 
good  care  taken  that  the  people  shall  not  hear  it"  (Vargas, 
Lettre^j  p.  46S). 

The  nineteenth  of  March  had  come,  and  the  reforms  had 
made  no  advances.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  have  at 
least  the  appearance  of  doing  something.  The  first  question 
brought  up  was  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  upon  this  delicate 
point  a  deaf  spirit  of  op'position  reigned  on  the  bishops* 
benches.  Even  among  the  most  submissive,  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  wish  to  put  a  limit  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  holy  see  upon  the  rights  of  the  episcopate.  But  as  this 
question,  so  weighty  in  itself,  touched  upon  another  still  more 
weighty,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  must  be  maintained 
at  any  cost ;  as  the  pope  alone  was  able  to  defend  this  juris- 
diction from  the  attempts  of  temporal  princes  jealous  of  re- 
covering their  rights ;  as,  in  fine,  the  papacy  was  the  summit 
of  the  vast  judiciary  edifice,  that  bold  challenge  thrust  at 
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secular  justice,  it  was  necessary  to  be  careful  in  touching  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch  lest  the  whole  building  should  crumble. 
The  universal  interest  of  the  Church  silenced  iall  private  in- 
terests. In  order  that  the  Pope  should  remain  arbiter  of  the 
crowns  of  the  earth,  he  must  be  arbiter  of  the  bishops.  Ap- 
peal  to  the  Court  of  Home  in  cases  of  abuse  was  therefore 
maintained  by  the  very  bishops  who,  taken  separately, 
would  have  wished  only  to  abolish  it.  The  grave  question 
at  the  root  of  all  the  others,  "  Is  the  episcopal  power  by  di- 
vine right,  or  does  it  emanate  from  the  Pope  ?"  was  impli- 
citly decided  in  the  papal  sense. 

To  this  weighty  decision  were  joined  certain  disciplinary 
measures ;  from  tiie  most  flagrant  abuses  particular  ones  were 
selected  and  corrected.  In  order  to  learn  accurately  the 
range  of  these  reforms,  we  must  interrogate,  not  the  decrees, 
too  often  contrived  to  say  nothing,  but  the  fathers  of  the 
Council,  whose  mouths  were  not  yet  closed  by  the  papal  dis- 
cipline. "  As  to  the  disciplinary  decrees",  wrote  the  Bisliop 
of  Astorga  to  Granvella,  "  they  are  not  what  are  needed  to 
put  a  stop  to  scandals.  We  do  here  not  what  we  wish,  but 
what  we  are  permitted  to  do".  "  Beautiful  reformation  1" 
cried  tlie  Bishop  of  Verdun,  one  of  the  few  representatives  of 
France  at  Trent ;  and  the  legate's  only  reply  was  to  call  him 
"  impertinent,  and  a  hot-headed  youth". 

While  the  reformers  were  laboring  so  hard  to  accomplish 
nothing,  the  theologians  worked  more  expeditiously.  In  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  they  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  little  edifying. 
Penance  and  extreme  unction  had  been  brought  in  at  the 
threshold  of  the  course,  and  proclaimed  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Tliey  pretended  to  wait  for  the  Lutherans,  who  did 
not  come,  and  were  not  coming,  before  touching  seriously 
upon  matters  of  reform ;  but  they  hastened  to  decide  with- 
out them  what  were  in  fact  the  most  controverted  doc- 
trinal questions.  To  give  them  time  to  arrive,  the  Council 
had  adjourned  to  the  first  of  May.  Suddenly  resounded  like 
a  thunderbolt  the  tidings — strange,  incredible,  yet  too  true — 
that  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  right  arm  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Lutheran  champion  of  Catholic  Germany ,  had  entered  Augs- 
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burg.  He  BTiminoiied  Germany  to  a  revolt  against  the  Pope 
and  against  the  Emperor  in  taking  for  his  device :  Political 
liberty  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Soon  it  was  known  that 
he  was  at  Innsbruck,  some  days  distant  from  Trent,  and  that 
the  invincible  Charles  V  had  to  flee  before  him.  The  plague 
had  suddenly  closed  the  first  session  of  the  C!ouncil ;  the  pest 
of  heresy,  worse  still  and  more  dangerous,  cut  short  the  se- 
cond. The  bishops,  the  legates,  the  nuncios  demanded  of 
Bome  the  suspension  of  the  Council,  and  the  Pope  made 
haste  to  grant  it.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1552,  the 
Council  was  dissolved,  in  fact,  before  it  was  so  in  form,  held 
its  last  session,  and  adjourned  for  two  years,  "  or  longer  if  it 
was  necessary".  But  instead  of  two  years,  the  Council  waited 
ten. 

Maurice,  the  most  mortal  enemy  of  Catholicism,  had  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  the  holy  see ;  he  had  delivered  it, 
and  for  a  long  time,  from  the  menace  or  the  embarrassment 
of  a  council.  The  Emperor,  overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected 
blow,  forced  to  renounce  at  once  his  two  most  cherished  plans. 
Catholic  unity,  and  the  succession  of  the  empire  in  his  family, 
had  now  many  other  thoughts  in  his  head.  Until  the  death  of 
Julius  m  in  1555,  there  was  to  be  no  more  question  about 
a  council.  The  successor  of  Julius,  the  pious  and  candid 
Marcellus  11,  announced,  it  is  true,  his  intention  to  reopen  it ; 
but  his  reign  of  twenty  days  gave  to  the  Catliolic  world 
nothing  but  hopes,  which  death  did  not  permit  him  to  realize. 
Paul  IV  (Caraffa),  elected  on  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
brought  to  the  throne  only  two  ideas,  or  rather,  two  pas- 
sions ;  in  politics,  hatred  of  Spaniards,  in  religion,*  hatred  of 
heresy.  He  desired,  however,  tlie  reformation  of  the  Church, 
but  he  wished  it  done  by  himself  alone.  "  What  need  have 
I  of  councils",  he  often  repeated,  "  since  I  am  above  them 
all?  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  send  to  deliberate  among  the 
mountains  threescore  of  bishops,  among  the  least  learned, 
and  fourscore  of  doctors,  among  the  least  enlightened,  as  has 
already  been  twice  done!  Does  any  one  think  that  such 
people  are  more  fit  to  reform  the  world  thaa  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  assisted  by  his  cardinals^  the  UiU  and  the  pillais 
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of  Christendom  ?"  At  one  time,  Paul  IV  dreamed  of  opposing 
to  the  two  Tridentine  councils,  which  in  his  eyes  were  invalid, 
a  council  held  in  Rome  itself,  at  St.  John  of  the  Lateran ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  idea,  as  none  of  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Europe  was  willing  to  acccede  to  it. 

From  a  pontiff,  the  personal  enemy  of  Charles  V,  and  who 
was  soon  to  combat  in  Eome  the  general  of  Philip  11,  there 
was  not  much  to  be  Kbped  in  the  matter  of  councils.  K  he 
had  convoked  one,  it  would  have  been  a  tribunal  charged 
with  the  trial  of  the  Emperor  and  the  kings,  all  in  his  eyes 
suspected  of  heresy  and  revolt.  Among  the  Catholic  princes 
had  not  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  au- 
thorized in  half  of  Germany  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  service, 
and  permitted  even  to  their  own  subjects  the  communion  in 
two  kinds  ?  It  was  worse  than  a  heresy ;  it  was  an  usurpa- 
tion which  a  pope  like  Paul  IV  was  unable  to  pardon.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  wait  till  his  death,  in  August, 
1559,  that  is,  four  years  and  a  half,  before  the  question  of  a 
council  could  again  be  broached. 

After  three  months  of  stormy  debate  in  the  conclave,  Pius 
IV  (de  M6diciB)  was  at  length  elected.  The  papacy  found  in 
him  a  champion  of  its  most  extreme  pretensions,  as  decided 
as  Paul  lY.  Paul,  previous  to  his  election,  was  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  cardinals  that  before  two  years  he  would  convoke 
a  council :  we  have  seen  how  he  kept  his  promise.  The  same 
engagement  was  required  of  Pius  IV,  who  proved  more  faith- 
ful to  it.  Home,  revolting  against  the  memory  of  Paul  IV, 
convoked  the  council  as  a  desperate  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  last  pontificate.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  in- 
stantly protested ;  France,  though  almost  renouncing  all  hope 
of  obtaining  it,  spoke  more  than  ever  of  a  Galilean  council ; 
Home  did  what  she  has  always  done  in  an  emergency,  she 
yielded  or  seemed  to  yield.  France  and  the  Emperor  de- 
manded a  new  council  independent  of  the  old,  proposing  as 
its  seat  Constance,  Cologne,  or  Treves,  between  Germany  and 
France  and  distant  from  Italy ;  but  the  Pope  was  inflexible : 
"  I  should  regard  myself",  said  he,  "  as  a  traitor  to  God  and 
the  Church,  if  I  should  suffer  a  single  one  of  the  points  of 
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faith  which  have  been  decided  to  be  again  discufised*    I  am 
ready  to  lose  my  blood  and  my  life  rather  than  consent  to  it". 

At  length,  in  1560,  appeared  the  bull  of  convocation.  It 
fixed  definitely  the  seat  of  the  Council  at  Trent,  and  its  open- 
ing at  Eafiter,  1561.  It  did  not  pronounce  the  word  continvr 
aiianj  of  evil  sound  in  the  ears  of  princes,  but  avoiding  the 
difficulty,  it  connected  the  new  Council  with  the  old  by  de- 
claring "  all  suspension  removed".  Pius  IV,  thanks  to  this 
middle  term,  had  thought  to  conciliate  both  parties,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  making  everybody  dissatisfied.  France,  after 
having  found  fault  with  the  bull,  ended  by  resigning  herself 
to  it,  and  promised  to  send  her  prelates  to  the  Council.  But 
at  the  same  moment,  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  accustomed  to 
beat  about  between  the  two  parties,  reopened  the  prisons, 
suspended  all  processes  against  the  Huguenots,  and  reclaimed 
from  the  Pope  communion  in  the  two  kinds.  Finally  she  con- 
voked, in  August,  1561,  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  that  last  and 
vain  attempt  to  bring  together  two  churches  doomed  never  to 
come  to  an  agreement  I  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain 
were  highly  indignant  at  these  concessions  made  to  heresy, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  Pius  IV  from  sending  de- 
puties to  the  Protestant  princes,  to  invite  them  to  take  part 
in  the  Coimcil. 

The  day  having  arrived,  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua,  president, 
presented  himself  with  another  legate  and  nine  bishops,  all 
Italians.  It  was  impossible  to  inaugurate  the  session  with  so 
ridiculous  a  number.  At  length,  after  eight  months  of  pa- 
tience and  of  intrigues,  the  Coimcil  was  opened,  January  ISth, 
1562.  One  hundred  and  ten  bishops  were  present,  the  ma- 
jority being  Italians ;  but  no  ambassadors  and  few  or  no  pre- 
lates from  Germany  or  France,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
legates,, who  at  the  same  time  feared  and  desired  their  pre- 
sence. France,  in  fact,  was  eager  to  carry  to  Trent  her  Gal- 
ilean doctrines,  so  dreaded  by  the  court  of  Eome.  The  Em- 
peror insisted  on  the  cup  and  the  marriage  of  priests.  Spain, 
more  orthodox,  was  only  more  exacting ;  she  spoke  only  of 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  holy  see,  and  especially  of  tak- 
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ing  from  the  Pope  the  right  of  derogating  from  the  decrees  of 
the  Council. 

,  By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January, 
tlie  day  before  the  opening,  the  famous  assembly  of  St.  Ger- 
main was  held  in  France.  Tlie  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital,  sus- 
tained by  the  queen  regent,  whose  policy  inclined  for  the 
moment  to  the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  demanded  for  them  a 
relaxation  of  the  rigors  of  the  law.  In  fine,  notwithstanding 
the  clamors  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  Edict  of  January 
granted  to  the  Keform,  with  many  restrictions  it  is  true,  the 
exercise  of  their  own  worship. 

Tlie  bishops  who  were  present,  without  waiting  for  the  dila- 
tory, boldly  entered  upon  their  work.  But  at  the  very  outset 
a  clause,  dexterously  inserted"  in  the  decree  for  the  opening, 
came  near  to  spoiling  everything.  Ten  years  before,  Eome 
was  satisfied  with  the  iorvci\A'B^^  priBsidentilyus  Ugatis ;  there 
was  now  added  proponentihvs^  an  important  modification,  as 
it  implied  the  exclusive  right  of  the  legates  to  propose  to  the 
Assembly  the  questions  for  discussion.  Four  Spanish  prelates 
alone  dared  to  protest,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Council 
went  on,  and  from  the  first,  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  sat 
upon  a  firm  foundation  in  this  incomplete  assembly,  where 
opponentfi  were  wanting. 

The  legates  wanted  courage  to  declare  that  the  new  Council 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  old,  but  they  used  every  effort 
to  attach  its  decisions  to  those  of  the  two  previous  sessions. 
In  vain  did  Germany  and  France  protest  —  the  decree  was 
passed ;  they  still  went  on,  supported  by  Spain,  which  de- 
manded a  pure  and  simple  continuation.  But  the  ground 
was  slippery,  and  the  legates  trod  it  slowly  and  circuitously. 
Demands  for  reform  rained  from  all  quarters ;  the  ambassa- 
dors, supported  by  their  masters,  spoke  louder  than  the 
bishops,  and  knew  better  how  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Tlie  grand-child  of  Isabella  the  Catholic^  Ferdinand,  with  the 
consent  of  France,  demanded  "the  complete  reform  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  of  the  conclave,  of  the  papal 
election,  and  of  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy,  the  abolition 
of  dispensations,  of  the  plurality  of  benefices^  and  of  simony. 
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He  demanded  the  residence  of  the  bishops,  the  most  edifying 
forms  of  worship,  and  finally  the  instruction  of  the  people  by 
preaching  and  schools".  A  Protestant  prince  could  not  have 
exacted  more,  and  the  imputaticm  from  a  Catholic  month  had 
only  the  more  weight  Thus  did  Protestantism,  excluded 
from  this  Council,  which  haggled  at  its  safe-conduct,  react 
upon  it  from  without  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France 
became  its  mandatories  before  the  Assembly.  In  fine,  Catho- 
licism itself  was  forced  to  compress  its  dogmas  and  temper  its 
discipline  under  the  vigilant  control  of  orthodox  princes, 
inspired  unconsciously  by  the  breath  of  the  Keformation. 

Demands  so  pressing,  so  often  repeated,  and  coming  from 
so  many  different  points,  could  not  easily  be  set  aside.  Borne 
herself  and  her  legates  hesitated  a  moment,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  JScdesiagHcal  Annals  of  Bainaldi  (ad  ann.  1562), 
where  we  read  these  astonishing  words :  "  It  may  perhaps  be 
permitted,  in  some  places,  to  mingle  with  the  Latin  hymns, 
songs,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  faithfully  translated.  Ought 
not  the  Council  to  relax  a  little  from  the  rigor  of  positive 
law,  and  yield  to  the  desires  of  foreign  nations,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  communion  in  the  two  kinds,  and  in  regard  to 
fastings  ?"  Rome  was  shaken,  and,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
doubt  about  herself.  K  all  the  Catholic  princes  had  been 
able  to  agree,  if  they  had  said  plainly  what  they  wished  and 
what  they  did  not  wish ;  if  the  bishops,  relying  upon  the  feel- 
ing of  their  independence,  had  made  head  against  the  legates, 
like  the  Spaniards,  who,  although  enemies  to  all  dogmatic  re- 
form, were  the  advocates  of  disciplinary  reform,  the  holy  see 
would  liave  done  what  it  has  always  done  in  like  cases — ^it 
would  have  yielded.  The  Council,  given  over  to  itself  and  to 
the  breath  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  would  have  passed 
over  it,  jvould  have  been  drawn  along  further  than  it  thought, 
further  even  than  the  kings  desired. 

But  the  miserable  tergiversations  of  Catherine  and  of 
France,  the  incurable  lack  of  logic  and  of  courage  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  Gallicanism,  a  kind  of  abortive  Protestantism, 
which,  with  the  most  loyal  intentions  in  the  world,  has  al- 
ways stopped  short  on  the  way^  lost  everything,  and  made 
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Bhipwreck  of  everything.  The  French  ambassadors  were  at 
first  united  with  those  of  the  empire  in  demanding  the  cup, 
the  abolition  of  the  worship  of  images,  the  mass  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  marriage  of  priests.  But  for  some  time  past, 
the  position  of  France  had  been  altered  at  Trent.  The  French 
prelates,  after  eighteen  months'  absence,  which  nothing  could 
justify,  came  by  degrees  to  the  Council.  They  daily  expected 
their  chief,  tlie  too  famous  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who,  under 
one  j^^text  or  another,  put  off  his  coming  from  day  to  day. 
Expectation  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  he 
would  take,  were  as  great  at  Eome  as  at  Trent.  All  parties 
claimed  in  advance  this  important  accession.  As  prince  of 
the  Churqh,  the  holy  see  thought  it  might  count  upon  him ; 
but  as  prince  of  France,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  ortho- 
doxy, he  had  to  preserve  caution,  even  with  the  Protestants, 
whose  affairs,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  managed  by  the 
French  embassy.  Thus,  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Lorraine 
prelate,  the  question  of  the  cup,  of  which  he  was  known  to 
be  an  advocate,  remained  suspended,  like  a  menace  for  Eome, 
and  as  a  rallying-point  for  all  the  independent  voices  in  the 
Council. 

As  to  the  Spaniards,  there  was  no  coimting  upon  them. 
Encased  in  their  haughty  orthodoxy,  holding  themselves  aloof 
from  everybody,  from  legates,  embassadors,  and  foreign  pre- 
lates, they  were  for  every  body  a  subject  of  embarrassment 
and  fear.  Ultramontane  in  dogma,  and  mortal  enemies  of  all 
concession  to  heresy,  they  made  themselves  thereby  a  title  to 
sustain  against  the  holy  see  a  kind  of  orthodox  crusade  to  the 
profit  of  the  episcopate.  It  was  they  who  had  raised  in  the 
Council  the  weighty  question  of  the  residence  and  the  divine 
right  of  bishops,  and  had  settled  it  in  these  redoubtable  terms: 
"  Is  it  by  conmiand  of  the  Pope  or  by  command  of  God,  that 
a  bishop  is  obliged  to  reside  in  his  church  ?" 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  length  arrived,  November  13th, 
1662.  He  was  received  with  high  honors.  The  legates  and 
bishops  went  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  to  his  hoteL  In 
his  reception  address,  he  contrived,  without  pledging  himself 
to  anything,  to  charm  the  legates  and  the  Council  by  his  ap- 
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parent  inoderation  and  his  lordly  urbanity.  Soon,  however, 
Ui»  Hc»cret  iimtructions  began  to  show  themselves:  "As  to 
diueipline,  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  cor- 
rection of  abuses ;  as  to  dogma,  concession  of  the  cnp  to  aU 
the  subjects  of  tlie  King  of  France ;  mass,  prayers,  and  psalms 
in  French,  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  marriage  of  the  priests, 
and  the  abandonment  of  ecclesiastical  possessions".  Bat  the 
Cardinal  himself  possessed  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  of 
benefices ;  this  last  threat,  then,  was  not  serious.  But  certain 
words,  however,  adroitly  thrown  in,  sufficed  to  fill  the  legates 
with  aftright  and  to  give  courage  to  the  timid.  As  ambassa- 
dor of  the  King  of  France  and  prince  of  the  Komish  Church, 
lie  would  have  a  double  weight  in  the  deliberations.  His 
im]>euotrable  reserve  increased  the  strength  of  his  position, 
lie  menaced  Rome  and  the  legates  by  his  reticence,  complain- 
ing without  inferences,  and  insinuating  without  propositions. 
A  biting  harangue  of  the  second  envoy  of  France,  Du  Fer- 
rier,  who  showed  to  Rome  the  perspective  of  a  national  coon- 
cil,  and,  with  swonl  at  the  throat,  demanded  a  reform,  added 
irritation  to  fear.  But  no  one  dared  to  protest ;  they  had  too 
much  fear  and  too  much  need  of  France  to  attempt  aught 
against  her. 

lu  Jauuarv,  1503,  the  French  ambassadors^  as  a  ^ew-Tear"s 
gifk,  presented  to  the  Council  a  project  of  reformation. :  ther 
demanded  in  it  the  communion  in  the  two  kinds,  and  the 
service  in  the  vulgar  language.  The  worship  of  images^  bene- 
fice8>  dispensations,  were  all  treated  in  a  way  which  <iifitnrbe<i 
at  once  the  interests  and  the  inclinations  of  the  holv  see. 
The  legates  reported  it  to  the  Pope,  whom  the  blow  woaI«I 
first  strike,  but  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  affected  to 
hold  himself  apart  firom  this  project,  caused  the  Pope  to  be 
secretlv  inlbrmed  that  he  knew  how  to  avert  the  storm.  The 
prince  of  the  Church  now  supplanted  the  amba^adur:  the 
wilv  Lorraine*  who  could  have  advised  the  most  subde  rtjiHiinR 
in  mutters  of  diplomacy,  began  to  sepai*ate  his  own  inturests 
from  those  of  his  country  and  his  king. 

To  increase  the  diijicuities  of  his  position*  the  worthy  brr>- 
ttbi^r  of  tii«  (oruisea  biithuug^  himsolf  of  an  expedifint  which 
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would  still  heighten  the  kind  of  mute  terror  which  environed 
him.  The  Emperor  was  at  Innsbruck  with  his  son,  both 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Council,  and  still  more  with  the 
Pope.  By  their  theologians,  they  there  made  an  examination 
of  certain  theses,  as  big  with  tempests  as  those  of  Luther : 
"  Tlie  clause  proponentihus  legatu — ^is  it  not  contrary  to  the 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the  Council  ?  Can  the  Pope  trans- 
fer or  dissolve  it  without  the  authorization  of  the  princes? 
Should  not  the  bishops,  who  sit  in  it,  be  declared  independent, 
as  well  of  the  Pope  as  of  their  sovereigns?  K  the  Pope 
should  die,  would  not  the  election  appertain  to  the  Council  ? 
etc."  The  Cardinal  set  out  in  February,  leaving  behind  him 
disquietude  and  fear.  He  remained  five  days  at  Innsbruck, 
and  each  day  spent  several  hours  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
son,  the  King  of  the  Momans.  Nothing  transpired  of  these 
mysterious  conferences,  in  which  was  decided  the  future  of 
Catholic  reform.  Tlie  Cardinal  returned  more  impenetrable 
than  ever ;  the  only  indiscretion  which  escaped  him,  as  if  in- 
voluntarily, was  in  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  close  union  with  France. 

It  is  now  very  evident  that,  if  the  three  great  Catholic 
nations,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  had  been  of  one  mind, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  dictate  the  law  to  the 
holy  see.  But  what  conmaon  action  could  be  expected  of 
kings,  nations,  or  churches,  summoned  to  make  in  tliis  work 
of  pretended  reform  a  community  of  interests,  which  were  as 
discordant  as  their  principles  ?  France,  the  most  illogical  of 
the  three,  imagined,  and  imagines  still,  that  one  can  be  a 
Catholic  without  believing  in  the  Pope,  and  especially  with- 
out obeying  him.  Germany,  shaken  in  her  respect  for  the 
papacy,  inclined,  without  avowing  it,  to  Protestantism.  Spain, 
the  only  consistent  one,  wished  t6  have  the  principle  of  the 
papacy  applied  by  law,  if  not  in  fact,  in  all  its  rigor.  She 
put  but  three  limits  to  it — ^the  rights  of  the  inquisition,  those 
of  the  episcopate,  and  those  of  a  king  as  Catholic  at  least  as 
the  Pope  himself. 

The  chief  direction  of  the  Council,  which  pertained  to  Ger- 
many, in  1551,  had  since  then  escaped  from  her  hands.    Since 
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the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor 
had  lost  much  of  their  credit  at  Trent.    Instead  of  a  Tictori- 
ous  prince,  always  ready  to  place  his  sword  at  the  service  of 
the  faith,  he  was  now  only  a  pacific  prince,  orthodox  un- 
doubtedly, but  having  little  fancy  for  a  crusade.    Maximi- 
lian,  his  son  and  future  heir,  was  suspected  of  leaning  to  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.    The  project  of  a  diet  was  on  foot,  and 
the  Pope,  with  good  cause,  feared  new  concessions  to  here^. 
But  the  policy  of  attacking  its  enemies  one  by  one,  in  order 
to  conquer  the  more  surely,  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  old 
Borne  to  the  new.    The  least  formidable  of  the  three,  and  the 
most  exacting,  was  the  Emperor.     He  alone  dared  to  say 
aloud  what  each  thought  to  himself,  ''  That  there  were  two 
Councils,  one  for  form,  at  Trent,  the  other,  the  only  real  one, 
at  Borne".    The  Pope  concluded,  with  reason,  that,  by  taking 
Ferdinand  alone  by  himself,  he  would  have  done  much  bet- 
ter.   The  president  of  the  Council  had  just  died,  and  had 
been  replaced  by  the  Cardinal  Morone,  the  most  acute  diplo- 
matist of  the  conclave.    Ferdinand,  who  was  not  powerful  in 
himself,  became  so  by  his  relationship  to  Philip  11 ;  he  be- 
came so  by  the  clearness  of  his  position,  by  the  audacity  of 
his  demands,  by  Lutheranism,  whose  phantom  rose  up  behind 
him ;  he  became  so,  in  fine,  by  the  support  of  France,  who, 
seeing  him  in  the  advance  guard,  had  begun  to  follow  in  his 
train,  though  only  to  desert  him  on  the  road.    The  knot  of 
the  problem  was  still  in  his  hands.    To  bring  back  the  Em- 
peror, even  to  silence  him,  or  indemnify  him,  was  ahnoet  vic- 
tory. 

Suddenly  Morone  conceived  an  idea  with  a  sagacity  which 
did  him  honor.  What  was  his  plan  i  To  make  the  £mpen>r 
understand  that  the  Council  was  not  at  Trent,  as  he  had  well 
said,  but  wherever  the  papitcy,  who  held  its  threads  in  her 
band^  had  sway,  and  that,  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  it, 
he  would  have  more  profit  in  its  triumph  than  in  its  degrada- 
tiou»  Pius  lY,  before  the  departure  o(  Morone,  had  made 
this  remark,  which  comprised  the  whole  state  of  the  case : 
^^  Bring  the  Council  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible,,  tor  the 
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papacy  cannot  free  itself  from  it  except  by  the  support  of  the 
princes." 

In  fact  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  continued  to  correspond  with  the  Emperor.  Lor- 
raine, after  hd^^ing  vainly  endeavored  to  be  appointed  legate, 
a  title  not  elfeily  reconciled  with  that  of  representative  of 
France,  had  gone  to  take  the  air  at  Venice,  Scarce  arrived  at 
Trent,  Morone  started  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  alone  and 
quietly,  for  Innsbruck ;  there  he  found  the  Emperor  gloomy, 
irritated,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  legates. 
After  several  days,  by  force  of  promises,  he  came  to  this  re- 
sult: 

"  It  is  not  the  Council,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  the  legates,  nor 
the  holy  father  who  are  opposed  to  his  demands ;  it  is  the 
Spaniards  who  must  be  looked  after.  But  that  which  the 
Council  cannot  do,  the  Pope  will  take  upon  himself.  Objec- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  right  oi  proposing  f  very  weU, 
the  legates  are  ready  to  share  this  right  with  the  ambassadors, 
but  not  with  the  bishops,  for  if  once  the  initiative  is  granted 
them,  they  will  turn  against  Eome  and  against  kings  the  dan- 
gerous weapons  put  in  their  hands." 

Tlie  Emperor,  like  the  Pope  himself,  like  the  secular  princes, 
like  every  body  in  fine,  was  already  tired  of  this  Council,  in 
which  "  every  one  ",  as  Pius  IV  wittily  remarked,  "  wished 
to  reform  every  body  except  himself."  Ferdinand,  weary  of 
contest,  finished  by  abating  his  demands,  or  by  transferring 
them  from  the  Council  to  the  Pope.  He  consented  to  demand 
no  longer  the  "  reform  of  the  head  ",  but  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  of  "  the  members  "  ;  to  leave  at  rest  the  formidable  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  Sorbonne :  "  Is  the  Pope  superior  to  the 
Council,  or  the  Council  to  tlie  Pope  ?"  The  legate,  in  return, 
promised  a  serious  reform  in  discipline  and  of  abuses.  He 
then  returned  triumphantly  to  Trent,  having  succeeded  be- 
yond his  hopes  in  this  difficult  mission.  And  then  the  final 
triumph  of  his  skill  was  to  conceal  his  victory  from  the  envious 
eyes  which  sought  to  divine  it.  The  envoys  of  the  Emperor 
continued  for  form's  sake,  in  concert  with  those  of  France,  to 
demand  the  promised  reforms ;  but  at  the  bottom,  beneath 
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this  parade  of  opposition,  an  accommodation  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  legates  was  suspected.  The  penetrating 
Sarpi,  the  historian  of  the  Council,  was  not  deceived ;  what  he 
could  not  know  he  guessed  at,  with  the  maleyolent  sagacity 
of  an  enemy. 

From  this  date  the  Council,  deprived  of  the  Irapport  of  the 
Emperor,  became  much  more  tractable.  France  and  Spain 
remained,  it  is  true,  two  governments  not  accustomed  to 
march  in  unison.  But  these  two  nations,  whose  swords  and 
whose  counsels  weighed  most  in  the  scale,  were  at  this  mo- 
ment occupied  with  discussing  questions  of  precedence,  and 
disputing  about  the  place  of  honor.  France  was  then  in  a 
difficult  position.  The  Queen-Regent,  absorbed  in  her  project 
of  conciliation  with  the  Huguenots,  gradually  lost  her  interest 
in  the  Council,  from  which  she  expected  no  good,  and  the  coun- 
try followed  her  example.  She  urged  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine to  return,  saying  that  he  would  be  more  useful  in  Paris 
than  in  Trent.  The  Guises,  aggrieved  as  much  as  Rome  by 
the  edict  which  conceded  liberty  of  worship,  however  restrict- 
ed, to  the  Calvinists,  aimed  at  a  conciliation  between  France 
and  the  holy  see.  The  Cardinal,  who  was  much  more  their 
representative  than  that  of  Charles  IX  in  the  Council,  made 
every  day  a  step  toward  the  legates,  who  on  their  part  made 
two  toward  him.  The  worthy  prelate  had  but  two  thoughts, 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  house,  and  tlie  extirpation  of  heresy. 
To  attain  this  double  end,  what  other  ally  should  he  seek  than 
the  Pope  ?  Thus  we  see  him,  on  the  fifteentli  of  September, 
1563,  setting  out  for  Rome,  whither  the  holy  father  had  for  a 
long  time  been  inviting  him.  Pius  IV  received  him  as  his 
deliverer,  as  Paul  IV  had  recently  received  his  father,  Francis 
of  Guise.  What  passed  between  them?  Did  the  Pope  promise 
him,  as  is  affirmed,  that  he  would  designate  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  would  do  everything  to  insure  his  election  ?  We 
are  ignorant,  here  as  at  Innsbruck,  and  can  judge  only  by  the 
results.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  the  harmony  which 
existed  from  that  time  between  the  legates  and  the  wily  Car- 
dinal, who  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  France  to  Rome,  the 
King  to  the  Pope,  and  his  duty  to  his  interest. 
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The  condition  of  Spain  was  different  and  still  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  France.  The  Spanish  prelates,  elated  by 
the  grand  position  which  they  had  made  for  themselves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Council,  had  not  breathed  in  vain  that  air  of 
liberty  which  always  circulates  in  a  great  assembly.  These 
prelates,  so  submissive  in  Spain,  took  another  attitude  at  Trent, 
Already  more  than  one  voice  among  them  had  dared  to  lift 
itself  against  the  forced  loans  which  Philip  had  not  spared 
them.  The  King  was  alarmed,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  be  al- 
ways and  everywhere  obeyed.  He  had  even,  strange  to  say, 
entreated  the  Pope  to  suppress  these  velleities  of  independ- 
ence. Pius  IV,  adroitly  using  the  weapons  put  in  his  hands, 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  Philip  understand,  as  Morone  had 
made  the  Emperor,  that  "  their  interests  were  the  same,  and 
that  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  demand  for  these  bishops  a 
right  of  initiative  which  they  would  soon  turn  against  him. 
So  long  as  the  legates  were  only  empowered  to  make  prqposi- 
tian^y  no  such  danger  was  to  be  feared.  It  was  then  only  a 
question  of  compromise".  The  Pope  was  no  less  weary  than 
the  King  of  the  independent  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
bishops  ;  their  opposition  was  even  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  all  the  others,  for  they  could  not  be  charged  with  heresy. 
On  this  common  ground,  conciliation  was  the  result.  A  tacit 
alliance  was  concluded  between  these  two  powers,  condemned 
to  be  always  suspecting  each,  and  always  allied.  Thenceforth 
the  Pope,  supported  by  the  Emperor,  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  if  not  by  France,  ruled  more 
and  more  with  a  high  hand  in  the  Council. 

Let  us  not  be  accused  of  diving  too  deeply  into  all  these  in- 
trigues ;  the  play  is  here  acted  in  the  gutters,  and  not  upon 
the  stage;  and  intrigue  sometimes  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
history.  Sarpi  and  even  Pallavicini  are  our  witnesses.  Still 
better  than  they,  the  dispatches  of  the  ambassadors  reveal  to 
us  these  subterranean  plots,  without  which  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  would  be  only  enigmas.  All  matters  of  importance  v 
were  discussed  with  closed  doors,  by  tlie  legates  and  ambassa- 
dors, and  empty  theological  debates  designed  to  amuse  the 
spectators  consumed  the  sessionsy  which  were  brought  to  a 
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clo^e  hj  long  en^peuBiow^  one  alone  of  whieh  lasted  more  than 
eiglit  montliB. 

We  If  iU£t  say  a  word  concerning  these  debates,  before  hasten- 
ing to  the  d^noueraentf  as  ardently  desired  by  the  King  as  by  the 
Poiie  ;  much  as  they  had  insisted  npon  the  conTOcation  of  the 
(Council,  so  much  did  they  now  hasten  to  see  its  eiid«  Occu- 
pied as  they  were  among  themselves  in  suppressing  or  in  falsify- 
ing the  representative  system  in  politics,  they  felt  the  danger 
of  allowing  it  to  prevail  in  religion.  The  omnipotence  of  the 
holy  father,  whicli  every  good  catholic  allowed,  seemed  to 
them,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  less  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  bishops,  and  not  so  bad  a  precedent.  The  one  was 
distant,  the  otlier  was  near  at  hand,  and  they  preferred  a  pa- 
pacy enthroned  at  Home,  to  a  petty  pope  in  each  of  their  dio- 
ceses. 

In  this  third  period,  as  in  the  two  former  ones,  the  legates, 
tlie  real  directors  of  the  Council,  endeavored  to  mix  up  decrees 
of  reform  with  decrees  about  dogmas.  They  had  the  art  to 
elude,  oven  in  granting,  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Council 
and  the  princes.  Is  there  power  in  such  art  ?  We  think  not ; 
surely  it  is  not  a  virtue  in  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
tlio  "  wisdom  of  the  serpent "  in  tliis  case  excludes  the  "  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove''.  Let  us  single  out  among  the  dogmatic 
decrees,  the  communion  under  two  kinds  demanded  so  urgent- 
ly by  the  King  of  France  and  by  the  Emperor.  The  Council, 
unable  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  this  contested  point, 
at  length  took  the  course  of  referring  it  to  the  Pope,  that  is, 
to  abdicate  in  his  favor.  We  know  in  what  sense  the  holy 
see  decided  the  question.  As  to  the  reformatory  decrees,  let 
us  paude  only  at  those  which  raised  the  most  opposition.  Let 
us  tirst  remember,  that  universally  where  the  interest  of  the 
papacy  did  not  cut  it  short,  there  was  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly  to  labor  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  for 
the  purification  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  Truly  these  ef- 
forts were  not  always  fortunate ;  numerous  abuses,  designated 
and  disgraced  in  the  decrees,  are  still  in  force,  and  the  evil  has 
too  often  survived  the  remedy.  But  the  debates  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  there  to  attest  that>  except  the  majority  (^  the  Itaiisn 
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prelates  sold  to  the  Pope,  and  held  fast  by  his  privy  purse,  the 
greater  number  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council  sincerely  desired 
reform  in  discipline,  so  far  as  it  should  not  touch  the  power 
and  the  rights  of  the  episcopate.  Rome  alone  hindered  or 
baffled  all ;  even  the  reforms  of  detail  which  she  condescend- 
ed to  let  pass,  have  been  for  the  most  part  smitten  with  steril- 
ity, and  have  remained  a  dead  letter  in  her  hands. 

Among  all  the  debated  questions,  that  which  raised  the 
most  tempests  was  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  It  was  an 
important  question  which  hovered,  so  to  speak,  over  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Coimcil.  We  see  it  continually  returning, 
evaded  as  it  was  at  each  return  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legates, 
who  were  always  ready  to  postpone  a  matter  which  they  could 
not  settle.  The  debate  begins  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1562,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To 
avoid  difficulties,  some  wish  to  confine  themselves  to  the  de- 
claration that  "  the  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles", 
but  the  Spaniards  wish  for  the  addition  that  "  they  are  insti- 
tuted by  divine  right ".  Now  appears  in  the  Council,  for  the 
first  time,  a  personage  who  is  destined  to  play  a  more  import- 
ant part  than  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  it  is  a  Span- 
iard, the  fiery  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Loyola,  whom  he  equals  in  audacity  and  surpasses  in 
that  strange  mingling  of  astuteness,  violence,  and  faith,  which 
characterises  him.  We  should  see  (in  Sarpi)  this  hardy  monk, 
who  is  not  even  a  bishop,  and  would  not  deign  to  be  one,  this 
ultramontane  Luther,  bringing  to  his  bar  the  entire  Council, 
which  listens,  bending  toward  him  ;  we  should  see  him,  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  haughty  incar- 
nation of  that  principle  of  the  papacy  before  which  the  le- 
gates recoiled,  fill  with  his  powerful  words  the  whole  of  one 
session,  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  so  great  is  the  in- 
terest which  he  excites.  The  famous  order  which  he  repre- 
sents had  not  yet  given  to  the  holy  see  a  public  testimony  of 
the  bond  which  holds  them.  The  eyes  of  the  Catholic  imi- 
verse  are  upon  the  heir  of  Loyola.  One  wishes  to  see  what 
use  the  Society  will  make  of  its  power,  bom  but  yesterday, 
yet  whose  roots  are  now  spread  everywhere.     Will  Lainez 
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take  sides  with  the  bishops  ?  But  he  is  a  mcml^  and^as  siicli,a 
bom  enemy  of  the  episcopate.  Chief  of  the  fcMinidable  sol- 
diery which  Home  has  just  equipped  against  die  centmr. 
heresy  is  what,  above  all  things,  he  desires  to  comb«t ;  bot  all 
the  enemies  of  the  holy  see  are  his  owiu  and  it  is  a  baeFT 
only  to  restrict,  even  for  the  advantage  of  the  episcopate,  ihe 
least  of  the  privileges  of  the  papacy.  Lainez  speaks^  and  lor 
two  honrs  he  holds  the  assembly  hanging  upon  his  lipe^  Was 
he  eloquent  i  We  dare  not  call  him  so,  for  he  was  rerr  sub- 
tle, and,  besides,  the  two  historians  of  the  Conndl  givens  each 
a  different  disconrse;  but  one  is  always  eloquent  when  in- 
spired by  a  strong  conviction,  when  one  knows  what  be  want& 
and  calculates  what  he  dares.  We  know  at  least  that  tbis 
haughty  monk  made  himself  the  out-and-out  champion  of  the 
papacy  before  the  CounciL  We  can  judge  of  him  by  diis 
short  extract : 

'^  The  Chordi  has  udther  made  nor  constituted  herself;  Jesos  Christ, 
her  founder,  her  king,  has  giren  her  laws.  Essentiallj  sabjed.  she  has  of 
herself  neither  liberty,  nor  jurisdiction,  nor  power.  The  first  fovnidiZMQ 
on  which  she  is  built  is  St.  Peter.  It  is  to  him  alone  that  Christ  has  said. 
*'  Feed  mj  sheep  \  to  him  alone  that  the  kers  hare  been  giren.  TIk  Pope 
being  his  successor,  in  the  Pope  there  dwells  the  pIcDitnde  of  jurss^fietMiL 
And  as  Jesus  Christ  said  to  St  Peter  that  he  had  ^  prajed  far  him  thau  ha 
fiuth  fidl  not  \  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  anything  in&IHble  hot  dke 
Pope. 

^  This  being  established,  to  St.  Peter  al^ne  pertained  the  right  of  confo- 
ring  the  priesthood  npon  the  apo6tle&  Undoobtcdlj  he  did  so»  at  Umst  so 
&r  as  Christ  did  not  do  it  in  his  place.  The  bkhops  are  the  saccessors  of 
the  ap06tlesy  as  the  Pope  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  bj  tius  taxLt  tbej 
owe  him  obedience.  If  the  Church  is  a  monarch j,  of  whkh  the  Pope  is 
king,  no  authontj  in  the  Church  can  emanate  fircm  anj  one  bat  hnn.  Bst 
then,  jou  will  sar,  has  the  Pope  the  right  to  abolish  the  epkcopacj  ?  No ; 
it  is  b J  dirine  right  that  there  are  bfesh<^  in  the  Church ;  but  each  bisiiop^ 
taken  br  himsell  exists  on! j  b j  papal  right.  The  Ftf^  camwt  suptnesa 
the  btshopfiv  taken  as  a  whole*  hot  he  can  proooan«e  as  a  aufeie^gn  ^on 
the  existence  of  each  particular  bishop. 

*'  So  of  the  coimcxis ;  each  bishop  is  ^Ilihle;  an  ascmblj  of  bishops  ci 
fidEbie  also.  If  yoa  admit  that  the  decrees  of  a  council  are  inMCble^joawSI 
acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  its  in&OibtGtj  emanates  firom  another 
mtrce^  that  is,  the  Pope,  who  alone  has  the  right  of  cenazmmg  the 
it  tha  amkontj  of  a  coqmsI  cotks  fran  Urn  hmhofe^  wkj  do  v« 
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General  councils  where  only  a  weak  minority  of  the  episcopal  corps  are 
present  ?  If  their  decrees  have  become  laws  to  the  Church,  it  is  because 
the  Pope,  alone  infallible,  has  approved  them.  In  any  council,  however 
numerous,  when  the  Pope  is  present,  it  is  he  alone  who  decides,  as  is  proved 
by  the  formula :  ApprohanU^  or  ProBsenU  concilia.  But,  some  will  say, 
*  what  part  remains  then  for  the  bishops '  ?  A  more  profound  examination 
of  the  question,  and  a  simple  declaration  of  adhesion,  a  declaration  which 
they  cannot  refuse.  Without  the  Pope,  a  council  has  neither  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  infiiUibility,  nor  the  power  of  binding  the  Church ;  it 
holds  its  authority  solely  from  him  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  committed 
his  own." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  immense.  The  legates  and 
nitramontanists,  ravished  and  confounded  by  such  audacity, 
were  astonished  to  find  themselves  surpassed  in  servility,  and 
carried  even  farther  in  their  subjection  to  the  Pope  than  they 
wished  to  go.  The  independents,  especially  the  French,  in- 
dignant at  seeing  the  hand  of  a  Jesuit  demolish  their  old  idol 
of  Gallicanism,  cried  out  against  this  monstrous  doctrine, 
which  dated  scarcely  from  half  a  century,  and  which  their 
venerable  Sorbonne  had  already  condemned.  However,  Lai- 
nez  was  right,  a  hundred  times  right.  "When  a  council 
and  a  pope  are  present ",  as  M.  Bungener  has  well  said  (11. 
190),  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  of  the  two  should  be 
everything,  and  the  other  nothing.  All  intermediate  solution 
is  illogical  and  impossible.  Ulti'amontanism  makes  the  coun- 
cil nothing,  Gallicanism  the  Pope.  But  as  Gallicanism,  de- 
finitively, cannot  do  without  the  Pope,  while  ultramontanism 
does  very  well  without  councils,  and  has  done  so  since  Trent ", 
we  shall  conclude,  with  Lainez,  that  for  a  consistent  Catholic 
to  believe  is  to  obey  ;  that  all  power  emanates  from  the  Pope, 
and  returns  to  him ;  that  the  bishops  are  only  his  delegates, 
the  council  his  secretaries,  the  Holy  Ghost  his  minister,  and 
that  an  emancipated  papacy  has  no  more  need  of  councils, 
not  even  to  make  dogmas,  as  she  has  just  given  proof. 

We  will  not  follow  further  this  question  of  the  divine  right 
of  the  episcopate,  constantly  suppressed,  and  constantly  reap- 
pearing, because  it  implicates  that  weightier  question,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  others,  "  Is  the  Council  superior  to  the 
Pope,  or  the  Pope  to  the  Council  ?"  Lainez  had  boldly  decided 
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both,  but  none  except  the  ultramontonists  accepted  his  deci- 
sion. Thus,  after  interminable  debates,  which  lasted  not  less 
than  ten  months;  after  bitter  recriminations  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  prelates ;  after  a  second  speech  of  Lid- 
nez  upon  dispensations,  which,  in  boldness  and  violence,  far 
surpassed  the  first,  the  matter  ended,  as  everything  in  the 
Council  ended,  by  a  compromise.  The  canons,  twenty  times 
altered,  were  at  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  commit- 
ted to  writing,  without  opposition,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
now  stand.  (Session  XXTTT,  canons  6  to  8.)  The  disputed 
question,  '^  Do  the  bishops  hold  their  institution  immediately 
from  Christ,  or  immediately  through  the  Pope?"  was  set  aside. 
It  was  only  declared  ^^that  the  hierarchy  was  of  divine  right, 
and  that  tlie  bishops  were  elected  by  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff",  which  was  true  ;  but  a  prudent  silence  was  observed 
concerning  their  relations  to  the  papacy.  However,  the  casu- 
istic thunder  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  sounded  in 
vain  in  the  Council,  and  more  than  one  conversion  resulted 
from  it.  Tlie  independent  position  of  Lainez,  his  audacity  in 
claiming  for  the  Pope  an  onmipotence  to  which  he  had  not 
dared  to  pretend ;  the  old  grudge  of  the  monks  against  the 
episcopate,  which  appeared  at  last  in  full  council,  and  won  for 
them  independence  by  stress  of  servility,  all  united  to  discour- 
age opposition,  and  to  carry  captive  the  irresolute  and  timid. 
On  that  memorable  day  the  Society  of  Jesus  paid  in  full  mea- 
sure its  debt  to  the  holy  see,  and  became  bound  to  it  by  a 
covenant  which  nothing  yet  has  been  able  to  break.  To  this 
very  day  the  papacy,  supported  by  the  sons  of  Loyola,  bends 
councils  and  episcopates  to  its  law,  and  shakes  off  all  depend- 
ency except  that  of  the  order  which  affranchised  it.  Jesuit- 
ism was  destined  to  become  and  to  remain  the  protector  of 
the  holy  see,  the  champion  of  all  its  contests,  in  fine,  the  last 
word  of  Catliolicism  which  now  struggles  in  vain  beneath 
this  double  yoke,  the  papacy  which  gives  the  orders,  and 
Jesuitism  which  dictates  tliem. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  Council  of  Trent  is  judged  more  severely 
.by  one  of  its  own  members  tlian  we  ourselves  should  dare  to 
it.    This  is  what  the  Bishop  of  Una,  in  Dalmatia, 
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Bays :  "  What  good  could  be  done  in  a  council  where  opinions 
were  counted  and  not  weighed  ?  Against  each  one  of  our 
side  the  Pope  brought  hundreds  of  his  own,  and  if  hundreds 
had  not  sufficed,  could  he  not  create  thousands  ?  One  should 
see  these  hungry  prelates  coming  every  day  to  Trent,  most  of 
them  beardless  youths  sunk  in  debauchery,  enrolled  to  vote  at 
the  signal  of  the  legates,  ignorant  and  stupid,  but  whose  au- 
dacity and  impudence  coidd  render  useful  service.  What 
has  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  had  to  do  with  this  Council  ?  One 
should  see  the  couriers  flying  night  and  day  to  Rome,  to  re- 
port to  the  Pope  all  that  was  done.  It  is  thence  as  from  Do- 
dona  or  Delphi  that  the  oracles  are  expected.  This  Holy 
Spirit  whom  they  boast  as  being  a  partaker  in  their  councils, 
travelled  about  shut  up  in  the  messenger's  bags.  When  the 
rivers  had  overflowed,  he  had  to  wait  till  the  inundation 
ceased  before  he  could  reach  Trent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  move  upon  the  waters,  as  is  said  in  Genesis,  but  along  the 
waters.  The  legates  notified  the  will  of  the  holy  father,  and 
the  Italian  bishops,  monthly  pledged  to  his  privy  purse,  some 
of  them  very  bishops  in  the  air,  without  residence  and  with- 
out diocese,  voted,  faithfully  following  their  orders ;  for  to  do 
otherwise  was  a  capital  crime."  {Apologia  ad  Maxtmil.  Ira- 
perat    Edit.  Quirinus  Eeuter.     Offenbach.    1610.) 

We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  task ;  the  remainder  of 
the  acts  of  the  Council  contains  but  one  idea,  that  of  dissolving, 
and  does  not  deserve  the  honor  of  being  recounted.  The  am- 
bassadors of  France  retire  to  Venice,  and  protest  at  a  distance, 
but  their  protestations  have  no  effect ;  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, remaining  at  Trent,  intrigues,  beats  about  between  the 
different  parties,  and  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  the 
Council,  to  bring  it  more  speedily  to  a  conclusion.  The  Pope 
writes  confidentially  to  the  legates,  that "  they  need  not  regard 
too  much  the  protest  of  the  Spaniards,  since  their  king  is  sure". 
And  when  Vargas,  ambassador  at  Home,  contrary  to  the  se- 
cret intention  of  his  master,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  insists 
upon  "  the  prolongation  of  the  Council,  as  all  the  world  de- 
sires", the  Pope  replies  to  him :  "  Who,  then,  is  this  ail  the 
world  /"    "  It  is  Spain  first",  responds  Vargas,  "  and  then  all 
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the  world !"  "  Write  to  Spain",  replies  the  Pope,  ^  to  lead 
Ptolemj,  and  thej  will  see  that  Spain  is  not  oB  tke  world!" 
Tlius  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain«  secretiv  gained  to 
the  holy  see,  hide  their  conniyance  bdiind  the  tnmnlt  made 
by  their  enyoTS  and  the  prelates.  France,  as  she  has  done 
through  the  whole  Council,  speaks  when  it  is  necessarr  to  act 
The  Pope  in  all  his  letters  nrges,  entreats  the  ftthas  to  make 
haste ;  being  sick,  he  conjures  them  ^  to  epmre  him  the  grief 
of  dying  before  the  assembly  closes",  for,  abore  all  thingSi.  he 
fears  that  the  ConncU  will  take  npon  itself  the  dection  of 
his  snceessor,  and  enter  into  strife  with  the  condsre.  Thoice- 
forward  the  decrees  follow  each  other  with  a  acandaLooe  pve> 
cipitadon.  All  points  on  which  they  do  not  at  oiwe  agree 
are  set  aside;  all  difficulties  which  caimoc  be  eoliied  are 
eluded ;  in  fine^  the  work  of  two  years  is  ci:mclu!d«d  in  diree 
weeks^  Purgatory  is  declared  an  article  of  hhiu  in  »pcte  ef 
the  Crospel  which  denies  it,  and  the  Protestants  who  attack  iL 
The  principle  of  indulgences  is  maintained*  but  Tixeir  s&Ie  aod 
abuses  suppressed :  for  the  grand  Toice  of  Lather  reecL^Mi 
vet,  eren  in  the  bosom  of  this  indiiferent  CouncfL  The  wc/t- 
ship  of  the  Yirjrin  and  the  saintSv  of  their  relics  xnd  ima&feSk 
is  authorized  and  a<ivise<i,  with  this  reserration,  rhas  prajtfs 
should  be  addn^ssed  not  to  the  image,  but  to  him  whajm  it 
represents^  In  &ae.  in  the  List  sse^on  but  one.  December  ±*L 
15<>5v  the  decrees  of  the  two  previous  sessious  were  read,  in 
the  midst  of  the  approving  slence  of  the  assembly :  di0 
unity  of  the  Counicil  was  dius  tacitly  pn^claimed*  aoni  cLfr 
empire  and  France,  who  had  lately  combated,  so  wuEznIy  d« 
idea  of  conMn/wixti&n^  tbrg<:>c  dxis  time  to  oppose  ul 

i>n  Fridiiy,  the  third  of  IHjcember.  156;]^  they  proct^ediHi 
to  th^  reading  of  the  iiecreesv  on  which  tiiev  hiul  labored  aH 
u%htL  The  Legates  had  bad  die  art  to  diip  in  a  fi^rnincant 
clause  :  ^  Without  prqudice  to  tdie  andiodty  of  die  apos&>I- 
icol  holy  see  yiaifoti  ^mper  ^ttdU  'JupmtuhiA^  tcmsturitujts^v^ . — aa 
artfiil  ceservadon*.  which.  leavinir  die  Pope  soUj  jujihsu  of  whas 
was  lueant  ^^j  -^his  audioricy^  opened  a  duor  of  escape  xr^mL 
tfi»  pcessuxe  of  die  tiecrees.  The  ConnuiL  in.  ^otini^  dir  this 
abmKb  wifjuint  discussan^  abifiQatcdn  wa  may  s»r^  ami 
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deposed  all  its  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  holy  father.  The 
Pope  aggravated  the  evil  in  his  bull  of  confirmation  (January 
26th,  1564),  by  forbidding  "  all  persons,  clergy  or  laity,  of 
whatever  rank  they  may  be,  from  commenting  or  interpret- 
ing, in  any  manner  whatever,  the  decrees  of  the  Council";- 
thus  tradition  supplanted  the  Bible,  and  the  Pope  supplanted 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  height  of  his  infallibility,  he  adopted, 
in  confirming  them,  all  the  acts  of  the  Council ;  by  one  stroke 
of  his  pen,  he  took  from  the  bishops  the  right  of  commenting 
even  on  the  decrees  which  they  had  rendered,  and  permitted 
to  the  Catholic  world  no  other  thought  concerning  these  de- 
crees than  that  of  obeying  them. 

The  Council,  happy  at  feeling  freed  from  its  heavy  responsi- 
bility, closed  with  acclamation.  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
lately  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents,  himself  intoned 
the  hymn  of  release.  In  a  long  litany  were  sung  successively 
the  praises  of  each  of  those  sovereigns  whose  demands  for 
reform  had  all  been  thwarted.  The  King  of  Spain  was  the 
only  one  who  considered  himself  satisfied ;  the  Emperor  un- 
derstood at  last,  somewhat  too  late,  that  he  had  been  playing 
the  part  of  a  dupe.  As  to  France,  justly  wounded  by  that 
final  clause,  "  without  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see",  which  set  the  Pope  above  the  Council,  leaving  him  free 
from  accountability  to  the  decrees,  except  so  far  as  was  con- 
venient, it  reserved  its  vengeance  for  the  oppressed  Council 
by  wounding  the  papacy  in  the  tenderest  point.  Tlie  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  were,  in  fact,  never  oflScially  recog- 
nised by  France,  in  spite  of  the  persevering  demands  of  the 
clergy  for  half  a  century.  Never  have  these  decrees  been 
received  wiJ)iout  restriction  in  any  State  in  Europe,  not  even 
Spain,  for  they  infringe  in  too  many  points  upon  the  most 
legitimate  demands  of  civil  power.  The  Church  alone  has 
bowed  without  reservation  before  the  thrice-sacred  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  She  has  made  it  her  chart,  not  of 
liberty,  but  of  servitude,  and  with  her  own  hand  has  riveted 
the  fetters  that  they  may  not  break.  In  fine,  the  episcopate 
itself,  abjuring  those  last  desires  for  independence  which  we 
fiaw  break  forth  in  Trent,  is  curbed  forever  under  the  papal 
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omnipotence,  forbidding  herself  in  so  doing  even  s  regret  or  a 
retrospective  glance,  and  consoling  herself  for  the  yoke  wfaidi 
she  wears  by  that  which  she  imposes^ 

In  running  through  the  long  series  of  the  decrees  d  the 
Council,  edited  in  magnificent  order  and  in  iireprocachaUe 
Latin,  in  seeing  day  ai'ter  day  disciL^ed,  with  iiidi^p«tiMe 
science  and  skill,  the  most  profoond  mysteries  of  dognu  and 
the  most  knotty  questions  of  discipline,  we  are  teoipted  to 
reganl  as  earnest  the  laborious  work  of  the-Tridentme  fttheis. 
We  think  involuntarilv  of  those  councils  of  ihe  focoth  ceisisrv, 
whoro  so  many  treasures  of  faith,  of  leariking;.  sssi  of  ^^enxBS 
woro  disj>onsod :  where  were  settled  forev^a-.  ss  wia^  ict?|<d  al 
leasu  the  dogmas  of  our  holy  religion.  Bsi  eJeveai  cE&nnies 
had  not  }\as9^  in  vain  over  the  primitive  e»c<Qsd?3id-:-A  <4  the 
Christian  Church.  An  empercc.  Coct^^aciiijr*  wils  liic  «iv  lo 
strike  the  fir^t  blow.  In  assJi^iiair  a  o->i»i>:^  t^>  libr  -ttrtrsr, 
until  then  re*juited  by  the  pierr  icif  WiSevezs.  Le  rsrc-ii^itJ  it 
down  to  tlie  arena  of  the  interejas  <i  Hai-  worid.  Izi  jeMO- 
ating  it  with  the  action  <f  tie  cEvil  j^c^wtir^  ht  favc-iv^i  the 
invasiv»n  of  pcJitic^  into  marrerS"  cc  iaixL  Jizid  jirejiared  the 
mv>>t  f<-'riv-»xis  einl'varrassn:iejiis  fctr  id?  52:'.pea?:cs.  Tiif  e=i»is*«>- 
jiato  ><izcHi  at  fir?t  the  jirc*S<^reQ,  j»c»w£ir,  lixrt  xhe  jtsqmrj  ^^3t 
snaU'hoi  it  fTv»Tn  its  haudf;.  CSiariemapje^  it  reccoistmrting 
the  cniy»:rcv,  thc»Ti£rht  that  he  needed  a  sancoica.  fee  Li.  woit 
This  Y»owerfal  but  iinT»erfec5  genint-  ai:;CTavau*d  l-j  repesgrrig 
the  fault  erf  his  faiher,  and  irratified  xht  Lt»rr  t%et  l»x  a  tem- 
pciral  dominion,  u*  hi>  own  midiimmf'  and  tlia:  of  the  k±D£& 
The  empire  £»et  itself  t^:*  work  v»  endfw  in^  rival  and  xCrenrihfiB 
him  Tijh»ii  his  throne,  and  the  papacy,  si^an  enumcrjiaied.  etft 
at  i;>  feet  thai  secnlar  power  which  had  enriciu^d  and  estab- 
lished it. 

In  the  historv  of  the  Church  evervthinir  is  exiilained  l»vtiif 
'first  endewTnent  of  the  detrv ;  evervihiiur  in  the  historv  of 
the  pt»ntificatx'  }»y  this  iatal  frift  of  U'Tritorial  sovereiirnty.  » 
heedleasJy  crranted  l*y  Pepin  and  Ciiarlenuume.  1;  -was  too 
much  u*  «rm  a  man.  tliou^h  imallihie,  witii  these  rwv  power&« 
wbiciu  iiiiited^  ambTaci*  evervthin£r«  the-  world  of  matter  and 
^  mind.    Xhe  most  audacioog  pretensions  of  drctgoiT 
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Vll  and  of  Innocent  III  were  foreshadowed  and  almost  justi- 
fied by  this  inconsiderate  grant.  And  although,  as  a  whole, 
the  power  of  the  holy  see  has  declined  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Council  of  Trent  remains  no  less  a  memorable 
date  in  its  annals.'  History,  so  long  mute,  ha§  at  last  spoken. 
"We  know  now  what  secret  springs  moved  this  complicated 
machine.  But,  contemplated  from  without  and  from  afar,  as 
the  Catholic  Church  regards  it,  it  is  still  imposing,  and  com- 
mands respect.  Renouncing,  although  unwillingly,  the  giv- 
ing and  taking  away  of  earthly  crowns,  Eome  at  Trent  still 
strengthened  its  spiritual  dominion.  K^it  can  no  longer  put 
its  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings,  it  at  least  knows  how  to  bring 
them  to  pay  obeisance,  and  still  reigns  by  astuteness  in  default 
of  genius  and  of  sanctity. 


Akt.  n.— the  eational  psychology  and  its 

VINDICATIONS. 

By  Edwin  Hall,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

An  article  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  Princeton 
HevieWy  on  Dr.  Hickok's  revised  edition  of  his  JSational 
Psychology y  has  called  forth  two  responses  from  Dr.  Hickok 
himself,  one  from  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  and  another,  under- 
stood to  be  from  a  distinguished  professor,  a  friend  and  former 
pupil  of  Dr.  Hickok.  Of  these,  the  first  three  were  published 
in  the  American  Theological  Peview^  and  the  last  in  the 
Princeton  Peview.  Seldom  has  any  system  of  Psychology 
been  favored,  in  so  short  a  time,  with  so  many  vindications  • 
from  so  formidable  an  array  of  defenders.  The  Pational  Psy- 
chology may  well  be  proud  of  these,  and  be  well  content  to 
rest  its  cause,  if  anywhere,  upon  these  defences.  Its  author 
informs  us,  that  "  It  is  given  in  this  revised  form,  from  the 
conviction  that  its  use  is  still  needed  " — "  especially  as  a  text 
or  reference  book  in  the  higher  philosophical  instruction  in 
our  colleges."  It  is  from  posts  of  eminence  in  important  col- 
leges that  its  vindications  come.    Other  indications  also  show, 
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that  it  has  already  egtablkbed  its  oim  school  in  philofiophy, 
and  is  rapidly  and  widely  doing  its  woik  in  fiMrming  the  intel- 
lectual principles  and  habite  of  the  riong  generation  of  schol- 
ars. These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  questions  and  principles  at  issoe,  are  sufficient  to  stand 
as  an  apology  for  some  further  examination  both  of  the  Pty- 
chology  and  of  its  vindications,  which  examination  it  is  now 
purjKjscd  to  make,  so  far  as  the  brief  limits  assigned  ns  here 
will  permit.  For  a  better  understanding  of  the  case,  let  m 
first  notice  the  state  of  the  question. 

Tlio  doctrine  of  p^ception  might  seem,  at  first  view,  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment ;  yet  on  this  depends  the  possibility  of 
all  philosophy,  and  of  all  assured  knowledge,  whether  there 
is  a  real  world,  or  whether  all  things  exist  to  us  only  in  idea. 
Dr.  Ilickok  has  therefore  well  stated  it  as  the  great  problem 
in  philosophy:  "The  problem  which  philosophy  has  felt  her- 
self called  upon  to  solve,  is  this :  How  may  the  intellect  know 
that  which  is  out  of,  and  at  a  distance  from  itself?" 

Tlio  doctrine  of  Natural  Bealism,  advocated  by  Beid,  and 
more  fully  developed  by  Ilamilton,  assumes  that  our  faculties 
of  cognition,  in  their  normal  state  and  action,  are  true.  Or 
rather,  in  the  view  of  its  advocates,  it  assumes  nothing,  but 
only  recognises  the  fact  given  in  consciousness,  that  we  imme- 
diately behold — are  presented  face  to  face  with — the  object  of 
the  cognitive  faculty,  and  so  not  only  know  the  object  imme- 
diately, but  hnav)  the  knowing — are  conscious  of  beholding  it 
in  direct  intuition.  Tliis  they  regard  as  the  highest  certainty. 
Doubt  this,  and  wo  know  nothing.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
may  not,  on  the  same  grounds,  call  into  equal  question.  Proof 
is  impossible  ;  not  because  the  intuitive  beholding  is  donbtfdl, 
but  because  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  by  which  proof 
might  bo  possible.  The  proof  of  the  proof  would  need  prov- 
ing, and  tlien  the  proof  of  the  proof  of  the  proof,  and  so  on 
forever.  Proving  the  intuitions  of  one  faculty  by  those  of  an- 
other faculty  equally  human,  involves  the  same  infinite  series 
of  abt^urdities  as  before.  One,  therefore,  who  begins  by 
doubtittg  an  intuition,  whether  an  axiom  of  reason^  or  m  direct 
eoguition  by  another  faculty,  must  either  doubt  nniveiBally 
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and  doubt  forever,  or  continue  to  give  proof  of  proof,  with 
no  possibility  of  reaching  anything  ultimate  or  certain,  and 
no  possibility  of  ceasing  this  endless  labor,  unless  he  shall  at 
last  find  refuge  in  some  transcendental  world,  created  by  the 
"  antagonisms  and  diremptions"  of  absurdities  and  self-contra- 
dictions. 

The  advocates  of  Natural  Eealism  maintain,  of  course,  that 
we  are  carefully  to  limit  the  witness  of  each  faculty  to  its  own 
objects.  Sense  can  give  nothing  save  objects  of  sense.  It  is 
reason  that  rises  to  causes  and  necessary  principles  and  truths, 
and  that  discerns  in  objects  of  sense  more  than  sense  reveal, 
and  more  than  can  be  yielded  by  any  mere  analysis  of  the 
objects  of  sense.  Nor  is  it  every  sense  that  gives  immediate 
intuition  of  an  outward  object.  The  hearing,  for  example, 
is  limited  to  the  sensation.  No  advocate  of  Natural  Kealism 
pretends  that  hearing  alone  could  give  knowledge  of  a  bell. 
The  Natural  Realist  holds  that  in  the  sense  of  touch,  or  rather 
in  the  muscular  sense  of  resistance  commonly  included  in 
touch,  we  are  presented  face  to  face  with  outward  objects 
having  extension  and  solidity.  These  qualities  are  immedi- 
ately perceived  ;  and,  says  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  they  "  really 
exist  in  the  objects,  as  they  are  ideally  presented  to  our 
minds".  These  are  called  Primary  Qualities ;  without  them 
no  material  object  can  have  existence.  There  are  other  qual- 
ities, not  supposed  necessary  to  the  existence  of  material 
bodies,  and  which  belong  to  them  occasionally.  They  have 
power  to  give  us  sensations,  while  the  quality  itself  is  not  per- 
ceived, but  is  to  us  simply  an  imknown  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion. For  suflBicient  reasons  ^^  judge  these  causes  to  be  quali- 
ties in  the  object.  Such  are  the  qualities  which  give  us  the 
sensations  of  heat,  taste,  smell  and  hearing.  These  are  called 
Secondary  Qualities. 

This  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
and  between  an  immediate  perception  of  an  object  and  a 
judgment  of  its  existence,  is  wholly  ignored  by  many  others, 
who  hold  that  in  all  perception  nothing  is  directly  given  save 
our  own  sensations.  To  them  all  qualities  are  but  such  as 
Natural  Realists  regard  the  secondary.    In  their  view,  if  in 
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hearing  we  do  not  have  immediate  perception  of  a  "  belP, 
then  in  no  sense  have  we  an  immediate  knowledge  of  any- 
thing outward.  Thus,  Professor  Tayler  Lewis  argues  at 
length,  from  the  fact  that  we  hear  the  9(ywnd^  and  do  not  imme- 
diately receive  the  hell  in  the  hearing,  that  no  outward  object 
whatever  is  ever  perceived ;  and — ^what  more  surprises  us — 
he  argues  as  though  he  really  supposed  that  those  of  a  differ- 
ent philosophy  maintain  that  we  perceive  the  bell  by  hearing 
alone! 

As  an  immediate  cognition  or  intuition  is  incapable  of 
proof,  so  also  it  is  to  us  incapable  of  explanation.  It  is  to 
us  an  ultimate  fact ;  there  is  nothing  more  direct  or  simple, 
by  which  explanation  might  be  possible ;  and  we  are  too 
ignorant  to  attempt  to  tell  either  how  the  sensation,  or  how 
knowledge,  through  the  sensation  is  ever  accomplislied.  We 
cannot  give  an  "Idea"  of  any  Intelligence,  much  less  of  "All 

Intelligence-" 

Another  point  demands  attention  here,  viz.,  the  distinction 
"  between  the  heing  and  the  'becoming^'*.  Suppose  it  granted 
that  we  do  immediately  perceive  some  outward  phenomenon : 
Dr.  Hickok  still  meets  with  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  per- 
ceiving any  real  thing.  The  real  amount  of  these  difficulties 
is,  first,  tliat  we  cannot  perceive  a  real  thing ;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  real  thing  having  permanent  being,  and  that 
there  can  be  none.  Thus  {American  Theological  Hcview^ 
April,  p.  204),  Dr.  Hickok  says : 

"The  phenomena  of  sense" — "are  constantly  coming  and  departing." 
**  The  color  or  the  sound  of  one  instant  is  not  that  of  the  next"  '*To  such 
as  contemplate  nothing  hut  the  phenomenal,  it  must  appear  that '  all  thinp 
flotD.^  n  II  r£^Q  instant  of  the  coming  in  sense,  is  also  the  instant  of  eyanish- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  say  at  any  time  it  is^  hut  only  it  is  coming  into  mani- 
festation."    "  llence  we  know  the  phenomenal  only  as  the  hecoming^ 

That  is,  suppose  a  real  thing,  as  a  horse — ^we  cannot  jperceive 
him  as  a  real  horse  ;  we  can  never  say  that  it  is,  but  only  that 
it  is  corning  into  manifestation.  No  horse  is  manifesUdy  but 
only  a  phenomenon  in  a  "flow".  There  is  no  permanent 
enojiaenon  for  us  to  perceive. 
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But,  secondly,  we  cannot  suppose  a  real  thing.  There  can 
he  no  real  permanent  thing.  Thus  {American  Theological 
HevieWy  Jxdyj  p.  40i),  Dr.  Ilickok  says :  "  The  Psychology 
supposes  universal  nature  to  be  the  perpetual  product  of  the 
Creator's  continued  agency" ;  i.  e.  matter  is  force,  constantly 
coming  into  being  while  the  Creator  keeps  his  spiritual  acts 
in  coimter-agency.  When  counter-agency  ceases,  as  there^is 
notliing  else  in  matter,  matter  ceases  to  be.  Suppose,  then, 
that  all  our  faculties  combine,  to  give  us,  for  the  moment, 
cognition  of  an  objective  and  supposed  real  horse.  The  ob- 
ject itself  is  in  as  much  a  "  flow"  as  the  sensations.  All  the 
horse  there  is,  is  "  constantly  coming  and  departing".  We 
may  say  of  it,  as  of  the  sensations :  "  The  instant  of  its  arising 
in  sense,  is  als6  the  instant  of  its  evanishing,  and  we  cannot 
say  at  any  time  it  is,  but  only  it  is  comin^y  Horses  are  con- 
stantly ahout  to  icy  but  they  never  are.  There  are  therefore 
no  real  horses  for  us  to  perceive.  Here  is  the  famous  distinc- 
tion between  "  the  heing  and  the  ieco7ning^\  of  which  Dr. 
Hickok  declares  his  reviewer  to  be  so  profoundly  ignorant,  as 
not  to  have  "  taken  the  first  step  in  that  long  path  which  phil- 
osophy has  for  so  many  ages  been  travelling".  So  clear  is  it 
to  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  that  things  cannot  have  any  being, 
that  {American  Theological  lieview^  January,  p.  110)  he 
quotes  Scripture  to  prove  that  objects  of  sense  arc — ^not  merely 
transitory  and  changing — ^but  that  they  have  no  heing,  while 
all  things  that  are  real  are  "  above  the  world  of  sense  for  ever- 
more". Where,  then,  did  he  find  his  Bible  ?  K  he  believes 
it  as  he  interprets  it,  then  he  believes  there  is  no  Bible. 

The  question  of  a  knowledge  of  outward  things  should  seem 
to  be  here  forever  decided  and  foreclosed :  we  con  perceive  no 
such  things.  Such  things  neither  are  nor  can  be.  We  come 
to  the  end  of  the  path  which  philosophy  has  for  so  many  ages 
been  travelling,  and  soon  we  expect  Professor  Lewis  and  Dr. 
Ilickok,  for  we  have  left  them  on  the  road. 

The  Natural  Eealist  is  not  troubled  with  difficulties  like 

these.    K  his  senses  give  to  him,  for  the  moment,  an  outward 

horse,  he  will  take  liim  and  use  him,  not  questioning  whether 

it  bo  a  horse  in  a  "  flow",  created  anew  and  diflTerent  every 
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moment,  nor  whether — snppodng  s  real  hoese — secse 
presents  him  as  a  horse  in  being,  bnt  oqIt  as  ^i^xmntim^  a 
horse — a  horse  about  to  be.  If  all  this  he  sck  he.  a  isyvio^ 
man,  will  use  the  flowing  horse  for  the  flowing  ws/xnoA — the 
horse  for  the  moment  created  in  a  flowing  creatiiiA.  SgbcIi  as 
he  is  for  the  moment,  he  is  snre  he,  f<»*  the  mata^tt^  pere^ret 
him.  Questions  abont  the  being  and  the  beoxom^  p«£imia 
not  to  perception,  nor  to  the  knowledge  of  what  i*  fsr  the 
present ;  let  those  who  meet  them  solve  th«n. 

Bnt,  suppose  one  urges  that  our  faculties  maj  de^err^e  csf 
If  thev  do  this  in  their  normal  state  and  acti*>Q.  then  &€t 
mar  deceive  us  in  the  proving,  and  we  can  know  iK^ifrnrg.  If 
such  a  man  is  ancere,  nothing  can  help  him.  LT  ht  doal-o 
through  mere  superfluitj  of  naughtiness^,  then  we  can  bciisg 
nothing  more  certain ;  he  is  joined  to  his  idob  :  let  him 
alone. 

But,  suppose  one  gives  to  this  general  doabt  o^"  aH  «Qr 
faculties  a  specific  form  ?  Suppose  he  aj£nns  that  the  roeiit- 
able  witness  of  consciousness  in  all  men  is.  that  w«  perrove 
outward  things  immediately,  while  the  reasoQ  derc*>c&s^n:es 
that  all  such  immediate  perception  is  imp:t?sEbIe.  azi<i  ihx:  iLis 
contradiction  in  the  verv  souroes  o(  knowledjje  dessr^c-vs  sH 
possibility  of  knowledge  i 

We  win  not  argue  with  him  on  this  I-^l^  ;  it  asKzcws  tbe 
futility  of  all  argument.  We  deny  the  alleged  facts  aisS3:i=i<d 
as  the  premises.  It  is  indeed  true  that  "'alL  mintis  az^  sh^ 
up  to  the  testimony  of  consciocsnes  f»>r  a  direct  and  rmr^ 
diate  perception  of  the  outward  object^ :  but  h  fs  tl-o-z  xr 
that  reason  has  ever  demonstrate!  the  c»n.trarv.  T^l>s  roa- 
tion  is  so  important  to  the  very  p>5Kbiiiry  of  all  phLtreot-ty, 
that  we  ask  to  be  heard  upon  it  tor  a  few  nMcoencs.  We  rf- 
firm  then. 

Firsts  that  I%^t^M4*:m  is  ineaj^jU^  "'^'jmiff  f^t^^k  'Jirm*y%4tr^jtifm, 
Reason  cannot*  in  the  last  analvss  of  seiise.  sh^o-w  anv  c^icLtact 
between  matter  and  mind,  nor  cc-mpneieii*^!  ho-w  sssch  cKiiact 
ia  poesEble ;  n<Hr,  if  it  wer>?  p«Q€Eib!e«  tow  sach  oKitact  ^iiould 
knowledge*  As  little  can  she  expEain  h^^w  ki&owi«dge 
be  pren  whlioiEt  cootact.    She  is  w!w>Qt  mable  to  cz- 
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plain  or  comprehend  the  manner,  or  the  idea,  of  any  actual 
knowledge  by  any  one,  or  by  all  of  onr  senses.  She  is  as 
much  lost  in  trying  to  explain  how  there  can  be  a  sensation, 
as  in  trying  to  explain  how  sense  can  give  knowledge  of  out- 
ward things.  Beason,  then,  is  wholly  incompetent  to  make 
any  demonstration  in  the  case,  or  to  give  any  "  Idea  "  of  any 
"  Intelligence,"  and  cannot  rationally  make  the  denial  attri- 
buted to  her.  With  a  little  more  light  she  might  see,  that 
what  she  is  assumed  to  deny  as  impossible  is  beautifully  and 
most  rationally  true. 

Indeed,  reason  would  have  been  quite  as  likely,  ipriori^  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  sensation.  For,  does  not  sensation  in- 
volve either  contact,  or  union,  or  intercommunication  between 
mind  and  matter,  such  as  constitutes  the  very  difficulty  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  outward 
things  ?  What  philosopher  could  have  told,  i  priori^  that 
matter  and  mind — separated,  as  the  philosophers  say,  by  "  the 
whole  diameter  of  being" — could  ever  come  together  to  form 
the  creature  man,  or  to  give  to  any  being  such  a  faculty  as 
sense^  in  which  mind  and  matter  must  in  some  way  combine  ? 
The  supposed  impossibility  of  such  contact,  or  combination, 
or  intercommunication,  in  perception,  led  to  the  Platonic  in- 
vention of  a  JPlastic  Medium^  to  the  notion  of  Malebranche, 
that,  as  sense  can  give  us  nothing,  we  "  see  aU  things  in  OoW*^ 
and  to  the  notion  of  Leibnitz,  that,  as  mind  and  matter  can 
have  no  intercommunication,  God  has  ordained  sl  pre'established 
harmony^  in  which,  with  no  mutual  influence  upon  each  other, 
mind  and  matter  act  in  concert.  Reason  could  comprehend 
nothing  and  explain  nothing.  Yet,  those  were  attempts  ra- 
tionally to  explain,  and,  like  Dr.  Hickok,  to  give  "  subjective 
Ideas  of  Intelligence".  Tlie  attempts  ended  only  in  absurdity. 
Reason,  then,  has  never  made  the  demonstration  attributed  to 
her.  She  is  incapable  of  such  demonstration.  The  very  at- 
tempt is  irrational,  as  it  ever  must  be  irrational  to  attempt  to 
give  an  d  priori  Idea  of  All  Intelligence.  Tlie  testimony  of 
consciousness,  therefore,  is  wholly  unimpaired.  There  is  no 
such  contradiction  in  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  as  has 
been  supposed.  1 
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But  in  the  Bccond  place,  oil  schemes  based  on  the  supposed 
truth  of  the  alleged  demonstration  ha/ve  hitherto  ended  mod 
logically  in  Idealis7n  or  Pantheism^  and  so  have  practicaUf 
reduced  the  alleged  demojistration  to  absurdity.  The  coiirse 
of  reasoning  which  led  to  such  results  will  show  that  all  other 
schemes,  based  on  tlie  same  principles,  must  come  at  last  to 
the  same  end. 

Berkeley  began  with  assuming,  that  in  perception  we  are 
conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations  He  ended — most  logi- 
cally— with  concluding  that  there  is,  to  us,  no  world  save  oar 
own  ideas, 

Kant  assu7ned  the  existence  of  something  outward,  bnt  held 
that  the  apparent  form  and  qualities  are  detenmned,  not  bj 
the  outward  things  but  by  our  faculties,  so  that  in  perception, 
things  confonn  to  our  cognitions,  not  our  cognitions  to  tilings. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  province  of  phnosophy  is 
not  to  study  outward  facts,  but  a  priori^  our  powers  of  know- 
ing. ^'  The  new  method  of  thought  which  we  hare  adopted^'r 
said  he,  "  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we  only  cofp^ise  i» 
ihlngsy  ci  priori^  that  which  we  owrselves  place  in  tAemT, 
{Melklejohns  Trans,  p.  xiix*) 

True,  said  Fichte  ;  but  if  our  minds  posit  the  form  and  qual- 
ity, whv  uot  the  substance  also  ?  All  is  suiEcientlv  accounted 
for,  by  regardiug  all  as  mental  positings.  Oxir  minds  create 
all  the  worldij,  we  know ;  and  God,  also,  is  but  an  idea  which 
man  creates. 

Even  our  own  Edwaords,  iu  his  very  youtlu  before  Berkeley  s 
speculations  were  given  to  the  world,  and  before  Eimt  was 
born^  subsuming  the  same  principle,  came  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. ^^  Consciotisness^^  said  he.  "'^  is  tha  mind*s  pt:r<ytri oin^ 
what  is  in  itstlf*^.  A  harmless  and  very  reasonable  puation. 
_  one  might  have  thought  But,  mark  the  loi^cal  consequences 
wrapped  up  in  that  seemingly  harmless  sentence !  For  Ed- 
wards proceeded  with  the  power  of  a  modem  locomotive,  and 
kept  tlie  track :  thus*  "^  Body  and  solidity'-  ani,  to  our  percep* 
tion*  ^the  same**.  The  perception  of  a  supposed  outward 
solidity  is  only  the  consciousiess  of  a  sensation  of  resistance ; 
since  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own  aensationa    ThiiEQ  is 
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no  need  of  supposing  anything  outward,  whether  substance 
or  quality.  All  you  can  know  is,  that  you  are  conscious  of  a 
sensation. 

"  The  reason",  said  he,  "why  it  is  so  exceedingly  natural  to  man  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  some  latent  substance  that  upholds  the  properties  of  bo- 
dies is,  because  all  men  see  that  the  properties  of  bodies  are  such  as  need 
some  cause".  "All,  therefore,  agree  that  there  is  something  that  is  there, 
and  upholds  these  properties.  And  it  is  most  true  there  undoubtedly  is ; 
but  men  are  wont  to  content  themselves  in  saying  that  it  is  something,  but 
that  something  is  He  by  whom  all  things  consist"  (Appendix,  vol.  i,  p. 
676.  CarvilFs  Ed.)  Again,  "  Resistance,  or  solidity,  is  by  the  immediate 
exercise  of  the  Diyine  power ;  it  follows  that  that  which  philosophers  used 
to  think  a  certain  unhnoton  substratum,  which  stood  beneath  and  kept  up 
■olidity,  is  nothing  at  all  distinct  from  solidity  itself;  or  that,  if  they  must 
needs  apply  that  word  to  something  else,  that  does  really  and  properly  sub- 
sist by  itself,  and  support  properties,  they  must  apply  it  to  the  Diyine  Being 
or  power  itself" — "  so  that,  speaking  most  strictly,  tliere  is  no  proper  sub- 
stance but  Ood  himself'*\    {Ibid,  p.  713.) 

Perhaps  Edwards  derived  these  notions  from  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, who,  assuming  that  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own 
sensations,  supposed  that  what  we  regard  as  matter  and  an 
outward  world,  may  be  fully  accounted  for,  and  a  rough  idea 
of  creation  be  attained,  without  the  necesrfty  of  supposing 
any  such  thing  as  matter.  Ho  supposed  that  God,  by  his 
power,  renders  a  certain  portion  of  infinite  space  impenetrable 
to  another  portion  of  space  rendered  likewise  impenetrable ; 
both  spaces  continuing  absolutely  void  as  before.  From  these 
he  supposes  that  motion  and  the  other  properties  and  acci- 
dents ascribed  to  matter  may  bo  educed.  (In  WigMs  HorniUr 
ton,  p.  303.) 

A  moment's  reflection  shows  that  the  supposed  impenetrable 
space  is  quite  as  imnecessary,  on  the  assumed  principle  of  per- 
ception, as  either  real  qualities  or  real  substances.  For,  ae^ 
we  are  conscious  only  of  sensations,  why  may  not  sensations 
be  given  as  well  without  the  impenetrable  space  ?  Or  why 
may  not  the  sensation,  as  well  as  the  space,  or  quality,  or  sub- 
stance, be  a  mere  idea?  Edwards  was  too  acute  not  to  see 
this. 
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*'  But  now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  resistance  as  a  mode  of  an  idet." 
"  How  is  there  any  resistance  except  it  be  in  some  mind  ?"  ^*  The  world  is 
therefore  an  ideal  one.*'  **  The  material  universe  exists  nowhere  but  in 
mind.'*  **  Place  itself  is  mental,  and  loithin  and  toith^mt  are  mere  moital 
conceptions.  The  material  universe  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  for  its  existence"  (pp.  670-1). 

And  even  this  ideal  universe,  Edwards  concluded,  has  no 
heinffy  but  is  only  becoming^  just  as  long  as  God  continues  to 
raise  these  conceptions  in  created  minds.  As  the  world  i» 
thought,  and  not  mutter,  and  as  the  Divine  thoughts  are  eter- 
nal, Edwards  held  that  the  world,  as  to  God,  was  eternal, 
since  "  things  as  to  God  exist  from  eternity  alike"  (p.  671). 
As  to  man,  Edwards  held  that  the  world  was  created,  creation 
consisting  simply  in  raising  up  "  such  ideas  in  created  minds^. 

It  occurs  to  us  to  inquire.  How,  then,  could  the  earth  have 
been  created  before  man  ? 

K  we  may  be  allowed  a  moment's  digression,  we  may  sug- 
gest a  possible  solution  of  the  diflSculty.  Dr.  Hickok  has 
shown  {Cosmology,  p.  85),  that  "  Reason  is  not  a  J^act,  a  thing 
that  has  been  made,  but  from  its  own  necessity  of  being,  can 
be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  a  verity  which  fiUs  immenr 
sity  and  etemity^\  Professor  Lewis  sliows  that  the  human 
reason,  "  though  physically,  scntiontly,  individually,  bom  in 
time,  shares  in  the  universal  reason,  and  breathes  the  higher 
life  of  the  uncreated  world" ;  that  it  brings  with  it  "  d  priori 
knowledge",  "ideas",  and  "thoughts"  that  "come  with  it 
from  its  preternatural  and  pre'existent  sphere",  and  that  "lie 
in  the  soul  ready  for  use", — "divine  ideas" — in  a  "divine 
faculty".  {American  Theological  Heview,  pp.  120, 121.)  Kow 
we  have  seen  that  Professor  Lewis  holds  that  objects  of  sense 
have  no  being,  while  all  things  that  are  real  are  "  above  the 
world  of  sense  for  evermore".  As  sense  cannot,  therefore, 
perceive  force,  may  not  Professor  Lewis  well  have  brought 
with  him,  from  his  '' preexiste7it  sphere^^  all  the  world  he  ever 
knew?  And,  as  Dr.  Hickok  holds  {Am^erican  The6logic(d 
Heview,  July,  p.  440),  with  regard  to  all  rational  ideas,  that 
"  the  idea  in  God  and  man  is  the  tame,  and  is  in  truth  only 
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the  Divine  idea",  why  may  not  Professor  Lewis  have  brought 
with  him  that  identical  eternal  world  supposed  by  Edwards  ? 

But  to  return.  So  ended  in  the  hands  of  Edwards,  and 
under  his  relentless  logic,  the  demonstration  of  reason,  that 
in  perception  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations. 
Newton,  and  Berkeley,  and  Edwards,  and  Kant,  and  Fichte — 
all  assuming  the  same  principle,  were  swept  alike  by  the  same 
resistless  tide  of  inevitable  logic,  to  the  shores  either  of  abso- 
lute Idealism  or  of  dreary  Pantheism.  Can  the  premises  ever 
yield  any  other  results  ? 

And  now  Dr.  Hickok  assumes  the  same  principle.  His  own 
latest  account  of  the  view  taken  of  this  matter  in  his  JRational 
Psychology  is,  that  "  The  phenomena  of  the  sense  are  ali  tho- 
roughly subjectM\  that  "  the  perceiving  is  not  a  fantasy  or 
delusion,  but  a  genuine  sensation^\  and  that  "  what  the  affec- 
tion has  comefrom^  the  clearest  perception  must  leave  in  douW*, 
{American  Theological  HevieWy  July,  p.  411.)  "We  shall  see 
that  in  Dr.  Ilickok's  hands  also  this  principle  still  yields  its 
necessary  results  of  Idealism  or  Pantheism. 

He  adds  another  difficulty,  viz.,  such  a  contradiction  be- 
tween reason  and  consciousness,  with  regard  to  perceiving 
outward  things  directly,  as  gives  to  the  skeptic  a  "  logical 
right  to  doubt  whether  permanent  mind  or  matter  exists". 
(Psychology^  p.  45.)  In  the  American  Theological  Peview  of 
April,  he  maintains  that  all  modem  philosophy,  even  that  of 
our  Common  Theology,  is  itself  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic,  and 
that  his  Pational  Psychology  constitutes  "  the  very  defences 
and  support "  of  the  Christian  Creed,  and  that,  without  the 
principles  of  that  Psychology^  our  adoption  of  that  creed 
"  can  be  nothing  but  an  unreasoning  creduUty^\  The  removal 
of  these  grounds  of  doubt  he  declares  to  be  "  hopeless  in  any 
other  than  through  an  d  priori  method  of  investigation". 
{Pational  Psychology^  p.  45.) 

Beginning  just  here  on  the  basis  of  absolute  ignorance  and 
doubt,  receiving  nothing  from  experience,  neither  knowing 
nor  assuming  the  possibility  of  experience,  or  the  existence  of 
facts,  or  the  existence  or  possibility  of  reason  itself,  Dr. 
Hickok  proposes  to  build  up  an  d  priori  science  of  mind,  and 
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60  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  knowledge  of  outward  things. 
WJiat  ground  has  lie  to  stand  on  t  What  instruments  has  he 
to  build  yyith  f  What  means  of  verifying  the  trvihfuhuss  qf 
his  speculations  f  He  stands  on  nothing.  He  supposes  the 
certainty  of  nothing.  Everything  and  every  faculty  is  caUed 
in  question.  He  will  prove  everything,  and  assume  nothing. 
He  must  therefore  sustain  his  proof  by  putting  another  proof 
under  it,  and,  in  like  manner,  sustain  the  proof  of  the  proof; 
after  the  manner  of  the  honest  Hibernian,  who  said,  that  in 
his  country  they  began  to  build  chimneys  at  the  top ;  and 
when  inquired  of  how  they  made  the  top  brick  keep  its  place, 
he  answered:  "Ah I  as  for  that  matter,  they  put  another 
brick  under  it."  The  instruments  of  building  are  the  un- 
known and  perhaps  impossible  reason,  whose  speculations  are 
"  void  conceptions"  until  verified  hj  facts  found  in  the  use  of 
a  worse  than  dubious  consciousness — ^his  other  instrument 
The  reason  shall  tell  d  priori  how  things  must  be ;  conscious- 
ness shall  tell  how  they  are.  If  these  agree,  the  Rational 
Psychology  demands  that  we  receive  their  conclusion  as 
science^  the  end  of  doubt,  the  "  Subjective  Idea,  and  the  Ob- 
jective Law  of  All  Intelligence".  The  rational  axiom  here 
assumed  is,  that  when  two  dubious  witnesses  agree,  one  of 
them  a  demonstrated  falsifier,  and  the  other  of  doubtful  vera- 
city, and  even  of  doubtful  existence — ^their  agreement  can  re- 
sult in  nothing  but  certainty. 

But  now  Dr.  Hickok  {American  Theological  Review  of  July) 
affirms  that  the  alleged  contradiction  between  reason  and  con- 
sciousness pertains  not  to  him,  nor  to  the  Psychology^  but 
"  belongs  solely  to  the  skeptic".  This  affirmation  we  shall 
presently  examine.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  suflicient 
that  he  regards  the  contradiction  so  far  valid,  as  to  give  the 
skeptic  a  "  logical  right "  to  doubt  whether  mind  or  matter 
exists.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  whom  the 
declaration  of  the  ground  of  doubt  originally  belonged.  Dr« 
Hickok  having  accepted  the  premises,  must  take  the  necessaiy 
conclusions. 

Dr.  Hickok  now  says  further,  that  his  reviewer  "  deems  that 
realities  are  fotmd,  they  neither  act  nor  are".     Oh  I  no : 
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the  reviewer  did  not  deem  that  until  realities  are  found  by  the 
processes  of  the  Rational  Psychology^  they  neither  act  nor  are ; 
but  the  Psychology  itself  doubting  their  reality,  and  in  search 
of  them,  must  not  be  allowed^  to  assume  their  existence  before 
it  finds  them. 

Dr.  Hickok  now  avers  further,  that  while  the  Psychology 
seeks  after  the  reason  as  yet  unknown  and  perhaps  impossible, 
"  it  does  not  suppose  reason  not  to  be,  and  not  to  be  active  in 
search  of  itself".  He  insists  that  it  is  only  a  philosophic  and 
logical  finding  that  he  is  in  search  of.  Very  well ;  the  re- 
viewer then  very  properly  inquired  whether  he  had  logically 
found  it.  But  Dr.  Hickok's  logical  finding  required  an  actual 
finding.  In  the  JRational  Psychology  itself  he  most  fully  af- 
firms it  on  page  462,  in  these  words :  "  But  thus  far  the  all- 
comprehending  reason  is  only  a  void  conception.  So  it  may 
be,  so,  if  at  all,  it  must  be ;  but  that  so  it  t>,  we  have  yet  to 
find  ".  He  then  proposes  to  take  "  facts",  and  find  it.  But 
noio^  admitting  a  "  logical  right  to  doubt "  whether  mind  or 
matter  exists,  and  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  argument 
we  know  not  that  reason  is,  or  can  be,  he  demands  that  the 
skeptic  shall  allow  him  to  assume  that  reag^on  is,  "  and  is  ac- 
tive in  search  of  itself"  I  K  this  may  be  assumed,  why  search 
any  longer  ?  May  not  the  skeptic  very  properly  reply.  My 
good  friend,  what  are  you,  your  book,  and  your  argument, 
save  matter  and  mind,  whose  existence  you  maintain  my 
logical  right  to  doubt  ?  Many  such  things  have  I  seemed  to 
see  and  hear  and  consider ;  and  among  them  a  seeming  Plato, 
and  Edwards,  and  Shakspeare ;  still  you  admit  my  logical  right 
to  doubt.  What  can  you  bring  me  more  ?  After  all,  I  know 
not  that  I  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  considered  anything.  When 
I  have  considered  your  rational  argument,  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  rational,  or  whether  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  reason.  On 
your  own  grounds,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  adopt  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  Fichte :  "  All  reality  is  converted  into  a 
marvellous  dream,  without  a  life  to  dream  of,  and  without  a 
mind  to  dream ;  into  a  dream  made  up  only  of  a  dream  it- 
self". 
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Dr.  Hickok,  however,  proceeds.  And  now  behold  the 
method  of  the  Bational  Psychology, 

Tlie  unfound  and  perhaps  impossible  reason  tells  d  priori  all 
that  sense  and  understanding  can  be  made  to  do  toward  at- 
taining a  knowledge  of  outward  things.  So  they  mtut  be, 
and  so  they  must  operate  if  at  all.  Reason  sees  by  an  "  un- 
made and  eternal  principle  "  that  "  conditions  all  power  ",  and 
that  itself  is  "  conditioned  by  no  power  " ;  that  the  Create 
cannot  make  them  at  all,  if  not  after  this  idea.  And  now 
consciousness,  whose  falsity  has  been  demonstrated,  is  to 
verify  these  ideas  \>j  facta  ;  and  that  while  the  very  question 
is  whether  we  can  know  any  facts.  Beason  now  comes  in 
again  and  gives  "  Ontological  Demonstrations"  of  the  "  vaHd 
being  "  both  of  the  "  Phenomenal "  and  the  "  Notional " ;  for 
though  no  man  ever  perceived  "  a  rose  ",  understanding  has  a 
fwtion  that  separate  qualities  given  in  consciousness,  are  "  con- 
nected "  together  in  a  real  outward  rose ;  and  this  notion  is  to 
be  verified  by  an  Ontological  Demonstration.  This  done, 
sense  and  understanding  are  now  complete. 

So  far  these  ideas  and  demonstrations  have  been  given  by 
the  unfound  and  perhaps  impossible  reason.  Until  reason  is 
verified,  they  all  go  for  nothing.  Now  comes  the  harder  task 
of  the  reason  to  find  and  demonstrate  herself.  She  must  tell  d 
priori  what  she  must  be,  and  what  she  must  do,  if  ever  found; 
and  then  this  idea  must  be  verified  by  facts.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  appropriate  Ontological  Demonstration  of  reason 
and  its  objects ;  and  our  Rational  Psychology  is  complete. 
Behold  the  method ! 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  details,  we  must  notice  more  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Ilickok's  allegation  of  "  mistake  and  perversion" 
in  the  reviewer,  to  which  we  have  already  alladed.  In  the 
Ainerican  Theological  Heview,  July,  1862,  he  says  of  the  al- 
leged contradiction  between  consciousness  and  reason : 

**  Those  declarations,  and  all  others  in  connection  with  them,  are  the 
skeptic*  s  mode  of  argimientation,  and  for  the  truth  and  yalidity  of  which, 
the  author  is  not  otherwise  responsible  than  that  they  should  give  a  fidr  re- 
presentation of  the  skeptical  process.  They  are  not  his  method,  his  *  ar- 
gument, nor  his  conclusions*.     But  the  reviewer  assumes  them  to  be  the 
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▼eritable  logic  of  the  author  of  the  Psychology^  and  in  yarious  ways  refutes 
and  turns  to  absurdity  and  ridicule  the  processes  of  the  Psychology  itself 
by  making  it  responsible  for  what  belongs  solely  to  another.^* 

"We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
whom  the  declarations  in  question  originally  belonged.  The 
Psychology  admits  them  to  be  so  far  valid  as  to  give  the  skep- 
tic a  "  logical  right"  to  doubt  whether  mind  or  matter  exists. 
They  therefore  do  not  "  belong  solely  to  another ".  But  the 
Psychology^  instead  of  giving  them  as  belonging  solely  to  an- 
other, on  the  contrary,  affirms  them  originally,  and  in  its  own 
behalf,  makes  them  its  argument,  and  at  last,  while  by  an  ex- 
planation of  terms  it  supposes  it  removes  the  contradiction,  it 
sustains  both  the  alleged  witness  of  consciousness  and  the  de- 
monstration of  reason ;  and  so  is  fully  responsible  to  whatever 
"  refutation  "  or  reduction  to  absurdity  or  ridicule  has  follow- 
ed from  its  being  held  to  this  responsibility. 

Tlie  facts  are  these.  The  Psychology^  after  arguing  some 
time  against  a  particular  theory  of  perception,  adduces  thus 
another  argmnent  —  its  ovm  —  in  its  own  hehalf^  and  merely 
brings  in  the  admission  of  the  skeptic  to  confirm  its  own  de- 
clarations : 

'*  But  a  more  incorrigible  skepticism  results  from  this  theory,  when  com- 
prehensiyely  examined  and  intrepidly  prosecuted  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. It  is  the  testimony  in  the  convictions  of  uniyersal  consciousness, 
that  we  perceiye  the  external  objects  themselyes.  Every  man  is  convinced 
that  it  is  the  outer  object,  and  not  some  representative  of  it  which  he  per- 
ceives. The  knowledge  that  the  object  is  out  of  myself  and  other  than 
myself,  and  thus  a  reality,  and  not  subjective  merely,  is  the  testimony  of 
common-sense  everywhere.  All  minds,  that  of  philosophers  as  well  as 
common  people,  are  shut  up  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness  for  a  direct 
and  immediate  perception  of  the  outward  object.  The  skeptic  himself  ad- 
tnits^  yea,  insists  upon  this,  and  founds  upon  it  the  necessary  conclusions 
of  his  skepticism.** 

Then  follows  the  alleged  demonstration  of  reason  to  the 
contrary,  which  the  Psychology  also  urges  in  its  own  behalf, 
and  makes  it  its  argument.  The  whole  is  repeated  in  a  form, 
if  possible,  still  stronger  on  page  381. 

Dr.  Hickok,  however,  sees  at  length  that  "  there  must  be 


^ 
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some  false  element  somewhere  in  this  allied  condnaon  of  in- 
evitable contradictions  ",  and  supposes  that  he  fdmifihes  data 
by  wliich  "  we  may  detect  the  fallacy  "  (p.  382.)  He  maintains 
the  formula  of  contradiction  entire,  and  resolves  "  the  irfiole 
basis  of  the  skepticism"  into  "the  old  sophism  of  figura 
dictionis^^  a  "false  play  upon  the  phraseology".  The  witness 
of  consciousness  is  maintained,  and  the  skeptic  justified  in 
using  it;  but  the  "outward  object",  to  whidh  consciouaiess' 
testifies,  is  declared  to  be  the  qtudiiy  of  the  outward  thing, 
and  not  the  "thing  itself".  TOie  demonstration  of  reason  is 
fully  maintained,  but  it  is  interpreted  as  denying  the  percep- 
tion of  the  thing  itself^  and  not  of  its  quality,  "  The  objeH 
for  the  sense  in  perception  is  phenomenon  as  quality  solely; 
the  object  for  the  reason  is  the  thing  itself  as  causality  for  the 
qualities."  With  this  explanation  of  the  terms,  Dr.  Hickok 
makes  the  declarations  of  consciousness  and  reason  the  condu- 
sion^  of  his  psychological  investigations,  and  professes  to  find 
"  exact  harmony  ".  So  far  firom  repudiating  the  declarations 
in  question  as  belonging  "  solely  to  the  skeptic",  he  expressly 
justifies  the  skeptic,  by  name,  in  his  use  of  the  alleged  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  thus  (p.  382)  : 

'*  So  far  our  psychological  conclusions  confirm  the  fint  fikst  assmned  bj 
the  skeptic  as  his  preparation  of  the  ground  for  his  deduction  of  murersal 
Pyrrhonism,  namely,  that  the  uniyersal  conyiction  of  consciousness  is,  that 
we  perceive  the  object  immediately/'  *^  But  the  fact  further  is,  that  this 
distinct  and  definite  quality  is  all  that  sense  can  reach,  and  all  that  con- 
sciousness can  testify  to  as  immediate  in  its  own  light "  (p.  882). 

Consciousness  and  the  skeptic  then  are  both  sustained  in 
the  first  declaration.  Dr.  Hickok  also  sustains  the  demonstra- 
tion of  reason.  But  is  not  this  quality  itself  as  much  an  oui- 
ward  object  as  the  thing  which  is  causality  for  the  quality! 
The  testimony  of  consciousness  was  for  "  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  an  outward  object"  —  an  "object  &ui  of  mysdf 
and  not  'subjective  merely  ".  The  demonstration  of  reason  was, 
that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  of  nothing  without,  but  only 
of  its  own  sensations.  "  It  is  not  possible  to  affirm  beyond 
the  immediateness  of  the  organic  senscUion^ ;  ^^aU  thai  eon 
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directly  he  known  u^  that  the  mind  has  such  sensations "  (p. 
42).  Dr.  Hickok  does  not  attempt  to  impugn  the  demonstra- 
tion of  reason,  or  the  witness  of  consciousness,  but,  with  his 
explanation  of  the  terms,  sustains  both  by  his  psychological 
conclusions.  "WTiere,  then,  is  the  "  exact  harmony"?  On  his 
assumed  principle  that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  only  of 
what  is  in  itself,  there  can  be  no  harmony.  Even  with  his 
explanations,  the  same  contradiction  remains;  and,  in  his 
scheme,  must  remain,  unless  an  outward  quality  of  a  material 
thing  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  mere  sensation.  And  this  we 
find,  on  examination,  to  be  tlie  process  of  educing  "  exact  har- 
mony". It  consists  simply  in  Dr.  Hickok's  deceiving  himself 
by  the  substitution  of  a  purely  mental  object  for  an  object 
wholly  outward,  and  not  mental  at  all ;  thus  (p.  196) :  '*  The 
sense  jpercevves^  and  perception  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
phenomenal  only.  Internal  phenomena  as  mental  exercises, 
and  external  phenomena  as  material  qualities,  are  apprehend- 
ed". Ilere  external  qualities  and  phenomena  are  distinguish- 
ed from  internal^  and  made  objects  of  immediate  perception. 
But  external  qualities  are  qualities  pertaining  to  external 
things.  Tliey  are  in  the  same  place  called  "  material  quali- 
ties ",  meaning,  qualities  of  matter,  not  mere  mental  affec- 
tions (see  p.  383).  "  The  qualities  of  the  rose^  color,  fragrance, 
smoothness,  weight,  taste,  etc.,  as  given  in  any  and  all  organs 
of  sense,  are  immediately  perceived."  But  these,  surely, 
must  be  something  outward,  unless  we  are  to  talk  of  colored, 
fragrant,  or  heavy  sensations. 

But  on  turning  to  the  d  priori  ^'Elements  of  aUpossille  an- 
ticipation in  the  sense'\  and  reading  for  eighty-two  pages,  to 
the  completion  of  the  "  Ontological  Demonstration  of  the  valid 
being  of  the  p/tenomenal ",  we  find  nothing  given  in  sense, 
save  sensations,  which  are  made  the  subjects  of  mere  intel- 
lectual operations.  "  Tlie  intellectual  agency  " — "  has  first  to 
be  supplied  with  a  sensation  " — "  which  must  be  induced  by 
some  content " — "  and  the  apprehending  of  this  involves  a  dis- 
criminating it  from  no7irse7isation^\  "The  distinction  here  is 
between  content  and  a  voidy  sensation  and  non'Sensation^\ 
[And  surely  this  must  be  all ;  a  material  quality  cannot  be 
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transported  from  tlie  outside  thing,  and  made  to  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  mind  —  in  a  sensation  —  without  making  both 
mind  and  sensation  material.  A  "  content "  is  simply  "  sen- 
sation" distinguished  from  "non-sensation".  We  wish  this 
to  be  borne  in  mind  as  Dr.  Hickok*s  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter here.]  "  This  is  the  first  element  in  the  operation  of  dis- 
tinction, namely.  Reality^  Yes,  distinguishing  a  real  sensa- 
tion from  non-sensation.  "  Hiat  it  is  a  real  appearance  is  de- 
termined from  non-appearance."  Yes,  the  r^  appearance  of 
a  sensation.  Dr.  Hickok  argues  at  length  that  it  is  a  ^pec^h 
liar  appearance — more  than  what  U  is  n<4  ",  and  has  in  it  that 
which  is  in  no  other  reality"  (p.  124),  and  that  when  the  "in- 
tellectual work"  of  "observation"  is  performed,  "the  complet- 
ed result  as  precise  appearance  in  consciousness  is  Qualify^. 
"  All  sensation^  as  distinguished  in  a  complete  obserrmtioD, 
hecojnes  quality^  and  may  be  of  different  kinds,  as  coI<»8, 
weight,  sounds,  etc." 

A  marvellous  transformation  truly !  that  as  by  a  mere  m^i- 
tal  process  we  distinguish  and  observe  a  sensation,  the  sensa- 
tion— '' becomes  —  quality'^!  quality  of  an  outer  material 
thing.  What  mystic  muttering  of  robed  priest ;  what  Ho^^^s 
Pocits  of  conjurer  ever  wrought  a  more  marvellous  transform- 
ation !  But  Dr.  Ilickok  continues :  "  AU  quality  is  educed 
from  sensation^  the  sensation  being  taken  up  by  the  intellect- 
ual agency,  and  in  its  distinguishing  operation  found  therebr 
to  be  a  reality^  particularized  from  all  others*  and  peculiar  in 
its  phenomenal  being^' . 

A  material  quality  educed  by  a  mental  operation  from,  a 
mere  sensation !  Was  the  extraction  of  sunbeams  £rom  en- 
cumbers half  so  wonderful !  But  Dr.  Hickok  repeats  it  again 
and  again.  "  Heat  and  cold,  sweet  and  bitter,  firagrant  and 
fetid  smells  •%  are  by  sense  perceived  as  phenomenal  ^  wrthin 
our  subjective  sphere  ",  and  so  are  ^  outer  qualities  ^  —  ^  per- 
ceived objects  **  —  *^  pertaining  to  a  world  of  reality  ^  [mean- 
ing a  real  outer  world],  p.  20:2.  Can  it  be  possible !  Xot  un- 
less the  sensation  is  itself  the  outer  "•  fetid  ^nell  ^  which 
causes  the  sensation^  making  subject  and  object  identicaL 

These  are  not  casual  inadvertences^  but  tiiie  deliborata  aai 
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constant  processes  of  the  work.  On  page  382  Dr.  Hickok 
gives  a  summary  of  his  doctrine  of  perception,  which  he  has 
before  spread  out  over  so  many  pages.  K  any  one  will  turn 
to  that  summary — which  we  are  not  allowed  space  enough  to 
give  —  he  will  find  that  nothing  is  given  or  reached  in  that 
doctrine  of  perception,  save  sensations  and  intellectual  opera- 
tions upon  them.  Yet  out  of  these  is  made  to  come  the  per- 
ception of  outward  objects  I 

It  ought  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  while,  in  the  Rational 
Psychology^  a  "  content"  in  the  sense  is  simply  a  "  sensation" 
as  distinguished  from  a  "  non-aensatiorC'*  (p.  122),  the  Empi/r- 
ical  Psychology  of  Dr.  Hickok  makes  it  something  far  differ- 
ent. K  we  ask  the  Empirical  Psychology y  "What  is  a  content 
in  the  sense  ?  it  answers  thus  (p.  83) : 

"  A  ray  of  light  has  gone  into  the  eye ;  that  ray  is  no  longer  a  ray  of 
light,  and  that  eye  is  no  longer  an  empty  organ.  So  with  the  undulation 
that  has  gone  into  the  ear ;  it  is  a  wave  of  air  no  more,  and  it  is  an  empty 
ear  no  longer.  The  mutual  modification  has  become  a  third  somewhaV^^ 
— and  this  is — "  a  content  in  the  sense:  it  is  not  matter,  it  is  not  object,  it 
is  not  anything  as  yet  perceived." 

A  content  in  the  sense  is,  therefore,  "  a  third  somewhat''^  a 
mutxial  modification^\  as  of  a  ray  of  light  and  eye,  or  wave  of 
air  and  ear  1 

What  then  is  a  sensation?  The  Empirical  Psychology 
gives  the  answer  thus  (p.  84) :  "  The  identification  of  the 
reciprocal  modifications  of  both  the  recipient  organ  and  of 
that  which  has  been  received,  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
sensation".  A  precise  definition  I  A  "  sensation^'^  is  an  "  iden- 
tification of  reciprocal  modifications'^^  as  of  ray  of  light  and 
eye,  or  of  wave  of  air  and  ear. 

But  what  is  the  Identification  of  reciprocal  Modifications  ? 
Dr.  Hickok  does  not  tell  us.  But  he  does  tell  us  {Empirical 
Psychology^  p.  87),  that  "  sensation"  may  be  "  in  a  blind  and 
unconscious  state".  An  unconscious  sensation !  An  uncon- 
scious Identification  of  reciprocal  Modifications  I  And  this 
in  an  Empi/riml  Psychology^  which  is  nothing  else  than  "  the 
science  of  mind  from  consciousness^^ !    How  are  these  uncon- 
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ftcioug  seuBations  consciouBly  given  ?  and  given  as  ^'  Facts  of 
miu<r',  a»  tliey  here  puri>ort  to  be? 

J^it  admitting  the  whole  of  this  explanation,  even  then, 
unletirt  a  ray  of  light,  or  a  wave  of  air,  is  a  quality  of  the  out- 
ward object  perceived  by  tlie  eye  or  ear,  or  unless  the  eye  or  the 
car  is  itself  a  quality  of  the  outward  object  perceived  by  it, 
then  no  element  of  a  quality  of  the  things  perceived  has  en- 
tered into  this  Modification  whose  Identification  "  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  sensation".  On  his  own  principles — in  both 
P»yoholoyU8 — Dr.  llickok  can  never  know  an  outward  world, 
save  one  which  he  himself  creates,  by  mental  Identifications 
of  Modifications  which  have  no  element  of  a  material  quaUty 
in  them  at  all.  If  it  be  otherwise,  then,  by  the  transferring 
of  real  material  qualities  to  the  mind,  so  that  they  can  be 
distinguished  as  ''  reality",  every  man  who  perceives  a  block 
is  mentally  transformed  into  a  block, — and,  by  turns,  becomes 
himself  evorv  animal  and  everv  material  thino:  which  he  ever 
perceives.  One  should  therefore  be  careful  what  he  sees  or 
handles, 

AVhat  now  is  Dr.  Iliekok's  '"  Demonstration  against  Uni- 
vei*sal  Pvrrhonisnf \  bv  which  **  we  are  able  to  utterlv  over- 
thivw  universal  skepticism,  being  made  competent  tlm.»ii^ 
the  conclusions  of  HatMial  PtfycholiMfy^  (p.  364;  f  It  is  ^m- 
1)1  V  the  trausc*ondontal  reas«.m  confounilinir  internal  sensadoiis 
with  "*  material  qualities*"  of  external  things ;  and  coacradict- 
ing  herselt*  as  she  before  contradicted  the  necessary  convic- 
tions of  universal  consciousness. 

^or  is  this  Impotence  of  sense  to  reach  an  outer  worLi  at 
all  relieved  bv  the  account  which  the  PinjchthjQN  :Tives  *_»i  tiie 

w  www        ^^ 

faculrv  of  Uuderstandin«: :  "The  UnJerstaniiinir  is  tacuirr  ibr 
co/f/i'.cti/u/.  not  for  intuitivelv  behokUnir".  '^  It  rau^t  he  the 
oon/uvtion  0/  ifUL'li  j)luitiOificna  only  a^  are  ylct/k  ui  lAc  -A/ijt." 
^^  /t  cotuiciji^  fj/Uy  toftai  idjirat  yictn  la  tJiAi  atn^'^  <p.  ±il). 

Wtll*  what  is  given  in  the  sense  i  Sensations  only,  accori- 
ing  to  the  P^ycfioloyy.  The  operations  upon  these  art  porelj 
mental.  Nothijig  is  reached  save  mental  objects  menciilj 
(^>tmected.  Xhu  understanding  connects  them  ia  a  mental 
"^  i»utiaii**.    Xbtf  miiidjfW(/t^  that  there  must,  be  'gi?>Tnt>HnTi^ 
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without ;  then  draws  an  image  of  that  outward  something, 
and  judges  that  its  image  resembles  the  object.  But,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  validity  of  the  other  judgments,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  judgment  of  resemblance  cannot  be  formed  without 
first  knowing  the  object  resembled.  That  is,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Psychology^  we  can  never  know  an  outward  object,  unless 
we  know  it  before  we  know  it.  The  Psychology^  therefore, 
instead  of  giving  the  "  Idea  of  All  Intelligence",  gives  an 
Idea  on  which  all  knowledge  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Hickok  complains  that  his  reviewer,  by  emphasizing 
"  Tlie  Idea  of  all  Intelligence",  "  assumes  that  the  Psychology 
undertakes  to  explain  all  that  mind  can  do",  and  that  by  this 
"  the  Psychology  comes  to  be  very  irreverently  and  ludi- 
crously presumptuous". 

Oh !  no ;  not  "  all  that  mind  can  do",  but  all  that  mind 
can  possibly  be  made  to  do  towards  an  immediiate  perception 
of  outward  things.  And  surely  this  is  very  presumptuous ; 
whether  ludicrously  so,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  For 
before  one  can  tell  this,  ci  pi'iori^  he  must  know  all  possible 
qualities  of  matter,  all  possible  senses,  and  all  that  any  sense 
can  be  made  to  do  towards  giving  a  knowledge  of  outward 
things.  He  must  know  whether  such  knowledge  requires 
contact ;  and  if  so,  how  contact  can  be  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  how  contact  gives  knowledge ;  or  if  no  contact, 
then  he  must  know  how  knowledge  can  be  given  without 
contact,  and  all  possible  modes  by  which  intercommunication 
can  be  made  between  matter  and  mind.  Unless  his  know- 
ledge of  these  things  is  so  perfect  —  comprehending  what 
mind  is,  and  all  possible  ways  in  which  it  may  acquire  know- 
ledge through  sense — in  fine,  unless  this  d  priori  knowledge 
is  so  complete  that  the  Creator  cannot  devise  a  way  to  the 
transcendental  reason  unknown — ^then  a  Kational  Psychology 
is,  by  its  own  conditions,  impossible. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Ilickok's  Idea  of  perception  involves  mental 
processes  of  distinguishing,  defining,  and  judging.  Such  pro- 
cesses involve  the  necessity  of  memory  to  hold  sensations  and 
processes  until  the  result  comes  out  in  judgments.  The  Hor 
Honal  Psychology  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  telling, 

40 
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djmoriy  whothor,  and  how,  minds  may  be  made  to  remember 
anything ;  and  of  proving  the  validity  of  memory  and  of  its 
objcetH.  In  fine,  how  much  short  of  ^'  explaining  all  that 
mind  can  do"  does  the  Psychology  "undertake''!  Dr. 
llickok  himself  says  (p.  26):  ^^litUional  Psychoiogy" — ^"^  gives 
t/ui  Miiuly  through  all  its  functions  of  intellectual  agency,  in 
tl^  conditioning  laws  which  control  all  its  operationsT,  And 
now  ho  complains  that  he  is  held  bound  to  explain  how  sensa- 
tions can  take  place,  and  how  they  give  knowledge,  and  whe- 
tlior  and  how  minds  may  remember !  just  as  though  these 
were  not  **  functions  of  intellectual  agency" ! 

Uut  Dr.  llickok  now  says  (American  Theological  Heci^yt. 
\\  ^1>5),  that  the  assumption  of  organs  of  sense,  and  of  sensa- 
tions [why  are  tliese  assumed  f]  and  then  of  the  "*  operatkiiis 
of  itistiikctiim  and  limitatioB"^ — ''*  is  all  the  Psychology  needs 
or  pr\>)K>ses^\  in  showing  whatever  is  ^  conditional  tor  all 
}H>rwptiotu'\  ^^  So  far  and  no  further  can  distinct  and  d^ni^ 
)H>rct''ptioin  be  attaineiL^ 

Was  this  all  f  To  distinguish  and  limic  sensatfoni^  without 
undertaking  to  tell  how  an  outward  object  i&  thereby  per- 
cvivt^d  i  Then  the  P;ff/*jhology  did  not  "^  need  or  prup«ise'*  to 
do  the  vierv  thiiug  for  which  it  was  underrsifcen :  and  i  h^w 
uis.M:v^>vvr*  !settl\xl  the  matter*  that  the  Lt^rd  cannot  maki^  i 
miud  that  shall  be  able  to  do  anything  m.«.^ce  towur^ij-  perctiv- 
itt^  aa  outward  objects  than  to  digtinguLgk  azul  limrc  hs  own 
seib>atio<JUk 

iloreovier^  if  it  had  been  all  diac  thii  F^wHoio^jy  pr»jp«>siid 
or  ueed^dw —  to  suppose  orxans^  ot*  :iense.  ami  diifse  iumiiiiow 
aJdfecced^  and  senisanions  icivyn,.  and  then  a>  aliuw  liu^v^  a  misi- 

v.. 

t;jl  »,'peracioa  'Bl^l/fiApvinfu^  die  sensanun  i»im  ail  •jtiiifEs.  ami 
'lufiiiii^  ic*  limic*  and  'loandtrvr^ — if  dm  wnryt  juL  tiiiai  ad  dus 
b  ^tvvit  La.  tie  v^ry  tenntj  «jf  die  (^aesdun :  die  Psyciiuunfft  j^ 
9e\jdless«  and  ii>  buc  nreudinic  in  a  cii-rile.  W^aim  iJr  is^  jtaaui 
<i*c/4fir  '/f^  ifUiulijvt  Vtf  .*naui  Kohiok  -^tuil  b^  'wit,,  ^/  *fi^e»  *j>  ihwm 

tioui> wiiicii  die  mind  may  tiibdmrtubh  a& n^^ ^urnv^uur.jj*!- 
t/Mitiirx.— ow  ad  invuiviid  in  die  rurms-  -jr  riitt  inuiurrL  Ti 
^im«r  aL  tiiin^  &;  tnuifie^  means — aiit:  to  kmrvrit  bv  3.xTiiii<jr 


k. 
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unconscious  sensory,  or  by  a  "  non-sensation", — but  by  sensa- 
tion ;  which  of  course  must  be  distinct,  peculiar  and  definite. 
Dr.  Hickok,  in  his  long  and  laborious  process,  simply  gives 
back  what  was  given  in  the  terms  of  the  inquiry.  This  is  all 
that  Kant  accompHshed  in  his  famous  Categories.  Kant  la- 
bored  hard,  and  supposed  he  had  derived  them  from  d  priori 
principles  of  hnowmg  /  but  the  whole  twelve  were  ialready 
given  in  the  very  conception  of  a  thing.  They  were  not  de- 
rived from  principles  of  knowing  /  they  were  conditions  of 
the  existence,  or  of  the  conception,  of  a  thing  /  and  would 
have  been  the  same  whether  there  had  been  any  intellect  to 
know  it  or  not.  They  aided  not  in  the  least  to  show  how 
knowledge  may  be  attained.  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Hickok 
proves,  from  an  d  priori  investigation  of  all  possible  inteUir 
gen<)ey  as  he  supposes,  that  a  thing  for  the  sense  can  never  be 
known  save  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  apace.  His  pupil 
and  advocate  in  the  Princetoii  Heview  (p.  378)  thinks  it  one 
of  the  wonderful  intuitions  of  reason,  "  that  matter,  wherever 
it  exists,  must  occupy  «pa<?6"/  and  argues  that  this  knowledge 
could  not  have  come  from  experience.  Oh  I  no  ;  it  is  given 
in  the  very  conception  of  a  material  thing^  or  of  matter.  We 
mean  by  matter,  something  extended  and  solid,  filling  space; 
Dr.  Hickok's  supposition  of  "  substance  in  its  causality",  with 
"  no  adhering  or  cohering  qualities",  and  so,  independent  of 
time  and  space,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  simply  absurd- 
It  is  of  matter  that  is  not  material ;  that  has  the  quality  of 
existing  nowhere  and  never.  Nor  does  it  relieve  him  to  say 
that  it  is  force  ;  for  such  force  must  exist  either  somewhere 
and  at  some  time,  or  nowhere  and  never ;  and  so  must  be  the 
"Notliing"  which  President  Edwards  said  "the  sleeping 
rocks  do  dream  of". 

We  come  now  to  the  Eeason.  So  far,  reason  has  been  em- 
ployed in  making  these  conclusions  concerning  sense  and  un- 
derstanding. But  reason  itself  is  not  yet  found,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  perhaps  impossible.  The  unfound  and  perhaps 
impossible  reason  now  comeB  to  the  harder  task  of  finding 
herself.    If  she  fails  here,  all  that  is  gone  before  goes  for 
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nothing ;  and  we  know  not  whether  nnderstanding,  or  reason, 
or  sense,  or  worlds,  or  anything  exists. 

Let  us  observe  the  process.  The  nnfoond  reason  sees,  d 
priori^  that  if  reason  is,  or  ever  can  be,  she  mnst  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  universe  of  nature.  Such  comprehensioD, 
Dr.  Hickok  tells  us,  must  include,  how  nature  can  heyifij  and 
how  it  must  end.  But,  he  declares,  a  compass  for  such 
comprehension  can  be  given  only  in  the  Absolute  [the  trans- 
cendental name  for  God].  The  reason  therefore  sees  that  its 
first  work  is  to  find  the  Absolute  as  an  ^^  d  priori  position  for 
the  reason".  As  we  yet  know  no  outward  fects  or  worlds,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  know  God  from  the  things  that  are  made. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Hickok  shows  at  length,  that  we  cannot  begin 
with  the  things  that  are  made,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  the  argument,  from  design,  and  cause,  and  adaptation  to 
ends,  being,  in  his  opinion,  wholly  unavailing.  The  JPsychd- 
agy^  therefore,  calls  upon  us  to  bid  world  and  sense  farewell 
**  We  are  thus  forced,  in  this  part  of  our  work,  to  dispense 
with  all  use  of  the  understanding,  and  can  see,  that  if  the 
supernatural  can  in  any  manner  be  attained,  it  must  be  in  the 
use  of  the  reason  only." — "  We  make  abstraction,  then,  utterly 
of  all  that  is  phenomenal ;  and  therefore  dispense  with  all  the 
functions  of  sense." — "  The  phenomenal  is  gone"  (p.  401). 

What  now?  "Let  there  be  the  reason — conception  of  an 
everywhere  present  forceP — '*  Ketain  what  is  most  simple'* — 
"  the  force  of  gravity ^'^ — "  We  shall  have  in  this  substance, 
with  its  causal  laws  of  attraction,  repulsion,  inertia,  impene- 
trability, motion  by  impulse,  etc. ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
framework  or  elementary  rudiments  of  a  nature  of  things." — 
"  We  have  in  this  all  that  is  necessary  foi^an  d,  priori  repre- 
sentation of  a  nature  of  things  in  itself"  (p.  403).  Dr.  Hickok 
also  professes  to  see  that  light,  heat,  polarity,  electricity,  mag- 
netism,— in  fine,  all  the  cosmical  arrangements  of  just  such  a 
world  as  ours  must  necessarily  result  from  such  a  force  of 
gravity.  No  wisdom  is  needed  to  plan  the  world ;  none  can 
be  used.  Force  necessarily  works  out  just  such,  a  world,  and 
BO  power  can  hinder  it,  or  make  the  cosmical  arrangements  of 
fhe  world  otherwise,  if  once  there  is  a  sufficient  antagonistic 
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force,  No  God,  therefore,  had  any  part  in  devising  the  cos- 
iriical  arrangements  of  the  universe.  Heat,  light,  electricity, 
polarity,  the  movements  of  the  heavens, — none  of  these  can 
declare  a  wise  and  designing  God  as  their  Maker.  Only  sup- 
pose forccj  and  no  knowledge,  or  will,  or  consciousness  is 
needed ;  and  so  far  the  Psychology  supposes  none.  It  sees 
that  force  and  antagonism  being  given,  so  the  worlds  miist  be ; 
and  that  by  an  "  eternal  and  unmade  principle",  which  "  con- 
ditions all  power,  and  is  itself  conditioned  by  no  power"  (p.  71). 
In  hisHcUionaZ  Cosmology  he  declares  at  the  very  close  (p.  384)  : 
**The  principle  of  the  generation  of  the  material  universe  in- 
volved the  agency  of  these  two  forces,  and  needed  none  other." 
— "  Nature  needed  nothing  more  for  its  own  existence ;  nature 
uses  nothing  more  for  its  onward  development ;  nature  yields 
nothing  more  to  human  solicitation  or  extortion." 

The  only  thing  now  necessary,  is  to  account  for  the  force. 
Here  Dr.  Hickok  supposes  a  spirit, — the  Absolute, — who  sim- 
ply puts  his  acts  in  counter-agency,  and  takes  the  necessary 
results.  Dr.  Hickok,  —  or  the  transcendental  reason  in  Dr. 
Hickok, — professes  to  see,  that  not  only  just  such  a  world 
must  grow  from  such  a  dynamic  force ;  but  also  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  spirit  to  supply  such  force  and  to  create  matter  by 
putting  its  acts  into  counter-agency  :  and  that  this  is  so  insepar- 
ably the  nature  of  spirit,  that  the  only  reason  why  man  can- 
not create  matter  and  worlds  is,  that  he  cannot  put  the  pure 
acts  of  his  pure  spirit  into  counter-agency,  with  nothing  hetween 
{Rational  Cosmology^  p.  99).  His  friend  in  the  Pnnceton  He- 
view  (July,  p.  382)  professes  to  see  the  same  ;  and  adds,  that 
"  Matter  may  thus  be  the  product  of  spirit,  and  cognizable  by 
it" ;  and  that  thus  Dr.  Hickok's  scheme  **  removes  the  gulf  in 
other  systems  impassable  between  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture, between  the  knowing  mind  and  the  material  objects  of 
its  knowledge". 

That  is, — save  on  Dr.  Hickok's  scheme  of  knowing  how  God 
may  create  matter,  viz.,  by  putting  his  acts  into  counter-action; 
and  that  thus  matter  is,  not  what  men  suppose  matter  to  be,  but 
mere  force, — it  is  impossible  for  man  to  pass  the  gulf  which 
lies  between  him  and  the  knowledge  of  bis  Cre'ator  I — or  to 
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know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  material  object !  If  we 
cannot  tell  how  to  create  a  world,  or  if  a  world  can  be  made 
in  any  other  manner  than  bj  the  activity  of  a  spirit  in  conn- 
ter-agency  with  itself,  then  man  can  neither  know  a  worid  or 
God !  And  spirit  can  know  matter  because  matter  is  a  pro- 
duct of  spirit !  The  prod  act  of  v)ho9e  spirit  ?  Can  man  know 
aU  that  the  spirit  of  God  can  produce  or  create  ?  By  the  same 
role  the  learned  Professor  should  be  able  to  tell  ns  what  man's 
qpirit  is  in  its  essence. 

Bat  now  can  Dr.  Hickok,  or  any  other  man,  conceive  what 
it  is  for  a  spirit  to  pat  his  spiritual  acts  in  forceful  counter- 
agency  with  each  other  ?  Is  it  the  activity  of  intelligence  or 
thought  pressing  physically  against  another  similar  activity? 
And  does  this  create  matter  ?  Is  it  the  essence  of  the  spirit 
pressing  physically  against  spiritual  essence  ?  What  are  these 
^^acfcs"  J  Are  they  entities  distinct  firom  the  spirit  itself  in  ac- 
tion i  If  so^  then  Dr.  Hickok  should  tell  us  how  to  create  a 
^iritual  act,  and  throw  it  off  as  a  distinct  entity,  and  to  put  it 
into  that  **push  andpuW"  with  another  act,  which  constitutes 
**  counter^iction,  complex  action^  and  reaction*^  {Cosmology^  p. 
93),  and  so  creates  matter.  What  is  it  for  these  acts  to  come 
into  counter-action  ?  How  does  Dr.  Hickok  know,  that  so  they 
necessarily  '*  create"  an  impenetrable  substance  ?  Nothing  is 
hazarded  in  affirming  that  Dr.  Hickok  has  no  conception  of 
any  possible  meaning  in  what  he  affirms.  No  talk  of  "  Dy- 
namics" or  ^'  Mathematics"  reaches  the  case  of  creating  mat- 
ter by  spiritual  acts  in  counter-agency.  Man  can  no  more  ex- 
plain how  God  can  create  matter,  than  he  can  explain  how  he 
can  create  souls.  The  attempt  to  do  either  ds  wholly  irra- 
tional. 

Spirit  is  introduced  into  the  scheme ;  but  it  is  ascertained 
by  no  known  properties  or  acts  of  spirit.  No  function  is  al- 
lowed to  the  supposed  spirit  save  that  of  putting  his  acts  into 
counter-agency.  If  will  or  choice  be  supposed,  he  has  but  one 
dioice  and  one  function  of  will  —  whether  to  put  his  acts  in 
ter-agency.  But  neither  choice,  nor  volition,  nor  wisdom, 
owledge,  nor  consciousness  is  needed ;  for  by  the  sup- 
iODi  if  the  acts  come  into  counter-agency  by  chance^  or  by 
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necessity^  or  while  the  spirit  is  UTK^onscious,  then  just  such  a 
world  is  produced.  Dr.  Hickok's  creation,  therefore,  admits 
no  wisdom  or  design  in  arranging  the  cosmical  universe.  It 
demands  no  thought,  or  will,  or  consciousness  in  creating  the 
world.  It  can  fully  account  for  creation,  and  for  all  the  cos- 
mical arrangements  of  the  universe,  by  an  antagonistic  force ; 
and  no  supposed  spirit  needs  any  further  capacity  than  to  sup- 
ply that  force ;  whether  by  chance,  necessity,  or  by  choice,  or 
without  thought,  or  while  unconscious,  can  make  no  manner 
of  difference.  The  Psychology,  therefore,  by  its  own  condi- 
tions, comes  to  the  simple  Absolute  of  Schelling,  who  preceded 
Dr.  Hickok  in  this  scheme  of  world-making.  Schelling,  in 
his  earlier  scheme,  needed  only  a  blind,  unconscious  Absolute 
striving  necessarily  and  unconsciously  after  a  necessary  self- 
development,  and  he  could  tell,  d  priori,  how  this  must  pro- 
duce not  only  matter  and  worlds,  but  thought  and  reason  too : 
for  he  professed  to  see  that  stones,  brains,  thought,  minerals, 
and  reason  are  all  the  same  in  substance,  and  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  two  forces  in  counter-action ;  the  unity  of  which 
forces  constitutes  the  Absolute, — the  only,  but  the  unthinking 
and  unconscious  God  I 

Moreover,  on  Dr.  Hickok's  scheme,  what  are  the  acts  of  a 
spirit  which  come  into  the  supposed  counter-action?  They  can 
be  nothing  save  the  spirit  himself  in  action,  forcefully  im- 
pinging against  himself.  The  Creator  himself,  in  counter- 
agency  with  himself,  is,  on  this  scheme,  himself  the  world  he 
makes,  and  so  we  end  in  Pantheism.  The  Bational  PsyGhol- 
ogy,  as  well  as  the  Rational  Cosmology,  must,  in  this  matter, 
logically  and  necessarily  range  itself  with  the  German  ration- 
alistic philosophy,  with  no  logical  capacity  to  reach  anything 
at  last,  save  an  Ideal  world  and  a  Pantheistic  God.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  speak  only  of  the  necessary 
logical  results,  and  of  the  logical  capacity  of  the  scheme.  Dr. 
Hickok  himself  is  not  a  Pantheist ;  he  is  opposing  Pantheism  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  he  has  fallen  upon  a  method,  and  adopted 
principles,  which  can  logically  lead  to  no  results  save  Idealism 
and  Pantheism. 

Dr.  Hickok's  friend  in  the  Princeton  Peview  supposes  that 
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he  saves  the  scheme  from  Pantheism  by  making  creation 
limited,  thus  : 

'*  But  not  every  spirit,  —  not  the  finite  can  create.  Thej  are  already 
limited.  Only  the  Absolute  Spirit  can  make  his  act  react  upon  itself  and 
thus  produce  a  force  which  is  truly  his  creation.  And  now  that  our  idea 
of  creation  involves  exactly  this  process,  is  clearly  se^L  For  either  cre- 
ation is  limited,  or  it  is  not  If  we  take  the  latter  ground,  we  are  both 
absurd  and  unchristian ;  for  this  is  Pantheism,  and  we  thus  identify  the 
Creator  and  the  creature'*  (p.  882). 

This  is  a  new  view  of  Pantheism,  viz.,  that  it  consists  in 
making  creation  unlimited ;  so  that  if  Dr.  Hickok's  supposi- 
tion of  "  an  everywhere  present  force"  were  to  be  followed  by 
that  force  '*  everywhere"  in  counter-agency,  it  would  make  a 
creation  as .  extensive  as  the  Creator,  and  so  be  Pantheism ; 
while  a  world  made  by  the  same  process  is  distinct  from  the 
Creator,  and  not  "unchristian",  if  the  counter-agency  be 
limited  at  a  point  I 

Dr.  Hickok's  friend  continues :  "  But  if  we  aflBirm  tlie  for- 
mer position,  what  is  this  but  declaring  that  the  activity  of 
the  Creator  restrained  itself  at  the  point  where  creation  began, 
and  that  this  self-imposed  restraint  is  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  creation  ?"  A  very  exact  definition  of  the  act  of  creation ! 
But  is  it  so  ?  Is  there  then  no  world  save  the  "activity  of  the 
Creator" — '* restraining  itself  ^\  and  putting  itself  xmd&t  "self- 
imposed  restraint" — at  a  "point"?  If  he  restrained  himself 
equally  everywhere,  it  would,  on  this  scheme,  make  world 
everywhere,  and  so  make  it  identical  with  himself;  and  this 
supposition  would  be  quite  unchristian  and  Pantheistic.  Lim- 
iting the  counter-agency  to  a  point  makes  a  wide  difference ! 

Dr.  Hickok's  plan  is  somewhat  differently  expressed,  thus : 

"  The  Creator  must  be  conceived  as  —  *  he  who  ever  w,  and  yet  never 
exisU '  (Cosmology J  p.  97).  *  He  puts  his  simple  activity  in  counter-agency. 
He  makes  act  meet^  and  hold  act — and  in  this  originates  an  antagonistic 
force,  a  new  things  a  something  standing  out  for  objective  manifestatiim.' 
— *  This  force  fixes  itself  in  position ;  holds  itself  at  rest  Its  very  exist- 
ence is  a  vi^  inert icB,  or  a  force  actively  holding  itself  still'  '*  {Cosmology^ 
p.  101). 

According  to  the  Psychology^  there  is  no  other  matter  than 
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this.  This  constitutes  the  "  very  existence"  of  matter.  The 
"  8i?n^le  activity  ^^  of  the  Creator  in  a  state  of  counter-agency, 
can  be  none  other  than  the  Creator  himself  in  a  state  of  coun- 
teraction. This  constitutes  "  the  very  existence  of  the  force", 
which  is  all  the  matter  and  all  the  world  there  is ! 

The  reviewer  had  supposed  that  God  could  not  be  limited  to 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  world  only  by  putting  his  acts  into 
counter-agency,  and  of  taking  the  necessary  results ;  but  that 
he  had  some  choice,  and  could  exercise  some  wisdom  in  plans 
of  endless  possible  variety.  Thereupon  Professor  Lewis 
charges  him  with  directly  holding  that  "the  principles  of 
morality  are  changeable",  and  that  **  if  God  should  command 
us  to  hate  one  another,  then  malevolence  would  be  right  in- 
stead of  love,  deceit  would  be  holy  instead  of  truth ".  The 
reviewer,  however,  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  any  thing 
touching  or  involving  the  principles  of  morality.  His  remarks 
were  expressly  limited  to  the  "Cosmical  arrangements"  of  the 
universe.  The  charge  of  Professor  Lewis  was  wholly  gratuit- 
ous, without  the  slightest  foundation  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Hickok, 
liowever,  undertakes  to  vindicate  and  aggravate  the  charge,  as 
necessarily  involved  in  the  reviewer's  principle.  He  insists 
that  if  God  has  any  power  of  choosing  otherwise  in  making  a 
world,  than  to  put  his  acts  in  counter-agency,  and  take  the 
necessary  results  ;  or  if  it  is  possible  for  God  to  exercise  any 
choice  or  wisdom,  or  to  vary  the  plan  in  forming  the  cosmical 
arrangements  of  the  universe,  then  this  "  involves  the  power 
of  contrary  choice  with  a  vengeance.  Not  merely  does  it  in- 
volve the  doctrine  of  power  to  the  opposite  when  the  strongest 
motive  in  the  greatest  happiness  is  applied,  but  power  to  the 
opposite  in  God,  when  the  claim  of  principle  in  his  own  glory 
and  dignity  is  applied"  {American  Theological  Heview^  p. 
403). 

How,  from  the  mere  physical  principles  determining  the  re- 
sults of  spiritual  acts  in  forceful  counter-agency,  one  can  draw 
such  conclusions  concerning  the  field  of  Will  and  Morals,  is  not 
very  apparent.  But  it  is  apparent  how  absolutely,  in  Dr. 
Hickok's  scheme,  the  Creator  is  debarred  from  all  exercise  of 
choice  and  wisdom,  save  on  the  sole  question  whether  to  pat 
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his  acts  in  countcr-agoncy.  On  this  scheme  the  Heavens  de- 
clare the  glory,  not  of  Gtod,  but  of  acts  in  connter-action. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  no  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show- 
eth  forth  no  knowledge,  of  God,  but  only  of  the  "  eternal  and 
unmade  principle  "  that  "  conditioned  "  all  his  power.  How 
abundantly  the  cropping  out  of  a  Pantheistic  substratum  ap- 
pears all  over  this  scheme  I* 

So  far  the  Psychology  has  told  only  how  the  world  could  S^ 
gin.  Now  reason  comes  to  tell  d  priori  of  the  world's  career, 
and  how  it  must  end. 

**  A  race  of  beings  compounded  of  the  material,  sentient,  and  mond**, 
maybe  created,  ^*and  thus  that  which  is  personal  becomes  incarnate — the 
firee  subjected  to  the  colliding  action  of  the  necessftated  *'  (p.  457^. 

The  "  compounding  "  of  the  material  with  the  sentient  and 
moral,  was  an  incomprehensible  mystery  to  philosophers  in  all 
past  time.  With  all  the  aids  of  experience,  none  conld  solve 
that  mystery.  But  Dr.  Hickok  comprehends  the  possibility  of 
it  d  priori  !  He  derives  nothing  from  experience ;  he  has 
made  abstraction  utterly  of  sense.  TVTiy  will  not  Dr.  Hickok 
explain  the  manuer  and  the  d  prion  possibility  of  such  a  com- 
pound ?    Dr.  Hickok  proceeds : 

*  But  Dr.  Hickok  snppoecs  that  an  d  priori  philoeophy  can  do  the  same  for 
^*  animal  and  vegetable  forces^,  as  for  worlds.  In  lus  Cosmoloffy  lie  carries  out  this 
idea,  and  professes  to  explain  what  ii/e  is,  and  how  vegetables  and  ^niwi^ia  m 
made.  Life  is  ** a  Hmple^  spiritual  activity'* y  which  has  no  " whert "  nor  ^  whtn^, 
p.  235.  *^AU  imconscious  of  its  wants,  and  o^  the  adaptations  in  material  forees 
for  its  supply  and  relief,  yet  will  the  actiyity  go  oat  spontaneonaly  to  its  apjH^opri- 
ate  material  forces  *'.  ^  The  spiritual  activity  combines  with  soch  ou&terial  activities 
as  it  finds  fitted  to  its  wants  *^,  **  Matter  and  spirit  are  in  this  traly  blended,  and  ti« 
life  force  is  no  longer  merely  spiritual  activity,  and  the  matter  is  no  longer  mere  groa 
mechanism,  but  this  third  thing,  as  a  mere  substance,  is  indifferentiy  eitiier  life  em- 
bodied or  matter  vitalized  **  (p.  237).  '^  The  whole  body  must  be  built  up  as  a  sdf- 
realizing  product  of  the  spirit  **  (p.  238).  In  plants  the  spirit  builds  on  the  oatsda 
^^  The  first  and  great  peculiarity  of  the  cmimal  organism  must  be,  that  tka  wUalforct 
be  transferred  altogether  from  the  surface  to  the  inside''*  (p.  246).  *^  The  antagooisl 
and  diremptive  forces  make  the  material  world,  and  the  assimilative  forces  make  ti» 
vital  world,  amd  the  vital  in  the  material  builds  up  its  own  body  superfieiaRy  as  tfas 
planf* — ''  also  builds  up  a  body  about  itself  from  the  inside ^  as  the  ammsT  (p.  222). 
And  this  professes  to  be  JSatiotuU  Cosmology  I 
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**  Sin  may  enter  " — **  somewhere  below  the  Creator,  and  from  finite  per- 
sonality, inasmuch  as  no  colliding  want  can  reach  the  Absolute,  and  sin  en- 
ter through  him  ". 

Is  this  the  reason  why  God  can  do  no  wrong ;  not  because  he 
18  holy,  but  because  no  "  colliding  want "  can  reach  him  ? 

'^  What  he  may  do,  he  will  do  to  exclude  sin,  both  in  the  use  of  sentient 
nature  as  a  penalty,  and,  when  sin  has  entered,  as  a  tabernacle  for  divinity 
to  set  forth  a  propitiation ''  (p.  458). 

Wonderful !  Nothing  can  be  a  faculty  of  reason  that  shall 
not  be  able  to  tell  d  priori  that  when  man  has  sinned,  God 
"  will  make  use  of  sentient  nature^  as  a  tabernacle  for  Divinity 
to  set  forth  a  propitiation'^^  I  Wonderful !  The  transcendental 
reason  has  no  Bible  for  all  this !  The  phenomenal  is  gone ! 
Reason,  if  reason  ever  is  or  can  be,  must  be  able  to  tell  ci  priori 
of  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement  I  —  mysteries  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  been  hid  in  God.  Why 
should  man,  with  such  a  faculty  of  reason,  ever  need  a  Bible? 
Are  there  any  deeper  mysteries  than  these,  that  should  render 
revelation  necessary  ? 

One  thing  more  the  reason  istequired  to  t^W  ci  priori^  under 
penalty  of  never  being  acknowledged  as  reason  ;  that  is,  that 
the  world  shall  end  with  a  chorus  of  glory  and  honor  to  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  (p.  459). 

And  now,  having  found  the  d  priori  idea  of  reason,  we  are 
to  proceed  and  find  the  reason  itself: 

**  So  far,  the  all-comprehending  reason  is  only  a  void  conception.  So  it 
may  be ;  so,  if  at  all,  it  mutt  be ;  but  that  so  it  19,  we  have  yet  to  find. 
Our  remaining  task  is,  that  we  take  any  fiicts'*,  etc.  —  "  First,  in  the  phy- 
sical system.^' 

Facts  1  In  the  physical  system  I  We  know  not  yet  that 
there  are  any.  We  are  to  find  the  reason  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  learning  whether  it  is  possible  to  know  any  facts, 
or  any  thing  physical.  But  now,  alas,  reason  cannot  be  found 
unless  we  can  first  find  the  facts  I  And  facts  cannot  be  found 
nntil  after  the  finding  of  the  reason  I  Here  our  transcendental 
car,  in  which  we  were  soaring  into  regions  beyond  all  matter, 
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and  before  all  worlds,  suddenly  collapses,  and  Kational  Psy- 
chology comes  to  an  end. 

As  well  here  as  anywhere ;  for  before  we  could  find  the 
reason,  we  were  to  find,  as  a  /acty  the  ending  of  the  world 
with  a  chorus  of  glory  and  honor.  But  this  could  not  be  found 
as  a  fact  till  the  period  comes.  The  finding  of  the  reason  then 
— even  had  our  transcendental  car  met  with  no  destructive  ac- 
cident—  must  have  been  adjourned  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
While  the  world  stands,  it  is,  on  the  principles  of  the  Rational 
Psychology^  impossible  for  man  to  know  anything.  And  this 
is  the  philosophy,  so  much  better  adapted  than  the  Bible,  to 
meet  the  growing  skepticism  of  the  age.  Dr.  Hickok  says 
{American  Theological  Review^  p.  409) : 

**  But  why  go  this  roundabout  with  the  skeptic  through  the  ^fficult 
paths  of  philosophy  ?  Why  not  go  at  once  to  the  highest  of  all  testimoaj 
in  divine  Revektion  ?  We  answer,  well — ^best  of  all ;  if  so  be  the  skepde 
will  take  heayen's  testimony,  and  be  wise  by  what  is  written.  But  in  most 
cases,  in  all  matured  cases,  the  skeptic  has  shut  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  is- 
fallible  teaching.  The  man  who  doubts  an  Objective  world,  or  a  personal 
God  who  made  and  governs  it,  is  not  in  a  state  where  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  he  shall  read  the  Bible  profitably  and  believingly.  If  be  should,  lit 
would  still  need  the  rational  teaching,  as  above,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at 
least  for  many  remaining  skeptics  who  will  not  otherwise  follow  biblieal 
teaching  as  he  did.^' 

Alas  !  will  this  "  rational  teaching  "  persnade  those  "  who 
will  not  otherwise  follow  biblical  teaching''?  For  ourselves, 
we  greatly  prefer  to  approach  any  man  that  lives,  with  **tlie 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  Grod  **.  The  Gos- 
pel is  still  *'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ^.  If  any  will 
not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Son  of  God,  we 
have  no  confidence  that  they  can  be  reached  by  any  philosophy 
But  this  philosophy !  TVe  fancy  we  hear  the  spirit  of  skep-  ' 
ticbm  crying  out,  as  did  the  evil  spirit  to  the  exorcists  of  old: 
"  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  I" 
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Aet.  m.— on  the  EELIGION  of  the  AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 

By  J.  A.  Van  Hextvel,  Ogdensbuigh,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Continent,  when  discovered,  was  inhabited 
through  its  whole  extent,  excepting  Mexico  and  Peru,  by 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  in  the  earliest  state  of  society. 
Being  dissimilar  in  many  respects  to  the  people  of  the  old 
world,  having  a  different  complexion  and  peculiar  manners, 
curiosity  as  to  their  customs  was  stropgly  excited  in  those  who 
arrived  among  them,  and  many  accoimts  of  them  appeared. 
But  these,  while  they  described  their  mode  of  life,  dress,  domes- 
tic usages,  wars,  and  whatever  else  was  open  to  their  notice, 
paid  but  little  attention  to  their  religious  ideas,  which,  in 
general,  they  are  studious  to  conceal.  Missionaries  even,  sent 
among  them,  more  intent  on  imbuing  them  with  a  correct 
faith  than  inquiring  into  their  belief,  and  which,  looking  upon 
them  as  possessing  scarce  any  more  understanding  than  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  aroimd  them,  they  considered  little  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  have  given  veiy  imperfect  views  of  their  reli- 
gion. From  this  remark  is  to  be  excepted  Lafitan,  who  was  a 
missionary  in  Canada  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  possessed 
a  great  store  of  learning,  which  enabled  him  to  compose  his 
very  erudite  work,  Mcmrs  dea  Sauvagea  d^  rAmirique  cornpor 
rees  aux  ceux  de  VAntiquite  (Manners  of  the  American  Indians, 
compared  with  those  of  Ancient  Times),  and  who  refers  to  this 
Tcry  defect  in  the  relations  of  them  that  had  been  given :  "  I 
have  seen  with  regret  that  in  most  of  the  accounts  written  of 
the  Indians,  they  are  described  as  men  without  any  sense  of 
religion,  any  knowledge  of  God,  any  object  of  worship.  This 
is  a  fault  even  of  the  missionaries,  who  wrote  with  too  much 
haste  of  things  they  did  not  sufficiently  understand.    They 
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contradict  tliemselves  in  their  writings ;  for,  while  they  afiseit 
that  the  American  Indians  have  no  worship  or  Divinity  which 
they  adore,  they,  at  the  same  time,  relate  circnnustances 
which  denote  that  they  have  both  a  Divinity  and  a  worship.'* 

Later  travellers  and  missionaries,  possessing  more  erudition 
than  the  earlier,  except  the  writer  just  mentioned,  have  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  religion  of  the  American  Aborigines, 
and,  in  incidental  notices,  have  corrected  erroneous  impres- 
sions regarding  it  in  several  respects.  But  the  materials 
furnished  by  them  have  not  been  made  use  of  by  any  writer 
to  present  a  general  view  of  it.  This  we  propose  to  do,  be- 
lieving the  information  that  we  have  acquired  of  thein  in  this 
respect  from  all  that  has  been  published  will  be  interesting  to 
all,  and  especially  to  theological  inquirers. 

First  we  propose  to  establish,  on  the  firmest  ground,  their 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world. 

And  first  we  present  the  account  given  by  Lafitan,  who 
says :  "All  the  Indian  nations  of  America,  whether  nomade  or 
sedentary,  have  strong  and  energetic  expressions,  which  de- 
note one  God,  whom  they  term  tlio  Great  Spirit,  sometimes 
Master  and  Author  of  Life".* 

Lorkiel,  who  was  also  a  missionary  among  the  NTorthem  In- 
dians,  says  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  these  nations  is,  that 
there  is  one  God,  or,  as  they  call  him,  one  Great  Spirit,  who 
Kas  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  made  every  other 

creature.f 

Tlie  Hurons,  says  Lafitan,  term  the  Supreme  Being  Ares- 
kond,  and  the  Iroquois,  Agreskon^.  These  names  they  also 
apply  to  the  sun.  But  they  have  other  names  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  they  apply  to  him  alone. 

Tlie  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delawarcs,  who  were  spread  through 
Pennsylvania,  their  historian,  Heckewelder,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary among  them,  says,  instruct  their  children  that  they  are 
indebted  to  a  great,  good,  and  benevolent  Spirit,  who  has  not 

*  Mxurs  des  Sauvaget  de  VAmerique^  yoL  i,  p.  114. 
f  History  of  Mtmana,  pp.  85,  36. 
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only  given  them  life,  but  has  ordained  them  for  certain  great 
purposes.* 

The  Kniesteneaux,  says  Mackenzie,  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  Great  Master  of  Life.f 

Winslow,  of  the  New  England  Indians,  says :  "  They  owned 
one  Supreme  Being,  who  was  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth".t 

Harriot,  in  his  Account  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  observes 
— ^they  believed  in  many  gods  of  diflferent  degrees,  but  in  one 
Supreme  Being,  who  was  from  eternity,  and  made  the  world.§ 

Harmon,  in  his  Journal,  observes :  "  All  the  dijfferent  tribes 
of  Indians,  east  of  the  Eocky  Moimtains,  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  whom  they  call  Kitchi-Manito,  or  the  Great  Spirit. 
Tliey  consider  him  the  author  of  aU  good  ". 

Many  other  quotations  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  In- 
dian nations  of  North  America,  but  we  add  only  further  the 
explicit  testimony  of  Henry  E.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  the  most 
eminent  antiquarian  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  authority 
must  be  considered  decisive,  as  he  resided  twenty  years  among 
them :  "All  the  tribes  in  the  United  States  acknowledge  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  Good  Spirit,  feel  a  conviction  that  all 
things  come  from  him,  that  he  loves  them,  and  that,  although 
lie  allows  them  to  suffer,  he  will  again  supply  them".[ 

Passing  now  to  the  Mexicans,  who  were  a  demi-civilized  na- 
tion, Clavigero  says :  "  Tliey  worshipped  a  Supreme  absolute 
and  independent  Being,  to  whom  they  paid  fear  and  adora- 
tion. They  believed  him  to  be  invisible,  and  named  him  only 
by  the  common  appellation  of  God,  in  their  language  Teoth''.^" 
Humboldt  remarks:  "Tlie  principal  divinity  of  the  Toltecs 
(who  were  in  Mexico  before  the  Aztecs,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Mexicans),  was  called  Tlaloctautli.    He  was  at  once 

*  Vol.  i.,  American  Phil,  Transactions,  Phila. 

f  Travels  in  Canada,  toL  i,  pp.  156,  etc. 

t  Purchas,  vol.  iv,  book  x,  ch.  5. 

§  Origines  Sacra,  Tol.  ii,  p.  696. 

I  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  ike  Uniied  Statis,  toL  H,  p.  11 

^  History  ofMszUOf  toL  i,  pp.  241,  242. 
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the  god  of  waters,  of  monntains,  and  of  tempests.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  mountaineers,  it  is  only  on  a  lofty  summit,  perpet- 
ually enveloped  in  clouds,  that  the  mysterious  preparation  of 
thunder  takes  place.  Tliero  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Teoth  is  fixed — of  that  invisible  Being  who  is  self-existent  and 
contains  all  things  in  himself".* 

In  South-America,  we  find  the  same  universal  belief  of  a 
Supreme  Being. 

First  of  the  Peruvians,  Acosta  says :  "  The  Peruvians  gen- 
erally hold  and  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Sovereign,  author  of 
all  tilings,  whom  they  call  Viracocha,  and  give  him  names  of 
great  excellence.  It  is  him  whom  they  adore  as  the  greatest 
of   every  thing,   and  whom  they  honor  by  looking  up  to 

heaven".t 

"  Tlie  Araucanians  of  Chili,"  says  Molina,  "  acknowledge  a 

Supreme  Being,  called  Pillan,  a  word  derived  from  Pulli  or 

Pilli,  the  Soul,  and  signifies  the  Supreme  Essence".  J 

The  Caribees  are  an  important  nation  in  South  America. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  one  on  the  river 
Orinoco,  and  are  spread  through  all  the  European  provinces 
on  the  Atlantic,  between  it  and  the  Amazon.  In  Cayenne, 
they  are  called  Galibis,  by  a  change  of  two  of  the  consonants 
in  their  name.  A  number  of  years  since,  I  passed  some  time 
in  one  of  these  provinces  (British  Guiana),  and  obtained  some 
facts  regarding  them,  from  which  and  information  I  since  col- 
lected of  them  from  travellers  early  and  modem,  I  have  writ- 
ten a  particular  history  of  this  nation,  which  is  now  awaiting 
publication,  from  which  I  take  the  following  particulars  : 

They  term  the  Supreme  Being  Tamouzi^  Annula  Tamoxizi' 
Caho — Ancient  of  Heaven.  They  sometimes  say  Tamousi- 
Baba^  Ancient  Father — expressions  which  call  to  mind  the 
appellation  Ancient  of  Days  given  to  the  Deity  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  are  of  a  grave  and  serious  character,  and 
frequently  sit  absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  On  these  occasions 
when  spoken  to  by  a  person,  they  make  no  reply,  and  after- 

•  Equinoctial  Researches, 

f  3^t/^.  and  Civil  History  of  America^  voL  ▼,  chap.  6. 

X  HiUory  of  ChUi,  voL  iL 
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wards,  as  an  explanation,  say,  tliey  were  thinking  on  Ta- 
mouzi. 

All  physical  calamities,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  pestilence, 
famine,  etc.,  they  attribute  to  Hyorocan,  the  Evil  Spirit.  But 
when  thunder  is  heard,  they  say  it  is  not  the  word  of  Hyoro- 
can, but  the  Great  God  who  made  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  and 
all  mankind. 

Of  the  Galibes  a  traveller  in  Cavenne  relates  that  one  of 
their  chiefs  said  to  him  that  there  were  certain  days  on  which 
they  assembled  to  speak  about  the  Good  Being.* 

Of  the  Brazilians,  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Brazil^  says, 
Toupan  is  their  name  for  father,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
for  tliunder.  De  Lery  observes,  those  who  first  made  voyages 
to  Brazil  relate,  that  when  they  spoke  to  them  of  God,  they 
said  to  one  another  it  is  Toupan,  and  the  same  word  means 
thunder.  .  .  .  Tliey  show  the  inward  veneration  they  have  of 
him  when  it  thunders,  which  they  call  the  Voice  of  the  Su- 
preme Esscnce.f  In  their  connection  of  thunder  with  the 
Deity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Caribees,  we  are  reminded  of 
several  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  same 
idea,  among  others  these:  Psalm  xviii,  13,  "The  Lord  also 
thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the  most  Ilighest  gave  his 
voice ;"  and  Exodus  xxi,  18, 19 :  "  And  all  the  people  saw  the 

thunderings  and  lightnings,  etc and  when  they  saw  it, 

they  removed  and  stood  afar  off.  And  they  said  unto  Moses, 
Speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  and  let  not  God  speak 
with  us,  lest  we  die." 

Although  it  has  been  made  evident  that  the  aboriginal  na- 
tions of  America  generally,  if  not  imiversally,  believe  in  a 
Supremo  Being,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
yet  there  are  writers  and  even  missionaries,  who,  while  they 
admit  they  have  this  belief,  say  that  they  pay  no  worship  to 
liim,  considering  him  to  be  so  far  above  the  world  that  he 
takes  no  concern  in  human  affairs,  and  of  such  great  benevo- 
lence that  he  never  inflicts  punishment  on  men,  and  hence 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  propitiate  him  by  prayers.    Tliis 

♦  Aublet.  t  Purchaa:  Collection  of  Voyaget. 
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opinion  has  hence  been  always  generally  entertained  of  the 
American  Imlians.  Their  public  acts  of  religion  have  been 
supiHvs^xl  to  consist  solely  as  idolaters  in  the  adoration  of  the 
snn  and  nioon«  and  of  inferior  spirits ;  and^  it  is  said,  they 
never  made  adilresses  or  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  this  idea  will  be  shown  to  be  fullv  nnfonnded  in  re- 
garvl  to  all  the  aK>riginal  nations  of  America,  &om  Canada  to 
Patagonia. 

Charlevoix*  though  he  says  of  the  Indians  of  Canada,  that 
thev  i>av  no  adoration  to  the  Deitv,  vet  observes  there  are 
traces,  though  almost  effaced,  of  a  religious  wordiip  which 
they  apj^ar  to  have  fonneriy  rendered  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing.* 

Champlain«  who  discovered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  says  of 

some  of  the  Indians  upon  it,  that  they  prav  in  their  minds  to 
God> 

Later  travellers  and  missionaries  among  the  Indians  have 
furnished  the  most  abundant  testinsonv  that  thev  address 
prayers  and  invocations  to  their  Great  Spirit. 

The  Delawares  or  Lenni  Lenape  of  Pennsylvania*  says  their 
hUtoriau.  are  accustomed  to  ascend  a  hi:;h  mountain  and  prav 
to  tlie  Grvat  Spirit. 

*'Tho  Kiu:>toueaux.**  says  Harmon*  ^address  prayers  to  the 
Creator  a:tvi  Governor  of  the  world,  whom  thev  caJI  KitcLl 

m 

iIaniti.H?Sw**:J 

When  the  Irotjuois  g«.^  to  war,  they  invoke  the  as^stanoe  o: 
the  Great  Spirit  in  a  war-souir*  which  is  <:iven  bv  Heckewel- 
der,  of  which  the  foUo wuiic  is  the  conclusion:  ^O  xh*.ii 
Greu:  Spirit  above!  .  .  .  o^ive  me  stremrth  and  coiira:re  to 
me^r  mv  enemv :  suifer  me  to  return  a^rain  to  mv  etil«ir»?n. 
to  uiv  wile,  and  to  mv  nelationsw  Take  virv  on  me,  an«I  ire- 
serve  mv  I:il?,  an-l  I  wlU  make  to  thee  a  sacrilice'*.  Aco-'ni- 
in^ilv,  alter  a  succesjsful  war,  thev  never  5iil  to  otfer  a  sacriiioe 
to  tiie  Great  St^irit. 

T'lo  :*«;I-owin^  is  the  war-6<.»n^  of  the  Wyandocsw  iT*:m  the 
?a:ue  aiirlior :  •*  N^ow  I  am  ^jin^  on  an  erran<i  of  plea^ore. 
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OGod!   take  pity  on  me,  and  throw  good  fortune  in  my 
way.     Grant  that  I  may  be  successful." 

Attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  South  American  Na- 
tions. 

The  Indians  on  the  Orinoco,  says  Gumilla,  who  was  a  Span- 
ish missionary  on  this  river,  "  when  in  affliction,  raise  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  say,  according  to  their  several  languages, 
Ayaddi,  Acayi,  Ayo,  Paya!  etc.,  expressions  which  they  use 
to  implore  the  favpr  of  Heaven."* 

Tlie  Indians  on  the  Upper  Orinoco,  says  Humboldt,  worship 
a  Good  Spirit,  who  regulates  the  times  and  seasons,  and  the 
harvest,  t 

Tlie  Galibis  in  Cayenne,  says  a  traveller,  are  accustomed  to 
ascend  a  mountain,  and  pray  with  fervor  to  Tamouzi  or  God.:^ 
Early  every  morning  the  Caribees  of  British  Guiana,  while 
yet  lying  in  their  hammocks,  offer  silent  prayers,  or  pray  in 
their  minds  to  Tamouzi.§ 

"  The  Brazilians,"  says  Henderson,  "  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Great  Spirit,  to  whom  they  sing  hymns  of  praise." 

The  Patagonians  pray  to  their  Chief  Spirit,  whom  they  call 
the  Lord  of  the  dead  and  the  Creator  of  all  things.  || 

In  Adair's  History  of  the  Southern  Indians  of  the  United 
Stcvtes^  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  etc.,  written  in  the  last 
century,  is  the  following  accoimt :  "  The  Indians  deem  the 
curing  of  the  sick  or  wounded  a  religious  duty,  and  it  is 
chiefly  performed  by  their  supposed  prophets  or  magi,  because 
they  believe  they  are  inspired  with  a  great  portion  of  divine 
fire.  On  these  occasions  they  sing  Yo-Yo  in  r  low  bass  key 
for  two  or  three  minutes  very  rapidly,  in  like  manner  He-He, 
and  Wa-Wa.  They  then  transpose  and  accent  the  words  with 
great  vehemence.  These  three  words  put  together  make 
Yohewa,  which  is  very  like  the  Hebrew  Jehovah." 

We  have  discovered  a  number  of  other  instances  not  noticed 

♦  History  of  ths  Orinoeos,  chap.  26. 

f  TraveU  in  South  America^  voL  iv,  p.  273. 

J  Barrere. 

§  MS.  notes  of  the  author. 

I  Bradford :  American  AntiqtdtieSy  p.  344. 
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before  by  any  writer,  in  which,  without  any  conjecture  or 
doubt,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Jehovah,  is  used  by 
the  American  Indians  in  their  invocations  to  tlie  Great  Spirit. 
Previous  to  presenting  these,  some  introductory  remarks  will 
be  proper. 

Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  lectures  On  the  Connection  hetween 
Science  and  Revealed  Religion^  observes :  "  The  ineflEable  name 
of  the  Jews,  which  we  pronounce  Jehovah,  is  to  be  found  vari- 
ously distorted  in  the  mythology  of  many  .heathen  nations". 
It  was  sometimes  written  Jao.  Amongst  the  Jews,  says  Dio- 
dorus  Sicalus,  was  Moses,  who  called  God  by  the  name  of  Jao. 
From  this  divine  name,  says  Calmet,  the  Greeks  had  then  ly 
ly  in  their  invocations  to  the  gods,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in 
English,  J-e.* 

Higgins,  in  his  Origin  of  the  Celtic  DruidSj  observes: 
''Through  all  the  heathen  nations  everywhere,  I  could  trace  the 
worship  of  the  God  Jehovah  or  Jene,  .  .  .  The  name  was  pro- 
nounced among  the  Celtic  Druids  under  the  letters,  Jy,  Je,  or 
Jah,  and  the  island  Jy  or  Ji  or  the  Sacred  Isle". 

The  name  Jehovah  was  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  Jews 
IIoo.  In  a  work  published  in  New  York  some  years  since, 
entitled  Joseph  and  Benjamin^  by  Kev.  J.  0.  F.  Frey,  a  con- 
verted Hebrew,  are  the  following  remarks :  "  Hoo  is  one  of  the 
names  of  God,  a  contraction  of  Jehovah,  and  so  used  in  Psalm 
cii,  27,  '  but  thou  art  the  same' ;  original,  Weathta  Uoo^  that 
is,  thou  art  Jehovah ;  and  in  Isaiah,  xlviii,  12,  Ani  Hoo^  I  am 
Jehovah.  Our  people  frequently  use  IIoo  for  the  name  of 
God". 

The  Turks  frequently  use  the  name  IIu  or  Hon,  which  has 
almost  always  the  same  signification  as  Jehovah,  that  is,  "  He 
who  is".  They  place  his  name  in  the  beginning  of  their  re- 
scripts, passports,  and  letters  patent ;  pronounced  often  in  tbeir 
prayers,  crying  out  Hon,  Hou,  II ou,  with  all  their  strength.f 

Their  ordinary  name  for  God  is  "Allah",  but  in  marching 
to  battle,  their  war-cry,  by  which  they  invoke  his  assistance,  is 
Allah  IIu,  the  last  syllable  being  dwelt  on  longer,  which  gives 
it  a  very  wild  and  peculiar  effect.^ 

*  Robinson's  Calmet.      f  Bobinson^s  Calmet.      J  Notes  to  Childf  Harold  of  Byron. 
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Col.  C.  H.  Smith,  in  liis  Natural  History  of  the  Human 
Species^  observes :  "  The  verification  of  the  many  epithets  of 
Hit^  and  the  spinning  dance,  according  to  Taliessin,  was  well 
known  to  the  Druids". 

De  la  Mottraye,  describing  the  funerals  of  the  modern  Jews 
in  Asia,  says,  if  the  deceased  were  a  married  man,  his  wife, 
with  many  other  friends,  says  to  him,  Why  didst  thou  die,  He, 
He,  He,  He,  etc.  Hadst  thou  not  a  faithful  wife  who  loved 
thee,  Hu,  Hu,  Hu,  etc.* 

We  shall  now  produce  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  He  or  Hoo  is  used  by  the  American  Indians  in  their  in- 
vocations to  the  Great  Spirit  or  Supreme  Being. 

The  war  assembly  of  the  Iroquois  is  flius  described  by  Lafi- 
tan.  The  chief,  addressing  his  Divinity,  says  :  "I  invoke  thee 
to  be  favorable  to  my  undertaking,  and  have  pity  on  me  and 
my  family ;  also  all  spirits,  good  and  bad,  to  preserve  me  and 
my  party,  that  wo  may,  after  a  successful  expedition,  return 
to  our  country".  All  answer  Ho^  Ho^  which  is  repeated  after 
every  invocation  and  prayer -which  he  makes.  He  then  begins 
the  war-song  and  dance,  striking  one  of  the  posts  with  his  war- 
club,  to  which  all  answer  with  their  7Z<?,  iT^.f 

When  the  Northern  Indians,  says  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  set 
out  on  their  expeditions,  as  soon  as  all  the  warriors  are  em- 
barked, the  canoes  first  go  a  little  way  and  arrange  themselves 
together  upon  a  line ;  then  the  chief  rises,  and  holding  a 
chichikond  or  rattle  in  his  hand,  thunders  out  his  war-song, 
and  his  soldiers  answer  him  with  a  treble  He^  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  their  souls.:]: 

The  American  Indians,  it  is  well  known,  on  setting  out  on 
their  march,  utter  a  loud  Hoo.  This  has  been  commonly 
thought  an  unmeaning  exclamation ;  but  it  is  clearly  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  writer,  from  whom  the  last 
quotation  is  taken,  makes  also  the  following  remarks:  "The 
Indians  have  their  god  of  war  ;  but  this  being  is  no  other  than 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  who  is  particularly  invoked  in  their  war- 
songs.     Before  a  battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement, 

♦  Travels  in  Agio,  f  Vol.  iii,  p.  198. 

X  Origin  of  the  North  American  IncHant,  by  John  Mcintosh,  M.D.,  Quebec. 
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his  name  is  the  war-cry.  Upon  the  march  also  they  frequently 
repeat  it  by  way  of  encouragement  to  each  other,  and  to  implore 
his'  assistance.  L'Abb^  Perrin  says,  that  before  an  Indian  en- 
gagement the  warriors  raise  a  most  hideous  yell,  with  which 
they  address  the  God  of  battle,  looking  at  the  same  time  up- 
wards, as  if  in  the  greatest  solicitude  to  behold  his  mightiness 
in  the  heavens". 

"The  Dog-ribbed  Indians",  says  Heame  {Accawnt  of  a 
Journey  to  the  North  Sea\  "  accompany  the  music  either  of  a 
drum  or  rattle,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  Hee, 
Hee,  Hee,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho,  etc.,  which,  dwelling  longer  on  one 
word,  and  shorter  on  another,  and  raising  and  lowering  the 
voice,  produces  something  like  a  tune". 

Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  travels  west  of  the  Mississippi,  relates  that 
at  a  feast  given  by  the  Sioux  to  the  Indian  Agent,  the  chief, 
after  he  had  directed  his  pipe  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  then  to  the  sun,  exclaimed  Hoo,  Hoo. 

A  person  who  had  been  at  Montreal  said  to  me,  when  the 
Indians  from  the  interior  come  to  it  and  remain  some  time, 
when  they  break  up  their  camp  and  commence  their  journey 
home,  they  exclaim  Hoo,  which  must  be  considered  a  prayer 
to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  protection  on  their  way. 

Champlain  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Algonquins, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  At  a  feast,  after  a  war,  given  by 
them  and  two  other  tribes,  the  Algonquins  caused  all  the 
women  to  sit  in  ranks,  and  they  stood  behind  them  singing. 
Their  songs  ended,  they  cried  with  one  voice.  Ho,  Ho,  Ho. 
Their  sagamo  or  chief  sat  before  the  women,  between  two 
staves,  on  which  were  hung  their  enemies'  heads,  and  exhorted 
them  to  the  like  significations  of  joy,  who  then  cried  alto- 
gether, Ho,  Ho,  Ho.*  This  ceremony  appears  to  be  a  thanks- 
giving, offered  after  a  victory,  to  the  Great  Spirit 

In  South  America  we  find  the  words  He,  He,  used  among 
the  Brazilians  in  their  ceremony  for  infusing  the  spirit  of 
courage  related  by  De  Lery.  **  Six  hundred  persons  were  as- 
sembled, who  divided  themselves  into  three  parties.  The  men 
went  into  one  house,  the  women  into  another,  and  the  children 

♦  Porchas. 
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into  a  third.  "We  were  commanded  to  remain  with  the  women. 
Presently  tlie  men  began  crying  Hee,  Hee,  Hee,  which  was 
answered  by  the  women  in  the  same  words.  They  sung  or 
howled  thus  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  shaking  their  breasts  and 
foaming  at  their  mouths,  some  falling  down  in  a  swoon.  The 
children  followed  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the  men  formed 
themselves  into  three  rings,  in  each  of  which  were  three  or  four 
caraibes  (their  priests),  who  blew  upon  those  around  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  saying.  Receive  ye  all  the  Spirit  of  Courage."* 

The  Brazilians,  says  the  same  writer,  are  in  great  dread  of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  who  they  believe  inflicts  blows  on  them,  "  and 
are  heard  exclaiming  Hei,  Hei,  Aignan  (the  Evil  Spirit)  is 
hurting  me",  which  appears  to  be  addressed  to  some  superior 
power  for  assistance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Hei,  Hei,  are 
the  very  Latin  words  used  as  an  exclamation,  and  in  the  same 
double  form,  with  the  meaning  as  given  in  the  dictionary,  "Ah, 
Alas,  denoting  sorrow,  fear,  etc.",  which  had  perhaps  original- 
ly the  same  signification  as,  when  in  distress,  we  say,  God  help 
me. 

An  endeavor  will  now  be  made  to  explain  how  the  word 
Jehovah  came  among  the  American  Indians  in  the  form  of 
Hoo  or  He,  He.  • 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  all  mankind  sprung  from  one 
stock ;  that  after  the  deluge  Noah  and  his  sons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  were  collected  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  in  their 
attempt  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  "  whose  top  should  reach 
to  the  heavens",  were  confounded  in  their  speech,  and  dispersed 
over  the  world.  In  this  dispersion  the  portion  which  proceeded 
to  the  East,  in  course  of  time,  passing  through  Asia,  may  have 
crossed  over  to  the  American  Continent.  The  descendants  of 
Noah,  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  before  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
spoke  one  language.  This  may  have  been  the  HebreV,  and 
on  their  dispersion,  though  the  families  in  which  they  were  di- 
vided spoke  different  languages,  might  carry  with  them  some 
of  the  words  of  the  common  tongue ;  and  it  might  be  consid- 
ered almost  certain  they  would  retain  the  name  of  God  or 
Jehovah.    The  Hebrew  word  for  father — Aba — was  thus  car- 

*  Furchas. 
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ried  with  them  on  their  migrations.  It  is  found  in  the  lan- 
guages of  three  Asiatic  nations.  In  that  of  the  Turks,  it  is 
Baha  ;  in  that  of  the  Calmucs,  Bdbai  ;  in  the  Malayan  tongue, 
Bapa,*  It  is  also  found  in  two  American  languages.  The 
word  of  the  Caribees  of  South  America,  for  father,  is  Baba.^ 
With  the  Omaguas,  on  the  river  Amazon,  it  is  the  same,  Baha,^ 
The  initial  letter  B  in  these  words,  is  no  part  of  the  root  of  the 
word,  but  a  prefix.  In  Asiatic  and  American  languages,  a 
consonant  is  sometimes  put  before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel. 

The  American  Indians  have  no  statues  or  images  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  though  they  have  idols  of  their  inferior  Good 
Spirits.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  uncivilized  tribes,  but  even 
of  the  Mexicans.  **  He  was  left  unrepresented  by  any  image, 
because  they  believed  him  to  be  invisible." 

Neither  among  the  American  nations,  barbarous  or  civilized, 
is  there  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Most  High,  except  a  single 
one  in  Peru.  "There  was  in  Peru",  says  Acosta,  "  a  sumptu- 
ous temple  called  Pachacamac,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to 
tbe  Supreme  Sovereign  and  Creator  of  all  things".  Garcilasso 
states  that  it  was  not  built  by  the  Peruvians,  and  when  asked 
the  reason,  they  replied  that  they  had  never  seen  him,  where- 
fore they  built  no  temples  for  his  worship,  nor  offered  him  sa- 
crifices, and  that  they  regarded  him  as  "  the  unknown  God".§ 

Of  the  ten^ple  Pachacamac,  Von  Tschudi,  in  his  work,  Tra- 
vele  in  Peru,  gives  the  following  account :  "Lurin  was  situated 
five  leagues  from  the  capital.  The  village  stands  about  five 
thousand  paces  from  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore.  Previous " 
to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  valley  of  Lurin  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Peini.  The  whole  of  the 
valley  was  then  called  Pachacamac,  because  near  the  sea-shore 
and  northward  of  the  river  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  the 
Creator  of  the  earth.  Pachacamac  was  the  great  deity  of 
the  Yungas,  who  did  not  worship  the  Sun  until  their  subju- 

*  Klaproth  :  Atsia  Polyglotta, 

f  MS.  ITmiory  of  th-e  Caribees. 

X    Vakr's  Mithridate^. 
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gation  by  the  Incas,  who  destroyed  the  temple  which  the  Tan- 
gas  had  worshipped".  To  this  he  gives  the  following  notes : 
The  word  Pachacamac  signifies,  "  he  who  made  the  world  ont 
of  nothing".  It  is  compounded  of  Pdcha^  the  earth,  and  Ca- 
mac^  the  participle  present  of  Caraan^  to  produce  something 
out  of  nothing. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  relation,  from  its  applying  to  the 
Supreme  Being  the  same  description  as  given  in  the  Bible,  he 
who  made  the  world  out  of  nothing^  and  it  is  a  most  interesting 
inquiry  who  were  the  people  by  whom  this  temple  was  built. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  very  erudite  work,  De 
Heligione  Veterum  Persarum^  that  Ophir,  to  which  Solomon's 
fleet  sailed,  was  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
part  of  it  was  the  place  to  which  it  came.  Other  writers  have 
entertained  a  diflFerent  opinion  ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  to 
consider  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hyde  not  altogether  improbable. 

In  2  Chronicles,  chapter  viii,  18,  we  read :  "And  Hiram 
(King  of  Tyre)  sent  him  (Solomon)  by  the  hands  of  his  serv- 
ants ships,  and  servants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea ;  and 
they  went  with  the  servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took 
thence  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold".  In  2  Chroni- 
cles, chapter  ix,  21,  it  is  said:  '*Once  every  three  years  came 
the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks". 

Ophir  and  Tarshish  are  then  the  same.  Where  was  it  ?  As 
mariners  were  furnished  by  Hiram,  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  and  the  voyage  was  made  once  only  in  every  three  years, 
it  must  be  some  distant  country.  Dr.  Robertson  supposes 
Ophir  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Heeren,  in  his 
Commerce^  etc,,  of  the  Ancients,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
this  supposition  will  not  agree  with  mariners  being  furnished 
Solomon,  "  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the  sea",  that  is,  expe- 
rienced navigators,  for  ordinary  seamen  would  have  answered. 
The  fleet  sailed  from  Ezur  Geber,  at  the  head  of.  the  Red  Sea, 
and  it  might  have  steered  along  the  western  shore  of  that 
sea,  and  then  along  the  coterminous  coast  of  Africa,  having 
the  land  always  in  sight,  that  is,  coasting  along.  Josephus 
thinks  Ophir  was  in  the  East  Indies,  as  all  the  articles  brought 
in  Solomon's  fleet  may  be  found  there.    Acosta  and  some 
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other  writers  are  of  this  opinion.  It  is  objected  to  Dr.  Hyde's 
hypothesis,  that  ivory  could  not  be  obtained  in  Peru,  as  there 
are  no  elephants  there ;  nor  could  peacocks.  But  both  may 
have  been  obtained  by  the  fleet  in  trading  along  the  coasts  of 
India,  stopping  at  different  places  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  Pern. 

Solomon's  fleet  made  frequent  voyages  to  Ophir  or  Tarshish, 
for  we  read,  "  once  in  every  three  years  came  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish, bringing  gold  and  silver  ".  The  Phoenicians  furnished 
by  Hiram  were  only  the  mariners.  The  rest  of  the  ships'  com- 
pany were  Jews.  *'  Servants  of  Solomon",  it  is  said,  "  went  with 
the  fleet".  They  were,  without  doubt,  those  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  expedition,  trading  at  the  places  at  which  the 
fleet  stopped,  and  it  may  be  considered  very  probable  that 
some  would  be  left  in  Peru,  if  it  was  Ophir,  to  collect  gold 
and  silver,  and  procure  provisions  for  every  return  voyage  of 
the  fleet.  Hence,  an  establishment  of  Jews  would  be  made 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  if  so,  they  would  not  fail  to  preserve 
their  religion  and  its  rites,  and  might  erect  a  temple  to  the 
God  of  Israel. 

This  is  but  a  conjecture,  but  it  seems  the  only  explanation 
that  can  be  made  of  the  extraordinary  fact  on  which  we  have 
remarked.  The  Temple  Pachacamac  was  the  only  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  all  Peru.  There  were  nu- 
merous religious  edifices  in  it,  but  they  were  all  designed  for 
the  worship  of  the  Sun.  It  was,  besides,  not  built  by  the 
Peruvians.  It  must  therefore  have  been  built  by  a  foreign 
nation.  And  who  could  this  nation  be  ?  Is  there  any  along 
the  whole  borders  of  the  Pacific,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Hindus, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Polynesians,  etc.,  whose  religion  was  con- 
nected with  gross  idolatrous  rites,  who  could  have  erected  a 
temple  free  from  all  idolatry,  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being? 
By  whom,  but  by  the  Jews,  could  such  a  temple  have  been 
erected ;  and  who  else  could  have  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being  tlie  designation  of  him  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  He  who 
made  the  world  out  of  nothing"  ! 

In  a  future  article  will  be  presented  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions upon  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in  inferior  good  spirits, 
including  an  examination  of  their  system  of  idolatry. 
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Art.  IV.— the  HEEETICAL  GNOSIS.— By  E.  Baxmann. 

Translated  from  the  Deutsclie  Zeitschrift^  by  Rev.  Ebskinb  N.  White,  Richmond, 

Staten  Island. 

To  one  of  our  Church  historians,  whose  life,  alas  I  was  but 
too  brief  for  the  interests  of  learnipg,  there  is  a  remark  attri- 
buted to  the  effect,  that  in  his  studies  he  had  not  exhausted 
the  subject  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity;  and, 
moreover,  that  in  regard  to  these,  he  had  never  permitted  him- 
self to  say  a  single  decisive  word  concerning  any  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  conflicting  theories  of  Neander  and 
Baur. 

Of  these  two  theories,  one  inclines  to  trace  out  the  internal, 
personal  life  of  Christianity,  while  the  otlier  would  narrow 
down  its  historical  form  to  the  limits  of  an  assumed  develop- 
ment. Their  opposition  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  reaches 
beyond  the  first  three  centuries,  presenting  itself,  for  example, 
most  distinctly,  in  their  diverse  conceptions  of  Augustine ;  in 
regard  to  which  point,  however,  the  view  of  Neander  unques- 
tionably seems  to  us  more  speculative  than  that  of  Baur,* 
favorable  as  is  the  latter  towards  Pelagianism.  The  disagree- 
ment between  these  two  leaders,  naturally  enough,  reappears 
among  their  disciples,  and  the  contest  bums  most  hotly  in  the 
department  of  New  Testament  criticism.  In  order,  for  ex- 
ample, to  leave  as  little  and  as  late  testimony  as  possible  for 
the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Gnostics,  many  of  whom  seemed  to 
the  disciples  of  Neander  to  bear  weighty  testimony  to  the 
lately-discovered  Philosophoumena  of  Pseudo-Origen,  have 
been  very  differently  interpreted  by  the  Tiibingen  school,  so 
that  the  fourth  Gospel  might  appear  to  have  been  promulgated 
in  the  stream  of  completed  Gnosticism.    Those,  on  the  one  side, 

*  TheologischoB  Lit-BIatt,  1S60.    Kr.  15. 
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in  pretended  possession  of  the  "strictest  method"  wonld,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  the  character  of  their  "  method",  re- 
proach those  on  the  other,  with  a  vague  and  cloudy  idea  of 
historical  development,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  idea  that  the  paths  of  life  are  often  wonderfully  intricate. 
We  cannot  here  decide  the  question  which  of  the  two  methods  is 
preferable,  but  it  is  certain  that  each  of  the  two  masters  learned 
something  from  the  other,  and  so  may  also  their  respective 
schools.  Perhaps,  then,  at  some  future  day,  the  fundamental 
difference,  which  unquestionably  still  exists,  may  be  removed. 
This  fundamental  difference  has  been  pretty  clearly  defined 
in  a  controversy  between  (Jelzer  and  Baur.*  Gelzer  supposed 
that  the  momentous  quarrel  in  regard  to  boundary,  between 
church  and  school,  life  and  speculation,  must  be  adjusted, — 
not  in  the  way  of  a  forced  reaction,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a 
thorough  and  liberal  reorganization,  which  should  as  truly  in- 
clude within  its  scope  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  school,  as  the 
energetic  life  of  the  church.  Dr.  Baur,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressed his  decided  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  reor- 
ganization, on  the  ground  that  the  entire  form  of  the  church  of 
our  day  is  opposed  to  such  an  end,  resting  as  it  does,  like  a 
mountain,  upon  the  free  development  of  our  culture.  We 
may  thank  Neander  and  those  who  were,  and  are,  of  his 
opinion,  that  faith  in  the  possibility  of  ending  these  complica- 
tions has  not  yet  perished.  This  faith  is  strengthened  and  ani- 
mated, by  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  church ;  for,  as 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  church  came  out  victor- 
ious from  the  hazardous  conflict  with  heathen  religions  and 
with  philosophy  clothed  in  the  form  of  Christianity,  so  now, 
she  may  still  place  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  Moreover,  in  the  eyes  of  Neander,  his  opposition  to 
the  Nesv-Tiibingen  school  was  founded  in  just  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  arrayed  the  early  orthodox  church-teachers  against 
the  false  Gnosis;  and  accordingly,  he  would  defend  the  sim- 
ple, straightforward  belief  in  Christianity  against  a  spiritual 
ari^tocratisin^  which  ever  tries  to  sublimate  the  simple  sub- 

*  Prot.  Monatsblatter,  1861,  p.  6. 
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stance  of  faith  into  the  sphere  of  abstract  conceptions,  i.  e.  to 
explain  it  away.  Hence  Neander's  interest  and  zeal  in  the 
contest  waged  against  what  he  considered  the  false  Gnosis, 
revived  in  a  Hegelian  form,  and  with  the  ancient  aspects  of 
which  his  earliest  and  favorite  studies  had  made  him,  long 
before,  so  well  acquainted  (Berlin,  1818).  Of  course  he  was 
only  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  Baur  himself  (in 
1835)  began  his  "  Christian  Gnosis"  with  the  old  Gnostics,  and 
traced  it  down  to  Jacob  Bohme,  nay,  even  to  Schleiermacher, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  just  as  if  the  new  dogmatic  theology  and 
philosophy  admitted  those  heretics  into  their  family  line.  The 
close  connection  between  the  substance  of  the  studies,  and  the 
peculiar  principles,  of  these  two  distinguished  investigators  of 
the  Gnosis,  explains  the  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  these 
researches  as  related  to  current  philosophical  and  ecclesiastical 
questions.  It  must  suffice,  however,  for  the  simple  historian, 
to  trace  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  questions,*  that  in 
the  early  centuries  were  obscured  by  the  fermentation  of  their 
elements,  have,  since  Neander's  time,  settled  into  clearer  forms, 
and  to  note  what  points  are  still  to  be  brought  into  view  so 
that  the  whole  picture  may  be  finally  completed. 

The  two  most  recent  publications  of  students  of  Gnosticism 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  claiming  a  new  interest  for  this 
subject.*  Mciller  approximates  to  the  views  of  Neander,  and 
Lipsius  more  nearly  to  the  position  of  Baur.  Mollerf  declines 
to  dig  at  the  historic  roots  of  Gnosticism,  and  rather  wishes  to 
exhibit  it  as  it  actually  was  in  the  primitive  church.  Still  he 
presents,  at  tolerable  length,  the  systems  of  the  Stoics,  of  the 
New  Pythagoreans,  of  the  Eclectic  Platonic  school  (particu- 
larly of  Plutarch),  and  of  Numenius,  the  founder  of  the  New 
Platonic  school,  and  asks  for  a  verdict  from  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Lipsius,  ac- 
knowledging only  in  the  preface,  the  fundamental  character  of 

*  Lie.  E.  W.  Moller,  History  of  the  Cosmology  of  the  Grecian  Church  to  the 
Tiuie  of  Origen;  and  Dr.  Rich.  A.  Lipsius,  Onoxticiism^  its  BssencCy  Origin,  and 
Development,  Leipzig,  1860.  (Extracted  from  Ersch  and  Grubei-^a  Universal 
Eneyclopedhi.) 
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the  special  investigations  of  MoUer,  still  considers  that  he  has 
fallen  into  error,  from  having  taken  the  ripest  form  of  the 
Gnosis  (as  expressed  in  the  PhUosc^houmena),  as  a  criterion 
for  its  beginnings.  As  for  himself,  he  says,  that  from  the  first, 
he  regarded  with  invincible  distrust,  the  sources  from  which 
Mciller  drew  so  abundantly,  and  hopes  that  in  this  preliminaiy 
essay  (for  an  article  written  for  an  Encyclopedia  can  be  noth* 
ing  more),  he  has  struck  upon  the  right  path,  even  though 
he  has  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  highway.  He  has  en- 
deavored, especially,  to  search  out  the  historical  origin  and 
the  internal  development  of  the  Gnostic  system,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  its  connection  with  the  religious  history  of  the 
Orient  as  its  source.  Corrections  and  suggestions,  he  adds,  are 
most  acceptable  to  one  engaged  in  so  obscure  a  department  of 
investigation. 

It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  such  a  preliminary 
essay  would  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  old  historians 
of  heresy — stating,  for  example,  whether  it  is  true,  as  Semler 
asserts,  Uiat  Tertullian  simply  copied  from  Irena^us ;  also,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  Phtlasophoumena  (whether  Hippolytus, 
Cains  or  some  one  else),  and  why  he  should  be  considered  less 
reliable  than  Epiphanius,  a  much  later  witness.  It  was  also  to 
have  been  expected,  that  the  later  investigators,  from  the  time 
of  Massuet,  would  be  characterized  in  the  method  at  one  time 
undertaken  by  Rossel.  Upon  these  points  Lipsins  has  either 
not  permitted  himself  to  touch  at  all,  or  at  most  has  done  so 
merely  incidentally ;  while  he  laments  the  actual  character  of 
our  authorities,  and  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnosis  should 
unfortunately  be  so  imperfectly  known,  a  lamentation  whidi 
he  will  not  permit  in  us.*  We  hope  that  in  the  completed 
work,  to  which,  though  he  will  not  pledge  himself,  he  is  plainly 
competent,  he  will  pay  attention  to  such  points,  and  also 
guard  against  the  errors  which  Lipsius  is  in  danger  of  encoun- 
tering, and  which  we  proceed  to  notice.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  suggestions  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  declared 
to  be  worthy  of  all  consideration,  and,  on  the  other,  be  asEsailed 
witli  bitter  words,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  seen  fit  to 
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treat  our  essay  upon  the  Philosophoumena  and  the  Perates.* 
A  like  treatment,  however,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Neander  and  Ja- 
cohi.  We  shall  then  consider  these  three  points,  viz.  the  idea^ 
the  external  origin^  and  the  internal  progress  of  the  heretical 
Gnosis. 

Here,  as  ever,  there  are  peculiar  .dijQSculties  connected  with 
an  attempt  to  deduce  the  idea  and  essence  of  the  sect  under 
consideration,  from  the  party  name,  that  is,  from  the  term 
Gnosticism.  The  same  historical  current  may  flow  on  through 
succeeding  centuries  under  very  different  names ;  indeed,  the 
same  party  often  has,  at  one  time,  several,  and  perhaps  entire- 
ly distinct,  appellations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfre- 
quently,  many  different  shades  of  opinion,  though  sharply  dis-  , 
tinguished  from  one  another,  are  included  under  one  name. 
How  far  then  a  settled  name  can  be  considered  of  value  in  this 
respect,  generally  depends  upon  common  consent  or  upon  tra- 
dition. For  this  reason,  Mdller  has  pronounced  it  difficult  to 
bring  the  diverging  tendencies  of  the  Gnosis  into  a  single  point 
of  view.f  The  general,  fundamental  idea  of  Gnosticism  is 
adequately  expressed,  neither  in  the  doctrine  of  emanations 
nor  in  that  of  dualism,  nor,  least  of  all,  in  the  philosophical 
form  on  which  it  rests.  First  of  all,  the  idea  of  the  druiiovpr/og^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to  Plato,  Philo,  the  apologists,  and 
Numenius,  leads  to  the  centre  of  the  Gnostic  conception  of  the 
world.  While  most  often  astrologically  conceived,  still  it  is 
essentially  physical  and  connected  with  the  necessary  transito- 
riness  of  the  world's  life.  The  evolution  of  the  Cosmos  is  con- 
sidered as  history,  within  the  epochs  of  which  the  necessary 
elements  of  the  process  of  the  Spirit  are  represented.  Though 
the  historical  significance  of  Christ  is  often  weakened  by  this 
view,  still  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christian- 
ity, acting  directly  upon  this  universal  historical  conception, 
is  very  plain.  But  while  the  Christian  apologists,  in  spite  of 
their  leaning  in  theory  towards  the  philosophical  5v,  held 
to  the  personality  of  God,  and  consequently  explained  the 
transition  from  God  to  the  world,  in  an  ethical  way,  as  an 
act  of  free-will  (e.  g.  Athenagoras  himself,  who  thinks  that 
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the  divine  artist  is  conditioned  by  the  v^i]^  assL  i^rj  Sv^  that  is, 
as  a  pure  possibility),*  the  Gnostics  viewed  this  as  only  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Absolute,  which,  through  the  evolution  of  the  world, 
harmonizes  itself  with  itself.  Although  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness necessarily  took  offence  at  this  idea  so  fantastically 
wrought  out,  yet  it  contained  a  justifiable  protest  against  that 
stiff,  lifeless  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  God,  which  manifests 
its  constraining  influence  in  the  apologists,  though  in  contra- 
diction with  the  peculiar  conception,  and  the  genns  of  a  living 
view,  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  significance,  that  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  a 
jDeniiurgej  standing  over  against  the  highest  God,  was  most 
distinctly  and  confidently  renounced  by  the  church  teachers 
of  that  day,  even  by  such  as  TertuUian,  who  placed  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  the  world  in  the  sharpest  contrast  They  did 
not  forget  that  this  threatened  to  destroy  the  heart  of  all  reli- 
gious life. 

It  undoubtedly  seemed  insufficient  to  the  Gnostics  to  explain 
the  TTokvdpvkkrjTov  ^rJT7]fMi,  TTodev  7}  icaKia  ;  by  the  free  determin- 
ation of  the  created  life.  Kedemption  also  suggested  to  them 
no  idea  of  a  mediator,  but,  like  their  cosmology,  follows  the 
law  of  natural  necessity.  The  false  separation  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  life,  which  is  reflected  in  the  docetic  cha- 
racter of  their  Christology,  forbids  that  any  moral  explication 
should  be  achieved.  High  as  the  Pneumatiei  are  supposed 
to  be  exalted  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  those  in  whom  the 
chief  end  of  the  world  is  accomplished,  still  they  really  did 
stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  Psychici^  yea,  even  with 
the  lower  formations  of  the  Uylic  principle.  How  different 
from  the  ideas  of  Irenaeus,  Clement  and  Origen. 

To  all  these  propositions  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  here- 
tical Gnosis,  we  give  full  assent,  for  they  rest  upon  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  religion  and  speculation ;  and  tlie 
religious  consciousness,  in  its  simplicity,  can  contain  infinite- 
ly more  than  dialectic  speculation  can  express.  Moreover, 
it  is  clear,  wherein  lies  the  heretical  idea,  as  well  upon  the 
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subjective,  as  upon  the  objective  side — we  need  refer  simply 
to  Schleiermaclier's  statement  of  the  essence  of  heresy.  Final- 
ly every  speculation,  whether  old  or  new,  is  to  be  rejected  if 
it  seeks  to  resolve  theology  into  cosmology,  and  ethics  into 
physics  or  logic.  Lipsiue's  statement  of  the  idea  in  question, 
agrees  with  the  above,  almost  entirely,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he,  like  Hegel  (the  man  of  the  ^^  strictest  inethocC^^ 
proposes  to  Christendom  the  task  of  accomplishing  that  old 
longing  of  philosophy,  which  sees  in  the  world  only  a  flower 
ever  developing  out  of  one  seminal  principle.  It  was  no 
light  thing  to  break  the  ban  of  the  school ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  a  prolonged  statement,  the  word  escaped  which  divulged  the 
author's  long-delayed  explanation  with  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld. 

To  solve  the  "  old  tormenting  enigma  of  life^\  is,  according' 
to  Lipsins,  the  work  of  the  Gnosis.  It  is  its  nature  to  produce 
that  crisis  in  the  church,  when  Christianity,  for  the  first  time, 
is  conceived,  not  only  as  a  sacred  principle,  but  also  as  a 
secular — not  only  as  the  absolutely  satisfactory  reestablishment 
of  a  morally  religious  connection  between  God  and  man,  but 
also  as  the  final  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  world-wide 
enigma, — the  metaphysical  connection  between  the  mortal  and 
the  immortal  spirit.  Thus  speaks  Lipsius,  at  first,  like  Baur 
and  Hilgenfeld  ;  and  it  is  equally  congruous  with  this  to  con- 
sider the  Gnosis  both  as  having  an  internal  Christian  signifi- 
cance, and  also  as  an  essential  part  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophical  speculation  of  antiquity.  But 
Lipsius  happily  escapes  the  threatened  danger  of  obliterating 
the  distinction  between  religion  and  philosophy,  and  conse- 
quently between  the  catholic  and  the  heretical  Gnosis,  inas- 
much as,  like  Niedner,  who  unquestionably  has  touched  the 
nerve  of  the  matter,*  he  makes  the  connection  between  mart^ 
and  yvu)aLg  to  be  the  test.  Thus  the  ifjevScjwiiog  yvijats  favoi's 
heresy,  not  by  the  fancied  importation  of  sti'ange  elements,  of 
something  brought  over  from  the  heathen  dualism  or  polythe- 
ism, but  by  the  tendency  of  the  Gnosis^  as  such,  just  so  far  as 
it  lays  claim  to*  being  the  absolute  measure  of  Christian  truth^ 
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and  rejects  marig  as  a  superfluous  foundation.  In  place  of  the 
sacred  history  of  redemption,  the  Gnostics  put  forward  a  cos- 
mical,  or  merely  phenomenal  process  :  and  in  place  of  a  his- 
torically established  atonement,  the  universal,  philosophical 
idea  of  spirit  as  in  itself  identical  with  divinity,  and  only 
needing  to  grasp  the  knowledge  of  such  identity,  in  order  to 
attain  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  Gnostics  ideally  subtilize  the  historical  element  of  re- 
demption, Christ's  person  and  work  being  for  them  merely 
tlie  reflex  of  a  universal,  speculative  idea ;  while  to  Catholics 
the  reality  of  the  redeeming  work  itself  seems  to  be  threatened 
when  tlie  historical  side  is  rejected.  This  statement  of  the 
contrast  has  our  full  approbation.  But  Lipsius  ought  surely 
(for,  as  respects  church  orthodoxy,  he  finds  it  easy  enough  to 
reach  its  heights*)  to  have  had  sufficient  regard  for  a  believ- 
ing theology  to  remember  that  its  opposition  to  the  false 
views  of  the  Ilegelians  of  the  left  side,  is  frequently  expressed 
in  the  very  terms  he  chooses  to  describe  the  old  Gnosis.  A 
careful  essay  upon  Baur,  in  the  N'eue  Evang,  Kirchenzeitung 
(18G1,  No.  4),  lately  presented  in  a  similar  manner  the  contra- 
diction between  Schleiermacher's  ecclesiastical  stand-point, 
and  Baur's  distinct  idealism  after  the  mode  of  Fichte.  The 
key  for  the  explanation  of  the  enigma,  which,  according  to  the 
conception  of  Baur,  still  remains  unsolved,  would  then  have 
been  within  the  reach  of  Lipsius.  He  might  have  found  it  in 
ISIS  in  possession  of  Neander,  who,  in  his  preface,  writes: 
'*Tliere  is  a  wondrous  inner  light  in  man  which  reflects  its 
beams  as  with  magic  illusion  upon  the  outer  world,  and  if  it 
does  not  light  and  warm,  yet,  so  to  speak,  it  conjures  up  dazzling 
pictures.  That  this  light  may  not  dazzle  man,  but  warm  and 
light  him,  was  especially  the  blessing  of  the  practical  spirit  of 
the  true,  simple  Christianity  which  led  him  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  his  moral  nature".  The  epoch,  then,  made  by 
Xeander  in  liis  work  on  the  investigation  of  the  Gnosis  (in 
which  he  conceives  it  as  a  structure  complete  in  itself,  and 
springing  from  a  single  moulding  power),  has  not  had  the  least 
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light  thrown  upon  it  by  Lipsius,  though,  according  to  him, 
Neander  ends  with  the  beclonded,  insuflScient  explanation  that 
Gnosticism  is  the  intrusion  of  heathen  philosophy  —  i.  e. 
sjjncretum.  Before  Lipsius  assigned  Jacobi's  definition  of  the 
Gnosis,  as  an  eclectic  religious  philosophy,  to  the  category  of 
vague  statements  that  say  everything  or  nothing,  he  should 
have  bethought  himself,  that  even  Niedner  terms  it  a  thorough- 
ly religious  philosophy  of  liistory ;  or,  at  least,  he  should  have 
looked  once  more  at  the  commencement  of  Jacobi's  article  in 
Ilerzog^s  Encyclopedia^  for  there  also  he  would  have  found  the 
famous  "  key  "  in  the  statement,  that  the  Christian  revelation 
sets  forth  the  ^'fact  rather  than  a  finished  conception  of  re- 
demption". 

Lipsius  also  concedes  that  his  own  peculiar  criterion  assigns 
but  a  very  uncertain  distinction  as  the  point  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  Gnosticism.*  Syncretism  is  with  him  also 
an  essential  characteristic,  and,  like  Jacobi,  he  even  denies 
that  Gnosticism  is  a  comparative  philosophy  of  religion.  At 
the  beginning,  it  is  trne,  he  recognises,  with  Baur,  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  Gnosis  and  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
(the  aim  of  both  being  absolute  knowledge ;  and  the  idea  ot 
the  progress  of  the  spirit  from  unconscious  and  simply  object- 
ive existence,  to  subjective  consciousness,  entering  into  both 
in  connection  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ);  but  then 
he  also  denies  this  parallel,  saying  that  the  Gnostic  systems 
are  more  or  less  dualistic,  the  ground  of  such  dualism,  how- 
ever, lying  not  in  the  contradiction  between  spirit  and  matter, 
but  in  the  internal  essence  of  a  Gnosis  that  builds  itself  up 
merely  as  an  esoteric  doctrine. 

So  he  comes  to  the  point  which  "VVeisse  {Studien  und  Kriti" 
ken^  1837)  made  against  Baur,  essentially  agreeing  with  Ne- 
ander and  Matter  —  that  the  Gnosis  is,  in  general,  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  philosophy^  but  as  theosophy^  or,  more  exactly, 
as  mysticism  and  mythology  ;  that  it  does  not,  as  a  philosophy 
of  religion,  choose  logical  and  metaphysical  speculation  as  its 
mode  of  expression,  but  the  poetic  imagination  and  religious 
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intuitions ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  more  nearly  accords  with 
the  views  of  Jacob  Bohme  than  with  those  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Hegel.  His  concluding  idea  represents  the  Gnosis  as  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  Christianity, 
but  as  an  attempt  which,  in  view  of  the  unparalleled  range  of 
its  speculative  ideas,  runs  out  into  mysticism,  theosophy,  and 
mythology ;  for,  though  ingeniously  developed  by  the  Gnostics, 
this  range  of  thought  far  transcended  the  scope  of  their  acquire- 
ments, and  speedily  degenerated  into  a  thoroughly  nnphiloso- 
phical  mode  of  representation.  In  regard  to  this  definition, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  heresy  of  the  Gnosis  consists  in 
pretending,  in  contempt  of  the  received  faith,  that  redemp- 
tion is  to  be  brought  about  simply  by  philosophy,  and  that, 
too,  a  philosophy  included  within  the  limits  of  the  cosmical 
domain.  We  may  say,  in  addition,  that  the  range  of  the 
Gnostic  conceptions  does  not  seem  to  us  so  unparalleled,  nor 
is  the  construction  of  philosophical  ideas  in  a  poetical  manner 
(a  method  customary  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Schell- 
ing  and  Hegel),  so  thoroughly  unphilosophical  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  Lipsius. 

We  turn  to  the  second  point  —  the  external  origin  and  the 
historical  progress  of  Gnosticism. 

Although  Moller  has  chosen  to  represent  the  original 
sources  and  concurrent  factors  in  a  way,  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, genetic,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  done  a  good  work  in 
bringing  forward  the  philosophical  systems  above  mentioned. 
So,  too,  Lipsius*  marks  very  correctly  the  turning-point  at 
which  the  philosophical  speculation  must  necessarily  be 
merged  in  a  Christian  speculation.  That  blending  together 
of  the  Hellenistic  and  the  Oriental  culture,  which  had  been 
progressing  since  the  victorious  march  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  especially  that  confused  commingling  of  most  diverse  sys- 
tems of  worship, — facts  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
nothing  but  the  surest  characteristics  of  decay,  denote  much 
more  clearly  the  necessary  breaking  down,  in  the  religious 
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sphere,  of  individual  narrowness,  by  which  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  universal  religion  of  humanity.    Just  as  the 
Roman  religion  was  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Grecian  paganism,  so  into  the  Grecian  idea  of  divinity  there 
passed  over  Phoenician,  Phrygian,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
and  East  Indian  elements.    Thus  gradually  was  reared  a  west- 
ern-oriental Pantheon,  in  which,  to  the  superficial  glance,  the 
strangest  and  most  grotesque  figures  seemed  to  be  mingled  one 
with  another ;  but  philosophy  discerned  in  the  divine  myths 
the  one  uniting  bond,  and  in  the  confused  chaos  of  divine 
forms,  recognised  the  one  multinominal  Being.     There  was 
an  internal  necessity  that  as  Christianity  was  philosophical,  so 
also  philosophy  should  be  Christian.     We  must,  however,  deal 
cautiously  with  this  last  proposition.    Tlie  task  of  advancing 
from  the  ethical  and  practical  position  to  the  philosophical  was 
not  then,  nor  is  it  ever  presented  to  every  member  of  a  com- 
munity ;  and  when  this  task  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  fact  of 
a  moral  regeneration,  as  the  one  necessary  foundation,  still  re- 
mains unchangeably  established  as  a  demand  made  alike  on  all 
Christians.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  conceded  that, 
in  the  Gnosis,  philosophy  is  already  Christian.     Philosophy 
even  now  finds  no  such  short  way  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  that  "  Christ  may  he  all  in  alV^ ;  and  in  bringing  the 
historical  fact  of  regeneration  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy, 
it  is  essential  to  insist  earnestly,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  creation,  by  the  side  of  which  the  old  untrue 
and  false  religions  can  no  longer  stand.    Where,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Gnosis,  and  of  the  present  Thai-Phing  rebellion  in 
China,  the  Christian  element  is  merely  highest  {primum  inter 
pariu),  there  the  system  still  exists  in  a  heathen  form.    Whore 
the  warm  and  living  breath  of  a  pure  spirit  is  breathed  forth, 
and  a  more  healthful  view  of  the  peculiar,  central  principle  of 
Christian  truth  is  taken,  such  as  that  for  which  Moller  praises 
Irenceus,  there  is  the  true  knowledge,  and  that,  too,  in  a  form 
80  much  the  more  beautiful,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Irenaeus,  it  is 
coupled  with  a  modesty  that  willingly  awards  to  the  Hellen- 
istic philosophy  the  merit  of  superiority  in  the  external  form 
of  representation.     At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  the 
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testimony  which  Bernhardj*  gathered  from  the  Latin  and  Gre- 
cian fathers,  that  they,  more  than  once,  showed  themselves 
fully  able  to  keep  pace  with  their  heathen  neighbors,  the  con- 
temporaneons  Hellenistic  philosophers.  In  regard  to  talent 
and  greatness  of  character,  he  agrees  with  Hase  that  ^^  la  su- 
perioHie  est  ivideminent  du  c6te  dea  pires  de  Teglise^'*. 

In  Moller's  representation  of  the  Hellenistic  philosophy,  we 
have  not  regretted  the  absence  of  Philo  as  much  as  the  wiant 
of  a  consideration  of  the  suggestions,  both  positive  and  na- 
tive, which  wore  afforded  to  the  educated  Christian  teachers 
by  the  Skeptics,  Epicureans,  and  Peripatetics.  Moreover,  he 
should  have  grouped  together  the  extra-Christian  philosophy 
as  drawn  from  the  express  testimony  of  the  apologists  (e.  g. 
in  regard  to  different  forms  of  worship  and  theories),  so  that 
these  spiritual  elements,  which  lie  nearer  to  the  Christian  than 
to  these  diverse  systems,  might  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  second  source  to  be  noted  is,  in  the  words  of  Lipsins, 
the  Oriental  phihaophy.  So  Mosheim  termed  that  commin- 
gling of  religions — with  the  "  prophetic  spirit  of  a  Columbus", 
said  Herder,  ridiculing  the  expression  ;  which  expression, 
however,  Eossel  took  in  earnest.  It  was  a  rather  unmeaning 
phrase  in  Mosheim ;  and,  moreover,  Lipsius  complains,  even 
now,  of  the  obscurity  of  the  department.  With  quite  as  much 
reason  might  we  give  warning  about  the  confidence  with  which 
he  lays  down  certain  results^  as  if  they  were  determined.  The 
veiled  forms  of  that  western-Oriental  Pantheon,  for  the  most 
part  like  the  Nile,  conceal  their  source,  and  if  one  stream  is 
discovered,  there  often  still  remains  another  yet  further  back. 

Thus  Lipsius  considers  Syria  alone  as  the  original  home  of 
Gnosticism.  He  will  recognise  nothing  as  from  Egypt,  al- 
though, like  C.  Kostlin,  he  transfers  to  it  the  Pistis  SopMa. 
According  to  him,  the  tradition  in  regard  to  the  sorcerer 
Simon,  as  the  arch-heretic  of  Gnosticism,  could  not  have  arisen 
if  the  patristic  tradition  had  pointed  to  so  remote  (?)  a  land 
as  Egypt^  as  the  peculiar  home  of  the  Gnosis,  instead  of  to 
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Western  Syria,  within  whose  bounds,  as  is  well  known,  was 
reckoned  not  only  Samaria  but  the  whole  of  Palestine.  Gnosis 
and  Cabbala  are  two  different  branches  from  the  same  root, 
and  the  origin  of  these  theories  is  to  be  sought,  just  as  little  in 
Judaism  alone  as  in  the  Farsic  influence,  but  rather  in  the 
contact  of  Judaism  with  the  heathenism  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  is  to  be  found  the  native  soil  of  syn-' 
cretism.  The  diversified  forms  of  the  commingled  religions  of 
Judaized  heathenism  and  of  Judaized  and  heathenized  Christ- 
ianity, Mendaism,  the  Elcesaites,  Messelianism,  Andianism, 
Drusisra,  the  Jezidees,  etc.,  were  there  at  home ;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Essenes  themselves,  we  might  very  naturally 
refer  back,  in  the  same  way,  to  a  native  relationship,  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  put  to  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
New-Platonic  influence.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  Zoroaster, 
though  undeniable  upon  some  systems,  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated ;  and  later  investigations  into  the  religious  doctrines  of 
Western  Asia  have  proved  that  much  is  there  indigenous  that 
has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  account  of  Parsism.  Thus 
Lipsius.  In  opposition  to  Lassen,  he  maintains  that  the  points 
of  contact  asserted  by  him  to  exist  between  Buddhism  and 
Gnosticism  prove  only  an  internal  affinity  of  ideas  ;  though  it 
may  not  be  improbable  that,  through  the  medium  of  Parsism, 
which  was  early  brought  into  contact  with  East  Indian  influ- 
ences, individual  Buddhist  conceptions  may  have  spread  more 
and  more  towards  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  Still,  as  previous 
to  Manichaeism,  no  sure  proof  of  such  influence  can  be  dis- 
cerned (excepting  the  acquaintance  of  Bardesanes  with  the 
Indian  doctrines  and  usages),  it  might  be  still  more  difficult 
to  separate  with  certainty,  by  internal  criticism,  elements  so 
similar. 

Perhaps  Lipsius,  from  his  purauit  of  Syrian  studies,  has  im- 
bibed too  great  a  predilection  for  Syria.  Moreover,  in  con- 
nection with  Bunsen,  he  has  defended  the  three  Syrian  epis- 
tles of  Ignatius  as  genuine  (as  was  noticed  by  Weisse  in  this 
journal  in  1859),  although  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Uhlhorn. 
According  to  Lipsius,  the  Grecian  Ignatius,  meant  to  attack  the 
docetism  of  Satuminvs  and  the  Ascensio  Isaim  ;  and  hence 
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it  was  interpolated  abont  a.d.  130-140.*  In  liia  article  for 
ET6ch  und  Qrvber*s  Encyclopedia^  as  well  as  in  the  above 
defence  of  the  Syrian  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  Lipsins  traces 
Gnosticism  back  to  the  New  Testament.  The  false  teachers  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  may  be  Christian  JSssenes^  while 
those  of  the  pastoral  epistles  may  indicate  a  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  same  Essenic  Jndaized  Christianity  towards  a  dis* 
tinct  Gnosticism.  In  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  these  heretics, 
glimpses  may  be  seen  in  the  later  Clementine  Homilies.  Thus 
Lipsius  wonld  elevate  the  Jadaism  of  Palestine  to  the  rank  of 
a  forerunner  of  the  Gnosis.  His  antipathy  to  Egypt  makes 
him  deny,  in  spite  of  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Baor,  a  similar 
influence  to  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  religious  philosophj.  fie 
supposes  that  similar  elements  tend  everywhere  to  call  forth 
similar  phenomena,  and  tliat,  too,  without  any  necessary  ex- 
ternal connection  or  dependence. 

It  is  difficult  to  combat  such  a  view  without  entering  into 
some  of  the  details,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  channels  that 
originate  in  Egypt,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  so  entirel  v  dry. 
It  may  be  that  Cerinthus  belonged  in  Asia  ;t  but  still  the 
Alexandrian-Judaic  philosophy  is  not  so  Hellenistic  as  Upgins 
supposes.  It  is  rather  Oriental-Grecian.  Moreover,  there  is 
more  room  for  supposing,  that  there  already  existed,  bcfxe 
the  time  of  Basilides,  a  true  parent  stem,  upon  which,  inde- 
})endently  of  Syrian  influences,  the  Gnostic  ideas  that  exi^ced 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  age  could  form  themselves  into  de- 
iinite  systems,  and  that  this  parent  stem  was,  as  mar  be  i]> 
ifcrroil  from  the  PhilosophoumenOj  the  product  of  Egrpdan 
wi^lom^ — than  there  is  for  imagining  that  with  the  remorxl 
of  Ptasiltdes  to  Alexandria,  Gncsticism  w:^  first  trazi&pliaiire^ 
into  Egypt.  This  question  depends  essentially  opoa  tkn*  €r«^ 
dibiltty  of  the  earliest  narrators,  andy  upon  thi^  point.  MotlarV 
vEew  standi  frequently  in  direct  oppositioa  te  that  ot"  lipsiss. 
Tho  latter^  tike  Hilgenfeld^  takes  the  stoctlj  du.t£Jiis(ifi  i^tWL  ta 
\rhrch«  aeeoniing  to  Ireoseosv  the  Basilidian  systen  appei&r^fcL 
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for  the  earlier,  and  the  view  presented  in  the  Philosophou* 
Tfunay  which  he  terma  Chrecianizect^  for  the  later.  Moller*,  on 
the  other  hand,  expresses  himself  as  agreeing  with  Uhlhorn, 
Baur,  and  Jacobi,  and  as  opposed  to  Hilgenfeld  —  perhaps 
opposed  even  to  Irenaeus,  who  frequently  remodels  the  earlier 
systems  after  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  the  one  best  known  to 
him.  So  in  regard  to  the  Ophitic  system,  whose  birth-place 
may  very  likely  be,  as  Lipsins  says,  in  Phrygia,  Mcillerf  finds 
its  original  form  in  the  Philosophoumenaj  and  sees  in  Irenjeiis's 
account  Valentinian  notions.  According  to  Mciller,  Irenreus 
also  first  introduces  Emanationimi^  the  Yalentinian  doctrine 
of  the  (Bons^  into  the  doctrine  of  Pseudo-Simon  /  while  the 
Philosopkoumena  more  clearly  educes  the  system  from^the 
d7r6<paaig  /ieyaA?/.:j:  Docetism  seems  to  Mciller  to  be  a  form  sub- 
stantially independent  of  the  Valentinian  ideas,  and  therefore 
one  which  may  serve  to  unfold  the  true  original  essence  of  the 
Ophitic  Gnosis,  which  in  Irenseus,  is  perverted  into  Valentin- 
ianism.§  Moller  would,  therefore,  retort  the  accusation  of 
Lipsins,  that,  like  Irenaeus,  he  has  used  the  completed  system 
as  the  criterion  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Gnosis. 

But,  once  more,  granting  that  the  original  form  of  the  Ophitic 
Gnosis  may  have  been  preserved  in  its  purity  by  Irenseus,  as 
Lipsius  maintains,  still,  after  all,  Lipsius  has  only  internal 
grounds  upon  which  to  decide  unquestionably  (?)  for  the  Sy- 
rian or  Western  Asiatic  origin  of  the  entire  Gnosticism.  Mos- 
heim,  as  is  well  known,  assumed  a  Judaic-Gnostic  sect  of 
^^  8nake-brother8^\  and  transferred  it  to  Egypt.  Why  may 
there  not  have  been  in  Egypt  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
Syrio-Chaldaic,  as  was  needed  by  the  Babylonish  and  Pales- 
tinian Christians,  in  order  to  understand  the  seven  star-spirits, 
which  shared  in  the  government  of  the  people  of  Israel  ?  In 
addition  to  this,  the  names  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  intelligibly  understood  in  Egypt, 
or  they  permit  of  being  explained  in  Greek  or  Egyptian.! 

*  1.  c.  p.  344,  852,  865.         f  1-  «•  P-  257.         t  P-  288,  808.         §  p.  828. 
I  la^(Ja/3awi^  (ninS"»li*^  —  *^®  Chaos-born),  'law  (jTin*^)»  'A^duveuo  (*in»)> 
'Lafiau^  (mift^iS),  'EXwaiof  (o*iriJ»)»  'Qpa«of»  «"id  kartv^alog  (Adstapseus,  Arta- 
pbsus,  Astanpbseufl,  according  to  other  readings).    The  two  last  admit  of  various 
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Grecised  into  2o0m,  as  if  it  came  from  n$?rj.  We  doubt 
whether  we  can  defend  as  confidently  this  interchange. 
Hahn,  to  whom  Lipsius  appeals,  has  still  connected  with  it 
a  ^^  for8itan^\*  and,  in  fact,  the  meaning  "  hnngiiig  foriJC'^  has 
arisen  simply  euphemistically,  like  the  expression  5i^  (Gen. 
iv,  1).  In  view  of  the  usual  latitude  in  transferring  names  to 
Greek  letters,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  'AxafJ^^  stands 
less  nearly  related  to  ChakhimiUho  (i.  e.  aotpla)  than  to  ^^Chahh- 
7nuW\  As  Lipsius  himself  concedes,  in  the  case  of  the  Pe- 
rat€8^  that  they  derived  the  Babylonish  ThdLatth  {MoUdeth^ 
i.  e.  Mother  of  Life\  according  to  the  Grecian  analogy,  from 
the  Sea^\  so  also  in  the  case  of  this  figure,  which  is  identified 
with  Chranos^  he  should  have  consented  to  adopt  the  analo- 
gous expression,  according  to  which,  the  ^^Sea^^  would  denote 
the  tears  of  Chronos,  instead  of  calling  this  explanation  an 
attempt  to  render  the  clear  intelligible  by  means  of  the  dark. 
To  my  satisfaction,  Moller  has  made  use  of  very  nearly  the 
same  expres8ion.:|:  While  I  would  by  no  means  dispute  the 
parallels  drawn  by  Schneidewin  and  Duncker,  still  I  do  not 
see  how  the  matter  becomes  any  clearer  through  this  reference 
to  the  account  of  Berosus  in  respect  to  the  ^^Om&rdka!^  (in 
the  Arm.  ^^Eus.  Markaiay\  or  through  the  parallel  that  Lip- 
sius draws  with  the  Mohhr  Cosmogony  of  Sanchuniathon.§ 

*  Bardesanei  Onosiicus,  p.  66.  f  ^'  129.  J  P.  229. 

§  Should  "  OmOroka*'  be  interpreted,  with  Movers,  n5p^  d»»  *'  Mother  of  Hea- 
ven's Arch"  ?  or  with  P.  Butticher,  fc^p^2?t»»  **  Mother  of  Earth"  ?  or  with  Die- 
trich, *'  Substance  (*it3fc^)  o^  ^e  Egg"  ?  See  Dieatel,  Jahrb.  fiir  deutsche  Theol. 
1861,  p.  735. 

Plainly  enough,  the  age  of  Sanchuniathon  is  not  here  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
whether  he  is  placed,  as  by  Creuzer,  in  the  13th  century  B.C.,  or  as,  by  Renan, 
In  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse,  it  makes  no  difierence.  Philo  Byblius,  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Gnostics  (according  to  Bemhardy,  a.d.  Il7-18t),  clearly  proves  the 
existence  of  the  snycretistic  representations  which,  according  to  Movers,  are  of 
Egyptian  origin.  Even  if  Lipsius,  like  Bunsen,  should  read  ^73,  instead  of  Mur, 
and  interpret  it  as  **  mud"  or  "  corruption"  of  the  aqueous  mixture,  still  the  anal- 
ogy to  the  Peratian  ^^  primitive  mud"  is  very  doubtful.  Renan  rejects  that  change 
of  reading,  with  the  remark  that  p>a  signifies  the  "  corruption"  which  resulted 
from  the  liquefying  of  the  substance,  and  scarcely  the  primitive  material  in  which 
all  lay  commingled.  Spiegel  agrees  with  him  (Herzog's  Real-Eneyc,  xiii,  p.  417). 
Ewald  explains  Ma>r  from  the  Arabian  as  equivalent  to  material,    Bunsen  knows 
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.  The  confused  passage  from  the  Peraiian  book,  ^'The  inhaHh 
itants  of  the  confines  of  Aether*^  {6i  npodaretoi  kiog  al6ipog\  runs 
thus,  according  to  my  translation,  which  Lipsins  approTOs :  "  I 
am  the  awakening  voice  in  the  CBon  of  the  night ;  henceforth 
I  begin  to  disclose  the  power  that  springs  from  chaos.  The 
power  of  the  arch*  in  the  abyss,  which  brings  up  the  vile 
mud  from  the  unchangeable  and  wide-gaping;  the  whole 
force  of  convulsive  movement,  water-colored,  always  mobile ; 
which  supports  what  remains,  steadies  what  vibrates,  loosens 
what  departs,  lightens  what  is  burdened,  and  purifies  what 
grows ;  the  true  Administratrix  over  the  course  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  cleanses  the  filth  from  the  twelve  (ten?)  eyes  of 
the  law,  and  breaks  the  seal  for  the  force  that  rules  over  the 
invisible,  roaring  waters  —  this  power  is  called  ^Sea^.  Only 
ignorance  called  it  ChronoSj  bound  in  chains,  while  he  wove 
together  the  twisted  work  of  the  dense,  cloudy,  obscure,  black 
Tartarus." 
Here  the  obligations  of  Egypt,  even  beyond  the  Pyramids, 

of  no  Egyptian  word  thai  corresponds  to  thia  reading.  As  to  whether  it  can  be 
referred  to  the  name  of  Isis,  M(ji^i^,  Movi9,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  signifies 
"  Mother^,  see  Creuzcr,  Sytnb.  wid  Myth,  ii,  289,  833,  847. 

*  I  retain  the  reading  ^o^ov  which  the  Codex  gives,  instead  of  accenting  do}jfv 
like  the  Guttingen  edition  and  Lipsius — 1.  Because  among  so  many  sabstantire 
adjectives  a  substantive  is  needed.  2.  The  representation  of  Tartarus  is  thus  more 
clear.  8.  Afterwards  there  follows  an  administratrix  of  the  first  arched  and  sethe- 
rial  elevation  —  Euno.  For  the  explanation,  in  succeeding  passages,  of  the  names 
taken  from  the  Grecian  Mythology,  there  seems  to  me  still  to  be  much  to  be  accom- 
plished—  also  with  reference  to  the  correct  reading.  That  Itio  may  not  occur 
twice,  lo  should  stand  the  first  time  in  its  place.  Instead  of  'Sfiiqorjy  I  suggest 
Nf/?^(5.  If  'Evvu  cannot  be  explained  as  from  evv^t  *Ewu  may  pass  for  Bellona 
or  the  Cappadocian  Artemis,  Anaitis  (Creuzer,  ii,  856,  466).  Wlovq  is  certainly, 
as  in  Sanchuniathon,  the  spirit  administering  justice,  in  connection  with  Ivdvn, 
lovQirjX  also  is,  among  the  Sabians,  the  bull-headed  one.  Fetosiris  and  Ostanes 
are,  like  Berosus,  names  of  authors  (cf.  Plinius,  ed.  Franz,  x,  pp.  837, 839).  XoQ^dg 
we  may  find  explained  in  the  Avfsta  Chordad,  **  the  Lord,  together  with  Amer- 
d&d,  of  water  and  of  trees".  Soklan^  clearly  identical  with  laK?MV  (Epiph.  Hier. 
xxvi,  10),  can  be  explained  by  ^'p'^i  one  who  measures  the  grain,  perhaps  destiny. 
Bfva  (Demeter)  seems  to  be  very  difficult ;  Steph.  Byz.  traces  it  to  Thracian 
regions;  Bendit  receives  sheaves  as  a  gift.  Or  may  we  with  any  probability 
found  it  (as  in  the  Cabbala)  upon  j'lj^ia,  or  upon  *i2::,  the  constructing  principle  ? 
UvySuv  is  the  Phrygian  king  (D.  iii,  186).  M^v  (Lunus)  had  his  religious  wor- 
ship pregmmently  In  anterior  Asia  (Creuzer,  ii,  898). 
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to  the  Nile-mud  will  be  readily  recalled.*  So,  too,  the  serpent 
has  a  special  significance  in  Egypt,  as  indeed  in  all  three  of 
the  divisions  of  the  world  around  the  Mediterranean.  To  the 
data  brought  forwardf  by  these  two  latest  students  of  the 
Gnosis  might  perhaps  be  added  the  German  notion  about 
serpents,  as  having  a  gobliu  character,  or  as  friendly  house- 

spirits4 

In  this  German  conception  may  also  be  found  a  harmonizing 
of  that  contrariety  of  ideas,  which  is  the  ground  upon  which 
Lipsius  considers  Baur  right,  when  he  assigns  the  two  opposite 
conceptions  of  the  serpent,  either  as  the  seducing  principle,  or 
as  the  King  of  the  heavens,  to  two  different  parties ;  those 
holding  the  former  view  being  Sethians,  those  holding  the 
latter,  Camites.  "The  common  appellation  of  ^ Ophites^  is 
derived  entirely  from  their  opponents",  says  Lipsius,  "  yet  it  is 
not  found  in  the  account  of  Irenaeus.  They  termed  themselves 
yvcjoTiKoi,  The  rfame  Naassenes^  which  is  used  entirely  with- 
out meaning,  to  denote  the  party  which  we  only  know  through 
Irenseus,  is  appropriate  simply  to  those  Gnostics,  if  there  was 
such  a  party,  who,  as  represented  in  EpipKo/nius  Hcsr.  xxxvii, 
5,  adored  the  serpent  as  a  divine  being".  Moller  expresses 
himself,  like  me,  in  opposition  to  Baur's  distinction,  of  course, 
however,  without  denying  the  diversity  of  the  Ophitic  parties. 
The  names  of  sects  are  often  formed  like  lucm^  a  non  lm:endo^ 
and  the  name  Ophites  seems  to  have  just  as  real  a  meaning 
for  those  who  see  in  the  serpent  the  evil  soul  of  the  world,  as 
for  those  who  see  in  it  the  good.  Then,  according  to  Irenseus, 
it  is  supported  by  good  authority  that  the  Sethites  considered 
the  serpent  both  as  a  servant  of  the  Sophia^  and  as  appearing 
in  a  disgusting  form.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  the  Cainites 
may  have  considered  the  serpent  not  only  as  producing  good, 
but  also  evil.  At  least,  so  far  as  regards  Christ,  according  to 
Epiph,  Umr.  xxxviii,  3,  they  were  at  variance  among  them- 
selves, as  to  whether  Judas  surrendered  him,  aya&bv  6vTa  Kara 
rifV  ETTOvpoLViov  yvuaiv,  or,  iireiS^  i^PovXero  naraXmiv  to,  Kakcj; 

•  Creuzer,  ii,  30.  f  MoUer,  p.  279.    Lipsius,  p.  126. 

X  Grimm,  Deutsche  Myth,  p.  648. 
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deSidayfieya  —  an  internal  diflference  among  the  Cainite  sect, 
evidently  just  as  fundamental  as  that  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites.  As  for  the  rest,  Moller  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  IrencDus  has  already  indicated,  by  the  fact  of  his 
classing  them  together,  the  affinity  of  the  Cainites  and  the 
Sethites,  and  that  he  is  also  said  to  have  written  in  opposition 
to  tlio  Ophites  ;*  and  even  Lipsius  classes  together,  as  different 
shadings  of  the  same  party,  Nicolaitans  and  yvwariKoi^  sects 
separated  by  Epiphanins. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  internal  development  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  wo  must  be  brief.  Upon  this  point,  Moller  con- 
fines himself  entirely  to  a  comparison  of  kindred  systems. 
Under  the  collective  name  of  Ophites,t  come  first  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Naasscnes,  Perates,  Sethites,  and  of  Jnstin.  After- 
wards, the  work  an6(t>aaig  fieyaXriy  ascribed  to  Simon  Magos, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Monoimus,  the  Arabian,  are  represented. 
The  relation  of  the  Docetae  to  the  foregoing  is  defined,  showing 
that  these  latter  are  a  development  of  the  Ophitic  and  Simon- 
ian  Gnosis,  and  that  their  name  onght  not  to  be  derived  finom 
their  holding  Christ  to  be  in  any  degree  only  a  phantasm  of  a 
man,  but  from  the  fact  that  every  sect  sees  in  Christ  what  is 
akin  to  its  own  views,  and  regards  him  as  the  true  Christ :  it 
being  reserved  for  those  who  sprang  from  the  highest  regions 
to  know  him  in  his  complete  fulness.  This  seems  to  me  tA  be 
almost  a  quibble  of  the  Phih>sophoumena^  snch  as  has  l»een 
practised  in  the  case  of  doKog^  (a  btam  in  the  eye).  Xext,  the 
construction  of  the  system,  thus  far  somewhat  regular,  is  inter- 
rupted by  giving  the  views  of  Carpocrates  and  EpiphanesL* 
Basilides,  Satornilus,  Marcion  Apelles,  and  the  Valendnians 

ft 

\  BotiJUos  numerous  mi?p«Med  accents,  ve  find  in  XoDer  ibe  fofjovii^  Jsiepaas^ : 
p>.  "J^Sv.  fiT  Twringlich,  re*d  nnreivaiigKcb ;  p.  2S±.  pnRDO&rSi?  fcv  ;ircn»f-i2*nrmi:f ; 
p.  SS^.  PhiL  ri,  1*,  for  t;    pi  $5«,  ti,  SS.  for  ri,  5<  S.     lasi^ki  of  li^iniiifcfTiiti. 

'   % 

(PtiT..  T.  T^  i ''  r?cAVi.Af  i  **^  ^*'.  s»niK^  to  H>e,  a$  to  lips^s  .jv.  ItJ*  l  itzm.  »  ritns 
ptfiAxi  of  Hia.  T,  ^  lo  bf  HKve  dftsrxbfe. 

BmiWiii.  tial  fT^oncrjif  35  to  K!»d  AS^daruK.  »  L^isns  <ji.  14^ ;  hai  tgziue^m:  is 
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follow,  and  the  Clementine  Homilies,  as  an  appendix,  con- 
clude the  whole. 

Lipsius,  who  keeps  constantly  before  him  the  end  which  he 
is  striving  to  reach,  proceeds  in  a  different  manner,  although 
the  magic  word  development  will  not  always  have  a  free 
course.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  a  historical  classification  of 
the  heresies.  He  considers  their  development  as  a  cui'vej 
wliich  departs  for  a  while  from  the  true  highway,  but  wliich 
finally  comes  back  again  to  orthodoxy.  He  praises  Hilgenfeld, 
as  having  accomplished  the  task  of  presenting  the  stadia  or 
epochs  of  the  Gnostic  movement  in  their  historical  consecu- 
tiveness,  instead  of  merely  placing,  like  Baur  and  Niedner,  the 
different  classes  of  the  Gnosis  side  by  side,  perhaps  according 
to  their  locality  or  leading  idea.  In  agreement  with  Neander, 
he  places  the  Judaizing  Gnostics  (the  Gnostic  book,  Baruch 
and  Cerinthu^)  in  the^^^  stadium  ;  while  later,  the  opposi- 
tion to  Judaism  increases  in  Satv/mi7ivs  and  the  Ophites^  as 
described  by  Irenaeus,  until  the  Caimtes,  in  their  anti-Judaic 
tendency,  proceed  to  the  deification  of  all  the  godless  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  stadiuin  brings  us  to  the 
highest  development  of  the  Gnosis.  No  longer  merely  the  Old 
Testament  religious  history,  but  also  the  Hellenistic  speculation 
comes  into  notice,  and  tends  to  bring  into  contempt  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  marig  and  to  develope  the  metaphysical  opposi- 
tion of  the  Psychici  and  the  Pneumatici.  Instead  of  the  cos- 
raogonic  powers  everywhere  manifest  in  the  old  Gnosis,  there 
appear,  under  varied  forms,  mythical  personifications  of  specu- 
lative ideas.  Thus  was  it  in  the  case  of  JSasiltdes,  of  the 
Vcdentinians,  of  the  Grecian  form  of  the  Basilidean  system, 
and  of  the  Grecianised  Ophites,  as  seen  in  the  PhUosophovr 
mena  {Naassenes^  Perates,  Sethites).  Among  them  all,  the 
fundamental  dogma  of  the  Perates*  comes  nearest  to  the 
catholic  doctrine. 

Midway  between  God  and  matter  stands  the  Son,  or  the 

♦  Lipsius  (p.  164)  considers  the  change  made  by  the  Gottingen  edition  as  cor- 
rect. Moller  (p.  22)  characterizes  the  principles  of  the  Perates  in  a  way  similar  to 
mine. 
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Logos^  who  as  X&yo^  ivdik^eros  is  the  essence  of  all  divine 
ideas,  they  being  formed  silently  and  mysterionsly  in  him, 
and  who  as  X6yog  TTpo<l)opiKos  is  the  principle  of  all  difine 
manifestations  in  the  world.  Before  entering  npon  the  third 
stadium,  we  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Perates  still  stand  far  removed  from  the  Catholic  doctrine,  in- 
asmuch as  they  mistake  a  rade  commingling  of  all  possible 
religions,  for  a  divine  revelation,  and  expressly  make  matter^ 
instead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  third  principle.  In  doing 
this,  even  had  they  a  better  Cliristology,  they  plainly  enough 
shut  themselves  out  of  the  defined  pale  of  CJhristianitr.  Nei- 
ther, so  far  we  can  follow  its  internal  history,  can  we  admit 
that  on  all  points  the  Gnosis  returns  at  last  so  nearly  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church. 

But  this  return  of  the  Gnosis,  lipsius  (certainly  with  veiT 
ill-defined  lines  of  demarkation  and  in  varied  dissolving  forms) 
defines  as  the  third  aiid  last  stadium.  The  opposition  between 
the  Pneumaiiei  and  the  Psychici  already  appears  modified 
in  the  YaUntinian  Docetism  (Phil,  viii,  8),  and  still  more  in 
the  Pistis  Sophia^  which,  although  from  the  Syrio-Chaldaic 
root,  as  Lipsius  has  not  failed  to  remark,  is  still  the  richest 
and  most  luxuriant  fruit  of  the  Hellenistic  Gnosis.  But  the 
specifically  Christian  and  ethical  element,  which  oppose  a 
speculation  that  would  refine  away  everything  positive,  is 
most  plainly  apparent  in  Marcion,  whose  system  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  old  simple  Syrian  systems,  and,  as  the  Pn;^ 
testantism  of  the  ancient  Church,  supplied  a  real  religious 
need  which  was  overlooked-  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Among 
tlie  scholars  of  Marcion,  Apelks^  especially,  modified  the  anti- 
Judaism  of  his  teacher.  With  him,  the  principal  point  is  no: 
the  Gnosis  as  such^  but  the  belief  in  the  historical  facts  of  n- 
d<mpiion.  Here  he  speaks  as  distinctly  as  orthodox  teacher? 
of  the  Church.  I:  would  perhaps  be  found  imp*Desib!e  to 
prove  a  specific  difference  between  him,  on  the  one  side*  and 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  and  the  Alexandrian  Cement  upon 
the  other,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  which  alcze 
comes  here  into  question.  Thus  did  the  Gnosis  merge  itself 
ill  the  Catholic  doctrine.    On  the  other  side,  the  two  n^pv^^ 
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sentatives  of  the  Syrian  church,  TcUian  and  Jiardesanes^ 
prove  that  there,  at  least,  all  sorts  of  Gnostic  opinions  were 
published  without  being  considered  as  directly  heretical. 

Our  criticism  must  confine  itself  to  the  following  points. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Clementine  Homilies  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  orthodox.  Baur  and  Niedner  take  them  as  ele- 
ments in  the  development  of  Gnosticism,  while  Neander  and 
M5ller  consider  them,  at  least,  as  an  appendix  thereto.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  their  influence  in  Syria  in  favor  of  Moham- 
med cannot  have  been  unimportant.  Then,  too,  Manichaeism 
appears  to  many  as  the  climax^  nay,  even  as  the  highest  con- 
summation of  Gnosticism.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  the  scho- 
lars of  Marcion  does  the  ^^curve^^  become  directly  merged  in 
the  orthodox  road.  Though  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  it  still  wanders  Rither  and  thither.  So  even  with 
Marcion  the  key-stone  was  not  yet  set.  Lipsius  knows  also 
very  well,  that  the  Pmdician^,  the  Jiogomiles,  and  the  Oath- 
a/rists  received  many  Gnostic  elements  from  the  Marcionites 
and  the  Manichses  ;  but  he  ascribes  to  the  sects  of  the  middle 
ages  practical,  ecclesiastical,  reforming  tendencies,  and  does 
not  consider  them  as  Gnostic. 

We  may  very  properly,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  me- 
thod, confine  the  history  of  Gnosticism  proper  to  the  eady 
centuries  ;  but  yet  just  the  same  characteristics  are  manifested 
to-day  by  the  Thai-Phing  rebels  in  China,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Syzygies,  talk  of  the  wife  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  of  the  wife  and  of  the  sister  of  Jesus.  Nor  were 
practical  tendencies  wanting  in  the  systems  of  the  old  Gnos- 
tics. Their  false  fundamental  doctrine,  supplanting  the  mart^ 
by  the  yvcjoig,  manifests  itself  even  in  our  day,  when  a  proud 
knowledge  struggles  against  the  demand  for  a  new  birth 
through  the  word  of  truth.  Orthodoxy,  and  we  may  em- 
phasize either  the  first  or  the  last  half  of  thfe  word,  does  not 
find  its  measure  in  the  doctrines  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
nor  in  the  theology  of  any  age,  but  only  in  the  everlasting 
Word  of  Truth, 

43 
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aet.  v.— place  of  man  in  a  natural  system 

of  zoology. 

By  Professor  C.  Dkwkt,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

LnmiEus,    Systexa   KATURiB.     8  vols.  8vo.    1766.  —  Cuvikb's  Axdqx 
Kingdom. 

The. arrangement  of  terrestrial  objects,  in  a  system  of  Na- 
tural History,  was  first  attempted  in  the  last  century.  Numer- 
ous as  were  on  this  subject  the  volumes  of  Pliny,  who  obtained 
his  facts  from  all  accessible  authors,  to  the  number,  as  he  states, 
of  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  and  accurate  as  were  hia 
descriptions  of  animals  (which  he  asserts  were  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Aristotle)^ — so  as  to  be  designated  by  a  distinguished 
writer  as  a  veritable  Encyclopsedia  of  ancient  knowledge,  no 
system  of  classification  is  found  in  them.  Still  there  were  ob- 
vious distinctions.  Plants  were  not  held  to  be  animals,  or 
minerals  to  be  plants,  or  the  reverse  ;  these  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  were  too 'well  distinguished.  Aristotle,  as  Professor 
Agassiz  has  stated,  had  divided  animals  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, Enaima  (blooded)  and  Anaima  (bloodless),  an  admitted 
broad  distinction,  but  not  used  as  the  basis  of  any  classifica- 
tion. Such  was  the  state  of  natural  science  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  from  the  age  of  Aristotle.* 

But  the  time  had  come  for  a  great  change  and  necessary 
improvement,  which  will  be  briefly  described. 

In  1735  Linnaeus  gave  to  the  world  his  Systema  Naturw,  in 
a  tabular  form  pf  only  fourteen  folio  pages,  the  mere  elements 
of  systematic  arrangement.  This  was  enlarged  in  the  twelfth 
edition,  1766,  to  three  volumes  octavo,  containing  the  last  im- 

*  What  zoological  position  Aristotle  assigned  to  man,  is  not  yery  certain ;  but 
that  he  treated  of  subjects  under  psychology  and  ethics,  which  could  have  no  refer- 
ence to  any  creatures  but  man,  is  weU  known. 
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proveraents  of  the  author  in  his  study  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature.  In  the  zoological  part,  the  highest  division  of  ani- 
mals, to  the  tenth  edition,  1761,  was  Class  1,  Quadrupedia, 
under  which  were,  Order  1,  Primates  ;  Order  2,  Brnta ;  Order 
3,  Ferje,  etc.  Did  Linnaeus  place  man  with  quadrupeds  then  ? 
Yes ;  the  immortal  Linnseus  declared  in  1746,  says  Agassiz, 
that  he  could  find  no  character  hy  which  man  could  he  distirv- 
guUhed  from  a  monkey.  Yet  Professor  Agassiz*  shows  that  Aris- 
totle, nearly  twenty  centuries  before,  maintained"* the  ''marked 
differences  between  man  and  quadrupeds",  and  that  monkeys 
have  "  four  hands",  the  characteristic  distinction  even  in  Cu- 
vier  of  the  monkey  tribe.  Afterward  Linnsens  substituted 
Mammalia  for  Quadrupedia,  and  divided  Primates  into  1, 
Homo,  man ;  2.  Simia,  monkey ;  3.  Lemur ;  4.  Vespertilio, 
bat,  etc.  Thus  man  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  Order 
of  the  highest  Class  of  animals,  and  was  described  as  a  mere 
animal.  Even  Linnaeus  then  admitted,  though  he  had  before 
denied  it,  some  difference  between  a  man  and  a  monkey,  while 
Aristotle  held  that  the  monkey  partakes  "  of  the  nature  of  both 
man  and  the  quadrupeds".  These  views  of  great  naturalists, 
though  almost  ludicrous,  are  yet  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
perversions  of  human  reason.  Such  were  held  to  h^  philosophic 
views. 

This  zoological  system  of  Linnaeus  continued  authoritative 
till  that  of  Cuvier  appeared  in  1812,  which  was  a  great  and 
needed  improvement  arising  from  the  important  discoveries 
by  which  science  had  been  enriched  in  the  preceding  fifty 
years.  The  arrangement  was  more  simple,  as  well  as  more 
dependent  upon  structure,  and  excepting  one  particular,  it  was 
more  accordant  with  facts.  Being  so  well  known,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  the  first  Order  of  the  highest  Class^  or 
Mammalia^  in  the  first  Branch  of  animals  or  Vertebrates,  is 
Bimana  (two-handed),  Man.  Next  to  this,  Order  2,  Quadru- 
Tnana^  is  the  tribe  of  monkeys.  Cuvier's  system  is  an  admir- 
able one,  if  man  is  a  mere  animal  and  has  no  endowments  or 
powers  except  what  are  shared  by  him  with  the  brutes,  as  he 

*  Essay  on  Classification,  p.  65. 
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is  arranged  and  characterized  in  this  system.  His  diaracters, 
as  given  in  the  system,  are  a  two-handed  viammtfereug  verU- 
brate  ftnim^il.  How  noble  and  majestic  a  being  is  man  !  The 
monkey  is  tLfaur-handed  matnmifierotu  TeriAraie  animal. 

The  same  general  arrangement  was  coatinaed  in  all  the  sys- 
tems published  to  1836.  Zoologists  seem  to  haTe  been  bound 
by  the  anthority  of  Cnvier  as  by  a  magic  spell,  even  when  cul- 
tivated and  philosophic  men  protested  against  the  principle  as 
absmrd,  on  the  admitted  distinction  of  the  *^  two-fold  constitu- 
tion ^  of  man,  the  *'  material  and  the  ^iritoal^,  and  especially 
of  the  union  of  moral  powera  with  an  animal  organ iam.  We 
do  not  hold  that  man  is  either  all  animal,  or  entirely  distinct 
from  the  animal  creation.  For  this  the  following  statement 
may  be  sufficienL 

In  a  system  of  truthful  zoology,  that  is,  founded  on  the 
troth  and  the  whole  truth,  man  could  not  be  ranked  as  a  meri' 
iy  spiritual  being,  as  this  would  not  comport  with  the  facts  of 
his  constitution,  and  would  omit  one  half  of  his  nature,  the  in- 
ferior characters  of  man  indeed,  but  essential  to  his  manhood. 
It  would  be  no  less  absurd,  in  such  a  system,  to  introduce  only 
the  characters  of  his  material  or  animal  constitution,  exclud- 
ing wholly  what  belongs  to  his  tpirituai  nature,  for  this  is  even 
more  essential  to  his  manhood.  The  facts  require  man  to  be 
ranked  according  to  his  "two-fold  constitution",  as  neither 
merely  spiritual,  nor  merely  animal,  but  both  united. 

Still,  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  caitury,  and  in  the 
advanced  state  of  philosophy  on  all  subjects,  it  is  gravely 
maintained  that  man  is  to  be  zool(^cally  held  as  a  mere  ani- 
mal ;  and  the  great  body  of  zoologists,  and  some  Christian 
zoologists  too,  admit  the  correctness  of  the  principle.  Two 
exceptions  there  are,  of  noble  men  and  of  high  scientific  at- 
taiments;  and  to  them  we  turn  with  grateful  pleasure,  io 
order  to  present  their  systems  for  the  high  gratification  of 
many  consistent  thinkers.  This  will  satisfy  some,  who  hare 
held  the  system  of  Cuvier  to  be  abore  any  radical  change. 

In  lS36v  Ehrenberg,  whose  name  is  honored  in  science  over 
the  world,  published  his  zoological  system.    Its  great  divisions 
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were  only  two  cycles,    Tlie  translation  by  Agassiz  is  here 
chiefly  followed : 

1st  Cycle.     Nations.     Mankind,  one  distinct  class,  characterized  by  the 

equable  development  of  all  systems  of  organs. 
2d  Cycle.     Animals,  characterized  by  the  prominence  of  single  systems. 
Two  great  divisions  in  the  second  Cycle,  viz. 

A.  Mycloneura,  having  nervous  marrow,  as  in  all  the  Verte- 

brates ;  and 

B.  Qlangioneura,  nervous  ganglia,  as  in  all  other  animals, 

or  Invertebrates. 

Though  the  systems  of  Cuvier  and  Ehrenberg  are  based  on 
structure,  or  are  anatomical,  they  involve  diflferent  elements, 
in  that  the  former  holds  man  to  be  an  animal,  the  latter  separ- 
ates him  from  the  other,  and  disposes  of  him  in  an  independ- 
ent Cycle.  This  is  the  distinction  which  this  difference  of 
structure  demands,  and  for  which  it  is  right  to  contend.  Any 
details  in  the  sub-divisions  of  the  second  Cycle,  even  if  imper- 
fect, affect  not  the  principle  on  which  the  Cycles  are  held  to 
be  distinct. 

For  twenty  years  after  Ehrenberg's  Cycles  appeared,  all  the 
systems  followed  in  the  trail  of  the  master-spirit,  Cuvier.  In 
1856  the  General  Natural  Ilistory  of  the  Organic  Kingdoms 
of  I.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  was  published  at  Paris.  This  dis- 
tinguished savan  and  zoologist  died  at  Paris  a  few  months 
since.  Etis  work  is  little  known  in  our  country.  It  divides 
organized  bodies  into  three  kingdoms,  one  of  which  had  never 
before  been  proposed  under  that  designation.  "They  have  the 
following  names  and  characters : 

1.  Vegetable,  Possessing  only  the  characters  common  to  all  being,  or- 
ganized and  living ;  its  life  all  vegetative,  that  is,  nutritive  and  reproduc- 
tive ;  life  is  single  or  simple.     The  plant  lives. 

2.  Animal.  Possessing  the  general  characters  of  the  first,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sermhility  and  mohility ;  life  vegetative  and  animal,  twofold. 
The  animal  lvv€%  ^xAfeeU, 

8.  Human.  Man  alone  has  the  general  characters  of  the  second,  with 
the  addition  of  intelligence,  or  to  vegetative  and-animal  life  is  added  moral 
life  ;  his  life  is  triple.    Man  lit es,  feels,  and  thinJcs, 

^^Vegetnhility^  animality^  humanity;  three  terms  which, 
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in this  point  of  view,  succeed  each  other  in  a  hierarcbical  or- 
der, manifestly  as  simple  as  logical :  a  series  where  not  only 
no  term  could  be  transposed,  but  to  which  no  term  conld  be 
added." 

Under  i\\Q  feeling  of  animals,  St.  Hilaire  mnst  include 
sensations,  emotions,  instincts,  knowledge  and  passions,  etc, 
peculiar  to  their  animal  life  only  ;  and  under  the  intelligence 
and  thinking  of  man,  that  knowledge  and  moral  power  which 
belong  only  to  the  moral  life,  of  which  man  alone  is  the  pos- 
sessor. Under  the  word  conscience,  the  French  comprehend 
both  consciousness  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Such  is  the  general  arrangement  of  all  organized  bodies  of 
earth,  according  to  St.  Hilaire.  It  is  the  system  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  of  philosophic  wisdom.  The  differences  of 
the  three  kingdoms  are  obvious,  readily  apprehended,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  in  nature ;  and  though  they  have  often 
been  pointed  out,  they  have  not  before  been  made  the  founda- 
tion of  zoological  classification.  Tliese  differences  may  receive 
more  attention  under  another  aspect. 

An  objection  may  be  made,  possibly,  to  this  simple  and 
beautiful  system,  by  the  questions — What  is  life  ?  how  is  it  de- 
fined ?  and  the  kinds,  how  known  !  It  has  not  been  defined, 
though  it  is  well  known.  Because,  if  our  notion  of  it  is  sim- 
ple, definition  is  impossible ;  if  compound,  its  elements  are  un- 
known, so  that  the  impossibility  still  exists.  Is  there  no  gra- 
vitation, or  electricity,  or  sweetness,  etc.,  because  no  defini- 
tion has  been  given  ?  We  know  life,  as  in  a  thousand  cases^  by 
what  it  does,  and  its  kinds  by  their  effects.  In  such  iostacces 
we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  the  cause,  power,  thing,  by  its 
operations.  The  kinds  are  equally  clear.  Vtff^tativ^  life  is 
known  in  the  operations  of  nutrition  and  reproduction^  and  in 
their  action,  it  results  in  a  vegetable.  Animal  life  results  in  an 
animals  and  is  shown  in  the  operations  of  seit^Uiem  as* J  vo- 
luntary motion,  which  are  entirely  different  from  thc^e  of 
vegetative  life.  Mond  life  is  exhibited  in  that  high  intelli- 
gence and  power  of  reasoning,  and  that  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  moral  obUgation,  which  ever  imply  knowledge 
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and  endowments  unknown  in  the  mere  animals,  and  give  ns 
the  true  idea  of  man. 

This  system  leads  the  mind  at  once  to  the  creative  power 
which  constituted,  in  this  lucid  manner^  these  three  kingdoms, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  human,  each  endowed  with  its  own 
peculiar  life,  to  be  exhibited  in  all  the  multitude  of  properties, 
qualities,  forms,  and  activities  of  either  and  all  of  these  king- 
doms. 

On  this  system  the  change  of  a  vegetable  to  an  animal,  or 
the  converse,  and  the  transformation  of  an  animal  into  a  human 
being,  or  its  converse,  is  an  impossibility ;  for  this  would  re- 
quire the  definite  act  of  the  Creator,  adding  a  new  life  or  tak 
ing  away  one  already  existing.  Much  of  the  controversy  on 
the  permanence  of  species  must  cease  on  this  system. 

Besides  the  crowning  excellence  of  its  truthfulness,  this 
system  meets  a  want  and  gratifies  a  desire  which  a  host  of 
thinking  minds  have  felt,  namely,  that  organized  beings  here 
occupy  their  appropriate,  because  natural,  position.  A  brute 
of  the  highest  kind  is  incomparably  below  a  man  in  its  endow- 
ments, being  destitute  of  moral  life. 

This  classification  commends  itself  to  the  great  body  of  men, 
and  especially  to  the  best  educated  minds.  Everywhere  the  feel- 
ing exists  which  recognises  a  brotherhood  in  the  human  family, 
within  whose  pale  the  mere  animal,  even  the  highest  brute  of 
whatever  name,  never  comes,  and  never  can  enter.  This  im- 
pression is  commonly  deepened  and  strengthened  by  educa- 
tion. 

It  can  be  opposed  only  by  zoologists,  and  those  who  approve 
the  prevailing  system.  Their  reasons  are  various.  Some,  be- 
cause the  common  classification  has  been  commended,  and  sa- 
tisfies the  general  purpose.  Others,  because  they  would  exclude 
all  but  merely  material  (physical)  elements  from  the  system, 
as  if  mental  and  moral  powers  and  activities  belong  not  to  the 
natural  history  of  our  race,  and  this  part  of  our  nature  is  to 
be  ignored ;  and  especially  if  these  powers  or  agencies  direct 
the  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  personal  agent,  and 
God  over  all.  The  powers  and  works  of  man  may  show  us 
his  nature,  capacity,  and  character ;  but  the  works,  called  na- 
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tnre,  must  not  lead  ns  to  see  and  acknowledge  their  great  Au- 
thor. In  forming  the  system  we  are  to  exclude  even  that 
which  shows  us  the  thought  of  the  Author  in  the  brightest  light; 
80  afraid  are  we  of  the. knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  we  "live 
and  move  and  have  our  being".  Such  has  been  the  influence, 
till  the  times  of  Ehrenberg  and  St.  Hilaire.  The  spell  is 
broken  by  philosophy  itself.  The  system  of  the  latter  in 
particular  will  lead  to  important  results.  In  the  vegctaU^^ 
animal^  and  hv/man  kingdoms,  the  student  ascends  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  rises  from  the  study  of  the  objects 
to  the  divine  plan  of  the  Infinite  Author.  Man  stands  forth 
in  his  moral  life,  immeasurably  superior  to  all  mere  animal  life 
around  him,  over  which  he  rules.  His  place  is  shown  by  na- 
ture itself. 

The  triumph  of  the  truth  may  not  yet  be  complete.  Great  is 
the  sorrow  of  many  that  even  Professor  Agassiz  still  sustains 
the  classification  of  Cuvier.  Of  his  particular  reasons  there  is 
not  time  to  speak  at  present,  though  they  seem  far  from  for- 
midable or  convincing. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  earliest  philosophy  on  record,  and  see  the 
rank  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  race  of  man.  Of  course  \re 
seek  for  his  opinion  as  a  philosopher,  for  if  we  reject  his  inspi- 
ration, we  view  him  only  in  this  light,  "  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians".  True,  we  find  in  Genesis  no  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  creatures  there  mentioned,  but  we  do  see 
a  distinction  between  man  and  mere  animals,  which  places 
man  incomparably  above  them.  The  philosophy  of  Moses  ex- 
presses the  rank  of  man  thus :  "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him" ;  and  made 
him  lord  of  the  whole  creation.  Thus  "man  became  a  living 
soul",  "  in  the  image  of  God",  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  re- 
sponsible being,  susceptible  of  obligation  and  duty,  with  a 
material  body  and  an  immortal  soul.  Of  man,  and  of  man 
only,  did  our  philosopher  thus  speak ;  and  in  all  the  writings 
of  Moses  this  distinction  is  maintained  ;  not  a  phrase  or  impli- 
cation modifies  this  distinction,  either  by  the  elevation  of  ani- 
mals to  an  equality  with  man,  or  by  the  depression  of  man  to 
a  level  with  the  brutes.    Considered  only  as  a  naturalist,  the 
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teachings  of  Moses  on  the  rank  of  man  are  exph'cit  and  incon- 
trovertible. Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  through  the  whole 
course  of  human  history,  this  distinction  has  been  obvious : 
animals  have  not  shown  any  new  or  ennobling  proportions? 
while  man  has  ever  been  held  to  be  the  same  moral  and  re- 
sponsible lord  of  creation. 

Thus  Moses  disposes  of  man  in  zoology,  to  all  who  do  not 
heaf  in  him  the  voice  of  inspiration  ;  and  the  same  rank  must 
be  assigned  to  man  by  all  of  us  who  rejoice  in  the  statement 
of  Moses  as  the  words  of  the  infinitely  true  and  good.  We  bow 
and  worship  as  we  read :  "  And  God  said :  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness".  We  see  the  divine  plan  and 
its  execution.  * 


Art.  YI.— the  NATIONAL  CRISIS.* 

By  Rer.  Gxoeok  L.  Frxntiss,  D.D. 

TiiE  fine  saying  of  the  poet  Schiller,  Die  Welt-gcschichte  ist 
das  Welt-gericht^  is  receiving  impressive  illustration  in  our 
day.  Rarely  have  events  been  fraught  with  such  solemn, 
judicial  import.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the 
great  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  For  a  generation  after 
that  epoch  of  storm  and  battle,  the  course  of  events  was  so 
quiet  as  to  lead  many  to  believe  that  the  reign  of  universal 
peace  was  just  at  hand.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  cheering 
belief,  vast  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society  were  in- 
augurated. The  schoolmaster  everywhere  went  abroad.  The 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  Knowledge  is  Power,  struck  men's  minds 
with  the  force  of  a  new  revelation.  It  became  in  the  practical 
sphere  what  the  Inductive  Method,  so  highly  praised  and  so 

*  The  following  Article  was  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  in  Dartmouth  College,  HanoTer,  K.  H.,  July  80,  1862.  I  have  consented 
to  its  publication  here  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  reloo- 
tance ;  for  the  form  of  a  popular  address  seems  to  me  hardly  suited  to  the  grare  and 
dispassionate  character  of  a  Theological  Review.  Some  passages  relating  to  British 
sympathy  with  America  are  omitted,  that  subject  having  been  already  so  fully  dis- 
cuflBed  in  the  July  Number  of  this  Review.  G.  L.  P. 
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poorly  oxomplified  by  the  same  illustrious  thinker,  had  already 
become  in  the  sphere  of  natural  philosophy.  Public  opinion 
was  enthroned  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  world.  The  prin- 
ciple of  free  association  was  applied  to  the  working  out  of 
ethical  and  political  reforms  as  never  before.  It  was  applied, 
also,  with  still  more  zeal  and  confidence  to  the  work  of  dif- 
fusing Christian  truth  among  all  nations.  Literature,  art, 
poetry,  and  science,  inspired  by  tlie  popular  idea,  williqgly 
joined  their  forces  to  those  of  philanthropy,  politics,  and  reli- 
gion. And  while  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  moral  world, 
the  beneficent  Genius  of  Invention  was  busy  in  taming  the 
wildest  agencies  of  nature  and  harnessing  them  "in  order 
serviceable"  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Progress.  The  steam- 
boat, the  railroad,  the  steam  -  press,  and  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph were  summoned  into  being,  and  incorporated  with 
our  modem  civilisation.  Is  it  strange  that  Christian  society, 
animated  by  such  generous  intentions,  and  thus  armed  of  a 
sudden  with  powers  almost  miraculous  for  realizing  them, 
should  have  fancied  itself  on  the  very  verge  of  that  Promised 
Land  toward  which  it  had  been  wanderinc:  throuo^h  so  manv 
wearisome  centuries?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  man  of  faith 
and  the  man  of  science  vied  with  each  other  in  depicting  the 
glories  of  the  new  era  ?  We,  whose  entrance  into  intellectual 
life  was  in  those  days,  are  not  likely  to  forget  what  a  fair  bow 
of  promise  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  future.  If  there  was  less  of 
that  unbounded  hope  which  intoxicated  youthful  minds  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  there  was  also  far  less  of  the  over- 
weening conceit  which  brought  upon  that  generation  such  fear- 
ful disasters.  Xever  before,  within  the  same  period^  were  such 
varied  and  strenuous  exertions  put  forth  to  diiFose  useful  know- 
ledge, to  elevate  and  educate  the  masses,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  indigent,  neglected,  and  unfortunate  classes, 
to  reform  the  vicious,  to  train  up  children  in  right  paths*  to 
popularize  the  highest  truths  of  science  and  religion,  to  eman- 
cipate and  dignity  labor,  to  multiply  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life,  to  do  away  with  slavery,  war,  intemperance, 
9^Xtfl  the  other  giant  evils  which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  human 
hftppineoB — in  a  word,  to  render  the  wodd  the  abode  of  indua^ 
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trious  freedom,  peace,  domestic  joy,  and  virtuous  intelligence. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  over  addresses  delivered 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  on  occasions  like  the  present,  you 
will  find  them  replete  with  sentiments  illustrative  of  what  I 
have  been  saying. 

The  impression,  however,  that  the  world  was  drawing  near 
to  the  reign  of  general  peace  and  brotherhood  was  far  from 
univei-sal.  Some  of  the  best  and  ablest  thinkers  maintained 
quite  the  contrary  theory.  They  contended  that  the  old  provi- 
dential laws  were  still  in  full  operation  ;  that  the  old  passions 
of  human  nature,  however  for  a  time  they  might  appear  to 
sleep,  were  in  reality  as  strong  and  explosive  as  ever ;  that 
instead  of  allaying  them,  the  very  advancement  of  society 
was  fitted  rather  to  give  them  new  stimulus,  and  to  arm  them 
with  more  destructive  weapons ;  that  in  a  word,  the  signs  of 
the  times  foretokened  anything  but  millennial  days.  Expe- 
rience has  certainly  justified  this  rather  than  the  other  view. 
We  can  now  see  plainly  enough,  that  the  age  which  at  Water- 
loo seemed  to  be  bidding  adieu  to  the  sword,  was  itself  preg- 
nant with  the  elements  of  titanic  strife.  The  revolutionary 
storms  which  swept  over  Europe  in  1848,  revealed  this  to 
every  observing  eye,  and- subsequent  events  have  only  render- 
ed it  still  clearer.  The  Eastern  war,  the  Indian  revolt,  the 
wars  in  China,  the  Italian  struggle,  and  now  our  own  civil  war, 
have  demonstrated,  one  after  the  other,  that  the  occupation  of 
the  peace  society  is  for  the  present  g©ne,  and  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  spears  will  be  turned  into  pruning-hooks. 
So  far  from  learning  war  no  more,  never  did  the  nations  study 
it  with  greater  diligence,  never  were  preparations  for  it  made 
on  a  more  colossal  scale  than  now.  Europe  is  one  huge  camp, 
and  reverberates  with  the  tramp  of  a  million  of  armed  men. 

History  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  teacher  and  judge.  Those 
great  crises,  especially,  which  notch  the  centuries,  speak  with 
a  voice  which  is  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  mighty  thundering?.  What  a  touchstone  they  are  of  good 
and  evil  I  IIow  plainly  they  tell  us  what  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong  in  the  past !  How  they  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
truth  1     How  they  uncloak  false  theories  and  put  to  silence 
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the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  I  They  are  the  Apocalypse  of 
Providence.  What  was  said  of  the  Sibyl,  might  be  applied 
to  them : 

Not  hen 
To  win  the  tense  by  words  of  rhetoric, 
Lip-blosaoma,  breAlhing  perishable  sweets ; 
But  by  the  power  of  the  informing  Word 
BoQ  sounding  onward  through  a  thousand  years. 
Her  deep,  prophetic  bodements. 

Our  country  is  now  passing  through  one  of  these  momentous 
crises  of  history.  It  fell  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
clear  sky.  For  some  eighteen  months  it  has  absorbed  the  at- 
tention and  tasked  the  chief  energies  of  the  nation.  We  have 
thought  and  talked  about  little  else.  Nor  has  it  affected  us 
alone.  It  has  startled  all  Europe  and  the  furthest  Orient, 
The  whole  civilised  world  has  watched  its  course  with  eager 
and  profound  solicitude.  Those  who  differ  heaven-wide  as  to 
its  real  character,  confess  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  portentous  in  the  records  of  the  race.  On  this  point  the 
same  opinion  has  prevailed  at  Charleston  and  Kichmond  as  at 
New  York  and  Boston ;  at  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersbui^ 
as  at  Washington.  Nobody  seems  disposed  to  underrate  its 
importance.  It  is  everywhere  felt  to  be  not  merely  an  Ame- 
rican question,  but  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  paramount 
questipn  of  the  world.  The  Eastern  question,  the  Roman 
question,  the  Italian  question,  and  all  other  questions,  apj)ear 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  awful  drama  which  Al- 
mighty Providence  is  now  enacting  in  these  United  States. 
Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  realm  of  time  and  space — I  think  we 
may  say  it  without  presumption  —  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
spot  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  who  regard  with  interest  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  whether  among  mortals  or  the  im- 
mortals, are  most  intently  fixed.  You  will  not  deem  it  strange, 
therefore,  that  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  of  this  portentous 
crisis,  and  to  elicit,  if  possible,  a  portion  of  its  meaning.  I 
confess  I  should  feel  guilty  of  a  kind  of  disloyalty,  were  I  to 
occupy  your  attention  with  any  other  topic. 

But  two  forms  of  speech  seem  to  me  pertinent  now.  The 
t  is  prayer  to  God.     The  second  is,  wise,  faithful,  patri- 
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otic  speech  to  each  other.  We  cannot,  certainly,  invoke  too  fre» 
quently  or  too  fervently  the  favor  of  that  Infinite  Power  which 
rules  the  world,  and  before  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  as  nothing ;  nor  can  we  speak  to  each  other  with  too  much 
earnestness  of  the  solemn  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But 
aside  from  these  two  things,  why  should  a  loyal  American  citi- 
zen stop  to  utter  or  to  hear  words,  be  they  never  S9  eloquent  ? 
What  are  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  at  such  an  hour  as 
this,  if  they  are  not  flaming  with  patriotic  ardor ;  if  they  do 
not  help  on  the  work  of  saving  the  nation  ?  The  mission  of 
the  scholar  to-day,  is  to  offer  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his 
eloquence,  and  all  his  talents,  and  his  own  life  also,  if  need  be, 
upon  the  altar  of  that  country  to  which  he  owes  so  much. 

I  make  no  apology,  then,  for  my  subject,  for  it  is  the  only 
ope  on  which  I  can  speak  to  yon.  But  I  shall  aim  to  treat  it  in 
a  femper  not  unbefitting  this  occasion.  I  shall  try  to  do  so  in 
a  spirit  harmonizing  with  its  high  and  weighty  character.  The 
feelings  of  Moses,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  mid^t  of  a  bush,  and  he  said, 
/  wiU  now  turn  aside^  and  see  this  great  sights  why  the  hush 
is  not  bumty  would  not,  perhaps,  misbecome  us  to-day,  as, 
standing  on  this  literary  Horeb,  we  look  forth  upon  our  im- 
perial RepuJ^lic,  and  marvel  that  it  is  still  unconsumed  amidst 
the  fiery  trials  which  have  so  long  encompassed  it.  Could 
that  unseen  voice,  which  issued  from  the  midst  of  the  burn- 
ing bush,  interpret  to  us  the  strange  and  fearful  scene  upon 
which  we  are  gazing,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  say  to  us  as  it  said 
to  Moses :  JPut  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thyfeet^  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  He  who  considers 
this  terrible  scene  without  a  feeling  of  religious  awe,  is  not 
wrong  in  his  temper  merely ;  he  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  method ; 
his  understanding  is  off  the  track.  For  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
certain  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  strait, 
than  it  is  certain  that  we  have  been  brought  into  it  by 
the  hand  of  God.  We  have  not  fallen  into  it,  nor  run 
into  it,  nor  been  driven  into  it  by  chance,  or  by  any  mere 
human  impulse.  The  storm  that  has  swept  over  the  nation 
and  set  all  the  waves  and  the  sea  roaring,  was  raised  by  no 
enchanter^s  wand.      It  has  been  slowly  gathering  for  more 
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than  a  third  of  a  century ;  and  it  has  at  length  barst  npon  us 
80  furiously  in  strict  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  and  or- 
der of  the  world.  There  is  divine  reason  in  it  There  is  di- 
vine justice  in  it  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  there  is  a  divine 
purpose  in  it  It  is  little  better  than  moral  idiocy  to  attempt 
to  explain  this  trouble  upon  any  lower  principles. 

The  han^d  of  Grod,  it  is  true,  is  always  in  the  world,  and  noth- 
ing comes  to  pass  independently  of  him.  Bnt  how  mach 
more  distinctly  and  powerfully  his  ruling  hand  is  nuinifested 
at  some  times  than  at  others  I  There  are  periods  when  every* 
thing  seems  to  go  on  according  to  mere  natural  law.  The 
visible  course  of  affairs  is  like  clock  -  work.  It  requires  no 
little  effort  to  believe  that  behind  these  quiet  enstomarr  ap> 
pearances  Almighty  Wisdom  is  concealed,  ^d  that  through 
them  all  it  is  executing  its  steadfast  decrees.  Such  are  the 
times  of  peace  and  outward  prosperity.  Then  come  peHf5^ 
when  the  old  order  of  things  is  brought  to  an  end.  ]>rew  and 
extraordinary  forces  suddenly  spring  into  action.  Other  men 
and  other  principles  gaiQ  the  ascendency.  New  measzires  are 
adopted.  A  social,  a  religious,  a  political  revolution  is  inau- 
gurated. There  is  a  fierce  struggle  between  hostile  opinions 
and  systems ;  between  the  past  and  the  future.  There  k  civil 
convulsion.  There  is  the  battle  of  the  warrior,  with  ci>nfcsed 
noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood.  Such  are  the  times  '^ 
transition,  of  war  and  public  calamity.  The  whole  order  o( 
the  world  seems  then  to  be  chancnn^:.  A  new  cvcle  of  events 
begins^  A  fresh  chapter  is  opened  in  history.  HamajirT 
takes  a  step  never  taken  before  toward  the  falfflment  of  r3 
grand  d^tiny.  The  hand  on  the  dial-plate  of  tioie  is  m<3T€«i 
forward^  and  no  mortal  power  i?  strong  eaongh  ever  to  pau  iz 
back  ao:aIn.  The  introducti«>n  of  Christianitv,  tb&  inandiirfv^n 
and  conquetjt  of  the  Eoman  Empire  by  the  barbaric  hori^es  olT 
the  Xorth*  the  Protestant  Eetbnnatioa,  the  civil  wars  oi  Fngw 
landy  the  American  and  French  IIevoiati«?cSv  affijni  some  of 
the  m«.H5t  memorable  instances  of  these  great  erases  and  turn- 
iD^-|K\iats  in  the  march  of  society.  At  such  times  thitc  sm- 
IHKuIoos  aigency^  which  we  call  Providence,,  comes  cjoc  bxto  xha 
JMre^HUx-d,.  ass  it  were^  and  rivets  the  ssstooiaiuti  *gus&  qIl  aU 
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thoughtful  and  devout  beholders.    Then  the  eye  that  is  armed 
with  faith  can  almost  see  it,  as  it  moves  to  and  fro  and  directs 
the  C9urse  of  events,  like  a  skilful  general  leading  his  forces  to 
victory.     Then  the  ear,  that  is  armed  with  faith,  can  ahuost 
hear  it  as,  uttering  its  voice  above  the  tumult  and  roar  of  bat- 
tle, it  instructs  the  warring  elements  how  to  fight.    And  what 
at  the  moment  may  appear  obscure  and  contradictory,  how 
plain  it  is  when  we  come  to  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  finished 
series  of  events  I     The  working  out  of  a  great  Providential 
issue  is,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  a  child's  puzzle.    The  result 
is  predetermined,  and  each  several  piece  has  an  appointed  place 
in  securing  it.     The  wrong  position  of  a  single  piece  would 
defeat  the  whole  plan  ;  and  yet,  to  one  who  had  never  before 
watched  the  game,  many  a  piece  would  seem  more  helpful 
in  a  wrong  than  in  the  right  position.     But  the  practised  lit- 
tle eye,  that  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  knows  better. 
"So  particular  movements  of  the  Divine  hand,  in  compassing  a 
certain  object,  appear  to  us  at  times  strange  and  disastrous ; 
but  they  are  not  so  in  reality.    The  strategy  of  Providence  is 
almost  always  unexpected,  because  it  is  so  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive ;  but  it  never  fails.    Every  step  leads  in  the 
best,  if  not  always  in  the  shortest  way  to  final  success.     When 
the  last  step  is  taken  ;  when  the  last  piece  is  in  its  place — the 
divine  puzzle  is  solved,  and  we  feel  assured  that  it  could  not 
have  been  worked  out  so  well  in  any  other  way.    Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  judgments.  Lord  God  Almighty. 

Eeason  and  religion,  then,  alike  impel  us  to  acknowledge 
reverently  the  hand  of  God  in  this  crisis.  Nothing  else  can 
raise  us  to  the  height  of  its  great  meaning,  or  arm  us  with 
the  strength  and  courage  to  go  through  it  in  triumph.  Noth- 
ing else  can  save  us  from  being  utterly,  maddened  by  the 
crimes,  horrors,  and  suffering,  which  mark  its  course.  If 
he  does  not  believe  it  has  a  divine  side ;  that  it  is  under 
the  direction  of  Eternal  Providence,  and  intended  to  work 
out  His  omnipotent  and  all-wise  decrees,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  ^thoughtful  man  can  look  upon  it  without  shame  and 
despair.  If  God  is  not  in  it,  then  is  it  assuredly  the  devil's 
work,  and  "  chaos  is  come  again." 
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But  it  is  not  enough  to  contemplate  this  national  tragedy  witli 
an  awestruck  eye,  or  to  believe  that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  divine 
purpose.  It  exceedingly  concerns  us  to  find  out  what  that  di- 
vine purpose  really  is.  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just;  and  thrice  again  is  he  armed  who  comprehends 
the  justice  of  his  quarrel.  It  is  no  Deua  ex  maehina  who  has 
ordained  this  conflict ;  but  the  ever-living  Qod  of  nature  and 
of  history.  He  still  governs  the  world  as  he  has  always  gov- 
erned it,  by  righteous  and  beneficent  laws.  As  he  npholdeth, 
so  doth  he  rule  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.  Events 
march  in  the  train  and  keep'step  to  the  music  of  that  divine 
Zogosj  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  In  order  to  act  the 
right  part  in  them,  and'  in  order  to  understand  them  when 
they  have  come  to  pass,  our  own  intelligence  must  be  in 
vital  sympathy  with  that  of  their  invisible  Author  and  Ar- 
biter. The  divine  purpose  which  is  forcing  its  way  into  ex- 
istence, and  preparing  for  itself  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
on  earth,  must  be  reproduced  in  our  own  consciousness,  and 
embodied  in  our  own  life.  This  is  the  only  way  for  men 
to  become  co-workers  with  the  Most  High  in  executing  his 
sovereign  behests.  This  is  the  ancient  method  by  which, 
from  age  to  age,  mighty  nations  and  all  the  elect  spirits  of 
the  race  have  comprehended  their  Heaven-appointed  mission 
— fulfilled  their  several  tasks,  and  rendered  themselves  forever 
illustrious  in  human  annals.  This  is  the  secret  of  that  sacred  en- 
thusiasm, which  transformed  Eastern  shepherds  and  nomads  of 
the  desert  into  venerable  patriarchs,  seers,  warriors,  and  kings ; 
which  changed  fishermen  into  apostles  and  evangelists,  and 
which  is  able  still  to  bless  the  world  with  heroes,  saints,  and 
martyrs.  It  is  the  presence  of  some  divine  idea  in  the  soul,  act- 
uating the  whole  being  and  illuminating  the  path  of  life.  Let  a 
man  grasp,  in  honest  conviction,  a  real  thought  of  God,  and 
spend  his  days  in  striving  to  realize  it ;  and  he  is  on  the  highway 
to  glory,  honor,  and  immortality.  Let  a  whole  people  grasp,  in 
honest  conviction,  some  sacred  cause,  some  principle  of  im- 
mutable justice,  and  consecrate  itself  to  the  work  of  vin,dicat- 
ing  that  cause  and  enthroning  that  principle,  and  we  have  the 
grandest  spectacle  ever  witnessed  on  earth. 

One  design  of  public  trials  is,  no  doubt,  to  render  such  con- 
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secration  purer  and  more  entire.  There  is  no  sweeter  or  no- 
bler use  of  adversity  than  this.  It  is  astonishing  what  rapid 
strides  a  people  can  make  in  understanding  the  principles  of 
its  own  existence,  its  history,  and  its  providential  task  under 
the  pressure  of  overwhelming  calamity.  How  immeasurably 
more  vivid  and  profound  is  our  national  consciousness  than  it 
was  before  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter!  You  remem- 
ber how  the  report  of  that  flagitious  act  was  borne  to  us  on  the 
wings  of  the  lightning ;  and  how,  like  lightning,  it  struck  our 
hearts.  But  it  did  more  than  that ;  it  penetrated  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  popular  mind  like  the  trump  of  God,  and  raised 
again  to  newness  of  life  old  ancestral  ideas  and  patriotic  in- 
stincts, which  had  too  long  lain  buried  in  oblivion.  Tears 
seemed  to  intervene  between  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
we  heard  that  appalling  news.  And  we  have  lived  very  fast 
ever  since.  If  you  measure  time  by  events,  we  have  lived  al- 
most half  a  century  since  then.  If  you  measure  time  by  the 
intensity  and  depth  of  experience  which  is  acquired  in  it,  the 
nation  has  passed  since  then  from  incredulous  youth  to  full  and 
earnest  manhood.  It  has  felt  the  weight  of  tremendous  cares 
and  responsibilities ;  it  has  been  at  its  wits'  end  and  staggered 
like  a  drunken  man  ;  it  has  been  rocked  as  by  an  earthquake, 
has  poured  out  its  blood  like  water,  and  walked  month  after 
month  along  the  edge  of  a  bottomless  pit  that  yawned  to  swal- 
low it  up.  It  has  been  putting  forth  superhuman  exertions  to 
save  its  own  life,  its  honor,  and  all  its  dearest  treasures.  Sure- 
ly it  ought-to  have  learnt  thus  a  great  deal  of  wisdom ;  surely 
it  ought  to  understand  both  itself  and  others  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  it  did  eighteen  months  ago. 

And  beyond  all  question,  such  has  been  the  eflfect  of  its 
fearful  experience.  This  crisis,  like  the  word  of  God,  has  been 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow;  and  has  been  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  nation's  heart.  It  has  revealed  to 
us  perils  of  whose  existence  we  had  not  dreamed,  but  which, 
concealed  a  little  longer,  would  have  wrecked  us  past  hope. 
It  has  taught  us  great  lessons  of  political  truth  and  duty, — 
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lessons  concerning  the  divine  institution,  authority,  benefi- 
cence, and  rightful  claims  of  government,  which,  if  we  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  will  not  be  forgotten  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  has  shown  us  that  the  principles  for  which 
our  fathers  fought]  and  toiled,  for  which  they  lived  and  died — 
the  principles  which  lie  at  tlie  foundation,  uphold  and  ahi- 
mate  the  whole  majestic  structure,  and  form  the  cap-stone  of 
our  Christian  Republic,  are  as  sacred  as  they  are  glorious ; 
that  they  are  guarded  by  a  jealous  deity,  whose  feet  are 
indeed  shod  with  wool,  but  his  path  is  as  the  path  of  a  flam- 
ing sword,  turning  every  way ;  and  that  no  people  can  trample 
these  principles  under  foot  without  incurring  his  vengeance, 
now  many  huge  fallacies,  by  which  we  have  been  led  to 
fancy  we  could  enjoy  the  inestimable  rights  and  privileges 
without  fulfilling  the  self-sacrificing  duties  of  constitutional 
liberty,  has  tliis  crisis  scattered  to  the  winds  I  How  it  has,  at 
once,  revealed  and  chastised  our  national  vices  and  follies,  onr 
vain-glorious  conceit,  our  political  corruption  and  venality, 
our  shallow  views  of  public  duty,  the  madness  of  blind  party- 
feeling,  and  the  bitter  consequences  of  converting  the  service 
and  oflSces  of  the  country  into  a  barbarous  system  of  partisan 
reward  and  spoils !  How  plainly  we  now  see  that  mere  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  aggrandisement  are  no  true  signs  of  na- 
tional well-being;  that  the  most  magnificent  industrial  inter- 
est, if  allied  to  injustice  and  despotic  lust  of  power,  may  in  an 
instant  lose  its  sceptre  and  become  like  a  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  its  subjects  to  drown  them  in  the  depths' of  anarcbv 
and  woe. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  in  these  and  similar  ways,  this  re- 
bellion, by  its  very  magnitude  and  wickedness,  has  been  to  u? 
an  incomparable  moral  and  political  discipline.  It  has  wrought 
upon  the  understanding,  conscience,  and  whole  spirit  of  the 
nation  with  an  almost  miraculous  power.  It  has  precipitated 
a  work  of  popular  education,  to  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
parallels  in  history.  As  we  compare  the  temper  and  posture 
of  the  national  mind  in  reference  to  some  of  the  weightiest 
problems  of  the  nation's  life  with  what  it  was  only  ei^teen 
months  ago,  we  ate  lost  in  wonder.    It  is  like  comparing  the 
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intelligence  and  courage  of  consummate  manhood  with  the 
petty  views  and  weakness  of  youth.  Momentous  questions 
which  then  perplexed  the  brainy  of  statesmen,  as  they  had 
long  been  the  subject  of  fierce  debate  throughout  the  land, 
have  been  finally  answered,  and  their  answers  wrought  into 
the  inmost  experience,  sense,  and  character  of  the  nation. 
They  are  adjudged  and  settled  for  all  time.  It  is  scarcely 
more  probable  that  they  will  be  reopened  than  that  we  shall 
revive  the  question,  decided  by  our  fathers  a  century  ago,  of 
colonial  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Secession  is  one  of  these  adjudicated  questions.  This  crisis 
has  compelled  the  American  people  to  answer  it,  and  they  have 
done  so  by  stamping  it  with  the  seal,  of  their  abhorrence  as 
deadly  heresy  and  rebellion.  They  have  marked  it  with  an 
anathema  such  as  the  Christian  Church  has  put  upon  an  open 
denial  of  God.  It  is  like  atheism,  and  subverts  the  first  princi- 
ples of  our  political  worship  as  a  free,  order-loving,  and  covenant- 
keeping  people.  It  makes  the  Constitution,  as  atheism  makes 
the  Bible,  a  deceitful  dead  letter,  instead  of  an  organic  law 
of  life.  It  makes  the  government,  which  our  fathers  built 
np  for  us  with  such  infinite  pains,  a  mockery  and  a  delusion, 
placing  in  its  hand  a  broken  reed  instead  of  the  mighty 
sceptre  of  righteous  and  sovereign  authority.  It  ruthlessly 
puts  asunder  that  Union  and  Liberty  which  Almighty  Provi- 
dence, on  the  day  when  they  so  happily  joined  hands  in  the 
presence  of  the  jubilant  nation,  surely  intended  should  be  one 
and  inseparable,  then  and  for  ever.  It  is  a  principle  of  social 
disintegration  and  universal  anarchy.  Denying  that  we  are, 
or  ever  were,  the  people  of  these  United  States,  it  aims  to 
destroy  our  historic  life,  to  blot  out  our  name  and  nation,  and 
render  us  a  by-word  in  the  earth.  Secession,  in  fine,  is  na- 
tional suicide.  It  is  a  monstrous  political  crime,  which  must  be 
put  down  and  punished  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost.  Such 
is  the  irrevocable  judgment  which  the  American  people  have 
passed  upon  this  baleful  doctrine. 

And  in  passing  this  sentence,  I  need  hardly  say,  they  have 
settled  the  question  of  coercion  also.  They  have  decided  that 
it  is  both  their  right  and  bounden  duty  to  maintain  their  na- 
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tional  existence  and  authority  by  force  of  arms.  They  were 
very  slow  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  ;  it  cost  them  prodigious 
struggles  of  mind ;  they  would  have  given  everything  short  of 
tlieir  country's  life  and  honor  to  avoid  the  issue.  Where  does 
history  afford  another  instance  of  a  puissant  and  high-spirited 
nation  drawing  the  sword  and  wielding  it  in  its  own  self-defence 
with  such  unspeakable  reluctance  ?  But  the  nation  has  deliber- 
ately taken  this  step,  and  in  doing  so  has  determined  that  this 
Union,  since  it  could  no  longer  be  preserved  by.  the  ballot,  must 
be  preserved  by  the  bullet ;  that  those  who,  against  reason, 
against  law,  and  against  solemn  oaths,  attempt  to  destroy  it, 
shall  be  compelled  to  desist  and  return  to  their  allegiance  by 
rifled  cannon  and  the  sword  of  justice.  And  it  has  already 
sealed  this  decision  with  the  blood  of  myriads  of  its  noblest 
sons.  Ilenceforth  let  all  the  world  understand  that  American 
Democracy  is  not  the  rule  of  popular  opinion  or  of  moral  and 
political  suasion  only, — not  mere  organised  influence,  but  that 
it  is  government  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  and  that 
tlie  enforcement  of  the  laws,  at  whatever  cost,  is  a  fundament- 
al article  of  its  creed— just  as  fundamental  as  liberty  itself. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  momentous  question  which 
this  rebellion,  if  it  has  not  already  answered,  is  rapidly  forcing 
to  a  settlement.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  questions 
tliat  ever  taxed  a  nation's  intelligence  or  puzzled  a  nation ^s 
will.  It  relates  to  the  most  extraordinary  political  and  so- 
cial phenomenon  of  modern  times.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest  thought  and  discus- 
sion ;  for  a  third  of  a  century  it  has  called  forth  more  de- 
bate, has  aroused  more  vehement  passions,  and  led  to  sharper 
diversities  of  opinion,  than  any  other  subject.  It  has  created 
a  literature  of  its  own ;  and  if  all  the  articles,  speeches,  ad- 
dresses, sermons,  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  books  which  have 
been  written  upon  it  were  collected,  they  would  form  a  large 
library  ;  and  they  would  furnish  too,  I  may  add,  as  striking 
specimens  of  human  eloquence,  and  of  both  the  power  and 
weakness  of  human  wisdom,  as  can  be  found  in  our  mother- 
tongue.  There  is  no  otlier  chapter  in  history  exactly  like 
Uiis,  and  certainly  few  others  so  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
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Student  of  human  nature.  African  sla/very  in  the  hosoin  of 
this  free^  democratic^  Christian  Bepvhlic — whence  and  what 
is  it?  right  or  wrong?  a  blessing  to  be  spread  and  perpetu- 
ated ;  a  curse  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  a  tertium  quid,  capable  of 
being  turned  into  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  to  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it?  Is  it  a  sectional  or  a  national  institution, 
the  creature  of  mere  local  and  municipal  law,  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself?  Ought  the  Christian  Church  to  condemn  or 
to  defend  it,  or  to  say  nothing  about  it  ?  Have  negroes 
rights  which  tlie  government  and  white  men  are  bound  to 
respect,  or  does  their  rightful  state  lie  outside  the  sphere  of 
law,  the  Constitution,  and  the  public  conscience  ?  Behold  a 
sample  of  the  points  involved  in  the  problem  of  American 
slavery ! 

I  need  not  stop  to  review  the  history  of  this  terrible  ques- 
tion. You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  how  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  it  became  more  and  more  sharply 
defined,  more  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  both  in  church 
and  state,  until  they  reached  their  climax  and  practical  con- 
clusion in  the  rupture,  one  after  another,  of  large  religious 
denominations,  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
the  consequent  struggle  in  Kansas,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  the  Presidential  election  of  1860.  By  this  time  the  South 
had  become  almost  unanimous  in  regarding  slavery  as  a  divine 
institution  ;  and  as  such  they,  naturally  enough,  claimed  the 
right  to  extend  it  far  and  near.  Few  vestiges  remained  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiments  which  formerly  prevailed  among  them, 
and  had  been  cherished  by  their  most  illustrious  statesmen  of 
earlier  days.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  complete 
^•evolutions  of  public  opinion  on  record.  To  explain  fully  how 
it  was  brought  about,  would  lead  me  astray  from  my  subject. 
The  prodigious  growth  of  the  cotton  interest  was  a  leading 
cause,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Along  with  this  con- 
spired potent  influences,  moral,  social,  and  speculative,  which 
were  in  part  the 'natural  effect  of  slavery  itself,  and  in  part 
wrought  upon  the  Southern  mind  from  abroad,  and  especially 
from  the  North.  The  result  was,  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  institution  so  unanimous  and  despotic,  that  the  slightest 
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whisper  of  opposition  imperilled  a  man's  reputation,  if  not  liis 
life.  The  decree  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  whoso  would 
not  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  which  he  had  set 
up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  provincer  of  Babylon,  should 
be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  was  scarcely 
more  inexorable  than  the  public  sentiment  at  the  South,  which 
demanded  homage  to  the  Dagon  of  slavery. 

In  the  Free  States,  meanwhile,  hostility  to  the  system  had 
grown  deeper  and  more  intense ;  but  it  was  still  far  from 
unanimous.  A  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  Northern 
people,  and  leaders  of  opinion,  either  kept  silent  on  the  subject 
or  spoke  with  aoubtful  and  bated  breath ;  others  iDoldly  avowed 
their  entire  sympathy  with  the  Southern  doctrine ;  denounced 
all  who  opposed  it,  and  predicted  the  day  when  that  doc- 
trine would  be  dominant  throughout  the  nation.  Most  of  this 
latter  class  were  wont  to  spell  "negro"  with  two  gs,  and  could 
not  restrain  their  wonder  that  such  a  black  and  miserable 
creature  of  God  should  excite  anybody's  thought  or  pity. 
Certain  ethnological  theories  of  the  day,  and  such  contempt- 
uous views  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  Latter-Day  Pamphlets, 
allowed  himself  to  express  respecting  Sambo  and  the  uses  to 
which  he  should  be  put  in  the  world,  gave  great  aid  and  com- 
fort to  this  class  at  the  North,  as  thev  had  done  to  the  new 
doctrine  at  the  South.  Then  there  were  inveterate  party  pre- 
judices, dislike  of  politics  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  influences,  which  continued  to  excite  bitter  divisions  in 
Northern  sentiment.  Some  who  really  hated  slavery,  hated 
abolitionism  a  great  deal  more ;  while  many  hated  abolition- 
ism with  such  total  energy  of  mind  and  heart  that  no  faculty 
was  left  for  hating  slavery.  The  state  of  things  was  curious  in 
tlie  extreme.  It  was  a  psychological  study.  Thousands  of 
candid  and  sensible  men  look  back  to  their  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject two  years  ago  with  unfeigned  astonishment ;  and  thousands 
more  are  likely  to  do  so  before  another  two  years  shall  have 
passed  away.  The  odium  ilieolofficum  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
bigotry  and  superstition  was  scarcely  more  suspicious  or  more 
intolerant  than  the  sentiment  aroused  in  many  a  Northern 
good  man's  bosom  by  the  mildest  denunciatiou  of  slavery  as  a 
wicked  and  cruel  system. 
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Such  is  a  rude  but  not,  I  think,  an  unfair  picture  of  the  state  of 
popular  opinion  in  reference  to  slavery  two  years  ago.  Though 
far  in  advance  of  what  it  had  been  before  in  our  day,  it  was 
yet  conflicting  and  deeply  complicated  with  the  violent  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  party. 

But  the  summer  of  18G0  seems  to  lie  far  back  in  a  former 
age.  Tlie  nation,  as  I  have  said,  is  several  decennia  older  than 
it  was  then.  It  has  been  taking  lessons  of  a  Higher  Teacher. 
It  has  passed  through  "great  searchings  of  heart."  Its  moral 
vision  has  been  touched  with  a  marvellous  eye-salve,  and  where- 
as it  was  once  blind,  now  it  sees — sees  with  the  clearness  of  in- 
tuition— sees  with  amazement  that  it  never  saw  before — sees 
as  it  were  in  the  very  light  of  eternal  justice.  An  earthquake 
has  broken  asunder  the  gates  of  brass  wherein  the  public  con- 
science long  seemed  to  lie  imprisoned,  and  that  conscience  ba3 
come  forth,  disenthralled,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  to 
judge  righteous  judgment.  Slavery  appears  to  the  nation 
now  what  his  sin — his  intemperance,  his  gambling,  his  lust- 
appears  to  the  man  whose  feet  have  at  last  been  taken  from 
the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay  and  planted  upon  a  rock. 
We  have  found  out  that  each  one  of  its  sable  victims  is  like  a 

* 

grain  of  gunpowder ;  and  that  four  millions  of  them  combined 
together  in  the  political  and  social  system  render  that  system 
one  vast  magazine  of  mischief,  sure  sooner  or  later  to  explode 
and  scatter  ruin  over  the  world.  The  logic  of  words  had  done 
its  work ;  and  thousands  of  wise  and  good  men  remained  still 
unconvinced.  Tlie  logic  of  events  and  of  Providence  has  now 
been  heard  thundering  through  the  land  ;  and  the  people  are 
beginning  to  cry  out.  Amen — so  let  it  hel 

Of  course  there  are  individual  exceptions.  Some  still  assert 
that  abolitionism,  political  ambition,  the  doctrine  of  State- 
rights,  or  something  else,  and  not  slavery,  is  the  prime  caus.e 
of  this  rebellion.  But  such  theories  are  fast  dying  out;  few 
real  thinkers  advocate  them  any  more.  The  plain  common- 
sense  of  the  American  people  agrees  with  the  philosophy  of 
history,  with  the  best  reflection  and  with  the  most  authoritative 
testimony  of  Southern  leaders  themselves  (of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Thornwell  and  Vice-President  Stephens,  e.  g.)  in  regarding 
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Slavery  as  the  proper  root  and  ground  of  our  national  troubles. 
A  strong  disunion  sentiment,  it  is  true,  had  long  existed  at  the 
South,  and  the  desire  to  break  up  the  Union  has  often  used 
slavery  for  a  preiextj  as  General  Jackson,  with  rare  sagacity, 
predicted  it  would.  No  doubt  wild  dreams  of  a  Southern  re- 
public, of  conquest  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere,  coupled  with  bitter  disappointment  at  the  loss  of 
political  power  at  home  and  a  growing  dislike  of  "Yankees  and 
Northern  mudsills",  have  been  controlling  motives  in  precipi- 
tating treason.  But  back  of  all  these  other  motives — animat- 
ing, envenoming  and  arming  them  all  —  has  lain  the  slave- 
power  itself.  Out  of  this  dark  and  evil  ground  was  born  the 
dire  spirit  of  Secession.  Had  no  such  institution  existed,  I  do 
not  deny  that  centrifugal  tendencies  might  have  shown  them- 
selves in  the  Southern  States,  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
they  could  ever  have  been  combined  into  such  a  diabolical 
scheme  of  perjury,  treason,  and  rebellion  as  that  which  is  now 
struggling  to  destroy  the  government  and  life  of  the  nation. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  social  system 
of  the  South ;  but  the  day,  I  believe,  is  not  distant  when  the 
general  voice  of  Christian  society  will  admit  it  to  have  been 
false  to  the  core;  and  that  its  permanent  existence  as  a  ruling 
power  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  moral  interests  of  this 
nation  and  of  mankind.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  elements 
of  a  worse  and  more  dangerous  oligarchy  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined. Quite  aside  from  the  fate  of  the  enslaved  race,  the 
condition  of  the  large  majority  of  the  white  race  also  is  ren- 
dered by  it  hopelessly  degraded.  What  sad  revelations  the 
progress  of  the  war  has  given  us  on  this  point !  How  well 
they  illustrate  the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting  the  true 
greatness  of  kingdoms  and  states :  **  Let  states  that  aim  at 
greatness,  take  heed  how  their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  mul- 
tiply too  fast;  for  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be 
a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and,  in  effect, 
but  a  gentleman's  laborer.  Even  as  you  see  in  coppice  woods, 
if  you  leave  straddles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean 
underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if  the 
gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will  he  hase.^^    It  is  uu- 
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deniable  that  slavery  has  been  the  main  canae  of  that  remark- 
able stratum  of  Southern  society — the  'poor  whiter — who  have 
already  afforded  their  political  masters  so  much  food  for  pow- 
der, and  who,  forming  as  they  do  in  large  sections  of  the 
South,  an  immense  numerical  majority  of  the  population,  are 
to  be  rewarded  by  and  by — those  of  them  who  survive — with 
the  privilege  of  not  voting  at  the  elections  and  of  taking  no 
part  in  the  government  of  the  new  Confederacy.  I  speak  of 
the  oligarchical  despotism  of  the  South  —  not  of  the  Southern 
people  themselves.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  so  far  as  indi- 
vidual character  is  concerned,  the  South  has  produced  and  is 
still  able  to  produce  as  fine  and  noble  specimens  of  human 
nature  —  as  brave,  as  generous,  and  as  Christian  men  and 
women  as  the  North,  But  its  slaveholding  social  system 
is  essentially  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  our  democratic 
republic ;  at  war  with  its  liberty  and  equality,  with  its  popular 
suffrage,  with  its  common  schools,  with  its  free  thought,  free 
speech,  and  free  press,  with  its  constitutional  order  and  justice, 
with  its  industrial  dignity  and  freedom,  with  its  fair  human- 
ities, and  its  ancestral  Christian  spirit.  Such  a  system  cannot 
live  and  rule  on  this  continent  without  subverting,  sooner  or 
later,  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  and  changing  our  whole 
civilisation.  It  has  already  developed  some  of  the  subtlest  vices 
of  Oriental  caste  combined  with  the  political  organization,  skill, 
energy,  and  reckless  ambition,  which  belong  to  the  revolution- 
ary despotisms  of  the  West.  Give  to  this  power  national  ex- 
istence and  independence,  half  a  million  of  bayonets,  a  great 
fleet  of  iron-clad  ships  and  floating  batteries,  railroads  leading 
everywhere,  two  thirds  of  our  sea-coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, more  than  seventy  out  of  our  eighty-four  principal  rivers, 
the  larger  portion  of  our  present  territory,  with  unbounded 
prospects  beyond  to  t^mpt  its  cupidity,  and  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  it  all  before  the  beginning  of  another  century  ? 
Is  anybody  so  ignorant  of  history  or  so  simple-minded  as  to 
believe  that  such  a  power  as  this  and  such  a  power  as  the 
American  Union  could  quietly  coexist  in  the  same  hemis- 
phere ? 

I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  then,  that  in  the  decree  of 
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Providence  this  rebellion  is  the  death-sentence  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  see  to  it  that  the  sentence  is 
carried  into  execution.  And  this  not  solely  because  the  insti- 
tution is  so  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  black  man,  but  still  more 
because  it  is  so  utterly  demoralizing  to  the  white  man.  If  we 
were  at  liberty  to  leave  out  of  account  the  claims  of  the  ne- 
gro himself;  if  we  could  demonstrate,  as  so  many  have  tried 
to  do,  that  his  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  the  state  of  bond- 
age, even  then  would  the  paramount  interests  of  the  dominant 
race  require  the  overthrow  of  slavery  as  a  system  abhorrent 
to  the  whole  genius  and  morale  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  type  of 
civilisatfon.  But  are  we  at  liberty  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
claims  of  the  black  man  himself?  "  I  frankly  confess  to  you, 
gentlemen  (said  ihe  other  day  a  distinguished  politician  of  the 
old  national  democracy,  to  a  highly  intelligent  company  whom 
he  was  addressing),  I  frankly  confess  to  you,  that,  for  myself,  I 
take  no  interest  in  the  negro;  but,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  any  man  can  review  the  history  of  this  rebel- 
lion without  a  clear  conviction  that  AlmigJdy  Providence 
does!" 

Precisely  when  and  how  the  ^^monstrum  horrendurrC^  will 
be  finally  disposed  of  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  certainly 
the  mortal  process  seems  to  be  going  on.  There  is  already  a 
most  destructive  '*  friction  and  abrasion"  about  the  extremities ; 
and  in  due  time,  doubtless,  the  very  seat  of  life  will  be  reached. 
Let  us  not  be  impatient ;  let  us  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
There  is  a  right  way  and  a  best  way  of  doing  whatever  ought 
to  be  done.  Because  a  murderer  is  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
nobody  would  be  therefore  justified  in  strangling  him  on  the 
spot.  The  forms  of  law  must  be  observed.  Whether  slavery 
is  finally  abolished  in  one  year  or  in  a  score  of  years,  appears 
to  me  comparatively  unimportant,  provided  its  abolishment  is 
aeliberately  initiated  and  rendered  ultimately  certain.  The 
subject  is  beset  with  the  greatest  practical  difficulties,  and 
those  who  agree  as  to  the  main  principles  ought  not  to  quarrel 
about  the  details  of  time  and  manner.  The  country  is  under 
a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  President  for  the  admirable 
spirit  which  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  this  question.    His 
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recent  address  to  the  Border  State  men  is  one  of  the  most  dig- 
nified and  impressive  appeals  which  ever  issued  from  the  lips 
of  power.  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  President's  plan,  or 
any  of  the  other  schemes  of  emancipation  which  have  been 
proposed.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  plain  enough  that  its 
successful  execution  will  require  the  utmost  wisdom,  firmness, 
and  resources  of  the  nation,  aided  by  the  special  favor  of 
God.  In  the  progress  of  events  a  violent  and  summary  pol- 
icy may  become  necessary.  "We  know  not  what  a  month  or 
a  week  may  bring  forth.  The  American  people  are  in  no 
mood  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  the  njill  of  the  gods,  although  it 
always  grinds  sure,  does  not  always  grind  slow.  Sometimes 
when  a  great  people,  inspired  of  Heaven,  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  which  turns  it,  its  movement  becomes  quick  and 
terrible  like  an  avalanche  ;  then  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  the  eye,  as  it  were,  the  work  is  done.  For  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  sometimes  he  crowds  the 
work  of  a  thousand  years  into  one  day. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  time  to  touch  upon  other  points 
of  vital  importance.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  show  that  this 
crisis  is  full  of  Providential  lessons  and  results.  Events  have 
a  two-fold  office ;  they  are  designed  at  once  to  form  and  to  re- 
veal the  nation's  character.  They  force  it  to  a  thorough  self- 
knowledge  and  self-development.  They  compel  it  to  face  its 
past  errors,  and  learn  the  bitter  but  salutary  truth  that 

"  We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor ;  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

jHiey  summon  its  deepest  principles,  its  intelligence,  its 
latent,  reserved  strength,  its  moral  and  physical  resources, 
its  ancestral  spirit,  and  its  whole  manhood  into  strenuous  ac- 
tion. Tliis  rebellion  has  taught  us  as  much  that  is  new  about 
ourselves  and  our  institutions,  as  about  the  geography  of  our 
country.  Wliat  mist  and  clouds  of  false  opinion  it  has  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds !  With  how  much  more  benignant 
and  star-like  virtue  than  ever  before,  do  those  divine  ideas  of 
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freedom,  humanity,  justice,  and  religion,  ia  whose  radiance 
the  infant  nation  was  perpetually  bathed,  and  which  have 
been  indeed 

" a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing," 

shine  down  upon  us  in  tliis  dismal  midnight  of  our  troubles ! 
When  before  were  ever  the  time-honored  traditions  of  our  his- 
tory ;  the  sweet  memories  of  our  pilgrim  father  and  mothers ; 
the  names  of  the  immortal  patriots,  heroes,  and  statesmen, 
which  fill  the  earlier  and  the  later  annals  of  the  Kepublic ; 
tlie  good  old  cause  for  wWch  they  lived  and  died,  the  great 
Constitution,  the  beneficent  government,  the  glorious  Union 
which  they  formed  by  their  wisdom  and  consecrated  by  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices, — ^when  were  they  ever  so  precious  and 
sacred  as  now  —  now  that  parricidal  traitors  would  despoil  na 
of  them  all  ? 

But  we  have  learnt  much  that  is  new  about  other  nations  as 
well  as  about  ourselves.  One  of  the  most  startling  eflfects  of 
this  crisis  has  been  the  sudden  revelation  of  foreign  senti- 
ment in  reference  both  to  our  Union  and  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  and  popular  government,  which  it  represents. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  the  secret  currents  of  European 
opinion,  were  still  unprepared  for  what  we  have  witnessed ; 
more  especially  for  what  we  have  witnessed  in  Great  Britain. 
To  the  most  of  our  people  the  course  of  England  was  anticipat- 
ed without  misgiving.  Tliey  expected  to  be  almost  inundated 
by  a  stream  of  hearty  Christian  sympathy  from  that  old  foun- 
tain whence  their  forefathers  had  drawn  the  living  waters  of 
freedom.  They  were  already  covenanting  with  themselves  how 
they  would  one  day  pay  the  grateful  debt  and  teach  their  child- 
ren to  pay  it  over  and  over  again  after  them.  All  this  may 
have  been  unreasonable,  and  even  foolish;  but  certainly  it 
was  most  natural.  Never  was  there  a  deadlier  disappointment. 
England  appeared  to  wait  until  she  thought  she  saw  which  way 
the  scale  was  going  to  turn  ;  and  since  then  her  sympathy  has 
been  like  the  blast  of  a  wintry  east-wind.  There  have  been, 
it  is  true,  noble  exceptions.  Tlie  names  of  such  men  as 
John  Bright,  Mill,  Arthur,  Hughes,  Foster  and  others,  will 
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long  bo  lield  in  honor  among  ns,  for  they  have  spoken  gen- 
erous and  truthful  words  in  our  behalf,  when  such  words  were 
of  more  yaluo  than  tlie  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire.  A  few 
presses,  too,  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  advocates  of  our 
cause ;  and  no  doubt  there  have  been  many  secret  good  wishes 
and  prayers  for  our  success.  But  the  simple  fact  remains,  that 
the  general  feeling  of  Great  Britain,  as  expressed  in  the  varied 
organs  of  her  public  opinion,  and  by  her  public  men,  has  been 
overwhelmingly  against  us  and  our  cause.  IIow  shall  we  ex- 
plain it  ?  It  may  be  readily  explained  by  assuming  that  our 
cause  is  bad,  and  that  we  are  in  the  wrong.  Then  England's 
course  would  be  highly  to  her  credit.  But  assuming  our  cause 
to  be  what  we  honestly  believe  it  to  be,  the  cause  of  order, 
justice,  and  human  freedom,  how  then  shall  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  freest,  most  law-abiding  and  politically-en- 
lightened, most  anti-slavery,  and  most  Christian  people  of  the 
old  world  —  our  own  kith  and  kin  too,  —  have  turned  their 
backs  upon  us  in  this  dread  hour  of  our  agony,  and  lavished 
their  moral  support  upon  the  most  flagitious  conspiracy  and 
rebellion  the  world  ever  saw, — a  rebellion  whose  openly-avow- 
ed aim  is  to  found  a  government  with  perpetual  and  ever-ex- 
tending slavery  as  its  comer-stone  I  No  ordinary  motives,  no 
ephemeral  influences  and  pretexts,  however  plausible,  can 
explain  this  phenomenon.  It  has  deeper  roots.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  causes  that  lie  back  of  the  common  consciousness,  that 
have  their  source  in  the  will  rather  than  the  understanding.  No 
man  of  sense  will  pretend,  of  course,  that  there  may  not  have 
been  honest  misapprehensions  in  England  respecting  our  feel- 
ing and  intentions  toward  her.  Infinite  pains  had  been  taken 
by  the  emissaries  of  secession  to  foment  such  misapprehensions : 
— as,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Seward  was  her  enemy  and  was  bent 
upon  the  annexation  of  Canada,  that  we  wanted  to  get  into  a 
war  with  her,  and  the  like.  But  did  not  the  course  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Trent  affair  afford  an  unanswerable  reply  to 
such  calumnies?  No  doubt,  too,  the  Morrill  Tariff*,  and  still 
more  the  loss  of  cotton,  have  been  exceedingly  trying  to  her. 
But  these  things  were  no  justifiable  ground  of  oflfence.  We 
had  a  perfect  right  to  frame  our  own  tariff^    It  was  no  fault  of 
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ours  that  England's  supplies  of  slave-grown  cotton  were  sud- 
denly cut  off.    It  was  the  fault  of  the  traitors  who  precipitat- 
ed the  country  into  civil  war.     K  England  had  not  been  pre- 
disposed to  take  sides  against  us,  she  might  still  have  inasted 
upon  our  giving  up  Mason  and  Slidell ;  but  would  she  have 
done  it  in  just  the  way  she  did  ?    Could  she  have  so  misun- 
derstood the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  the  motives  of  our 
government,  or  the  spirit  of  our  people  in  reference  to  this 
struggle ;  could  she  have  so  misinterpreted  the  most  notorious 
facts,  and  boldly  continued  to  assert  that  slavery  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  motives  and  merits  of  the  struggle,  if  a 
secret  bias  of  the  will  had  not  perverted  her  judgment  ?  But 
I  need  hardly  speak  of  a  secret  bias.    No  fact  of  contempo- 
rary history  is  better  established  than  the  fact  that  ^^ this  Ee- 
public  is  the  object  of  profound  antipathy  among  the  ruling 
classes  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  would  rejoice  in  its  de- 
struction.  With  individual  exceptions,  of  course,  they  are  our 
enemies,  and  not  our  friends.     Our  troubles  have  taught  us 
this.   In  ordinary  times  nations  are  apt  to  play  the  hypocrite  to- 
wards each  other.  Their  amity  is  apt  to  be  the  mere  offspring 
of  fear  or  self-interest.    Their  alliances  are  often  unnatural 
and  forced.    There  is,  in  truth,  a  deplorable  want  of  real  hon- 
esty and  Christian  principle  in  the  whole  sphere  of  interna- 
tional polity  and  relationships.     But  such  a  crisis  as  the  pre- 
sent compels  nations  to  uncloak  their  real  sentiments  and  pro- 
clivities.   It  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  in  a 
way  to  excite  our  grief  and  amazement.    As  one  al\er  an- 
otlier  of  her  most  eminent  statesmen,  the  leaders  of  her  re- 
nowned aristocracy,  her  eloquent  divines  and  able  writers  — 
men  whose  names  were  familiar  as  household  words  in  all  our 
homes  —  pronoimced  judgment  against  us,  often  in  terms  of 
unwonted  arrogance  and  contumely ;   it  has  seemed'  almost 
incredible  that  we  were  listening  to  voices  from  the  land  of 
Milton  and  of  Hampden — the  land  consecrated  of  old  to  liber- 
tv,  law,  and  hatred  of  slaverv.    But  it  was  even  so.    And  it 
is  a  fact  which  seems  to  me  portend  anything  but  good  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 
Great  Britain  and  America  ought  to  inarch  in  the  van  of 
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Christian  civilisation,  Land  joined  to  hand.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  they  should  not  do  so.  England  could  form  no  alliance 
on  earth  so  natural,  jo  fruitful,  so  beneficent,  or  so  invinci- 
ble as  this.  It  would  be  a  grand  alliance  with  the  future,  and 
with  the  course  of  history.  "  The  possible  destiny",  said  Cole- 
ridge, thirty  years  ago,  "  the  possible  destiny  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  a  nation,  of  a  hundred  millions  of  free- 
men, stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  living  un- 
der the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking  the  language  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  is  an  august  conception.  "Why  should 
we  not  wish  to  see  it  realized?  America  would  then  be 
England  viewed  through  a  solar  microscope — Great  Britain 
in  a  state  of  glorious  magnification."  If  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  these  generous  words  of  one  of  her  greatest  and 
wisest  sons,  had  possessed  the  heart  of  England's  statesmen, 
she  would  have  seized  the  precious,  irrevocable  opportunity, 
and  bound  this  great  Republic  to  her  with  hooks  of  steel. 

She  has  chosen  another  course.  I  do  not  complain  of  ^t. 
But  I  think  the  causes  of  her  doing  so  merit  our  careful  study, 
for  they  are  likely  to  influence  both  her  and  us  in  the  future. 
"  In  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman",  says  the  profound  critic  of 
our  own  Democracy,  who  knew  England  well,  and  loved  her 
in  spite  of  her  faults,  "a  cause  is  just  if  it  be  the  interest  of 
England  that  it  should  succeed.  A  man  or  a  government  that 
is  useful  to  England,  has  every  kind  of  merit,  and  one  that  does 
England  harm,  every  sort  of  fault".  These  are  s*evere  words, 
and  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  utter  them  in  my  own 
name ;  but  have  they  not  found  a  signal  illustration  in  the 
present  case  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  something  prodigious  in  the  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  most  Englishmen,  when  they  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  otlier  nations.  What  a  marvellously  happy  faculty 
they  possess  of  forgetting  unpleasant  things  in  their  own  his- 
tory I  How  often  they  remind  one  of  what  the  rat  said  to  the 
mouse,  when  a  cat  was  introduced  into  the  premises : 

"  Said  the  other,  This  cat  if  she  murder  a  rat^ 
Must  needs  be  a  very  great  sinner  : 
But  to  feed  upon  mice  can't  be  counted  a  vice ; 
I  my%elf  like  a  mouse  for  my  dinner." 
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I  have  spoken  of  England  and  her  feelings  toward  us.  On 
the  Continent  we  have  more  friends  and  are  far  better  under- 
stood. Insular  narrowness  and  aristocratic  pride  have  not 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  candid  study  of  our  institutions.  There 
the  great  work  of  De  Tocqueville  made  its  mark  upon  the  po- 
litical intelligence  of  the  age,  and  its  influence  is  still  felt. 
The  remarkable  books  of  our  generous  and  whole-souled  ad- 
vocate, De  Gasparin,  strikingly  show  this.  The  passion  for 
popular  freedom  and  popular  rights,  yet  glows  in  many  noble 
breasts.  Neither  the  divisions  and  reactionary  principles  in 
Germany,  nor  the  iron  despotism  in  France,  nor  the  all-ab- 
sorbing thought  of  national  unity  in  Italy,  have  extinguished  it. 
Still  the  political  condition  of  the  Continent  is  not  auspicious 
for  our  cause.  So  far  as  the  governments  and  ruling  classes 
are  concerned,  they  regard  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  doubt  and 
disfavor.  The  reaction  is  everywhere  potential.  The  Sphynx- 
like  man,  who  reigns  in  the  Tuileries,  is  everywhere  held  in 
secret  terror,  and  sits  as  an  incubus  upon  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope. The  sympathy  with  popular,  republican.  Christian  in- 
stitutions like  ours,  is  at  its  minimum ;  the  sympathy  with 
ultra-conservative  principles  and  absolutism  in  Church  and 
State  is  at  its  maximum.  The  revolutions  of  1848  have  borne 
little  fruit  but  this  as  yet.  Let  any  one  who  desires  light  on 
tliis  subject,  read  with  care  the  recently  published  memoir 
and  letters  of  De  Tocqueville.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  books 
of  the  day.  It  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  political  sentiment  and  character  in  Europe.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  passages.    Here  is  one  written  in  1856  : 

"  I  still  consider  liberty  as  the  first  of  blessings.  I  still  see*  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  manly  virtues  and  great  actions.  No 
tranquillity  and  no  material  comfort  can  in  my  mind  make  up  for  its  loss. 
And  yet  I  see  that  most  of  the  men  of  my  time  —  the  most  honest  among 
them,  for  I  care  little  about  the  others  —  think  only  of  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  new  system,  and  what  most  of  all  disturbs  and  alarms 
me,  turn  a  taste  for  slavery  into  a  virtue." 

.  Again  he  writes : 


i( 


Is  it  really  tru^  that  there  ever  have  been  parliamentary  assemblages 
in  France  ?    That  the  nation  took  a  passionate  interest  in  all  that  was 

45 
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casioned  in  part,  I  admit,  by  errors  and  excesses  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit)  is  very  much  that  of  the  Pharisees  of  old ;  jEb- 
ecrahilia  ista  i/wrba^  qum  non  novit  legem. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  hasten  to  a  conclusion.   I  have  touched 
upon  only  a  few  salient  points  of  my  subject.    And  while,  as 
you  perceive,  I  have  spoken  my  mind  freely  in  reference  to 
the  rebellion  and  its  motives,  as  also  in  reference  to  foreign 
sympathy  with  it,  I  have  said  but  little  in  censure  of  our  own 
faults  and  errors  in  the  past  or  the  present.    This  is  not  be- 
cause I  think  there  has  been  no  ground  of  blame,  nothing 
wrong  among  us.    Far  enough  from  it.    But  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  speak  the  whole  truth  without  allusions  not  altogether 
in  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.    It  is  no  hour  for  bitter 
reflection  and  recrimination.     Few  are  altogether  guiltless. 
Almost  all  have  made  mistakes,  greater  or  less.    I  have  small 
respect  for  the  man  who  busies  himself  now  with  nursing  old 
bates  and  prejudices,  raking  up  old  quarrels,   proclaiming 
his  own  innocence,  or  even  denouncing  old  sinners.    He  had 
better  wait  till  the  war  is  over, — ^perhaps  he  had  better  wait 
till  the  day  of  judgment.     Th(U  will  be  a  fearful  day,  no 
doubt,  to  not  a  few  who  have  helped  on  this  treason  and  held 
their  heads  high  in  the  land ;  but  will  it  not  be  a  serious  day 
to  us  all,  when  our  duty  to  our  country  shall  be  the  matter  of 
inquisition  ?    Who  of  us  has  done  for  her  all  lie  might  and 
ought  to  have  done  ?    "WTio  of  us  will  not  need  mercy  ?    So 
far,  too,  as  the  leading  conspirators  and  criminals  are  con- 
cerned, whether  north  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
they  may  safely  be  left  to  the  future.    History  will  take  care 
that  justice  is  done  them.    We  have  seen  but  the  early  dawn 
of  American  literary  genius.    We  shall  have  our  Thucydides 
and  our  Tacitus  yet.    Perhaps  we  shall  have  our  Dante  yet ; 
and  when  he  constructs  his  poetical  hell,  he  will  leave  ample 
space,  and  that  in  the  lowest  circles,  for  these  unnatural  children 
of  the  Republic ;  ample  space,  too,  let  us  hope,  for  the  corrupt 
contractors  and  politicians  and  o£Sce-hunters  who  have  traded 
in  the  woes  and  blood  of  their  country !    And  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  place  high  in  his  poetical  Paradise,  and  crown 
with  aramanthine  wreaths,  those  who  shall  have  done  most 
and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  their  country's  salvation. 
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Admitting  that  Congress  has  said  and  done  some  unwise  things, 
has  it  not  also  passed  some  of  the  most  important  and  fruitfol 
measures  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  national  legislation  ? 
Have  we  not  ample  reason  for  thanksgiving  that  the  crisis  has 
given  us  so  many  oflScers  in  both  arms  of  the  service  who  have 
understood  their  work,  and  performed  it  with  eminent  skill 
and  valor ;  men  whose  names  will  be  for  ever  honored  in  the 
memory  of  the  Republic  ?  And  al  to  the  army  and  navy 
themselves,  what  words  can  do  justice  to  their  heroic  deeds 
and  their  still  more  heroic  sufferings  and  patience  ?  "We  used 
to  look  up  to  the  heights  of  patriotic  zeal  and  self-devotion, 
where  our  Revolutionary  sires  once  walked,  with  awe-strack 
eye,  and  fancied  them  inaccesible  in  our  pleasure  and  money- 
loving  age.  But  these  youthful  scions  of  the  good  old  stock 
have  trodden  those  glorious  heights,  and  are  treading  them  to- 
day ;  so  too  are  myriads  of  the  sons  of  Erin  and  of  the  land 
of  Luther  along  wiUi  them.  Of  more  than  six  thousand  sick 
and  wounded  New  England  soldiers  who  have  passed  through 
New  York,  two  only,  I  was  told  the  other  day,  had  been  heard 
to  utter  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  war ;  the  rest 
were  eager  to  recover,  that  they  might  return  to  the  field  of 
conflict.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  young  warriors  for  the 
Union ;  and  I  believe  it  is,  in  truth,  the  inmost  spirit  of  the 
nation. 

Let  us  give  way,  then,  to  no  querulous,  doubtful,  or  gloomy 
temper.  Let  us  not  only  not  despair  of  the  Eepublic,  but  cher- 
ish unbounded  faith  in  its  heaven-appointed  destiny.  Hope 
is  our  American  and  Christian  birth-right.  TVe  belong  to  the 
future ;  and  if  the  past  was  not  a  mockery,  that  future  has  in 
store  for  us  unspeakable  blessings.  But  we  must  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  them  before  they  will  be  ours.  The  nation 
has  already  done  a  mighty  work,  military,  naval,  financial, 
and  political ;  but  it  is  able  to  do  a  yet  mightier  work.  .We 
have  had  great  successes  already;  wo  shall  have  greater  still 
in  the  future.  The  recent  sharp  disappointment  at  not  cele- 
brating the  Fourth  of  July  in  Eichmond  and  all  other  disap- 
pointments will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  ultimate  triumph. 
It  is  indeed  a  dreadful  contest ;  like  that  waged  in  heaven, 
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the  TJnion.  The  national  government,  viewed  in  the  most 
formal  way,  is  yet  like  the  shell  of  the  tortoise^  which  shelters, 
guards  and  conserves  the  whole  organism  within.  What  would 
become  of  the  living  creature  were  this  protective  covering 
crushed  and  torn  off?  and  what  would  become  of  the  vital 
organism  of  American  society,  with  its  thousand  tender  and 
sacred  offices,  if,  no  longer  sheltered  and  shielded  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  it  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  those 
fierce,  anarchic  elements  which  are  now  desolating  and  con- 
suming the  life  of  the  South  ? 

And  while  the  Union  is  all  in  all,  the  very  ark  of  the 
covenant,  to  us  and  our  children,  it  is  everything  to  the  race. 
It  is  freighted  with  better  hopes  for  freedom  and  humanity  than 
any  other  nation  in  existence.  If  it  is  wrecked  and  lost,  there 
will  be  a  cry  of  anguish  through  the  earth.  What  other  na- 
tion can  take  the  place  or  do  the  work  of  this  ?  What  other 
nation  by  its  fundamental  principles  and  its  entire  history 
represents,  as  this  does,  the  immutable  rights  and  dignity  of 
human  nature  ?  What  other  nation  occupies  such  a  matchless 
position  on  the  globe  for  serving  the  cause  of  God  and  man  ? 
If  still  united,  we  shall  cross  the  threshold  of  1900  a  hundred 
millions  strong ;  and  if  we  fight  this  battle  successfully,  what 
attles  for  truth  and  justice  and  freedom  and  all  good  things 
shall  we  not  tJien  be  able  to  fight  ? 

The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  it  becomes  us  reve- 
rently to  await  his  decree.  But  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  awaiting  it  in  hope.  Would  he  have  guided  the  nation 
from  the  beginning  with  such  a  friendly  and  outstretched  arm, 
if  he  had  meant  to  kill  us  ?  Surely  we  cannot  abandon  the 
faith  of  our  fathers,  that  he  is  the  Master-Builder  of  this  TJnion 
and  has  ordained  for  it  an  incomparable  destiny,  so  long  as 
the  moon  endureth. 

Yes,  I  believe  it  will  yet  live  not  only  to  correct  its  own 
errors  and  to  learn  wisdom  by  the  things  which  it  has  suffered, 
but  also  to  teach  the  world  new  lessons  in  liberty,  in  govern- 
ment, in  philanthropy,  in  science  and  art,  in  the  dignity  and 
skill  and  exhaustless  resources  of  industrial  freedom,  and  in  the 
beneficent  power  of  Christian  faith.    I  believe  it  will  yet  be- 
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come,  like  Mount  Zion,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  realizing, 
as  the  light  of  its  example  becomes  more  pore  and  bright,  the 
vision  of  the  poet : 

^*  I  saw  the  expectant  nations  stand 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  torn ; 
I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand^ 
The  clear,  though  stmggjing,  glory  boni. 

'^  And  each,  as  she  receired  the  flame, 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  raj ; 
Then,  smiling  to  the  next  who  came, 
Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way." 

Let  ns,  then,  steer  right  onward  in  onr  dread  task,  hnm- 
bly  entrusting  our  cause  still  to  that  divine  Champion  of  hu- 
manity, who  guides  the  march  of  history.  It  is  a  true  Apo- 
calyptic contest,  full  of  mysterious  seals  and  vials  of  tribula- 
tion ;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  in  righteousness 
doth  judge  and  make  war.  Let  us  not  doubt  that  in  due  time 
he  will  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  ^^Then",  to  con- 
clude in  the  glowing  words  of  Milton,  ^^then  amidst  the  hymns 
and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  be  heard  offering  at 
high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate 
His  divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation, 
instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of 
her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emu- 
lation, to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most  ChristiaD 
people  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-ex- 
pected King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  king- 
doma  of  the  world,  and  distributing  national  honors  and  re- 
wards to  religious  and  just  commonwealths,  shalt  put  an  end 
to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild 
monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth". 


^ 
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The  Christian  Remembrancer^  in  an  article  on  the  Western  Church,  gives 
some  curious  facts  in  relation  to  the  Papacy : 

"  Full  of  years  and  honor,  Pius  VII  departed  this  life  August  21,  1828, 
having  livea  eightv-two  years,  and  held  the  Pontificate  twenty-three ;  a 
year  shorter  thui  his  predecessor,  longer  than  any  other  pontiff  but  one. 
Those  who  sat  more  tlmn  twenty-one  years  are  only 

Years.  Months.  Dayai 

Pius  VI,    24  6  14 

Hadrian  I,   28  10  IT 

Pius  VII,   23  5  6 

Alexander  HI,  21  0  4 

It  is  well  known  that  an  ancient  tradition  forbids  the  hope  of  any  of  Saint 
Peter's  successors  peroenire  ad  annos  Petri,  L  e.  to  reign  twenty-five  years." 

"  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  the  very  singular  rule, 
or,  rather  coincidence,  which  has  been  imagined  to  determine  in  the  earlier 
half  of  a  century,  the  length  of  the  reigning  Pontiff 's  life.  Add  his  num- 
ber to  the  number  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  to  ten,  and  the  result  is  the 
fatal  year.  Pius  VII  succeeded  Pius  VI,  six  and  seven  are  thirteen ;  add 
ten,  which  makes  twenty-three ;  Pius  VII  died  in  1828.  Leo  XII  succeed- 
ed Pius  Vn,  twelve  and  seven  are  nineteen ;  add  ten,  and  you  vrill  have 
twenty-nine  ;  Leo  XII  died  in  1829.  Pius  VIII  succeeded  Leo  XII,  eight 
and  twelve  are  twenty ;  add  ten,  thirty.     Pius  VIL  died  in  1880.'* 

^*  It  is  worth  while,  before  we  turn  from  the  See  of  Rome,  to  look  at  the 
characters  given  to  the  Popes  whose  reigns  we  have  been  considering,  in  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Archbishop  Malachi,  because,  whether  his*  or  not,  we 
cannot  but  believe  it  to  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  prediction  and 
fiict  should  so  tally.  It  was  first  printed  in  1595,  hj  Arnold  W^on,  in  his 
loffnum  Vitm  ;  but  the  reader  may  most  easily  see  it  in  Morert's  Miction- 
ttry^  or  M.  Henrion's  Histoire  des  Papee,    (Paris,  1882.) 

Pius  VII.    Aquila  rapax.  Is  not  this  a'wondefful  motto,  when 

we  remember  how  the  French  eagle 
swooped  on  the  aged  Pontifi],  and 
ravened  him  out  of  his  possessions  ? 

Leo  XII.     Cania  et  Coluber. 

Pros  VIII.     Vir  religiome. 

Gbegoby  XVL    De  Bulneis  UtruricB,    He  was  of  the  order  of  the  Camaldu- 

lites ;  and  the  baths  of  Gamaldole 
in  Tuscany,  their  mother  house,  are 
famous. 

Pius  IX.     Crux  de  Cruce,  The  arms  of  Sardinia  are  a  cross 

argent ;  a  heavy  cross  indeed  to 
the  rei^ng  PontiE  (We  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  this  ex- 
planation has  been  given — ^the  pro- 
phecy not  having  been  republished 
I  since  the  crownmg  aggression  of 

Sardinia.) 


^ 
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The  remaining  eleven  Pontiffs— for  according  to  this  prophecy  there  will 
be  only  eleven  more — are  thus  characterized  : 

1.  Lumen  in  cqqIo.  6.  Pastor  et  nauta. 

2.  Ignis  ardens.  7.  Flos  florum. 

8  Religio  depopulata.  8.  De  Medietate  lunse. 

*     4.  Fides  intrepida.  9.  De  labore  solis. 

5.  Pastor  angelicus.  10.  Gloria  Olivw. 

11.  In  persecutione  extrem&  Bacr»  RomanaB  Ecclesi»  sedebit  Prnrrs 
Romanus,  qui  pascet  oves  in  muitis  tribulationibus ;  quibus  traDsactLsy  dvitas 
septicollis  diruetur,  et  Judex  tremcndus  judicabit  populum. 

In  connection  with  this  last  prediction  we  may  remark  that  Imperial  Rome 
began  and  ended  in  Aueustus — ^the  ten  tribes  in  Oshea  or  Hoshea.*^ 

The  Notes  and  Queries,  May  8,  1862,  p.  369,  says  that  the  application  of 
De  Balneis  Hetrurim  to  Gregory  XVI  is  on  the  basis  of  the  collection  of 
Etrurian  Antiouities,  made  by  this  pontiff!  It  also  says  that  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  X  VI,  "  the  election  of  his  successor  was  at  once  rightly  prog- 
nosticated firom  the  terms  of  the  same  prophecy.'^ 

The  Belgian  historian.  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  has  discovered  in  a 
library  at  Paris  an  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  work 
whose  existence  was  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  sixteenth  centtuy.  At 
intervals  for  many  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  this  manuscript^ 
and  in  1859  a  diligent  search  was  made  in  Belgium,  at  Venice,  and  other 
places.  But  in  Vixy  of  the  present  year  the  £iron  de  Lettenhove,  while 
comparing  some  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  found  a  Portuguese 
version  of  the  £mperor*s  autobiography.  In  a  letter  to  his  son  Philip,  pre- 
ceding the  biography,  the  Emperor  states  that  he  began  the  book  in  1550, 
while  making  a  tour  on  the  Rhine  ;  that  it  was  continued  at  Augsburg, 
and  completed  at  Innspruck ;  that  he  wrote  it,  not  firom  vanity,  but  to  show 
his  faults.  It  is  said  that  the  autobiography  will  soon  be  published.  The 
contents  of  the  book  are  of  great  importance,  as  it  recounts  how  long  the 
Pope  urged  him  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  when 
he  determined  to  remain  in  Germany,  it  was  with  the  fixed  resolution  to 
crush  the  Protestant  princes. 

Two  thousand  rupees  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  London  firm 
by  a  Hindu  merchant  at  Bombav,  as  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  Vedai^ 
or  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmins.  The  subject  of  the  essays  is  to  be 
a  "  Review  of  the  Vedas,  with  special  reference  to  the  light  which  they  cast 
on  the  Social  and  Religious  State  of  the  Ancient  Indians,  and  on  their  Be- 
lief and  Practices,  as  better  than  those  of  the  Hindus  of  Later  Times.** 
The  following  are  the  conditions  : 

'^1.  The  essays  are  to  be  in  the  English  language ;  and  it  is  recommended 
that  they  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  pages  octavo,  pica 
type.  2.  The  author  of  the  best  essay  will  receive  a  prize  of  twelve  hundred 
rupees.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  either  arrange  for  its  publication  on  his  own 
account,  within  six  months  of  his  gaining  the  prize,  or  give  up  his  manuscript 
with  its  copyright  to  the  donor  of  the  prize,  for  its  disposaL  8.  The  au- 
thor of  the  second  best  essay  to  receive  a  prize  of  five  hundred  rupees,  and 
the  author  of  the  third  best  essay  a  prize  of  three  hundred  rupees.  4.  All 
passages  firom  the  Vedas  and  other  works  to  be  referred  to  in  notes»  mentkm- 
ing  the  place  in  which  they  occur.  A  list  of  original  treatises  and  papers 
by  European  and  Indian  authors,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  essays,  and 
the  works  on  which  they  are  founded,  to  be  given  in  an  appendix.  5.  The 
a4)^i<^<^tion  of  the  prizes  to  be  left  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  The  Rev. 
John  Wilwm,  J>J). ;  Martin  Haog,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  in  the 
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Puna  College ;  Dr.  Bhow  Daji,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay  ;  the 
Rev.  Dhanjibhai  Nouroji  and  Rao  Saheb  Wishwanath  Narayn  Mandalik, 
Bombay.  6.  Each  competitive  essay,  with  a  motto  and  sealed  note  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  author,  to  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wilson  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  August,  1863.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  classes 
of  people,  without  any  distinction.  7.  If  the  writer  of  the  first  best  essay 
will  give  a  Sanskrit  version  of  it,  he  will  receive  three  hundred  rupees  addi- 
tional" 

The  Poetry  of  Affghanistan  has  been  introduced  to  the  British  public  in 
a  book  of  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Affghans^  translated  by  H.  G. 
Raverty,  a  captain  in  the  English  army  in  India.  Among  these  poets  was 
one  Khushhal,  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  bard  and  a  writer  on  ethics,  jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  felconry  and  biography.  His  ideas  about  women  form 
an  oriental  lyric,  which  will  serve  as  a  companion-piece  to  La  Donna  e 
MoMU : 

**  All  woman-kind  are  of  intellect  deficient ; 
And  the  voluntary  causes  of  all  life's  ills. 

Thou  majTst  be  straight  and  even  with  them  ; 
But  tfiey  are  crooked  and  wayward  with  thee. 

Do  them  a  thousand  benefits  and  services ; 
Yet,  at  a  single  word,  their  hearts  sulky  grow. 

They  become  poison  unto  thee,  and  kill  thee — 
They,  whom  thou  deemest  a  healing  balm. 

They  have  no  fidelity  in  their  composition  : 
Tt^ey  are,  naturally,  unto  perfidiousness  prone. 

Say  no  more  about  them,  0  Khushhal! 

It  would  be  better  had  they  never  existed  1" 

A  great  discovery  has  been  made  in  Constantinople  of  the  library  of  the 
famous  Hungarian  King,  Mathias  Corvinus,  who  reigned  1468  to  1490.  It 
consisted  of  50,000  volumes;  but  was  diminished  by  his  successor,  until 
after  the  fatal  battle  gf  Mohacs,  Buda,  where  it  was  deposited,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Since  then,  nothing  has  been  known  of  its  fate.  The 
Hungarian  Academy  sent  a  commission  io  inquire  after  it,  and  they  report, 
that  on  May  twenty-first,  they  found  what  remains  of  it  in  the  private 
library  of  the  old  Seraglio.  What  treasures  may  not  be  found  in  this  col- 
lection so  wonderfully  preserved  I 


SWITZERLAND. 

A  MoNiTMENT  TO  Calvik. — A  movement  is  now  in  progress  in  Europe  to 
raise  a  monument  to  John  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  proposal 
was  made  last  September,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
met  with  unanimous  assent  Since  then,  a  committee  composed  of  pastors 
and  laymen  have  been  engaged  in  arranging  the  means  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  After  mature  reflection,  the  committee  have  adopted  the  phm  of  erect- 
ing a  large  building  which  shall  bear  this  inscription  over  the  door :  "  Hall 
OF  THE  Rbfobmation — Erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rtformer  of  Geneva, 
John  Cahin,  by  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  all  Nations,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Conference  of  1861.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1864,  three  centuries  will  have  elapsed  since  &e  death  of  Calvin.    This  third 
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centennial  anniTersary  will  be  selected  to  inaugorate  the  moYemeot^  in  pre- 
sence of  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  are  able  to  attend  tba 
pious  festival 

NORWAY. 

In  seven  recent  years  there  appeared  in  Norway  a  total  of  1,027  volumes; 
or  an  average  of  146  per  year.  In  philology,  87 ;  in  metaphysics,  23 ;  in 
teaching,  65 ;  in  theology,  18 ;  in  law,  68 ;  in  history,  123 :  in  mflitary 
science,  28  :  in  belles  lettres,  187 ;  in  politics,  etc.,  46 ;  in  medidne,  26 ;  in 
natural  philosophy,  89  ;  in  agriculture,  48  ;  in  technology,  12  ;  nautical 
and  commercial,  88  ;  in  mathematics,  28  ;  miscdlaneous,  6.  Of  these  870 
were  original  works,  189  were  translatioiis,  and  the  remainder  (18)  reprints 
of  old  books.  ^91  were  printed  at  Ghristiana,  the  University-town  ;  white 
only  100  were  printed  at  Bergen,  the  chief  town  for  commerce; 


RUSSIA. 

E.  DE  MuRALT  has  edited  at  St  Petersburg,  the  Cfhraniclet  of  Geoigias 
Monachus,  called  Hamartoltu^  which  extend  from  the  creation  to  A.n.  842, 
with  supplements  Sy  other  hands  to  a.d.  1148.  This  is  the  first  fall  edi- 
tion— an  octavo  volume,  pp.  lii,  1016.  Comments  of  Leo  the  Grammarian, 
and  of  Cedrenus,  are  added.  The  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  Image  Controversy  ;  it  is  also  full  on  the  Paulicians  and  BogomDes. 

The  Russian  Government  is  said  to  have  the  intention  of  founding  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  in  Russia,  the  seat  of  whichVould  be  at  Cher- 
son.  For  the  first  formation  of  this  university,  professors  are  to  be  sought 
in  Germany,  and  the  Russian  Minister  at  Munidi  is  said  to  have  appUed 
with  that  view  to  the  court  of  Bavaria. 


HOLLAND. 

Two  new  works  h^ve  appeared  on  Spinoza.  One  is  a  Supplement  to  his 
works,  edited  by  J.  Van  Vloten,  containing  matter  hitherto  unpublished. 
It  is  printed  in  the  same  form  as  Bruder's  Leipsic  edition,  and  costs  about 
$2)^.  The  other  is  an  essay  by  Antonius  von  der  Linde  on  the  Theory  of 
Spinoza  and  its  first  efiects  in  Holland. 

Prof  Roorda  has  pubUshed  a  Javanese  Lexicon,  and  Pro£  Pynappel  a 
Malay :  both  at  Amsterdam. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  of  Rotterdam,  has  completed  in  8  vols.  (1855- 
1861)  his  work  on  the  Christology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^nenU^  which 
German  critics  say  is  "  a  work  of  the  first  order*'.  The  first  volume  gives 
the  Old  Testament  Christology ;  the  second  that  of  the  New  Testament ; 
the  third  sums  up  the  whole  Scriptural  view  of  Christ's  person.  Dr.  Os- 
terzee  is  also  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Christ,  in  reply  to  Strauss ;  and  of  some 
of  the  best  portions  of  Lange's  Bible-Work. 

Alberdingk  Thym  has  published  at  Amsterdam  a  work  on  WiUib&rd,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Netherlands,  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  a.d.  696-739.  Dr.  Van 
Hengel's  Interpretatio  Epistola  Pauli  ad  JSomanos  appears  in  a  revised 
edition,  2  vols.  pp.  628,  865.  The  4th  edition  of  Hofstede  de  Groot'a  ImH- 
tutio  theologuB  Naturalis^  is  published  at  Utrecht 
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The  History  of  Mohammedan  Rule  in  Spain  from  the  Downfall  of  the 
Chthic  Monarchy  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  work  pub- 
lished at  Lejden  by  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  M.  R.  Dozy,  in  4  vols. 
The  present  instalment  of  the  history  reaches  to  the  year  1110,  or  to  the 
conquest  of  Andalusia  by  the  Almoravides,  illustrated  by  the  exploits  of 
the  Gid  and  other  Christian  champions. 


SPAIN. 

A  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Orient  proposes  to  publish  a  collection  of 
original  Arabic  works,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  in  translations.  It  will  appear  in  litraisons  of  16  pages 
4to  each,  every  fortnight,  for  2  reals. 

The  28d  and  24th  vols,  of  the  Coleeeion  de  Documentos  ineditos,  edited 
by  Miraflores  and  Salva,  contains  the  Correspondence  between  the  Duke  of 
Alba  and  Philip  II  and  others  upon  the  conquest  of  Portugal  in  1680-1. 

Another  relic  of  the  Spanish  reformers  has  been  recently  discovered,  77ie 
Christian  Alphabet,  or  True  Way  to  acquire  the  Light  of  t?^  Holy  Scrip- 
ture^ by  John  Valdez,  published  in  Italian,  1546,  and  now  translated  into 
English  by  B.  B.  Wiffen  (Bosworth  &  Harrison,  London).  It  consists  of  a 
I>ialogue  between  the  author  and  his  friend  Giulia  Gonzaga,  wife  of  the 
Duke  Colonna.  It  was  found  about  ten  years  since  in  the  collection  of  a 
Brighton  bookseller.  Valdez  was  driven  from  Spain  and  found  refuge  in 
Naples.  His  theology  is  akin  to  that  of  the  German  mystics.  Nicholas 
Ferrar  published,  in  1638,  a  translation  of  his  Ons  Hundred  and  Ten  Con- 
siderations, much 'esteemed  as  a  devotional  book. 


ITALY. 

The  publication  of  manuscript  treasures  from  the  old  Ambrosian  library  of 
Milan,  has  been  begun  under  the  title  Monumenta  Sa/sra  et  Prof  ana  ex  Codi- 
eibus  prcBsertim  Bibliothecce  Amhrosiana,  etc.  The  first  fasciculus  of  vol. 
1,  contains  Latin  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  of  the  Parva  Genesis 
(Lesser  Genesis,  hitherto  unknown,  allied  to  the  ^thiopic  Book  of  Jubi- 
lees), and  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  In  Syriac,  there  are  prolegomena 
to  the  version  of  Paul  of  Tela  (a.d.  617-618,  soon  after  the  Harklcian) ; 
and  the  text  of  Baruch,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  The  work  is  edited 
by  Dr.  Antony  Maria  Ceriani.  This  library  was  founded  by  Charl^ 
Fred.'  Borromeo  (not  the  Saint),  who  died  1631.  It  is  said  to  contain 
14,000  to  15,000  manuscripts. 

Prof!  Gaymonat  has  brought  out  at  Florence  a  History  of  the  Waldenses 
and  their  doctrines  in  one  volume ;  Desanctis  is  publishing  La  Religione 
flei  Avi, 

The  Famese  Gardens  in  Rome,  the  property  of  the  King  of  Naples,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  French  Emperor  for  260,000  fiuncs.  They  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  JRoma  quadrata  of  Romulus.  The  Emperor  is  having 
excavations  made  to  discover  if  possible  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
CsBsars.  The  French  government  has  also  purchased  the  Campana  Mu- 
seum for  4,864,000  francs ;  Russia  had  previously  purchased  fix)m  it  works 
of  the  value  of  650,000  francs ;  and  England  to  the  amount  of  £5,000.  It 
is  the  richest  collection  in  the  world  of  vases,  bronzes  (over  8,000),  etc    It 
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The  first  article  in  the  Annates  de  Phihsophie  Chretienney  1862,  by  the 
editor,  Bonnetty,  is  on  the  Knowledge  the  Romans  might  have  had  of  Bib- 
lical Traditions,  from  their  Intercourse  with  the  Jews,  presenting  a  series 
of  documents  and  facts  bearing  on  the  point,  ranging  from  B.C.  163  to  59 ; 
the  discussion  is  to  be  continued.  F.  Robiou  gives  an  analysis  of  Gernian 
works  of  Brugscb,  Scheucher,  and  others,  on  Oriental  Monuments  and  tn- 
scriptions.  Jules  Oppert  has  a  learned  and  valuable  accoimt  on  the  Hon- 
over,  the  Word-Creator  of  Zoroaster,  including  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  opin- 
ions. His  translation  of  extracts  from  the  Zend,  especially  those  bearing 
on  the  Word,  differs  materially  from  Anquctil's  version.  M.  Bonnetty,  in 
the  March  number,  reviews  the  recent  decisions  of  Rome  in  relation  to  tra- 
ditionalism and  ontologism,  of  which  we  shall  elsewhere  give  a  more  full 
account    De  Oharency's  review  of  Nott  and  Gliddon  is  continued. 

An  international  college  is  the  latest  French  idea.  M.  Repdu,  the  origi- 
nator, proposes  to  have  colleges  at  Oxford,  Paris,  Rome  or  Florence,  and 
Bonn,  pin^uing  the  same  course  of  studies.  The  student^  when  eleven 
years  old,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  or  Florence,  and  pass  two  years  there, 
studying  all  his  lessons  in  Italian,  which  he  is  expected  to  know  something 
about  wnen  he  leaves  home.  In  his  thirteentii  year  he  is  sent  to  Bonn, 
where  his  studies  are  pursued  in  German,  and  thence  he  proceeds  to  Eng- 
land or  France  to  finish  his  education. 

The  prize  presented  to  M.  Thiers  for  his  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire^  has  been  given  by  him  to  the  Academy  to  found  a  '*  Thiers 
Prize,"  which  shall  be  awarded  every  three  years  from  the  accumulated 
interest — about  three  thousand  francs.  The  subject  of  the  work  for  which 
the  prize  is  to  be  given  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  Academy. 

The  students  of  Paris  are. at  length  to  be  accommodated  with  comfort  in 
the  Imperial  Library.  The  new  reading-room  will  scat,  it  is  said,  a  larger 
number  of  readers  than  that  at  the  British  Museum.  The  library  contains 
1,800,000  volumes,  and  the  shelves  on  which  they  are  arranged  measure 
seventeen  miles  in  length. 

M.  Dulorier  has  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  fill  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  as  Professor  of  the  Armenian  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, in  the  place  of  M.  Vayan  de  Florival,  deceased. 

Mg.  Albert  de  Broglie  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  Academy  to  fill 
the  seat  of  the  late  Abb6  Lacordaire ;  he  received  twenty-two  out  of  the 
twenty-nine  votes. 

An  excitement  has  been  aroused  by  the  suspension  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  M.  Ernest  Renan's  course  of  lectures  at  the  College 
of  France,  on  Oriental  languages.  The  most  notable  sentence  in  the  ob- 
noxious lecture  is  this :  "Amid  the  enormous  fermentation  in  which  the 
Jewish  nation  was  plunged  under  the  last  Asmoneans,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary moral  event  of  which  Idstory  makes  mention  occurred  in  Galilee.  A 
man,  incomparable,  and  so  great  that,  though  here  everything  must  be 
judged  in  a  point  of  view  of  positive  science,  1  would  not  contradict  those 
who,  struck  by  the  exertional  chcyracter  of  his  work,  call  him  God,  effected 
a  reform  in  Judaism — a  reform  so  profound,  so  individual,  as  to  be  a  crea- 
tion in  every  part.  Having  arrived  at  the  highest  reli^ous  degree  that  ever 
man  before  him  had  reached,  having  arrived  at  standmg  before  God  in  the 
relation  of  a  son  with  his  father,  being  devoted  to  his  work  with  a  total  for- 
getfulness  of  himself  and  an  abnegation  which  has  never  been  so  highly 
practised ;  and  lastly,  being  the  victim  to  his  idea,  and  rendered  divine  by 
his  death,  Jesus  founded  the  eternal  religion  of  humanity,  the  reUgion  of 
the  mind,  fireed  from  all  priesthood,"  etc. 

Pro£  Rosseeuw  St  Hilaire,  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  article  on  the  Goun- 
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cil  of  Trent  is  translated  in  this  number  of  our  Reyibw,  has  been  giring 
lectures  to  crowded  audiences^  on  the  History  of  the  Jews.  He  oondaded 
his  course  with  an  eloquent  yindication  of  the  Supernatural  in  the  Jewish 
history  (against  Salvador  and  Franck),  and  wiUi  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
young  men  on  the  harmony  between  true  liberty  and  yital  Chnstiamty. 


GERMANY. 

Th^ologUehe  Studien  und  Kritiken,  E^^  2.  1862.  Auberleo,  The 
Eschatology  of  Christ  in  Matt  zxiv,  xxv.  Gumlich,  The  Enigmas  of  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus — concluded.  Ullmann,  additional  particiilars  about  a 
hymn  of  Frederic]^  UI,  etc  Roster,  Illustrations  of  Scripture  finom  tiie 
Classfcs.  Hundeshagen,  a  review  of  Henke's  Galizt  Riehm  on  Bleeck's 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Auberlen  makes  Matthew  xziy,  29 
refer  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  what  precedes  refers  to  the  Roman 
destruction  of  Jwusalem. — ^The  third  H^  contains  an  admirable  tribute 
by  Ullmann  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Umbreit,  and  also  an  ac- 
count by  Riehm  of  Umbreit's  various  literary  productions;  Hauck  on 
Galatians  iii,  15-22 ;  Baumlein  on  Ghil.  v,  23 ;  Lander  on  various  passages 
of  the  New  Testament :  Scheide  on  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  General  von 
Rudloff  on  Traducianism  and  Creatianism,  etc  Hauck  takes  mediator 
([Gal.  iii,  20)  in  the  sense  of  ** representative",  adding  another  to  the  250 
interpretations  of  the  passage. — The  fourth  Hrft  has  an  admirable  artide 
on  Zwingle,  by  Hundeshagen ;  Eleinert  on  Isaoah  liii ;  Edster  on  Rom.  viii,^ 
18-28 ;  Knddel,  Analecta  from  Clement  of  Rome's  first  epistle ;  Sengler  on 
the  Trinity,  etc 

T^iUchriftf,  tomenschc^/tliche  TheoUqie,  E^t  1.  1862.  The  editor 
of  this  representative  of  the  Tubineen  school  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Question  about  the  Gospels,  reviewing  Ewald  and  others;  contending 
against  the  hypothesis  that  Idark  was  the  primitive  Gospel,  and  claiming 
that  Jesus  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Essenes.  Yolkmar  condudes 
his  dissertation  on  the  General  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Egli  has 
a  learned  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Septuagint  G.  Frank  notices 
several  works  on  Luther's  Relation  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  etc — 
H^  2 :  C.  A.  Wilkens  gives  a  long  and  excellent  account  of  tiie  Spanish 
nun,  *^  the  teacher  of  the  Church,  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  nation",  Saint 
Theresa  ^  Jesu,  bom  1515,  died  1582,  founder  of  tiie  Carmelites,  one  of  ^c 
most  remarkable  of  the  mystics  and  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ChurdL 
She  was  canonized  in  1621.  *'  Her  letters  alone  make  her  the  first  prose 
writer  of  Spain",  said  a  distinguished  Spanish  critic,  Capmany.  Her  "vis- 
ions" are  among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  religious  history. 
"Wilkens  translates  three  of  her  most  noted  hymns,  "  To  the  Crucified  ", 
*  *  The  Eternal  Beauty",  and  "  The  Pierced  Heart".  Bossuet  says  that  her 
writings  contain  *^  a  celestial  doctrine".  Among  her  noted  works  are.  The 
Road  to  Perfection,  Thoughts  on  the  Love  of  God — an  explication  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  Meditations  on  the  Communion,  etc 

The  Nevs  JSvangelisehe  Kirchemeitungy  of  Berlin,  has  given  a  full  synop- 
sis of  Pastor  Pisch's  articles  on  the  United  States,  firom  the  Retue  Chri- 
tienne.    It  uniformly  speaks  favorably  of  this  country. 

The  first  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  hUtorische  T?ieolo^^(Nied- 
ner's),  1862,  is  a  very  full  and  valuable  sketch  of  Polish  Literature,  by  E 
D.  Schnaase,  on  the  basis  of  works  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of 
Dantzic    The  bibliography  is  more  fully  collected  than  before.  It  indudes 
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sketches  of  the  religious  works,  catechisms,  hymn-books,  etc.  Hochhuth 
continues  his  learned  sketches  of  the  History  of  Protestant  Sects  in  Hesse, 
by  accounts  of  the  mystical  and  fauatical  Weigelians  (Homagius,  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  others)  and  the  Rosicrucians. — In  the  second  Heft  is  a  clear  and 
excellent  analysis  of  the  religious  and  theologici^l  opinions  of  Bernard  of 
Glairvaux,  by  G.  L.  Plitt,  well  arranged,  and  presenting  his  opinions  in  part 
in  contrast  with  those  of  his  great  rival,  Abelard.  Adolf  Bogen  gives  a  full 
account,  under  the  title,  Rome  and  Hanover,  of  the  Attempts  at  Union  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  ITth  century,  including  the 
writings  and  doings  of  Spinola,  Molanus,  Bossuet,  and  Leibnitz.  It  is  the 
best  monograph  on  the  subject. — ^The  third  Heft  is  chiefly  taken  up  with 
the  life  of  Henry  Nicholas,  prepared  with  great  care  by  Dr.  Rippold,  from 
new  materials.  Nicholas  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Family  of  Love, 
and  died  in  1555.  Dr.  Ebrard,  in  the  second  article,  shows  that  we  prob- 
ably have  not  the  complete  text  of  Jerome's  work,  De  Viris  Illustribus — 
by  citations,  as  he  supposes,  from  it,  in  the  works  of  the  Irish  monk,  Co- 
lumban.  Prof  Sa<;k,  of  Berlin,  gives  the  documents  about  the  noted  proceed- 
ings of  the  Wdllner  ministry  against  the  rationalists,  in  the  Edict  issued 
1788.  Dr.  Burkhardt,  librarian  at  Weimar,  criticises  the  Jena  edition  of 
Luther's  works,  1553-70.  He  shows  incidentally  the  Impulse  given  to  the 
book  trade  by  Luther  and  other  reformers.  In  1518,  85  German  books 
wereprinted;  inl614,47;  1515,46;  1516,55;  1517,87;  1518,  71 ;  1519, 
111;  1520,  208  ;  1523, 498.  Of  Luther's  works,  new  and  reprints,  appeared 
in  1518,  20;  1519,  50;  1520,  138;  1521,  40;  1522,  180;  1528,  180. 

The  first  article  in  the  Lutheran  Journal  (Zeittehrift),  1862,  is  by  Pre- 
late Aiehring,  on  the  Revision  of  the  Idea  of  Inspiration,  defending  the  doc- 
trine against  objections,  with  particular  reference  to  Rothe's  essay  on  the 
subject  in  the  Btudien  und  KritiJcen^  1860.  Dr.  Rudelbach  has  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  account  of  the  literary  labors  of  the  revered  Bishop 
Mynster,  of  Denmark,  bom  1777,  died  1858 — a  man  of  almost  encyclopedic 
attainments,  the  author  of  several  historical  and  exegetical  works  held  in 
high  esteem.  Under  the  title.  Martyrs  of  the  Reform  in  Italy,  Dr.  Boeh- 
mer,  of  Halle,  reprints  two  very  rare  tracts  (not  known  by  ITOrie)  ;  one  in 
Latin,  by  Negro,  giving  an  account  of  the  executions  of  Fanini  of  Faenza, 
and  of  Dominico  Si  Bassano ;  the  other  in  German,  is  a  history  of  M ontal- 
cino,  executed  in  Rome  in  1558. — The  second  Heft,  1862,  contains  Meisner 
on  the  Children  of  Eden  ;  Floerke  on  the  Millennium,  in  reply  to' various 
criticisms  of  his  work  on  that  topic ;  Pescheck,  the  historian  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Anti-Reformation  in  Carinthia — valuable  materials ;  Stroebel  against 
Stahl.  It  also  announces  the  decease,  March  8d,  of  Dr.  Rudelbach,  of  Co- 
penhagen, one  of  the  editors,  and  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy  in  Denmark. 

In  the  TheologUcke  Zeitschrift,  Dr.  Kliefoth,  one  of  the  editors,  contrib- 
utes a  learned  essay  on  the  Symbolism  of  Numbers  in  the  Scriptures,  taking 
strong  ground  agamst  Bahr*s  interpretation  of  the  number  7,  as  signifying, 
the  union  of  God  and  Uie  world.  Bahr  has  been  generally  followed  in  this 
by  German  theologians.  Kliefoth  contends,  that  there  must  be  a  variety 
of  interpretations  in  the  different  passages  •;  and  that,  when  a  number  is 
used  symbolically,  it  is  not  to  be  numerically  reckoned — ^this  in  application 
to  the  prophecies.  The  other  editor,  Dieckhoff,  reviews  Kahnis's  Dogmatics 
very  severely  on  the  canon  and  inspiration. 

tn  the  recent  conflicts  in  Baden,  which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  UUmann 
and  B&hr,  and  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Schenkel  and  the  more  rational- 
ising party.  Prof.  Rothe  came  out  for  the  first  time  in  public  afiairs,  much 
to  the  grief  of  many  of  his  friends,  in  hostility  to  the  Evangelical  party.  He 
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defends  his  position  in  an  essay  in  the  Allgemeine  Kirehliehe  ZeiUehrift 
(edited  by  Schenkel).  His  general  theory  of  the  Church,  loDg  mnoe  arowed, 
is,  that  it  is  to  be  finally  resoW^  into  the  State.  He  is  a  decided  super- 
naturalist,  but  also  an  equally  decided  opponent  of  the  formulas  of  the  old 
orthodoxy.  One  main  object,  be  holds,  of  theologians  and  th«  Church 
should  be,  in  the  present  state  of  affidrs,  to  bring  the  opponents  of  Christ- 
ianity to  feel  the  fiiil  power  of  a  Unng  Christianity,  of  a  Christianitj  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Christ,  and  not  based  on  past  confessions  €i  fiutti,  smde 
lor  the  16th  century. 


GREAT     BRITAIN. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  who  died  1818.  first  President  of 
Rotheram  College,  editor  of  Edwards,— are  to  be  republished  in  4  Tolumes. 
They  are  among  the  ablest  written  by  English  Dissents*.  Among  them 
are  Antipadohaptism  Examined  ;  Esmy  en  God'i  Equity  and  Soterei^ty, 
including  an  examination  of  the  Arminians,  Whitby  and  Fletcher,  D^emu 
of  Modem  Calcinitm,  etc. 

The  Brituh  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Betiev)  for  July  has  the  Allowing 
articles :  1.  The  Poetical  Element  in  Scripture :  2.  The  Theological  System 
of  Emmons — firom  Thb  American  T^olooioal  Review  :  8.  Montalembert's 
Monks  of  the  West :  4.  Power  in  the  Pulpit — ^from  the  Christian  Review : 

6.  Domer  on  the  Sinless  Perfection  of  Jesus — ^a  yerv  able  article  :  6.  The 
Greek  Testament  of  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  in  tne  main  commended : 

7.  Rougemont  on  the  Primidye  People — a  full  account  of  a  Taluable  work, 
too  little  known :  8.  Budde*s  Philosophy  of  Mind,  conyicting  him  of  dear 
inconsistencies  :  9.  Foreign  Theological  Reriews :  10.  Critical  Notices.  It 
says  of  the  articles  of  Dr.  Uickok  and  Prof.  Lewis,  that  they  "  have  said 
nothing  to  lessen  the  repugnance  which  we  feel  to  the  language  of  Pan- 
theism, eren  though  called  BiUe  Pantheism,  Till  the  discussion  adjusts 
itself  to  the  doctrine  o/ein,  which  it  has  not  yet  done,  it  is  still  away  from 
the  main  point  of  harmony  with  Christianity.** 

71u  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  July,  nas  articles  on  the  Religion  of 
Ancient  Rome ;  the  Te  Deum ;  Sacred  Trees ;  Benedict  of  Nursia ;  Epistle 
of  Jude ;  Luke's  Gospel ;  Clement  of  Alexandria — from^  PressensS  ;  Super- 
stition ;  Antediluvian  World ;  Record  of  Creation ;  and  a  translation  fh>m 
the  Spanish  of  Luis  of  Granada  of  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Man : 
besides  Correspondence,  Notices,  etc 

The  British  Quarterly  Bevisw,  July,  has  articles  on  The  Science  of  Lan- 
guage— reviewing  Max  Muller ;  Handel ;  Ritual  Uniformity  a  Protestant 
Innovation  ;  Peaks  and  Passes ;  France  and  Italy;  The  English  School  of 
Painting ;  Dollinger  on  the  Church ;  the  Turkish  Empire ;  the  Exhibition 
of  1862.  In  the  Epilogue  on  Affairs  the  editor  still  laments  the  war  going 
on  in  this  country.  He  thinks  that  we  have  sadly  degenerated  fit>m  the 
Puritan  type,  and  that,  while. the  present  temper  of  the  nation  continues 
"no  domestic,  no  foreign  relation  can  be  safe".  The  war,  he  says,  to  **all 
right-minded  men  is  a  spectacle,  which  is  simply  painful.'* 

The  Christian  Bememhraneer^  Jnly,  has  a  very  sharp  criticism  of  Rev. 
J.  Mudry's  French  translations  of  English  works— exposing  his  blunders 
in  the  rendering  of  works  of  Bishops  Wilson,  Bull,  and  others.  An  article 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  devoted  to  the  patristic  interpre- 
tations to  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  other  articles  are— Walter 
(not  Sir)  Scott  on  Unclean  Spirits;  Replies  to  Essays  and  Betdstts; 
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George  Herbert ;  The  Sarum  Missal ;  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society ; 
Future  of  the  Scottish  Liturgy. 

Leigkton^B  Library.  A  writer  in  the  Notes  and  Queries^  who  signs  him- 
self Iiirionnach,  and  says  that  he  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Archbishop 
Leighton's  works,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Leighton*s 
library  at  Dunblane,  which  he  left  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  the  mocese, 
1684.  A  catalogue  made  in  1691  shows  that  many  of  the  books  are  lost; 
and  the  whole  collection  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  dilapidation.  Among 
the  works  were  xss.  of  Leighton,  containing  excerpts,  sermons,  homilies, 
etc  A  catalogue  was  printed  in  1708,  and  again  in  1843.  The  present 
salary  of  the  librarian  is  6^.  a  year.  Most  of  the  works  were  patristic  and 
mediasval ;  though  there  have  been  some  modern  additions.  A  copy  of  the 
De  Imitatione  is  filled  with  his  pencil-marks  and  notes.  The  catalogue 
consists  of  1539  articles. 

The  Memorials  and  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain,  of  Brighton, 
have  been  publiished.  Mr.  Thackeray  says  that  *'  he  is  the  most  accom- 
plished orator  I  ever  heard  in  my  me'\  He  was  a  Nonconformist  The 
EeUetio  gives  an  account  of  his  life  and  discourses. 

George  Finley,  LL.D.,  concludes  his  valuable  series  of  works  on  Greek 
history  by  a  Mistory  of  the  Greelc  Revolutiori,  in  two  volumes,  coming 
down  to  1848.     He  corrects  many  mistakes  in  Tricoupfs  history. 

Richard  Owen^s  Paleontology^  or,  a  Systematic  Summary  of  Extinct  An- 
imals and  their  Geological  BelationSy  second  edition,  gives  the  results  of 
all  modem  research  m  this  department  of  science,  and  finds  nothing  to 
confirm  the  development  hypothesis  of  the  naturalists.      ^ 

A  Defence  of  Faith.  Part  I.  Forms  of  Unlelie^y  by  Sanderson  Robins, 
discusses  the  Alexandrian  and  Scholastic  philosophies,  flnglish  Deism,  Pan- 
theism, Rationalism,  and  German  Philosophy.  Rev.  T.  M.  Birks,  in  the 
Bible  and  Modem  Thought,  published  by  the  Tract  Society,  presents 
popular  religious  arguments  against  the  Essays  and  BeviewSy  and  works  of 
similar  tendency.  Chs.  P.  Chretien's  Sermon  on  The  Letter  and  Spirit^ 
examines  the  subject  of  Inspiration  in  a  careful  and  scholarly  method. 

Engli^  critics  are  indebted  to  M.  Philardte  Ohasles,  Librarian  of  the 
Mazarine  Library,  for  the  solution  of  a  Shakspeare  problem,  that  resisted 
all  the  "  homelv  wits "  ;  that  is,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  enigmatic 
inscription  to  his  Sonnets,  1609.  M.  Ohasles  divides  the  inscription,  sup- 
posing the  first  part,  written  by  Shakspeare,  to  end  with  loisheth :  and  the 
last  to  have  been  added  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Thorpe.    Notes  and  Queries. 

Mr.  J.  E.  B  libyor  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's 
Scholemaster.  He  has  previously  edited  two  volumes  on  Cambridge  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century ^  containing  two  Biographies  of  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
and  one  of  Matthew  Robinson,  full  of  curious  matter. 

The  April  number  of  the  (^iorterly  Beview  (London)  has  a  long  discus- 
sion on  tne  Training  of  the  Clergr,  occasioned  by  the  decrease  in  numbers 
and  influence  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  Jt  insists  upon  a 
more  thorough  course  of  study,  especially  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  upon 
the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  German  theology. 

The  April  number  of  the  London  Beview,  the  representative  of  Method- 
ism, has  a  sharp  dissection,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  of  Bishop  Colenso*s  re- 
cent work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  His  theory  is,  that  all  mankind 
are  Justified  and  regencorated  firom  their  birth -^  even  the  heathen.  He 
deniei(  the  atonement  and  advocates  restorationism. 

Mr.  Cffiot  Stock,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London,  is  issuing  a  series  of  **  His- 
torical topers"  on  the  early  annals  of  Non-conformitr.  Their  object  is  to 
lay  before  the  public  some  of  the  less  known  fkcts  in  the  history  of  the 
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**  Separatists"  before  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,  which 
recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light 

Mr.  Miall,  the  editor  of  the  Non-CoT^formist^  has  been  presented  with 
£5,000  by  his  friends,  who  wished  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  bis 
twenty-one  years'  services  in  editing  that  paper. 

Dr.  William  Smith,  of  England,  has  printed  a  preliminary  list  of  names 
in  letter  A  for  Mr.  Murray's  projected  New  Biographia  Britan  niea.  Twenty- 
one  paees,  with  an  average  of  a  hundred  names  to  the  page,  count  up  to 
more  thim  two  thousand  English  worthies  whose  names  begin  with  A. 

A  Testimonial  Fund  for  Isaac  Taylor  is  proposed,  for  his  eminent  serv- 
ices to  Literature.  Upon  the  Committee  are  Dean  Milman,  Prof.  Mansel 
Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  many  others.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  for  it  in  this  country. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  established  in  1817,  has  ceased  to  be.  The  Par- 
thenon takes  its  place,  edited  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  author  of  the  discussioB 
on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  in  the  Eetayi  and  Beviews,  The  Saturday  Be- 
fyiew  has  a  circulation  of  15,000  ;  several  of  its  staff  hare  left  and  joined 
the  London  Beviete,  Archdeacon  Denison  has  begun  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  called  The  Church  and  State  Beview. 

Among  the  new  theological  works  announced  are  Robert  Cox,  Literatvre 
of  the  Sabbath  Question  from  the  First  Century  to  tht  Eighteenth,  two 
vols. ;  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  Bevelation  and  Science  in  respect  to  Bunsen$ 
Biblical  Besearches  ;  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  Flf>e  Sermons  (never  before  pub- 
lished) ;  Archdeacon  Sanford,  Mission  of  Church  of  Borne  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1861)  ^Dr.  Kennedy,  Hymnologia  Sacra,  1500  of  the  best  English 
hymns. 

Pre-Historic  Man  ;  Besearches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  J^rld,  by  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Professor  in  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto ;  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  by  Charles  John 
Yaughan,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  four 
volumes  on  The  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  Day  of  PenteoMt 
to  the  Present  Tirrie  ;  fifth  edition,  carefully  revised,  of  Mr.  Elliot's  J7<M-<r 
ApocalypticcB ;  or,  a  Critical  and  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  four  volumes. 


UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA. 

The  Princeton  Bexiew  for  July  is  "  persuaded  that  the  peace  and  puritj 
of  the  church  would  suffer  by  any  attempt  to  reunite  "  the  Old  and  New- 
School  Assemblies*'.  It  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  interchange  cf 
delegates.  The  Damille  Betiew  for  June  is  cordial  about  the  interchange 
of  delegates,  and  decided  against  projects  for  organic  union.  It  says :  "  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  differences,  in  nearly  all  respects,  between  the 
two  denominations,  are  too  great  for  them  to  constitute  one  denomination 
sufficiently  harmonious  to  work  together  with  great  efficacy  or  great  com- 
fort". Dr.  Breckinridge  adds :  "  New  School  Presbyterianism  is  a  type  to 
itself—and  occupies  a  posture  of  its  own,  as  really  as  any  o^er  denomina- 
tion— and  that  while  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  even  by  us,  whether  more 
harm  than  good  would  not  result  from  absorbing  that  type  and  destroyii^ 
that  posture ;  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  that  this  should  happen  at  all ; 
and  positively  certain  it  cannot  happen  by  an  organic  union  with  Old 
School  Presbyterianism,  without  convulsing,  if  not  revolutionizing  that*. 
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Rev.  B.  P.  Morris  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Christian  Life  and  Cha- 
racUrofthe  Civil  Institutions  of  the  United  States. — ^Benson  J.  Lossing 
announces  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  Cheat  Rebellion  (Childs,  publisher, 
Philadelphia).  —  Samuel  Walker,  of  Boston,  publishes  W.  A.  Crafts,  The 
Southern  Rehellion,  from  the  Commencement  of  Buchanan^ s  Administra- 
tion.— Robert  Tomes,  The  War  with  the  South.  Nos.  6,  0.  New  York.— 
E.  A.  Duyckink,  The  Wa/r  for  the  Union,  Civil,  Na/oal,  and  Military, 
Nos.  1-4. 

Southern  papers  advertise  a  Diary  of  the  War  for  Separation  ;  being  a 
daily  chronicle  of  the  leading  events  and  history  of  the  present  revolution, 
from  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  novel  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  by  a  New  York  firm,  in  the  re- 
publication of  old  American  newspapers,  extending  as  tskV  back  as  1728, 
and  coming  down  to  1813.  They  are  facsimiles  of  the  originals,  and  will 
be  instructive  and  curious  additions  to  the  public  and  private  libraries  of 
the  country. 

in  the  last  decade  the  newspaper  and  periodical  literature  of  the  country 
has  doubled  in  numbers  and  circulation.    The  figures  are  as  follows : 

NEWSPAPERS   AND  PERIODICALS. 

Tear.  Number.  Circulation. 

1850, 2,526  426,409,978 

1860, 4,051  927,951,548 

The  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Methodism  in  Canada,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Playter,  has  been  issued  firom  the  Wesleyan  Book-Room  at  Toronto. 

The  May  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  in  an  able  article  on  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Philosophy,  says:  *^  What  was  essential  in  Polytheism  is 
retained  by  the  monotheistic  Trinitarianism,  and  no  profound  Monotheism 
can  long  be  free  from  some  form  of  Trinitarianism''. 

The  Harvard  College  Libraries  now  contain  about  160,000  volumes  and 
60,000  pamphlets.  The  increase  last  year  was  4,566  volumes  and  5,821 
pamphlets ;  1,887  of  the  books  and  5,666  of  the  pamphets,  with  93  maps, 
were  donations. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  100,000  volumes ;  Boston  Athenseum, 
85,000 ;  Boston  Mercantile  Association,  20,000  ;  Boston  Library,  15,000 ; 
State  House  Library,  14,600 ;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  14,048 ; 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8,600 ;  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Missions,  6,649  ;  Suffolk  Law  Library,  6,400  ;  Con- 
gregational Library  Association,  6,000 ;  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library, 
5,000;  Natural  History  Society,  5,000;  Massachusetts  Hospital  Library, 
8,700 ;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  4,200 ;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  2,844;  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  2,183  ; 
the  "  Prince's"  Library,  1,600 ;  Library  at  Mission-House,  2,118  ;  Chari- 
table Mechanics'  Association,  1,000 ;  Republican  Institute,  1,600 ;  Medical 
Sodety,  600 ;  College  of  Pharmacy,  800 ;  Musical  Fund  Society,  200 ; 
Franklin  Typographical  Society,  1,100.  Total  of  twenty-five  public  libra- 
ries, 307,242  volumes.  — A  circular  has  been  issued  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  directors  of  the  General  Theological  Library  at  Boston,  to 
set  forth  the  wants  and  designs  of  that  institution.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes is  about  1,200  ;  about  100  are  added  each  week.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  and  friends  of  the  library  to  make  a  complete  collection 
of  works  on  theology. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  rare  American  books  in  London,  the  prices  brought 
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BIBLICAL    LITERATURE, 

Novum  Testamentum  GrcBce  ad  Fidem  Oodicu  Vatieani  reeensuit 
Philippus  Buttmann.  Berolini  in  Aedibus  Rud,  Lud.  Deckeri.  1862. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  524.  Imported  for  $1*60:  tho  qiuirto  edition  fur  $4.50. 
This  beautiful  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  is  printed  from  new 
steel  types,  reproducing!  as  far  as  possible,  the  form  of  the  Greek  letters 
as  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  manuscripts  of  Pom- 

?eii,  and  the  oldest  uncials,  adding,  of  course,  accents,  punctuation,  etc. 
'he  type  Ls  admirably  clear,  and  it  is  a  new  pleasure  to  haye  the  Greek  in 
this  ancient  and  more  accurate  form.  The  Greek  letters  now  in  g^eral 
use  were  derived  fron^  the  cursive  manuscripts  of  the  century  immediately 
preceding  the  invention  of  printing.  This  new  type  was  prepared  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Lachmann,  who  made  use  of  it  in  the  notes  to  his  edition 
of  Lucretius,  It  is  here  tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  This  edition  has  also  the  recommendation  of  being  a  re- 
production of  the  text  of  the  Vatican  Codex  B,  changed  only  so  far  as  there 
were  manifest  slips  and  errors.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  variations  in  the  different  collations  or  editions  of  this  Codex, 
including  that  of  Mai,  1857,  as  amended  bv  Yercellone,  1850,  and  revised 
by  Kuenen  and  Cobet,  1860,  and  critidsed  by  Alexander  Buttmann  (a  bro- 
ther of  the  editor  of  the  above)  in  the  Studien  und  Kritikm^  Heft  1,  1862. 
The  other  editions  used  are  those  of  Birch,  1798,  Bentley,  1799,  Bartoloc- 
dus,  Tischendor^  Lachmann,  and  Muraltus. 

In  the  last  number,  1862,  of  the  Studien  vmd  Kritiken,  Buttmann  gives  a 
detailed  aceonnt  of  this  edition,  of  great  interest  to  the  critics  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  its  remarks  on  the  Vatican  codex 
He  gives  striking  examples  of  the  defects  of  MaTs  edition,  even  of  wilful 
changes  in  the  e^tex  to  accommodate  it  to  the  texttu  reeeptui.  He  states 
the  main  object  of  Us  work  to  be,  the  reproduction  of  the  Vatican  codex 
in  a  legible  form,  altering  only  in  cases  of  manifest  error,  and  noting  all 
such  carefully.  The  codex  itseli^  he  declares  to  be  **  extremely  careful  and 
firee  from  error"  in  comparison  with  other  codices.  On^  instance  of  this  care 
is  noticed  by  both  the  Bottmans.  The  preposition  aw  in  composition  is 
always  assimilated  In  the  later  ifsa ;  in  the  Vatican  codex  it  Is  sometimes 
assimilated,  and  sometimes  not;  but  always  assimilated  when  it  forms.  In 
the  compound  word,  one  conception:  e.  g.  Luke  I,  61 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  13 ;  on 
the  other  hand,  not  so  in  John  Iv,  9 ;  Luke  xxiii;  46,  51.— Those  parts  of 
the  text,  not  found  in  the  Vatican  us.  (viz.  the  latter  half  of  Hebrews,  and. 
the  rest  of  the  New  TestamentX  are  supplied  by  Bttttmaon  from  Lachmann 
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the  Bible.  He  has  made  a  yery  interesting  book,  which  will  delight  many 
who  cannot  follow  him  in  linguistic  details.  There  are,  however,  some 
blemishes  of  form  and  method.  The  style,  though  rich  and  glowing,  is 
tinged  with  a  certain  grandiloquent  vagueness,  and  is  obviously  formed  on 
German  rather  than  on  pure  English  models.  For  example,  when  the 
author  would  refer  to  Bildad  as  the  representative  of  human  experience — 
the  well-read  man,  who  knows  what  the  fathers  thought  and  the  books  say 
— ^he  describes  him  as  **  the  exponent  of  accumulated  humaA  thought  and 
the  necessary  utterance  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity^*.  In  another 
particular  also,  Mr.  Davidson  may  be  classed  with  some  of  the  later  ortho- 
dox Germans.  He  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  little  too 
pious.  There  is  an  apparent  striving  after  religious  effect,  as  if  the  sacred 
work  of  scriptural  annotation  demanded  a  peculiar  dialect.  The  interpreter 
of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  pervaded  to  the  very  centre  of  his  being  with  a 
religious  spirit.  But  religious  earnestness  is  not  the  quality  he  requires ; 
it  is  the  higher  attainment  of  holy  calmness  that  is  demanded  of  him.  He 
should  possess  a  certain  transparency  and  simplicity  of  soul,  which  can 
show  forth  the  precise  thought  of  the  text,  without  distortion  or  exagger- 
ation. Mr.  Davidson  is  too  anxious  to  find  in  the  expressions  of  Job  the 
language  of  a  representative  religious  experience,  and  is  under  a  constant 
temptation  to  infuse  into  the  text  more  than  the  sacred  writer  intended  to 
convey.  The  germ  is  expanded  into  the  fully-developed  doctrine ;  the  dim 
anticipation  is  confounded  with  the  clear  and  confident  hope. 

Mr.  Davidson  advocates  a  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  book  of  Job, 
which  has  hitherto  been  most  fully  and  successfully  defended  by  Schlott- 
mann.  According  to  this  theory,  the  poem  is  not  philosophical  or  didactic, 
but  dramatic.  Its  design  is  to  paint  passion,  not  to  discuss  truth.  Job 
represents  the  good  man ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  describe  his 
trial  and  his  triumph.  **  Wo  call  it  a  drama  because  it  has  an  action  and 
a  progress.  A  cloud  of  glory  hangs  over  the  commencement  of  Job*B 
life,  dark  storms  settle  on  the  middle,  but  these  drift  away  or  remain  to  be 
illuminated  with  a  transcendent  and  new  glory  at  its  close.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is 
wrong  to  consider  the  book  as  intended  to  teach  any  particular  truth  ;  it 
teaches  nearly  all  truth.  It  is  a  life-history,  a  life-drama ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  life  and  godliness  come  to  light  in  it.*^  Thus,  according  to  our 
author,  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  trial  of  Job ;  which 
trial  is  carried  on,  under  the  permission  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  reality  of  Job's  (and  so  of  man's)  religion.  The  trial  is  exhibited  in 
three  specific  temptations ;  the  first  two  are  briefly  described  in  the  pro- 
logue, while  the  third  or  final  trial  is  fiilly  detailed  in  the  poem.  This  last 
trial  does  not  consist  in  any  new  suffering  or  bereavement ;  it  lies  in  the 
interpretation  put  by  Job  and  his  friends  on  his  previous  sufferings.  **  We 
must  take  care'',  says  our  author,  *'  not  to  misunderstand  the  relation  of  the 
poem  to  the  introductory  part  or  prologue.  Both  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  author,  both  are  necessary  to  a  full  account  of  Job's  temptations.  The 
introduction  contains  two,  the  poem  the  third  or  final.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, is  not  independent  or  chief;  it  is  merely  the  detailed  and  prolonged 
exhibition  of  the  state  of  Job's  heart.  .  .  .  We  must  not  confound  the 
dialectic  problem  of  the  poem  or  great  part  of  it — that  is,  the  problem  in 
debate  between  Job  and  his  fHends  — with  the  great  problem  of  Job's  (and 
so  humanity's)  case ;  the  problem  in  debate  between  God  and  Satan.  The 
question  between  Job  and  his  friends  was,  What  is  the  explanation  of 
Job's  sufferings  ?  which,  of  course,  rises  often  and  necessarily  into  the 
higher,  What  is  the  explanation  of  suffering  ?    The  question  between  God 
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Tiew  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book.  He  opposes  de- 
cidedly thoijc  who  would  bring  this  down  as  fiir  as  the  Babylonian  exile* 
He  appeals  to  the  notc^  parallelism  between  Jeremiah  zz,  14-18,  and  Job  iii ; 
idoce  the  freshness  and  yigor  of  the  passage  in  Job,  contrasted  with  the  dul- 
ness  of  that  in  Jeremiah,  leaves  no  room  to  doabt  which  is  the  original. 
He  refers  also  to  similar  imitations  in  other  prophets,  especially  in  Amos. 
He  finds  likewise  an  affinity  between  the  language  of  Job  and  Proverbs, 
although  the  conception  of  the  divine  wisdom  is  developed  more  perfectly  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution,  as  con- 
tained in  Job,  is  less  advanced  than  that  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which 
Mr.  Davidson  attributes  to  Solomon.  Job,  therefore,  must  have  been  written 
before  the  time  of  Solomon.  How  long  before,  he  cares  little  to  answer.  To 
the  possibility  of  a  much  earlier  date,  he  is  willing  to  give  free  scope. 

We  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  new  translation,  but  our 
limits  forbid.  H.  H. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Te$tament,  Critical^  EUtorieal^  and  Theo- 
logical^ containing  a  Di%cumon,of  the  most  Important  Questions  belonging 
to  the  set  era  I  Boohs,  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  LL.D.  Vol.  L  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1862.  Pp.  xii— 
686.  The  position  of  Dr.  Davidson  is  well  known  to  the  theological  public. 
He  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  teacher  and  writer  in  the  department  of  Sa- 
cred Literature.  Within  the  last  few  years,  his  views  on  certain  points  of 
.  Old  Testament  criticism  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change.  This,  however, 
was  not  generally  known,  or  excited  little  attention,  until  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  of  Home's  Introduction,  Dr.  Davidson  undertook  to  revise 
the  portion  relating  to  the  Old  Testament  On  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
it  was  found  that  in  many  particulars  he  indorsed  the  results  of  the  later 
rationalising  criticism  of  Germany.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  occasioned 
much  uneasiness  and  excited  considerable  outcry.  Dr.  Davidson  was  ejected 
from  his  place  as  teacher,  and  a  new  volume  of  the  Introduction,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  views,  was  substituted  for  the  one  tainted  with 
such  germs  of  rationalism.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  he  was  engaged  in  renewed  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  in  the  composition  of  a  work  which  should  set  forth  and  defend  his 
matured  views.  The  volume  named  above  is  the  first  part  of  this  work, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  The  present  volume  begins 
with  the  Pentateuch,  and  ends  with  the  books  of  Samuel.  It  is  not  a  mere 
manual  or  hand-book  for  the  student,  but  it  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the 
points  in  debate  respecting  the  date,  authorship  and  authenticity  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  work,  therefore,  will  furnish  what 
has  hitherto  been  wanting  in  our  language  —  a  tolerably  full  exhibition  of 
the  questions  involved  in  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Davidson  has  put  forth  such  a  work. 
The  necessities  of  the  time  seem  to  demand  that  the  theological  student 
should  understand  something  of  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  points  at  issue 
concerning  the  books  of  the  old  covenant.  He  will  find  them  fairly  stated, 
and  in  certain  aspects  also  fidrly  debated,  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Davidson  is 
a  man  of  wide  reading,  of  great  sincerity,  and,  we  believe,  also  of  true 
Christian  principle  and  feeling.  While  we  cannot  admit  his  conclusions, 
we  would  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  candid  and  honest  tone  with  which 
tlM  discussion  is  conducted.  H.  H. 

John  Albert  Bekobl's  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,    A  new  Trans- 
lation.    By  G.  T.  Lawn  and  M.  B.  Yihcent,  ProfessoA  in  Troy  University. 
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He  also  contends  against  the  position,  that  laith  justifies  because  God  sees 
in  the  germ  the  ripened  fruit  of  sanctification.  If  this  were  so,  he  argues, 
then  the  ground  of  our  justification,  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  would  he 
in  something  else  than  what  forms  the  trust  and  hope  of  the  believer,  yiz. 
Christ  as  the  ground  of  justification.  The  new  life  is  a  life  of  faith  in  Christ 
(ii,  21). — In  the  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  Dr.  Lange  wrote  the 
Introduction,  the  translation,  and  the  exegetical  notes ;  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee, 
the  doctrinal  inferences,  and  the  homiletic  hints. — Two  more  parts  of  this 
commentary  (on  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Thessalonians)  are  promised 
for  1862.  The  remaining  volumes  on  Romans,  the  Epistles  of  John,  and 
the  Revelation  will  be  published  next  year. 

Handschriftliche  Funds  von  Franz  Delitzsch.  Is  Heft  Lpz.  1861. 
Prol  Delitzsch  found  in  Mayhingen  the  Reuchlin  codex  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  only  one  used  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  edition  (1516)  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment His  second  edition,  1519,  firom  which  Luther  translated,  was  but 
slightly  changed.  In  the  three  subsequent  editions,  1622,  1527,  1535,  he 
made  some  use,  though  not  sufficient,  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  The 
above  Reuchlin  Codex  contained  the  text,  intermixed  with  a  commentary, 
and  Erasmus,  in  some  passages,  took  the  conunent  for  the  text,  and  even 
changed  the  text  to  accord  with  the  Vulgate  version.  The  last  five  verses 
of  the  Apocalypse  were  wanting  in  the  ms.,  and  Erasmus  made  up  the 
Greek  as  well  as  he  could,  with  a  perverse  disinclination  to  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article.  The  above  work  of  Delitzsch  shows  also  the  carelessness 
with  which  even  the  Reuchlin  Codex  was  used ;  the  codex  itself  in  fact, 
was  not  collated,  but  only  a  copy  of  the  same,  made  by  an  inexact  scribe. 
He  thus  gave  a  basis  to  the  textvs  receptus  which  had  its  ill  effects  upon 
tlie  modern  versions.  For  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
this  collation  of  Delitzsch  gives  valuable  aid.  An  interesting  sketch  of 
this  whole  matter,  communicated  te  Herzog  to  the  Beone  ChrHienne  (Sup- 
plement, Feb.  1862),  is  translatedvi  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for 
April. 

El  Libro  de  los  ScUmoi.  Nueva  York:  1862.  Pp.  166.  The  Spanish 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  by  De  Yalera,  Amsterdam,  1602,  is  the  basis  of 
this  now  edition,  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  revised  by 
competent  scholars.  It  is  beautifully  printed.  Jhe  book  of  Proverbs  is 
now  going  through  the  press. 


HISTORY  OP   THE    CHURCH   AND   OP   DOCTRINES. 

Roherti  Groneteste  Episcopi  quondam  Lineolniensis  Epistola,  Edited 
by  Henry  Richard  Luard,  M.  A.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  cxxxi.  467.  London : 
1861.  Since  1857  the  English  government,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  has  been  publishing,  mostly  from  manuscripts  never 
before  edited,  a  series  of  impoiiant  works  illustratiye  of  the  mediaeval  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  works,  most  of  which  no  private 
publisher  could  afford  to  issue,  are  elegantly  printed  in  the  clearest  type 
upon  the  best  of  paper,  and  may  be  hadm  this  country  for  about  throe  dol- 
lars a  vol  ume.  Of  the  nearly  thirty  yolumes  which  have  already  appeared,  may 
be  named  such  works  as  the  Opu%  Tertium  and  Opus  Minus  of  Roger  Ba- 
con, the  Fasciculi  Zitaniarum  of  Thomas  Netter,  Pecock^s  Bepressor,  the 
writings  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  according  to 
the  several  original  authorities,  the  Chronicle  of  the  ^Monastery  of  Abmg- 
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the  immoralities  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  as  the  oracles  of  Qod.  His  traditional  renown,  great  as  it 
is,  is  therefore  no  greater  than  he  deserves.  R.  D.  H. 

A  Text-Booh  of  the  Hietory  of  Doctrines,  by  Dr.  K.  R.  Haoenbach. 
Buckle  Trajulation,  recUed  with  large  Additions  from  the  Fourth  German 
Edition,  and  other  sources.  By  Henrt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  in-  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Sheldon  and  Com- 
pany. New  York:  1861-2.  Two  toIs.  8to.  Pp.  478-568.  Clergymen 
in  the  harness,  with  but  little  money  to  spare  for  books,  and  but  little  time 
for  anything  beyond  the  weekly  demands  of  the  pulpit,  frequently  ask  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  minimum  of  apparatus  required  m  the  study  of 
Church  History.  Three  works  seem  to  us  indispensable.  These  are  Giese* 
ler,  in  five  volumes  (when  complete),  the  first  four  of  which  bring  the  his- 
tory down  to  1648  a.d.  ;  Neander,  also  in  five  volumes,  which  nearly  reach 
the  Reformation ;  and  Hagenbach,  whose  History  of  Doctrines  covers  the 
whole  ground.  Few  American  scholars  are  more  to  be  envied  than  the  two 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  three  masterly  works.  Some  years  ago 
Professor  Torrey,  of  Burlington,  took  in  hand  what  was  then  considered 
the  gigantic  task  of  translating  Neander.  In  the  year  following  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fifth  volume  of  Neander,  Professor  Smith  began  to  put 
forth  his  revised  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  translation  of  Gieseler,  and  has 
recently  given  us  the  fourth  volume,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  had  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress.  Ministers  and  theological  students,  compelled  by 
their  poverty  to  choose  between  these  two  great  German  masters  in  Church 
History,  had  better  possess  themselves  of  Gieseler,  whose  foot-notes  are  in 
themselves  almost  a  patristic  and  scholastic  library.  And  yet  we  cannot 
advise  any  one  to  think  of  dispensing  with  Neander,  whose  work  comple- 
ments rather  than  rivals  that  of  Gieseler.  Rather  than  endure  such  men- 
tal and  spiritual  privation,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  <dd  coat  do  serr- 
ice  for  another  year. 

Still  less  can  we  advise  any  preacher  of  the  Gospel  doctrines  to  try  to 
get  along  without  Hagenbach.  To  be  sure,  a  man  might  be  very  useful  in 
the  ministry  who  had  no  book  but  the  Bible,  if  he  so  studied  it  as  to  satu- 
rate his  whole  being  with  its  content^.  But  since  theology  must  inevitably 
be  studied  as  a  science,  and  the  doctrines  all  have  their  history,  that  his- 
tory should  be  familiar  to  every  preacher.  If  we  are  ever  to  distinguish 
between  the  one  constant  substance  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  its  many 
shifting  forms ;  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  true  Catholic  tolerance,  as  far  re- 
moved from  bigotry  on  the  one  side,  as  from  latitudinarianism  on  the  other, 
it  must  be  through  such  studies  as  are  inspired  and  guided  by  some  good 
History  of  Doctrines  like  this  of  Hagenbach.  Errors  of  speculation,  when 
they  can  be  shown  to  have  struck  their  flag  again  and  again,  are  thereby 
stripped  of  half  their  power  either  to  seduce  or  terrify. 

Of  all  the  many  Histories  of  Doctrine  which  have  appeared  in  Germany, 
this  of  Hagenbach  best  meets  the  wants  of  the  theological  student  If 
not  quite  equal  to  some  others  in  original  acuteness  and  grasp  of  intellect, 
it  surpasses  them  in  fulness  and  compression  of  materials.  The  doctrinal 
stand-point,  of  the  author  likewise  recommends  him  to  the  favor  of  our 
American  theologians. 

In  regard  to  the  service  rendered  by  Professor  Smith,  in  preparing  the 
edition  issued  by  Sheldon  k  Co.,  we  cannot  permit  the  circum^^tance  that 
he  is  our  friend  and  colleague,  to  withhold  us  from  the  ezpresEion  of  our 
opinion.  The  translation  nas  been  carefully  revised  throughout ;  its  inac- 
curacies corrected,  its  obscurities  cleired.    Much  additional  matter  has 
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"  The  toils  of  day  are  oyer ; 

I  raise  the  hjmn  to  thee ; 
And  ask  that  free  from  peril, 

The  hours  of  dark  may  he. 
0  Jesu !  keep  me  in  thy  sight, 
And  guard  me  through  the  coming  night ! 

"Lighten  mine  eyes,  0  Saviour ! 
Or  sleep  in  death  shall  I ; 
And  he  my  wakeful  tempter, 

Triumphantly  shall  cry : 
*  He  could  not  make  their  darkness  light. 
Nor  guard  them  through  the  hours  of  night  * ! 

"  Be  thou  my  soul^s  preserver, 
0  Qod  I  for  thou  dost  know 
How  many  are  the  perils 
.    Through  which  I  have  to  go. 
Lover  of  men  1    0  hear  my  call, 
And  guard  and  save  me  from  them  all  f 

?he  greatest  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  poets,  according  to  Dr.  Neale, 
s  John  of  Damascus  (d.  hetween  754  and  787  a.d.),  the  fiilnous  theolo- 
rL    Thirteen  pieces  from  his  pen  are  given.    One  of  these,  a  hymn  for 
Saints,  has  a  hrave  ring. 

"  Those  eternal  bowers 

Man  hath  never  trod, 
Those  unfading  flowers 

Round  the  throne  of  God: 
Who  may  hope  to  gain  them 

After  weary  fight  ? 
Who  at  length  attain  them. 

Clad  in  robes  of  white  ?    • 

• 

"  He  who  gladly  barters 

All  on  earthly  ground ; 
He  who,  like  the  martyrs, 

Says,  *  I  will  be  crowned '. 
He  whose  one  oblation 

Is  a  life  of  love; 
Clinging  to  the  nation 

Of  the  blest  above. 

"  Shame  upon  you,  legions 

Of  the  heavenly  King, 
Donizeng  of  regions 

Past  imagining  I 
What !  with  pipe  and  tabor 

Fool  away  the  light. 
When  he  bids  you  labor — 

When  he  tells  you—*  Fight !  " 

47 
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1862),  Dr.  UUmaDn  gives  a  short  account  of  the  preparations  made  to  cele* 
brate  this  centennial  in  this  country.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  such 
men  as  Hundeshagen,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Ejrummachery  Hagenbach,  and  Rig- 
gonbach,  will  bear  a  part 

Immanuel;  or^  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Unfolded  by  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  London  :  Nisbet  & 
Co.  1862.  8vo,  pp.  88.  We  welcome  the  reprint  of  this  admirable  dis- 
course. In  a  concise  way  it  presents  the  outlines  of  its  grand  theme  in  a 
thorough  manner,  guarding  against  erroneous  views.  It  is  a  subject  which 
needs  to  be  devoutly  and  philosophically  studied.  Dr.  Usher  strongly  holds 
to  the  **  mystical  union",  yet  without  mysticism,  and  without  resolving  the 
atonement  into  a  mere  life-theory. 

Matthes^  Allgemeine  Kirehliehe  Chronih^  1861,  the  eighth  annual  issue 
of  this  convenient,  jjseful,  and  cheap  chronicle  of  religious  events.  It 
contains  some  account  of  controversies  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  matters, 
generally  in  an  impartial  spirit  Slight  space  {and  still  more  meagre  pains 
are  given  to  this  country.  "Why  aoes  not  Professor  Schem  continue  his 
Year-Book  ?  Matthes  says  of  our  war,  which  is  all  that  he  reports  anything 
about,  that  our  *' civil  and  moral  condition  does  not  show  any  good  aspect, 
though  we  are  so  boastful  of  our  freedom  and  piety.  It  is  more  and  more 
apparent  that  corruption,  lack  of  bravery,  and  other  republican  virtues^ 
everywhere  prevail,  and  that  our  much  bepraised  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
zeal  run  out  into  mere  boasting".  On  both  sides  there  is,  indeed,  **  much 
preaching  " ;  but  the  Southerners  preach  up  "  slavery  ",  and  the  Northern- 
ers *^the  observance  of  the  Sabbath*^;  ** tailors  and  barbers  rush  into 
chaplaincies*' ;  and  as  soon  as  there  **is  a  hot  fight,  almost  aU  run  away  ". 
And  this  is  the  sum  of  our  religious  history,  a.d.  1861 1 

Freabyterian  Historical  Almanac  for  1862.  By  Jos.  M.  Wilson.  VoL 
rV.  Philadelphia.  1862.  This  Almanac  steadily  improves  in  value.  The 
portraits  of  Moderators  are  now  quite  respectable.  Aii  undue  proportion  of 
space  is  given  to  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Chiuxh.  Why,  for  example, 
should  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  students  belonging  to  the  Seminaries 
of  the  Old  School  be  given,  and  not  those  of  the  New  School  ?  The  South- 
em  churches,  which  have  notoriously  formed  another  Assembly,  are  still  in- 
cluded in  the  minutes  of  the  Old  School.  The  statistical  tables,  giving  the 
amount  of  contributions,  credit  the  Old  School  with  over  $3,000,000,  and 
the  New  School  with  less  than  $300,000.  This  undoubtedly  shows  that  the 
New  School  has  not  yet  got  into  the  way  of  keeping  its  accounts  regularly ; 
but  it  also  shows  how  little  such  statistics  can  be  depended  upon  for  giving 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  sum  of  Presbyterianism  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  is  10,692  ministers,  12,282  churches,  1,018,051  communicants, 
$8,804,065  contributions. 

Baptism,  the  Covenant  and  the  Family.  By  Rev.  Poilipfb  Wolfp,  late 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Translated  freely  from  the  French  by  the  Author^ 
with  some  additions.  Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.  1862.  Pp.345.  Theez-^ 
cellent  author  of  this  volume  writes  with  great  zeal  and  zest  against  the 
Baptists  and  their  arguments.  He  has  manifestly  often  met  them  face  to 
face  in  sharp  debate,  and  some  of  his  reasonings  must  have  kept  them  on 
the  alert  His  review  of  the  patristic  testimony,  Tertullian,  for  example, 
shows  that  they  can  have  but  a  slight  hold  in  that  quarter  for  many  of  their 
present  view&    His  argument  for  the  intimate  connection  of  infant  baptism 
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of  such  long  standing  are  at  last  to  give  way  before  more)  charitable  judg- 
ments. If  such  counsels  as  this  book  offers,  are  duly  regiurdod,  Ireland  will 
henceforward  be  more  pitied  for  her  calamities  than  blamed  for  her  offences, 
and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  her  people  will  rejoice  that  they  are  still, 
in  spite  of  all  their  revolutionary  spasms,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

R.  D.  H. 

History  of  Friedrieh  the  Seeondy  called  Frederick  the  Great  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  III.  New- York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1862.  Pp.  viii,  596.  After  an  interval  of  several  years,  Mr. 
Carlyle  publishes  the  third  volume  of  his  characteristic  work ;  and  readers 
may  well  be  content  to  wait,  if  they  can  reap  such  profit  from  the  delay. 
The  incidents  of  the  four  years  immediately  following  Friedrich's  accession 
to  the  throne  are  here  given  in  life-like  description  and  coloring.  Even  Oar- 
lylo  himself  has  never  sketched  real  life  with  more  of  point  and  vigor.  He 
ferrets  out  the  motives  of  men,  and  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy  and  war 
with  rare  insight.  Many  previous  errors  are  corrected ;  many  thmgs  set  in 
a  new  light  No  student  of  history  or  literature  can  neglect  this  volume. 
The  life  of  Friedrieh  is  viewed  as  the  centre  of  European  history  in  those 
momentous  years,  1740-1744 ;  all  the  nations  are  marshalled  on  the  stage. 
And  there  is  also  many  a  brilliant  side-piece  of  incident  and  character. 
Voltaire,  for  example,  is  criticised,  as  if  the  author  enjoyed  his  own  descrip- 
tions. Another  volume  it  is  said — though  we  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible — 
will  complete  the  work.  We  have  space  for  only  one  characteristic  passage : 
**  My  friend,  it  was  not  Beelzebub,  nor  Mephistopheles,  nor  Autolicus- Apollo, 
that  built  this  world  and  us ;  it  was  Another.  And  you  will  get  your  crown 
well  rapped,  M.  le  Marechal,  for  so  forgetting  that  fact !  France  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  creature ;  but  this  making  of  France  the  supreme  Governor 
and  God*s  Vicegerent  of  nations  is,  was,  and  remains  one  of  the  maddest 
notions.  France  at  its  ideal  he^t,  and  with  a  demi-god  for  King  over  it, 
were  by  no  means  fit  for  such  function ;  nay  of  many  Nations,  is  eminently 
the  unfittest  for  it.  And  France  at  its  worst,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  over  it  by  way  of  demi-god — 0  Bdlleisle,  what  kind  of  France  is 
this  ;  shining  in  your  grandiose  imagination,  in  such  contrast  to  the  stingy 
fact :  like  a  creature  consisting  of  two  enormous  wings,  five  hundred  yards 
in  potential  extent,  and  no  body  bigser  than  that  of  a  common  cock,  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  avoirdupois.  Cock  with  his  own  gizzard  much  out  of 
sorts,  too  I" 

7^  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of  George 
III,  1760-1860.  By  Thomas  Erskinb  May,  C.  B.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I.  Boston  :  Crosby  k  Nichols.  18G2.  Pp.  484.  It  is  enough,  and  it  is 
not  too  much,  to  say  of  this  work,  that  it  is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the 
labors  of  Hallam.  At  this  time,  when  men's  thoughts  are  irresistibly  led 
to  a  review  of  all  theopes  about  government  and  law,  liberty  and  progress, 
it  is  well  to  have  so  cmful  and  competent  a  guide  through  the  changes  and 
development  of  the  English  constituiion.  The  author  writes  in  sympathy 
with  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions :  he  believes  in  the  growth  and  final 
iumph  of  liberty  under  law.  The  different  chapters  of  this  volume  review 
the  legislative  history  of  England  upon  distinct  topics :  viz.  the  Influence 
of  the  Crown;  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  during  the  Minority  or  Incapa- 
city of  the  Sovereign ;  Revenues  of  the  Crown ;  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
House  of  Commons ;  Relations  of  Parliament  to  the  Crown,  the  Law  and 
the  People.  All  these  subjects  are  discussed  with  ample  knowledge  and  can- 
did criticism.    Some  of  the  facts,  as  to  the  intrigaes  and  venality  of  men  and 
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First  Principles  of  Ethics,  By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Water- 
ville  College.  Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols.  Pp.  204.  All  who  hare  read 
President  Champlin's  work  on  Intellectual  PhUosophy  will  be  prepared  to 
find  in  this  treatise  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  principles,  and  an  or- 
derly arrangement  of  topics.  The  work  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  ethics, 
in  vindication  of  the  position,  that  right  is  conformity  in  conduct  to  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things.  * 'Action"  is  the  whole  subject  of  moral  gov- 
ernment and  of  moral  science.  **  Virtue  is  externally,  doing  right,  and  in- 
ternally, intending  right"  While  we  doubt  whether  this  theory  includes 
the  whole  of  moral  science,  or  is  the  best  statement  of  its  real  principle, 
yet  the  author  has  unfolded  it  in  its  dififereot  aspects  and  relabons  more 
fully  than  previous  writeis,  and  with  ingenuity  and  cogency.  Ethics  has,  and 
must  have,  its  teleology  as  well  as  its  prineipium.  The  author's  very  gen- 
eral statements  about  Edwards's  theory  seem  to  us  to  indicate,  that  he  has 
not  fully  mastered  its  real  import  and  bearings. 

u^thetics ;  or^  the  Science  of  Beauty,  By  John  Basgox,  Professor  in 
Williams  College.  Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols.  Pp.  256.  In  these  inter- 
esting Lectures,  Beauty  is  considered  as  a  simple  idea,  revealed  in  the  ex- 
pression, and  having  unity  and  truth  for  its  necessary  conditions.  The  work 
IS  written  with  intcfiigence  and  spirit,  and  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  need  of  this  neglected  department  of  philosopmcal  inquiry. 
The  principles  of  architecture;  sciilpture,  painting,  and  poetry  (why  not  of 
music  also  ?)  are  presented  in  the  five  concluding  Lectures  in  an  attractive 
manner.  Without  pretending  to  the  form  of  a  scientific  system,  the  main 
points  involved  in  the  science  are  stated  and  elucidated.  It  supplies,  too,  a 
desideratum  in  our  general  literature ;  for  Esthetics,  in  a  cpmplete  system 
of  education  and  cuJture,  cannot  be  wisely  neglected.  We  commend  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  scholars ;  they  will  be  well  repaid  for 
its  careful  perusal 

A  System  of  Logic.  By  P.  McGrboor,  A.M.  New  York :  Harpers. 
1862.  Pp.  469.  Logic  is  here  viewed  in  a  broad  way,  as  including  **  the 
various  means  of  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge,  and  avoiding  error". 
The  work  makes  no  pretensions  to  dealing  with  Sie  science  of  logic  in  a 
strict  acceptation ;  it  is  rather  a  popular  and  practical  treatise  on  mental 
culture.  As  such  it  gives  to  the  student  many  hmts  and  directions  of  much 
value.  While  the  author's  usage  of  terms  is  not  always  sharp,  yet  his  book 
will  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  general  principles  of  logic, 
without  entering  into  the  technicalities  of  more  thorough  discussions. 


POLITICAL   AND   MORAL   QUESTIONS. 

• 

America  "before  Europe,  Principles  and  Interests,  By  Count  AoisNOB 
DE  Gasparin.  Translated  from  advance  sheets  by  Mabt  L.  Booth.  Third 
edition.  New  York  :  Scribner.  1862.  Pp.  409.  In  our  last  number  (pp. 
579-581)  a  valued  contributor  gave  an  account  of  the  French  edition  of  this 
able  and  remarkable  book,  which,  in  its  English  version,  as  we  are  glad  to 
see,  has  been  so  warmly  welcomed  in  this  country.  The  translator  has  ex- 
ecuted her  task  with  fidelity,  though  too  often  retaining  the  traces  of  French 
idioms.  The  work  traverses  the  ground  of  our  present  complications  with 
a  firm  and  manly  hand,  with  comprehensive  insight,  in  eloquent  style,  and 
inspired  l>y  the  highest  moral  and  religious  convictions.    No  foreign,  we 
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Ths  Civil  War  in  America.  An  Address  at  Glasgow,  by  A.  F,  Stod- 
dard, Esq.  Glasgow,  1862.  Pp.  81.  Mr.  Stoddurd  deseires  the  thanks 
of  all  Americans  for  his  well-timed,  useful,  and  patriotic  vindication  of  our 
national  cause. 

The  Present  Attempt  to  dissolve  the  American  Union,  a  British  Aristocratic 
Plot  ByB.  New  York,  1862.  Pp.42.  Sidney  £.  Morse,  Esq.,  in  an  article 
that  forms  the  basis  of  this  pamphet,  shows  that  at  least  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish viewed  the  emancipation  of  their  colonial  slaves  in  its  possible  bearings 
upon  the  future  of  this  country.  Though  this  was  a  speculation,  rather 
than  a  **  plot",  yet  the  result  undoubtedly  fell  in  with  the  wish  of  the  rul- 
ing class  in  Great  Britain.  Thev  rejoice  in  our  anticipated  downfall,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  avert  it  The  editor  of  the  pamphlet  adds  several 
curious  facts  beanng  on  the  same  theme. 

Bird'S'JEye  Views  of  Slavery  in  Missouri,  By  Edwin  Leigh,  M.D.  St 
Louis :  Keith  &  Woods,  1862.  In  six  maps  the  position  and  relations  of 
slavery  in  Missouri  are  here  presented  to  the  eye  in  an  ingenious  and  striking 
way.  Dotted  squares  (in  addition  to  figures)  represent,  in  map  1,  the 
population ;  in  2,  the  slaves ;  in  8,  the  slaveholders ;  in  4,  the  proportion  of 
slaves  to  population ;  in  5,  to  fiirms ;  in  6,  the  tobacco  crop.  Dr.  Leigh  is 
a  thorough  student,  and  his  work  is  very  useAiL  He  proposes  to  make 
similar  diagrams  of  Virginia,  Missouri,  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  geography 
in  general. 

The  Living  House,  or  God^s  Method  of  Social  Unity.  A  Baccalaureate 
Sermon,  August  8,  1862.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  President  of  Williams 
College.  This  admirable  sermon  is  based  upon  1  Peter  ii,  4,  6,  **  To  whom 
coming  as  imto  a  living  stone",  etc.  It  discusses  three  grand  methods  of 
social  unity.  The  first  is  by  the  balance  of  mutual  interests  and  selfish- 
nesses. The  second  is  by  power  or  pressure  fi*om  without  The  third  is 
by  vital  affinity — and  this  is  God's  method.  This  divine  method  is  then 
unfolded  with  great  force  and  beauty.  A  few  sentences  from  the  closing 
appeal  to  the  young  men,  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  discourse,  and  what  its 
distinguished  author  thinks  of  the  great  contest  now  going  on : 

**  You  inherit  a  government  more  conformed  to  the  methods  of  God  than 
any  other.  There  is  in  it  more  of  fireedom  in  all  directions ;  we  trust  there 
is  also  more  of  vitality,  of  unity,  and  of  power  to  expel  what  would  be 
destructive  of  its  life.  But  this  is  yet  to  be  tested,  and  the  result  will  de- 
pend on  the  present  generation  of  young  men.  If  our  national  life  shall 
come  out  triumphant  in  its  struggle  with  that  internal  and  cancerous  mal- 
ady to  which  it  has  at  times  seemed  to  succumb,  it  will  be  the  most  glorious 
triumph  of  free  principles  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Will  it  thus  come  out  f 
We  think  so.  The  government  has  a  power,  and  the  nation  a  life  and  a 
conscious  unity,  that  we  did  not-  Imow  of  till  the  present  struggle.  Let 
but  the  demon  of  slavery  be  cast  out,  and  though  it  leave  the  nation  rent, 
and  torn,  and  prostrate,  we  i^all  yet  rise  to  a  s&ength  and  greatness  un- 
known before.  There  is  no  strength  like  that  of  unity  from  vitality  and 
freedom.  There  is  no  beautv  like  it  Go  forth,  then,  and  do  what  you 
can  in  giving  to  the  nation  this  strength  and  beauty.  Be  true  to  God's 
methods ;  be  true  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man." 

The  Golden  Hour,  By  Moncube  D.  Conway.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1862.  Pp.  160.  An  earnest,  popular,  and  eloquent  plea  for  saving  the  na- 
tion by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  the  only  method,     Mr.  Conway  writes 
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like  a  man  of  profound  conyictions^  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  style  adapted 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  His  influence  must  be  felt  in  his  new  position 
as  editor  of  Th€  Commonwealth  in  Boston. 


POPULAR    SCIENCE. 

AnnxMl  of  Scientific  Dieeoterf/,  a  Tear-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
for  1862.  Edited  by  Dayid  A.  Wells,  A.M.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  book,  containing,  within  a  small  compass,  an  account 
of  the  principal  discoyeries  and  improvements  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  last  year.  At  a  time  when  invention  is  stimulated  ahnost  to  an  extreme, 
and  art  so  strenuously  asserts  its  domain  over  nature ;  when  commerce  and 
war  are  changed  in  their  course  and  methods  by  new  instruments  and  more 
powerful  weapons,  one  cannot  even  read  the  newspaper  with  intelligence, 
unless  he  has  in  some  degree  kept  pace  with  discovery  and  invention.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  military  arts,  that  the  uts  of  peace  are  making  still  greater 
adV^ances.  Among  the  curious  facts  recorded  in  this  little  volume,  we  notice 
this  statement  from  the  engineer  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  :  **The 
cables  of  the  Niagara  Bridge  are  free  from  vioration,  and,  consequently,  will 
last  as  long  as  the  nature  of  good  wrought-iron  will  permit,  when  subjected 
to  a  moderate  tension  not  exceeding  one  fifth  of  its  ultimate  strength. 
This  durability  I  am  unwilling  to  estimate  at  less  than  several  hundred 
years  ".    The  travelling  public  will  be  satisfied  with  this. 

The  New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women^  and  Children.  By  Dig  Lewr, 
M.D.  With  three  liundred  Illustrations.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862. 
Pp.  274.  It  is  certainly  surprising  what  a  variety  of  postures  the  human 
body  can  be  brought  into  by  means  of  a  scientific  physical  training.  This 
New  Gymastics,  by  an  accomplished  teacher  of  the  art,  gives  ocular  evi- 
dence, and  sufficient  directions,  for  all  possible  attitudes.  The  subject  itself 
is  one  of  prime  importance  for  all  our  boys  and  girls.  Some  such  system  is 
imperatively  needed  in  public  and  private  schools.  And  this  new  work 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  object ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  thoroughly  tested.  A  great  variety  of  exercises  is  given  for  classes 
and  individuals.  It  is  all  based  on  scientific  principles.  Many  teachers  will 
find  this  to  be  the  manual  they  have  been  in  auest  of.  A  translation  of 
Kloss*s  Dumb-Bell  Instructor,  and  of  Schreber's  Pangymnastihon,  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  The  theory  is,  to  develope  all  parts  of  the  system 
fully  and  S3rmmetrically,  and  incidentally  to  correct  distortions  and  malad- 
justments. 

Health:  its  Friends  and  its  Foes.  By  E.  D.  MrssEV,  M.D.,  LL.P.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1862.  Pp.  868.  Those  who  -do  not  accept  the 
theories  upon  vegetable  diet  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  author  of  this 
treatise,  may  still  derive  many  valuable  lessons  as  to  health,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  from  the  results  of  his  laborious  and  successful  career.  He 
is  emphatically  a  Christian  physician,  and  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 
Our  young  men,  and  young  women  too,  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart 
the  wise  counsels  contained  in  this  instructive  volume,  giving  the  results  of 
some  threescore  years*  experience  as  a  physician.  The  author  is  now  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  If  his  long  life  is  to  be  ascribed  in  any  good  degree 
to  his  dietetic  system,  he  presents  a  strong  practical  argument  in  its  &vor. 
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The  CTtildren^s  Picture  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals.  Illustrated 
with  sixty  engravings^  by  Harrison  Weir.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1862.  Pp.  276.  This  is  the  fifth  in  this  series  of  Picture-Books  which 
the  Harpers  are  preparing  for  the  delight  of  children.  The  illustrations  are 
capital. 

First  Book  of  Chemistry,  By  Wobthington  Hookeb,  M.D.  New  York : 
Harpers.  1862.  Pp.  281.  No  better  book  can  be  found  to  initiate  children 
into  the  wonders  or  chemistry.    It  is  abundantly  illustrated. 


GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

The  Poems  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clouoh,  with  a  Memoir,  by  C.  E.  Norton. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Pp.  299.  This  is  a  welcome  work,  not  only  to 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Clough  in  this  country,  but  to  all  the  finends  of 
a  manly  and  cultivated  literature.  The  Memoir  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  the  author,  whose  rare  promise  was  hardly  fulfilled.  The  longest 
poem  in  this  collection — The  Bothie  of  Toher-na-  Vuolich — was  reprinted  in 
this  country  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  describes  a  vacation  trip  of  Ox- 
ford students  in  Scotland,  and  is  written  in  hexameters.  Though  not  per- 
fectly finished  iu  form,  it  is  simple,  natural,  and  masculine  in  expression. 
Many  of  the  minor  poems  are  wrought  out  with  higher  care.  The  high 
ideal,  and  the  religious  elements  are  indeed  wanting ;  a  partial  philosopny 
casts  doubts  over  the  utterances  of  a  simple  faith.  But  still  the  pervading 
spirit  is  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  aspiring.  These  poems  give  the  author,  if 
not  the  highest,  yet  an  honorable  place  in  modem  poetic  literature.  This 
volume  is  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  **  blue  and  gold  "  series,  for  which 
we  owe  so  many  thanks  to  Ticknor  So  Fields.  Mr.  Clough  also  published 
a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  has  a  high  rank  for  fidelity.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Beview  and  to  PutnavtCs  Magdr 
zine. 

Country  Liting  and  Country  Thinking,  By  Gail  Hamilton.  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862.  Pp.  461.  In  vivacious  style  and  excellent  humor 
these  entertaining  sketches  introduce  the  reader  to  many  old,  and  some  new 
experiences  in  country  life,  and  throw  a  charm  around  all.  Occasional 
pruning  might  recommend  some  of  the  descriptions  to  a  fastidious  taste,  but 
no  reader  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  these  &miUar  scenes,  which,  as  de- 
scribed, have  a  new  fi*eshness.  Nor  is  there  wanting  an  occasional  deeper 
vein  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  superfluous  to  praise  the  style  in  which 
Ticknor  &  Fields  get  up  their  books. 

The  Patience  of  Eope,  With  an  Introduction  by  John  G.  Whittibr. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1862.  Pp.  171.  A  work  heartily  commended 
by  Mr.  Whittier  and  by  the  author  of  the  Horoi  Suhseciv(By  must  have  mat- 
ter congenial  to  many  Christian  minds.  The  author  is  a  woman  of  rare 
powers  of  thought  and  expression,  as  well  as  of  deep  religious  trust  She 
brin^rs  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  and  her  lessons  in 
the  Patience  of  Hope  are  doubly  welcome  in  these  tryine  times.  The  ex- 
tracts from  her  poems,  given  in  the  preface,  are  not  too  highly  praised  by 
Dr.  Brown,  when  he  says  that  they  *' remind  us  of  Herbert,  and  Yaughan, 
and  Keble'\  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  publishers  announce  another 
work — A  Present  Eeaven^hj  the  same  writ^. 
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stronger  than  we  expected,  but  it  is  genial  for  all  that.  Mr.  Boyd  writes 
quite  as  well  in  town  as  he  did  in  the  country.  His  leisure  moments  store 
his  gamer  for  us.  Quiet,  natural  humor,  capital  descriptions,  keen  yet 
kindly  insight,  mark  his  essays.  Retiring  members  of  presbyteries,  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  will  relish  his  conclusion.  Dr.  Candlish  is  well  handled 
on  the  organ  question.  College  Life  at  Glasgow  will  be  read  with  some  of 
the  zest  with  which  it  is  written.  But  we  cannot  note  all  the  **  Concern- 
ings''  and  good  things. 

Beauties  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincet.  Boston ; 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862.  Pp.  482.  The  title  is  less  than  the  book.  More 
than  a  thu*d  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  De  Quincey's  autobiography, 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  his  writings.  It  is  intensely,  even  painfully 
interesting.  It  teaches  us  to  read  the  secrets  of  that  shrewd,  meditative, 
half-mystic  face,  with  the  longing,  restless  eyes,  that  greets  us  as  we  open 
the  volume.  The  selections  are  well  made  under  the  captions,  Dreams, 
Narratives,  Essays,  Critiques  and  Reminiscences,  and  Detached  Gems. 
Specimens  are  given  from  twenty  volumes  of  the  wonderful  imaginations, 
brilliant  descriptions,  varied  learning,  bitter  irony,  and  versatile  powers  of 
this  man  of  geniiis.  A  perpetual  by-play  of  allusions  and  reminiscences 
keeps  the  reader  on  the  alert  Few  describe  real  scenes  and  persons  more 
vividly,  and  no  man  of  our  times  has  made  phantasies  seem  so  real  as  the 
author  of  the  Opium-Eater, 

Atheos:  or^  the  Tragedies  of  Unbelief  New  York:  1862.  Infidelity  is 
here  assailed  by  describing  the  lives  of  noted  unbelievers,  taken  as  repre- 
sentatives of  different  classes  in  society.  The  subject  are,  1.  The  Child 
Bard.  2.  The  Infidel  Revolutionist  8.  The  Infidel  Politican.  4.  The  In- 
fidel Reformer.  5.  The  Infidel  Tribunal.  6.  The  Infidel  Philosopher.  7. 
Appendix.  The  Infidel's  Death-bed.  The  design  is  a  good  one,  and  well 
carried  out     Shelley,  Paine,  Hume,  and  others,  furnish  the  niaterials. 

Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book:  containing  all  the  Prose  necessary  for 
entering  College,  Bj  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition.  Boston :  Crosby  & 
Nichols.  1862.  8vo,  pp.  775.  A  most  excellent  and  useful  book,  prepared 
with  scholarly  care,  and  ample  for  the  proposed  object  Its  price  is  only 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  specimen  copies  are  furnished  for  one  dollar.  It 
is  well  printed,  in  a  clear  type.  The  vocabularies  spare  the  student  the  cost 
of  extra  dictionaries.  References  to  Andrews  and  Stoddard's,  and  to  Kuhn- 
er's  Grammer  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  It  contains  judicious  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  Cicero,  CsBsar,  and  Sallust,  with  good  notes,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  words  marked  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages. 
Synonyms  are  given  from  Doderlein.  Besides  the  Vocabulary,  there  is  also 
a  Geographical  and  Historical  Index.  So  convenient  a  manual  must  make 
its  way  without  much  trouble. 
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